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Mexico's  Agricultural  Development 


he  fertile  lands  of  Mexico  have  al- 
ways produced  the  most  bounteous 
and  varied  crops,  in  spite  of  the 
nstant  efforts  of  the  native  farmer  to 
'11  them  by  the  worst  methods  of  farm- 
g  known  to  mankind. 
With  a  single-handled,  wooden-bladed 
low,  armed  with  a  long  goad,  he  prods 
is  slow- footed,  cloven-hoofed  oxen  over 
the  fields  and  scratches  the  surface  to 
'orm  a  bed  for  the  grain  that  he  scat- 
rs.   .This,  however,  is  only  when  he 
axes  energetic ;  usually  he  regards  the 
reparation  of  the  soil  a  useless  formal- 
and  his  "farming"  consists  of  the 
rowing  of  seeds  upon  the  ground.  His 
eed  is  never  good.    He  knows  nothing 
of  the  science  of  horticulture,  and  plants 
the  same  seed  on  the  same  land  in  end- 
less succession. 

In  a  thousand  ways  he  offends  the 
ideas  and  the  practises  of  the  American 
farmer,  yet  his  yields  are  always  com- 
paratively large,  so  we  can  estimate  how 
they  would  be  multiplied  by  the  applica- 


No  country,  save  Japan,  has  made  the 
great  advancement  during  the  last  gen- 
eration that  our  sister  republic  has  made, 
and  the  general  improvement  is  notice- 
able in  agricultural  lines,  although  this 
branch  has  lagged — doubtless  because  the 
Mexican  is  not  naturally  bucolic  in  his 
predilections. 

Another  cause  which  has  entered  into 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  larger  portion  of 
Mexico,  like  California,  is  semi-arid  and 
the  certainty  of  crops  is  only  arranged  by 
irrigation.  This  has  long  been  recog- 
nized— so  long,  in  fact,  that  Cortez,  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  found  great  fields, 
under  irrigation,  and  likewise  found  evi- 
dence that  this  scientific  practise  had  been 
in  use  for  centuries. 

Cortez  was  familiar  with  only  the  sec- 
tion of  central  Mexico  as  marked  by  the 
plains  about  Cholula,  but  the  scope  of 
ancient  irrigation  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Coronado  found  the  lands  in 
what  we  now  know  as  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,   extending  through  portions  of 


fare.  The  land  is  semi-arid,  and  rare 
as  is  the  fertile  land,  much  more  rare  is 
water  that  is  needed  to  bring  fecundity 
to  that  land. 

These  cultivatable  tracts  lie  in  valleys 
hemmed  about  by  mountains  and  wide 
stretches  of  desert  lands,  just  as  they 
do  in  our  own  Pacific  Coast  sections. 
California  furnishes  a  good  example  of 
conditions  in  Mexico — as,  save  for  the 
great  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  basin, 
the  fertile  lands  about  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Imperial  Valley  sections,  the  great 
state  of  California  is  a  barren  waste  of 
desert  crossed  by  great  mountain  ranges. 

California  has  become  prominent 
through  the  practise  of  irrigation,  and 
the  greatness  of  Mexico  will  come  from 
similar  development.  There  is  scarcely 
a  state  in  Mexico  where  an  important  ir- 
rigation work  is  not  under  way.  In  the 
northern  portions  the"  work  is  most  ad- 
vanced, for -there  the  border  land  marks 
the  scenes  of  the  united  work  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Mexicans. 


half  of  which  are  in  Mexico.  This  Imper- 
ial Valley  is  so  well  known  that  only  pass- 
ing mention  need  be  made  of  it.  The  lands 
produce  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  tem- 
perate and  semitropical  climates. 

A  hundred  miles  or  more  away,  nearly 
due  south  from  Imperial,  is  a  great  delta 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui  River.  It 
contains  a  million  acres  of  land  that  rivals 
the  soil  of  the  Nile  Delta  in  .  fertility, 
and  produces  a  wide  range  of  vegetable 
food  and  fruit.  It  is  being  placed  under 
irrigation  by  a  group  of  American  cap- 
italists by  means  of  a  vast  canal  system, 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Yaqui 
are  diverted,  and  by  means  of  tunnels  and 
ditches  conveyed  to  the  level,  fertile,  sea- 
coast  valley.  Many  thousands  of  acres 
are  now  under  water  service,  and  the 
extension  of  the  canals  and  laterals  will 
place  a  new  section,  containing  over  two 
hundred  thousand  acres,  under  irriga- 
tion by  the  spring  of  1909.  This  work 
has  been  under  way  since  1884  and  is 
now  nearing  completion. 


The  Yaqui  Valley,  a  Recent  Delta  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  Being  Placed  Under  Irrigation  by  a  Group  of  Americans 


ion  of  the  simple  rules  of  the  modern 
planter. 

The  crops   from  his  lands  are  most 
aried — the  products  which  we  know,  so 
lingled  with  the  strange-named  ones,  as 
make  us  skeptical  that  one  soil  could 
roduce  them  all.    Vanilla,  wheat,  coffee, 
Dbacco,   oranges,   corn,   beans,  manioc, 
sugar,  lemons,   aguacates,  plums,  chiri- 
rioyas,  citrons,  pineapples,  hay,  melons 
id  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  and 
fruits,  together  with  many  other  products 
peculiar  to  localities,  grow  and  fructify 
in  spite  of  the  native's  efforts  to  kill 
them  by  his  spasmodic,  misguided  cul- 
tivation. 

The  climate  is  superb.  In  the  nor- 
thern portions  it  is  even  superior  to  the 
best  in  California,  and  in  the  south  more 
tropical  conditions  rule  as  one  approaches 
the  equator.'  Lofty  snow-capped  peaks 
and  ranges  of  mountains  with  their  table- 
lands and  elevated  mesas  furnish  all 
shades  of  climatic  conditions,  so  that 
Mexico's  products  range  through  the 
gamut  of  all  the  crops  of  all  the  zones. 


New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Old  Mexico,  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and  thick- 
ly populated.  Our  federal  ethnologists 
report  that  in  the  eighth  century  the  Salt 
River  Valley,  now  a  part  of  Arizona, 
then  a  part  of  ancient  Mexico,  was  like- 
wise irrigated  and  densely  settled.  The 
long  series  of  wars  of  Spanish  conquest 
and  of  French  occupation,  followed  by 
years  of  internal  strife,  stopped  all  agri- 
cultural development,  and  old  canals  be- 
came ruins  and  silt  and  dust  have  filled 
them. 

Under  the  wise  policies  of  Diaz  the 
country  has  forged  ahead  and  peace  pre- 
vails. The  cities  and  towns  hum  with 
commercial  activity.  They  are  lighted 
by  electricity  and  trolley  cars  dash  through 
the  streets.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
wires  stretch  throughout  the  land  and 
the  Realm  of  To-morrow  is  become  the 
Dominion  of  To-day. 

In  Mexico  there  are  approximately 
thirty  million  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
as  the  total  area  of  the  country  is  nearly 
half  a  billion  acres,  the  farm  lands  are 


The  great  Rio  Grande  project,  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  of  the  United  States,  has  within 
its  boundaries  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
border;  and  the  flood  waters  of  that  river 
serve  an  area  which  has  as  its  zone  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fertile  acres  ex- 
tending from  Elephant  Butte  in  New 
Mexico  through  Texas  to  Fort  Quitman, 
and  irrigate  a  strip  of  Mexican  territory 
over  fifty  miles  in  length.  The  work  is 
international  in  its  scope,  as  much  of  the 
water  rights  were  in  the  ownership  of 
Mexicans ;  and  as  the  diversion  was  ac- 
complished over  one  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  United  States-Mexican  border,  the 
two  republics  are  bound  together  in  an 
alliance  for  the  mutual  good  of  their  sev- 
eral peoples. 

A  second  project  comprising  both  Mex- 
ican and  United  States  lands  within  its 
area  is  located  in  the  basin  of  the  Colora- 
do Desert,  known  generally  as  the  Salton 
Sink,  and  developed  under  the  name  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  project.  It  covers 
about  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  nearly 


In  the  Nazas  Valley,  a  great  plain,  ex- 
tending through  the  greater  part  of  Chi- 
huahua and  Coahuila  and  bounded  east 
and  west  by  the  Sierras  of  the  Pacific 
and  Gulf  coasts  respectively,  is  being  ir- 
rigated. It  consists  of  the  watersheds 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Bolson  of 
Mapimi,  and  covers  a  tract  measuring 
six  hundred  by  four  hundred  miles,  and 
has  an  average  altitude  of  four  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level. 

The  work  in  connection  with  this  recla- 
mation was  undertaken  in  1892,  at  which 
time  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  were  under  irrigation,  having  been 
served  for  some  years  by  rough  ditches 
which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  land. 
The  region  was  then  producing  the  bulk 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  Mexico  as  well  as 
a  great  production  of  corn  and  wheat. 
Several  million  dollars  are  being  ex- 
pended in  its  irrigation,  but  its  wisdom  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
the  cotton  crop  (of  1907)  produced  there 
exceeded  ten  million  dollars,  and  marked 
an  increase  of  eight  hundred  per  cent 
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above  that  produced  before  the  lands  were 
irrigated. 

In  1900,  when  the  drainage  of  the. Val- 
ley of  Mexico  was  completed,  a  company- 
was  formed  to  use  the  waters  discharged 
from  the  cut  of  Tequisquiac  by  turning 
them  into  the  Rio  Salado  and  conducting 
them  to  a  reservoir  formed  by  the  Tla- 
maco  Dam,  where  they  are  impounded. 
This  is  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo  near  the 
City  of  Mexico.  From  the  Tlamaco  Res- 
ervoir a  canal  sixteen  miles  long  conveys 
the  waters  to  the  forty- five  thousand 
acres  which  are  being  irrigated.  The 
water  has  sufficient  fall  to  admit  of  the 
development  of  two  thousand  horse  power, 
which  is  used  in  generating  electricity. 

The  Government  Takes  Part  in  the  Work 

The  Mexican  government  has  under 
consideration  a  plan  contemplating  the 
impounding  of  flood  waters  of  the  Nazas 
River  by  means  of  a  dam  to  be  built  in 
the  Fernandez  Canon. 

The  government  does  not  make  a  prac- 
tise of  undertaking  irrigation  projects. 
It  is  its  usual  custom  to  grant  permits 
to  private  associations  or  to  individuals, 
but  at  all  times  it  retains  control,  under 
wise,  just  laws,  of  the  waters,  and  it 
fixes  the  prices  charged  as  rental,  for 
water  sen-ice  and  for  the  service  of  other 
quasi-public  utility  corporations.  This 
practise  effectually  solves  the  trust  ques- 
tion. 


The  Mexican  laws  provide  generally 
that  the  riparian  or  water  right  belongs 
to  the  land  and  cannot  be  separated  or 
segregated  therefrom.  The  justice  and 
the  Mexican  application  of  this  law  has 
proved  most  wise — and  would  seem  to  be 
much  better  than  our  own.  Among  other 
things  it  prevents  the  impositions  some- 
times practised  in  the  United  States  by 
water  companies,  who  compel  the  water 
users  to  pay  large  sums  for  that  which 
is  called  "water  stock"  and  represents 
the  farmer's  right  to  pay  to  the  water 
company  a  rental — sometimes  most  ex- 
orbitant— for  the  water  which  his  lands 
must  have. 

In  Sinaloa.  on  the  west  coast,  a  large 
irrigation  plant  is  being  installed.  It  will 
furnish  water  to  a  large  area,  eighty-eight 
thousand  acres  of  which  are  now  under 
water  service. 

The  Cost  of  Irrigation  in  Mexico 

In  the  State  of  Pueblo  a  tract  con- 
taining fifteen  square  miles,  or  nearly 
ten  thousand  acres,  has  been  served  with 
water  at  a  cost  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  illustrates  gener- 
ally the  low  cost  of  irrigating  the  Mexi- 
can areas  as  compared  with  the  serving 
of  the  United  States  sections  under  pres- 
ent-day conditions.  Statistical  informa- 
tion makes  clear  that  in  the  United  States 
governmental  reclamation  cost  is  averag- 
ing nearly  forty  dollars  an  acre,  and  the 


water  user  must  absorb  this  cost — a  thing 
that  is  not  required  in  Mexico. 

In  Guerrero  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  in 
the  completion  of  a  large  project. 

Senor  Creel,  the  recent  Mexican  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  and  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  is 
placing  one  farm  containing  six  thousand 
acres  under  irrigation  in  that  state.  In 
Chihuahua  another  enterprise  having  in 
view  the  irrigation  of  half  a  million  acres 
is  under  consideration. 

In  Durango  a  concession  has  been 
granted  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Pal- 
millas  River  will  be  diverted  and  used  for 
irrigating  purposes ;  and  in  Chipas  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Canalejo  will  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Some  Systems  Have  Large  Capacity 

Just  east  of  Monterey  a  vast  reservoir 
with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  gallons  is  installed.  A  great  pipe 
line,  measuring  six  miles  in  length,  con- 
veys the  water  to  the  Nuevo  Leon  lands, 
which  are  thus  irrigated. 

In  Jalisco  the  state  board  of  agricul- 
ture offers  prizes  for  wells  and  plans 
contemplating  the  increased  use  of  water, 
and  releases  from  taxation  irrigating 
plants  and  machinery  used  in  their  de- 
velopment. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  general  rule  through- 
out Mexico  for  all  of  the  states  to  offer 


such  encouragement  in  emulation  of  this 
general  governmental  policy. 

In  considering  the  question  of  remov-' 
ing  to  Mexico,  the  American  investigator 
desires  information  as  to  his  civil  status. 
Foreigners  residing  there  have  exactly, 
the  same  general  rights,  privileges  and, 
obligations  as  citizens  of  the  republic. 
They  cannot,  however,  vote  or  hold  of-j 
fice,  nor  can  they  acquire  real  estate' 
within  twenty  leagues  of  the  frontier, 
and  they  are  exempt  from  military  sew 
vice.  • 

Foreigners  acquiring  real  estate  or  hav- 
ing children  born  to  them  while  in  the 
republic  will  be  considered  as  citizens, 
unless  at  the  time  of  registering  the  title 
'to  the  lands  or  the  birth  of  the  child 
they  declare  their  intention  of  not  chang- 
ing their  allegiance. 

The  perfect  growing  conditions,  salu- 
brious climate,  adequate  water  serving, 
unrivaled  fertility  of  lands,  are  all  unit- 
ing to  impel  Mexico  forward  and  upward 
to  that  exalted  station  in  the  scale  of 
agricultural  preeminence  to  which  she  is 
entitled. 

The  American  agrarian,  fitted  by  his 
constant  contest  with  less-<favored  con- 
ditions, is  doing  much  to  gain  for  Mexi- 
co this  destiny  of  hers,  and  for  himself 
is  gaining  that  towering  pile  of  yellow 
coin  which  is  our  workaday  world's  best 
evidence  of  good  work  well  done. 

Charles  R.  Price. 


What  Shall  They  Do? 

Some  Good  Advice  on  Farm  Problems 


AN  Indiana  man  writes  that  he  has 
purchased  a  ninety-two-acre  farm, 
going  in  debt  for  it  thirty-five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  he  expects  to  pay  off 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year  until  the  debt 
is  cleared  up.  He  is  obliged  to  rent  it  for 
a  time,  as  he  is  not  able  to  go  on  it  him- 
self, and  he  would  like  to  know  how  to 
crop  it  so  as  to  make  it  pay  for  itself. 
To  make  his  first  payment,  with  interest, 
he  will  have  to  raise  seven  hundred  and 
ten  dollars.  That  is  over  seven  dollars 
an  acre.  I  should  call  that  pretty  good 
rent  for  a  farm  that  is  somewhat  run 
down.  To  get  that  amount  of  cash  and 
a  living  off  ninety-'two  acres  will  take 
some  mighty  good  farming  and  financier- 
ing. A  thorough  farmer — one  who  un- 
derstands the  business  thoroughly — could 
do  it,  but  tenants  who  can  do  it  are  as 
scarce  almost  as  hens'  teeth. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  friend  is 
up  against  it  good  and  hard.  He  will  have 
to  build  up  the  soil  to  get  paying  crops 
from  it,  and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is 
by  growing  clover  on  it.  If  he  puts  a 
third  of  it  in  clover,  that  third  will  not 
bring  him  anything  to  speak  of  that  year. 
If  he  secures  a  good  stand  he  will  get  a 
crop  of  hay  and  one  of  clover  seed  the 
next  year  if  the  season  is  favorable.  Then 
he  has  that  tract  in  condition  for  grow- 
ing a  good  crop  of  wheat  or  corn.  He  may 
count  on  two  good  crops  from  each  tract 
clovered,  say  fifty  bushels  of  corn  an 
acre,  and  as  he  gets  two  fifths  of  that 
and  sells  it  for  forty  cents  a  bushel — he 
may  get  as  high  as  sixty,  but  he  should 
not  count  on  it — he  can  see  what  he  will 
have.  Mind,  this  is  tenant  farming.  If 
he  owned  the  farm  clear  there  would  be 
something  in  it  for  him,  but  I  don't  see 
how  he  is  going  to  get  much  out  of  it 
farming  it  by  proxy. 

First  Improve  the  Land 

I  know  men  who  own  their  farms  who 
have  this  year  grown  sixty  bushels  of 
corn  an  acre,  and  sold  the  crop  at  fifty- 
five  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  a  very  good 
return  for  their  labor.  But  I  think  this 
is  an  exceptional  year  as  to  prices.  I 
know  one  man  who  contracted  the  crop 
from  forty  acres  for  fifty-eight  cents  a 
bushel,  and  the  field  averaged  seventy- 
one  bushels  an  acre.  It  was  grown  by 
himself  on  clover  sod.  I  know  other 
fields  near  his  that  did  not  yield  thirty 
bushels  an  acre,  because  the  land  is  run 
down  and  is  farmed  by  tenants.  If  our 
friend  has  an  income  sufficient  to  make 
the  payments  on  that  farm,  he  would  best 
put  a  good  tenant  on  it  with  instructions 
to  clover  at  least  one  third  of  it  at  the 
owner's  expense  and  to  build  up  the  soil 
as  rapidly  and  thoroughly  as  possible, 
charging  a  reasonable  rent  for  the  cropped 
land  and  applying  the  greater  part  of  the 
income  to  the  expense  of  making  good 
soil.  When  the  clovered  land  is  cropped, 
then  the  owner  should  have  a  good 
rental,  preferably  a  share  of  the  crop 
delivered  in  market.  If  the  owner  can 
make  his  payments  and  live  without  call- 
ing on  the  farm  for  much,  in  a  few  years 
he  can  make  a  good  farm  of  it,  and  one 
that  with  good  management  will  pay  a 
big  return  on  the  investment. 


S<  mewhat  along  another  line  is  a  query 
from  a  man  who  says  he  is  owner  of  a 
one-hundred-and-twenty-acre  farm.  He 
says  he  has  a  fairly  comfortable  house, 
but  he  finds  that  since  two  of  his  children 
have  become  almost  grown,  and  naturally 
have  some  company,  they  are  a  little 
crowded  for  room,  and  he  asks  what  I 
think  about  his  building  an  addition  to 
the  house.  Next  year  the  young  man 
will  begin  a  two  years'  course  at  a  tech- 
nical school,  with  the  probable  result 
that  he  will  immediately  go  somewhere 
else  to  live,  and  there  are  strong  indica- 
tions that  the  daughter  will  soon  be  pre- 
siding over  another  home.  Then  the 
three  younger  children  will  come  along 
and  another  urgent  request  for  more 
house  room  will  be  made.  Then  these 
children  will  go  to  other  fields  of  labor, 
or  at  least  some  of  them  will,  and  he 
and  his  wife  will  find  themselves  alone 
in  a  big,  empty  house. 

This  man  says  his  house  is  a  fairly 
comfortable  one  for  the  family,  but  a 
little  crowded  when  company  comes,  and 
not  quite  so  roomy  and  pretentious  as 
some  of  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood. 
Would  I  build  an  addition?  I  certainly 
would  not.  The  man  is  getting  well 
along  in  years,  and  when  the  family  is 
gone,  which  will  be  soon,  he  and  his 
wife  will  have  no  use  whatever  for  a  big 
house.  I  would  not  worry  about  it  one 
moment.  Make  the  old  home  comfortable, 
a  pleasant  place  to  live  in,  for  yourselves, 
and  let  the  next  generation  build  the  ad- 
dition if  it  is  wanted. 

Build  Up  the  Comfortable  Home 

I  knew  a  man  who  worked  like  a  slave 
to  make  money  enough  to  build  a  big 
house  for  his  boys  and  girls  when  they 
grew  up  and  wanted  'company.  He  built 
the  house,  a  great,  roomy  structure,  and 
was  proud  of  it,  though  it  took  all  of 
his  ready  money.  The  new  was  not  worn 
off  before  the  children  began  to  leave'' to 
take  up  other  work,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  he  and  his  wife  and  a  servant  girl 
were  all  that  occupied  it.  One  day  the 
girl  said  to  me,  "Why,  it's  almost  scary 
to  walk  about  upstairs.  When  I  open 
the  windows  a  little  to  air  the  rooms,  the 
wind  moans  through  them  like  a  lost 
spirit,  and  when  one  shuts  a  door  it 
sounds  like  a  gun  in  a  great  cavern.  My 
it's  awful !  And  just  think,  only  us  three 
there.  When  they  are  away  late  in  the 
evening  I  call  in  the  dog  and  lock  every 
door,  and  just  stay  in  the  kitchen  and  keep 
the  kettle  singing." 

The  builder  has  long  been  under  the 
sod,  and  the  wife  is  only  waiting  to  go, 
and  will  be  glad  when  the  time  comes. 
The  children  are  scattered,  and  the  house 
stands  there,  a  great  monument  to  what 
a  man  should  not  do — a  monument  to 
years  of  hard,  slaving  work  and  economy, 
privation  and  worry,  all  ended  now. 

The  thing  a  farmer  should  do  is  to 
make  his  home  comfortable,  attractive, 
pretty.  Why  not  a  pretty  country  home 
as  well  as  a  pretty  city  home?  Why 
should  the  town  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
pretty  cottages?  Why  must  a  farm  home 
be  a  plain,  barny-looking  structure? 

Fred  Grundy. 


Agriculture  in  Ontario 

Its  Development  in  the  Public  Schools 


Agricultural  education  is  at  present  a 
live  question  in  Ontario.  During  last 
year  a  successful  attempt  was  made 
in  giving  this  subject  a  place  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  province,  and 
so  far  as  it  is  now  practicable  to  judge 
the  possibilities  of  the  movement,  it  bids 
fair  to  become  an  important  factor  in 
molding  the  thought  and  life. of  the  farm- 
ing community.  The  scheme  is  not  the 
passing  fancy  of  some  educational  fad- 
dist, but  has  had  the  advantage  of  going 
through  an  evolutionary  process.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  the  idea  of  teaching 
agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  has  come 
up  from  time  to  time.  On  at  least  three 
occasions  the  necessary  machinery  was 
put  into  operation,  and  it  looked  as 
though  Ontario  was  destined  to  lead  the 
world  in  this  phase  of  educational  work. 
But,  alas !  the  class  attendance  fell  off, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  vanished 
and  the  text  books,  especially  prepared, 
were  laid  on  the  shelf,  while  the  whole 
attempt  finally  dwindled  to  occasional 
spasms  in  Nature  study. 

The  Teachers  Must  be  Trained  First 

It  became  apparent  to  those  who  were 
studying  the  matter  with  a  view  to 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  past  fail- 
ures that  the  weak  spot  was  the  incom- 
petence of  the  teachers  to  handle  a 
subject  in  which  they  had  never  received 
any  training.  This  suggested  the  ex- 
periment of  utilizing  the  services  of 
several  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  in  a  few  of  the, 
high  schools,  thus  instilling  an  agri- 
cultural tendency  in  those  students  who 
were  in  training  as  future  public-school 
teachers.  On  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  Prof.  C.  C. 
James,  deputy  minister  of  agriculture,  G. 
C.  Creelman,  president  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  and  Dr.  John  Seath, 
superintendent  of  education,  the  Ontario 
government  selected  six  high  schools  in 
the  province  located  at  Collingwood,  Gait, 
Essex,  Lindsay,  Perth  and  Morrisburgh. 
To  each  of  these  was  appointed  a  spec- 
ialist in  agricultural  science,  and  an  ap- 
propriation made  for  his  salary  and 
expenses.  A  very  important  point  was 
the  establishment  of  an  office  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  the  schools.  This  was 
the  medium  through  which  it  was  hoped 
to  interest  the  farmers  in  the  educational 
work  to  be  carried  on  in  the  schools. 
From  that  center  the  man  in  charge 
aims  to  reach  and  benefit  the  farmers. 
Being  the  local  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  his  par- 
ticular district,  it  is  his  business  to  keep 
informed  as  to  its  special  needs  and  ad- 
vise the  department  as  to  the  sending  of 
specialists  to  promote  work  of  a  certain 
kind.  If  the  poultry  man  is  wanted  at 
a  certain  place,  he  will  see  that  he  is 
brought ;  if  it  is  a  question  of  drainage, 
or  of  forestry,  or  of  insect  destruction, 
he  will  endeavor  to  bring  in  the  expert 
of  the  department  to  co-operate  with 
him.  He  is  also  expected  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  local  agricultural  organi- 
zations, farmers'  institutes,  agricultural 
societies,  horticultural  societies,  fruit  as- 
sociations, etc.,  and  endeavor  to  work  in 


harmony  with  them.  The  holding  of 
short  courses  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  have  proved  to  be  an  important 
feature  in  popularizing  the  work.  In  one 
section  these  short  courses  may  be  in 
horticulture ;  in  another  a  short  course 
of  live-stock  judging  may  be  carried  on, 
or  it  may  be  that  a  course  on  soils,  seeds 
and  weeds  may  be  what  is  desired.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  no  hard  and 
fast  regulations,  the  work  being  adapted 
to  the  views  of  each  locality. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  system 
of  instruction  that  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  high  schools.  A  course  was  drawn 
up  and  incorporated  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum, so  that  a  boy  who  has  passed  the 
entrance  examination  may  take  up  a  two 
years'  course  in  agriculture,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  a  training  in  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  science  or  other  sub- 
jects ;  that  is,  he  may,  in  taking  his  full 
high-school  course,  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceive instruction  in  some  agricultural 
science  that  will  be  of  service  to  him  in 
his  life  work  or  that  will  qualify  him  to 
enter  the  second  year  for  a  more  ex- 
tended course  at  the  agricultural  college. 
This  plan  is  laid  before  the  farming  pub- 
lic as  an  opportunity  for  their  boys  to 
receive  secondary  education  which  will 
have  a  direct  and  practical  bearing  upon 
life  on  the  farm,  and  which  will  tend  to 
educate  the  boy  back  to  the  farm  instead 
of  away  from  it.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  value  of  the  course  as  a  means  of 
sharpening  the  boy's  observation,  of  de- 
veloping his  judgment,  of  giving  him  new 
and  up-to-date  ideas,  of  saving  him  many 
hard  lessons  by  experience,  of  giving  him 
an  insight  into  the  "why"  of  many  farm 
operations,  and  adding  perhaps  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  "how,"  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  his  general  effic- 
iency and  making  a  better  citizen  of  him. 

The  School  Experiment  Plot 

For  the  dual  purpose  of  making  still 
more  practical  the  course  in  agriculture, 
and  to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems  in 
crop  growing  with  which  farmers  in  the 
county  are  contending,  each  sghool  has 
attached  to  it  a  plot  of  ground  devoted 
to  experiments.  On  account  of  differ- 
ences in  soil  and  climate  in  parts  of  the 
province  that  are  far  removed  from  the 
Ontario  and  Dominion  experiment  sta- 
tions, the  work  being  performed  at  these 
institutions  does  not  always  apply  equal- 
ly as  well.  This  makes  the  similar  work 
in  connection  with  some  of  these  high- 
school  districts  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  field  of 
labor  to  which  these  agricultural  mis- 
sionaries have  been  sent  is  a  pretty  big 
one.  But  while  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  accomplished  was  appalling,  the  op- 
portunities were  great  and  the  possibil- 
ities far  reaching.  Each  was  given  a 
free  hand,  and  on  his  energy  and  ability 
depended  to  a  very  large  extent  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  venture.  That  they 
have  made  good  and  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  province  may  at  last  be  considered 
a  reality  is  the  general  verdict. 

J.  Hugh  McKenney. 
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Around  the  Farm 

Items  of  Interest  and  Value  to  the  Progressive  Farmer 


Drainage  Increases  the  Farm 
Value 

Some  extensive  drainage  operations  are 
under  way  on  Illinois  farms  this  fall. 
The  accompanying  pictures  illustrate 
the  effort  of  W.  F.  Deutsche,  a  farmer 
who  owns  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
acres  of  land  in  Monee  Township,  Will 
County,  to  increase  the  value  of  his  land 
from  fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre. 

The  most  of  his  land  is  now  worth 
close  to  the  latter  figure,  for  already  he 
has  done  a  large  amount  of  draining. 
A  large,  district,  machine-dug  ditch  runs 
through  his  place.  He  drains  into  this 
canal  and  into  a  pretty  little  lake  that  he 
created  on  his  place  by  building  two 
dams  and  by  running  tile  lines  to  aid  the 
natural  springs  to  keep  the  lake  well 
tilled. 

Mr.  Deutsche  is  now  at  work  improv- 
ing a  tract  of  fifteen  acres  of  land  that 
lays  low.  This  farmer  allows  no  guesswork 
to  be  done  on  his  place  in  the  construc- 
tion of  drainage  systems.  He  employs  an 
engineer  of  experience  to  map  out  the 
drains,  and  then  requires  the  contractors 
to  follow  the  stakes.  The  ditches  aver- 
age three  feet  in  depth.  On  this  tract 
he  will  use  one  thousand  twelve-inch 
tile;  five  hundred  ten-inch;  three  hundred 
eight-inch,  and  the  balance  will  be  four- 
inch  in  size. 

Mr.  Deutsche  estimates  that  the  entire 
work  will  cost  him  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, not  counting  his  own  labor  in  haul- 
ing and  distributing  the  tile. 

Farmers  are  no  longer  content  to  drain 
their  low  land  only.  An  increased  num- 
ber are  draining  out  that  which  lies 
higher,  until  whole  farms-  are  completely 
drained.  The  operations  in  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  of  drain  tile  are  as  active 
as  ever,  and  a  large  number  of  the  larger 
sizes  are  being  made  use  of.  Most  of  the 
drainage  systems  are  laid  out  by  com- 
petent engineers.  J.  L.  Graff. 

Parcels  Post  and  the  Country 
Merchant 

Country  storekeepers  generally  do  not 
want  a  parcels  post.  They  do  not 
invite  outside  competition.  In  their  es- 
timation it  is  not  a  "square  deal"  for  the 
farmer  to  send  his  money  out  of  town, 
perhaps  to  a  city  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  for  goods  that  they 
think  he  ought  to  purchase  of  them,  even 
if  a  little  higher  in  price.  "Patronize 
your  home  institutions,"  they  say. 

But  a  good  rule  should  work  both  ways. 
As  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  so  it 
takes  two  for  a  "square  deal." 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  purchase  my 
groceries  and  hardware,  etc.,  from  the 
merchant  nearest  to  me,  so  long  as  he 
will  sell  me  just  as  good  goods  at  the 
same  price  as  another  merchant  keeping 
store  a  little  further  away.  In  some 
cases  I  did  not  object  to  paying  slightly 
more.  For  instance,  if  we  send  for  the 
goods  or  have  to  carry  them  home,  in- 
stead of  having  them  delivered,  I  buy 
sugar  from  my  nearest  merchant  at  six 
cents  a  pound,  in  preference .  to  buying 
in  Niagara  Falls  or  Buffalo  at  five  and 
one  half  cents.  In  other  lines,  however, 
my  patience  is  often  sorely  tried,  in  fact, 
beyond  the  breaking  point. 

Our  cows  happen  to  be  dry  for  a  few 
weeks.  We  have  to  buy  butter.  The 
home  storekeeper  asks  me  thirty-five  cents 
a  pound.  A  city  storekeeper  delivers  a 
better  grade  of  butter  in  this  vicinity  at 
thirty  cents  a  pound.  We  use  four  pounds 
a  week.  Thus  I  pay  an  extra  twenty 
cents  a  week  to  my  storekeeper  on  this 
article  alone,  just  for  the  privilege  of 
"patronizing  home  institutions."  Later 
on  I  have  butter  to  sell,  and  this  of  the 
regular  gilt-edged  kind,  too.  I  offer  it 
to  the  merchant.  Evidently  he  is  not 
anxious  to  take  it.  He  will  take  it  "to 
accommodate  a  regular  customer"  at  a 
figure  far  below  his  selling  price.  He 
may  be  ashamed  to  offer  me  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound,  the  price  he  pays  for  his 
Western  creamery  butter,  when  he  has 
been  charging  me,  and  is  now  charging 
others,  thirty-five  cents  a  pound  for  a 
poorer  grade  than  mine.  And  so  it  is  in 
other  lines. 

The  villagers  want  us  to  spend  our 
money  in  our  home  town.  But  it  is  a 
rather  one-sided  affair.  Says  New  York 
"Farmer :"  "The  same  villagers,  when 
they  find  the  farmers'  prices  for  hay, 
apples,  cabbage,  corn,  buckwheat,  meat 
or  other  produce  higher  than  they  are  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  promptly  send 


to  remote  parts  of  the  country  for  their 
supplies,  and  leave  their  neighboring 
farmers  with  produce  unsold."  I  am 
never  having  any  trouble  in  selling  all 
my  good  produce  directly  to  consumers  at 
fair  prices.  The  trouble  is  with  the  mer- 
chants, both  in  buying  and  selling.  They 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  tariff  wall  of  high 
express  rates  built  around  the  community 
which  impedes  or  prevents  direct  small- 
scale  dealings  between  the  farmer  as  pur- 
chaser and  the  merchant's  competitor  or 
the  manufacturer  at  a  distance  as  seller, 


service.  Yet  there  are  many  other  things 
which  we  need,  and  which  they  do  not 
keep,  and  for  which  we  have  to  send  out 
of  town  or  go  without.  There  are  repairs 
for  stoves,  furnaces,  lamps,  implements 
and  other  equipments ;  there  are  seeds, 
books,  flowers ;  eggs  for  hatching  or 
chickens  for  breeding,  and  a  long  list  of 
other  things  that  may  be  needed  from 
afar.  Often  the  express  charges  on  these 
articles  are  a  number  of  times  the  pur- 
chase price  and  intrinsic  value  of  such 
things.    Shall  we  forever  be  compelled  to 


View  of  One  of  the  Ditches  Ready  for  Laying  the  Tile 


on  one  hand,  or  between  the  farmer  as 
producer  and  the  consumer  at  some  dis- 
tance as  buyer,  and  which  calls  for  the 
services  of  one  or  more  middlemen,  the 
merchant  being  the  principal  one. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  but 
natural  to  expect  the  country  storekeeper 
to  be  opposed  to  the  parcels  post.  Until 
its  establishment,  the  farmer  will  remain 
to  a  great  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the 
storekeeper  and  of  the  express  companies. 
-  The  parcels  post,  and  rates  correspond- 
ing with  those  operative  in  European 
countries,  would  soon  bring  producer  and 
consumer  in  close  touch  and  eliminate 
middlemen's  charges  and  profits.  If  I 
received  an  order  by  mail  or  telephone 
from  some  one  in  the  nearest  city,  or 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  off,  for  a 


pay  the  excessive  express  charges  on 
these  goods,  simply  because  the  country 
merchant  desires  to  hold  his  soft  snap 
selling  to  us  goods  for  which  he  may 
charge  just  what  he  pleases? 

Let  us  keep  at  it !  Congress  and  the 
express  companies  will  have  to  yield  in 
the  end.    It  is  the  people  who  will  rule. 

T.  Greiner. 

It  Pays  to  Store  Ice 

From  my  own  experience  I  have  found 
that  the  keeping  of  ice  does  not  al- 
together depend  upon  the  cost  or  the  kind 
of  house  in  which  to  store  it,  but  rather 
upon  the  observation  of  a  few  simple 
rules  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 
Ice  -can  be  preserved  in  any  place  that 


A  Two-Acre  Lake  on  the  Deutsche  Farm  Into  Which  a  Line  of  Large 

Drain  Tile  Empties 


five  or  ten-pound  pail  of  butter,  or  a 
couple  of  chickens  or  capons,  or  a  box  of 
celery,  etc.,  I  could  forward  these  things 
by  jnail  at  far  less  cost  than  the  store- 
keeper or  butcher,  if  I  had  to  sell  to  him 
for  reselling,  would  charge  me  as  his 
share  of  the  profits  on  the  transaction. 
Or  if  I  had  to  buy  certain  things,  my  or- 
der could  go  forth  by  mail  or  telephone,- 
and  the  goods  be  delivered  to  me  by  the 
mail  man  at  small  expense. 

We  can  get  the  staple  articles  kept 
generally  in  country  grocery  stores  or 
hardwares  in  this  way,  provided  we  live 
within  the  territory  of  their  delivery 
service,  and  possibly  we  may  be  satis- 
fied with  their  goods,  their  prices  and  their 


will  hold  sawdust,  keep  out  the  rain  and 
has  good  drainage. 

One  thing  very  frequently  neglected  is 
ventilation.  I  am  confident  that  the  rea- 
son some  do  not  have  good  success  in 
keeping  ice  is  because  they  keep  their 
storage  house  too  tight.  There  must  be 
plenty  of  air  circulating  over  the  top  of 
the  ice  to  carry  away  the  moisture,  for 
if  moisture  is  confined  in  the  house  it 
will  be  a  detriment  to  the  ice. 

The  way  I  have  managed  to  keep  a. 
plentiful  supply  of  ice  for  home  use  is 
by  taking  into  use  an  old  log  barn  that 
has  passed  its  usefulness  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  filled  it  in  with  gravel  to  about 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  outside 


ground,  and  cut  a  trench  about  one  foot 
deep  all  around  the  building ;  this  affords 
perfect  drainage  without  the  use  of  tile. 
I  put  in  an  inner  wall  about  one  foot 
from  the  outer  wall  and  filled  the  space 
between  them  with  sawdust. 

A  space  about  one  foot  wide  is  sawed 
out  under  the  eaves  on  each  side.  Neither 
of  the  gables  opens  directly  to  the  out- 
side, but  into  lofts.  The  material  I  used 
for  making  the  inner  wall  was  scraps  of 
lumber  that  are  usually  found  lying  about 
most  farms.  The  door  from  which  the 
ice  is  taken  out  during  the  summer  is  on 
the  south  side  and  exposed  directly  to 
the  sun.  I  have  found  that  as  the  ice 
is  taken  out  and  the  door  left  open,  it 
keeps  better  than  when  the  door  is  closed. 

When  storing  the  ice,  I  cover  it  im- 
mediately, because  if  warm  days  come 
the  blocks  will  likely  melt  and  afterward 
freeze  solidly  together. 

Wm.  H.  Underwood. 

Just  a  Hint  About  Farm 
Conditions 

I am  a  farmer,  live  among  farmers  and 
have  noticed  farm  conditions  in  various 
regions. 

Of  course,- we  need  better  roads,  and  if 
President  Roosevelt  or  any  one  else  can 
give  them  to  us,  without  too  much  tax- 
ation, we  will  be  greatly  benefited.  Better 
roads  would  help  us  to  better  markets 
and  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest 
disadvantages  the  farmer  has  to  contend 
with.  In  winter  it  requires  two  or  three 
teams  to  haul  what  we  should  be  able  to 
haul  with  one. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  something  that 
may  be  old  or  new,  but  which  I  know 
has  a  great  influence  over  existing  con- 
ditions on  the  farm.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  laugh,  let  him  laugh  and  enjoy  it;  it 
will  not  so  much  as  give  me  a  jolt,  for 
I  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  am  something 
of  a  student  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
have  used  my  eyes  and  ears. 

Every  one  will  acknowledge  that  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
keep  the  young  men  and  boys  on  the 
farm;  but  I  believe  very  few  even  guess 
at  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  at 
work  to  draw  them  away.  Ever  since 
the  world  began,  woman  has  been  the 
real  "power  behind  the  throne."  So  she 
is  in  this  case. 

Quite  often  it  is  the  young  man's 
mother  or  sister — but  more  often  it  is 
the  other  fellow's  sister — that  causes  him 
to  leave  the  most  healthful,  helpful  and 
honorable  of  employments.  The  average 
girl  prefers  the  man  in  "store  clothes," 
even  though  he  be  minus  morals,  money 
or  brains,  to  one  in  overalls,  even  if  he 
possesses  all  these  and  more. 

The  young  farmer  of  to-day  is  more 
intelligent  and  better  educated  than  ever 
before,  but  he  can't  plow,  handle  fer- 
tilizers or  work  in  the  harvest  field 
always  look  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out_ 
of  a  band  box. .  Consequently,  the  young 
minister,  doctor,  lawyeV,  professor,  or 
even  the  poorly  paid  aerk,  is  always 
preferred  by  the  average  young  lady. 

Naturally  the  young  farmer  resents 
this,  and  the  result  is,  he  leaves  the  work 
he  is  best  fitted  for — where  he  might 
have  been  independent — and  if  possible 
pushes  himself  into  one  of  the  already 
overcrowded  professions,  where  the  best 
he  can  hope  for  is  mediocrity  and  de- 
pendence on  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
others. 

Of  course,  I  believe  in  education,  fo) 
it  is  useful  to  all,  and  especially  so  tn 
the  farmer,  who  really  should  know  - 
little  of  everything — the  more,  the  better 

Then,  it  isn't  the  most  intelligent,  best 
educated  young  men  who  leave  the  farm, 
nor  is  it  the  educated,  intelligent  young 
woman  who  looks  down  on  the  farmer 
and  drives  him  away.  People  with  the 
greatest  general  knowledge  of  the  world 
hold  the  farmer  in  highest  esteem. 

Undoubtedly  the  young  men  to  the 
manner  born  have  the  greatest  chance  of 
success  at  farming.  If  they  continue  to 
leave,  what  will  the  result  be? 

If  the  President  wants  his  influence  to 
help  the  farmer,  let  him  teach  others  that 
the  farmer  is  more  independent  and  is 
better,  morally  and  physically,  than  the 
average  professional  or  business  man. 

E.  A.  Wendt. 

Farm  and  Fireside's  guarantee  of  ad- 
vertising is  an  absolute  safeguard  for  all 
subscribers.  We  will  not  knowingly  pub- 
lish any  kind  of  unreliable  advertising. 
If,  however,  we  should  make  a  mistake 
and  you  are  defrauded,  we  stand  ready 
to  make  good  your  loss. 
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Investment  of  Farm  Profits 

Part  I.    Investment  of  Surplus  Income  at  Home — By  Prof.  F.  W.  Card 


The  farmer  who  is  successful  and 
out  of  debt  should  have  some  sur- 
plus funds  to  invest.  Where  shall 
he  put  them?  Outside  investments  often 
appear  especially  alluring.  He  hears  of 
profits  which  are  being  made  in  various 
lines,  or  watches  men  who  seem  to  be 
living  well  and  making  money  in  various 
ways,  and  feels  that  profits  are  much 
better  there  than  on  the  farm.  The  pro- 
moter may  secure  his  name  and  flood 
him  with  letters  offering  "rare  oppor- 
tunities" which  promise  handsome  re- 
turns. Of  these  latter  he  should  beware. 
Too  often  they  turn  out  far  different 
than  he  expects.  They  should  never  be 
bought  except  after  careful  investigation 
and  the  advice  of  a  banker  or  some  one 
who  is  competent  to  judge  of  such  things. 
Even  the  banker  may  lead  the  farmer 
astray.  He  has  more  experience  in  these 
matters,  but  his  judgment  is  as  likely  to 
be  at  fault  as  that  of  other  men.  As  an 
instance  of  this  I  may  mention  a  case 
where  a  banker  of  wide  experience  sug- 
gested a  certain  preferred  stock  as  a  safe 
-investment,  and  in  fact  put  some  of  his 
own  money  into  it.  At  the  time  this 
stock  was  selling  just  at  par.  Within  a 
few  months  it  had  fallen  to  sixty  or  less. 
The  man  who  put  one  thousand  dollars 
into  that  investment  then  found  it  worth 
only  six  hundred.  This  is  in  a  class  not 
considered  speculative,  being  the  stock 
of  a  large  railway  system  doing  a  heavy 
business.  In  time  it  will  probably  reach 
its  former  price,  but  if  it  became  neces- 
sary to  realize  on-  the  investment  there 
would  be  a  heavy  loss. 

Outside  investments  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned in  toto.  For  the  man  who  has 
the  capital  to  spare  an  investment  in 
safe,  conservative  bonds  or  stocks  yield- 
ing a  certain  steady  income  is  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  farm  and  familv 
resources.  Such  an  investment  should 
preferably  be  in  readily  salable,  non- 
fluctuating  securities  which  may  be 
quickly  disposed  of  in  case  of  special 
emergency  or  unusual  opportunity  in  con- 
nection with  the  farm  business. 

Farm  Investments 

The  main  opportunity  for  investment, 
however,  should  be  sought  in  connection 
with  the  farm  itself.  The  old  adage 
which  advises  us  not  to  put  all  our  eggs 
in  one  basket  is  reversed  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  says  that  the  right  thing 
to  do  is  to  put  them  all  in  one  basket, 
then  watch  that  basket.  The  farmer  is 
better  able  to  watch  the  farm  basket  than 
any  other,  and  his  eggs  will  generally 
be  safer  there,  with  more  likelihood  of 
a  satisfactory  hatch.  The  successful 
men  are  usually  the  ones  who  devote 
their  energies  to  some  one  business  and 
develop  that  one  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
Few  men  are  able  to  prosecute  several 
lines  well.  We  may  well  first  look  to 
see  if  it  does  not  offer  some  opportunity 
before  looking  outside.  Few  things  will 
,.aa>-  better.  What  are  some  of  the  lines 
in  which  money  may  be  profitably  in- 
vested ? 

Building  Up  Fertility 

I  place  farm  fertility  first  in  the  list. 
No  one  thing  has  more  to  do  with  the 
financial  returns  than  the  fertility  of  the 
land  itself.  Large  crops  are  the  kind 
that  bring  profits,  and  without  good  soil 
large  crops  are  not  to  be  had.  For- 
tunate is  the  farmer  who  can  begin  with 
a  fertile  soil,  but  all  are  not  fortunate 
in  this  respect,  and  indeed  few  farms  are 
so  fertile  that  their  productiveness  can- 
not be  increased  by  proper  management. 
Few  investments  will  pay  better  returns 
than  money  wisely  expended  in  building 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  itself.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  word  wisely,  for  it  is 
easy  to  waste  money  in  this  attempt  if 
it  is  not  carefully  expended.  The  pur- 
chase of  commercial  fertilizer  may  yield 
a  high  refurn  on  the  investment  or  may 
•result  in  loss.  Much  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  with  which  it  is  used,  its 
adaptability  to  the  crop  in  hand  and  to 
the  soil,  and  the  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment which  accompany  it.  As  a  rule  a 
judicious  use  of  fertilizer  will  pay  a  much 
higher  return  on  the  investment  than 
will  any  bond  or  stock  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  even  a  semblance  of 
stability  and  security  behind  it  That 
has  been  the  experience  at  Morningside 
Farm,  and  I  am  confident  that  a  much 
heavier  investment  in  this  line  would  pay 
well  if  the  money  were  at  hand  to  do  it. 

Even  better  returns  than  from  fer- 
tilizer may  be  had  on  most  soils  by 
methods  of  treatment  which  will  add  to 
the  supply  of  vegetable  matter  in  them. 
Plant  food  is  not  the  chief  factor  in  soil 


|  fertility.  The  mechanical  condition  of 
I  the  soil  itself  is  even  more  important. 
1  Whenever  I  can  get  a  good  supply  of 
decaying  material  in  the  soil  I  can  look 
with  assurance  for  a  good  crop,  even 
on  our  high  and  naturally  poorer  soils. 
Careful  attention  to  cover  crops,  seeing 
that  there  is  something  growing  in  the 
corn  fields  to  occupy  the  land  as  soon 
as  the  corn  is  off  and  to  furnish  some- 
thing to  turn  under,  will  pay  well  for 
the  cost  of  getting  it  there. 

A  liberal  use  of  clover  seed,  even  at 
the  high  prices  which  have  prevailed  in 
recent  years,  will  do  much  to  increase 
fertility  and  will  yield  a  most  excellent 
return  for  the  money  invested,  unless 
there  is  failure  to  get  a  stand.  With  a 
good  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil  this  is 
not  likely  to  occur.  Clover  will  not  only 
add  to  that  supply  and  put  the  soil  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  sucaeeding 
crops,  but  will  also  increase  the  nitrogen 
supply,  the  most  expensive  element  of 
plant  food. 

The  Type  of  Farming 

The  type  of  farming  preferred  will  in- 
fluence materially  the  trend  of  the  farm 
investment.  Two  somewhat  distinct,  and 
in  a  measure  opposing,  lines  are  open. 
It  may  be  the  aim  to  develop  the  business 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  operations 
as  much  as  possible,  or  it  may  be  the 
wish  to  keep  the  undertaking  on  a  modest 
scale  where  the  labor  of  the  farmer 
himself  can  be  made  to  count  for  most. 
The  one  plan  affords  opportunity  for 
greater  business  and  executive  ability, 
the  other  offers  more  freedom  from  care 
and  annoyances,  with  sometimes  a  surer, 
if  smaller  profit  Some  of  the  farmers 
who  seem  to  enjoy  life  most  belong  to 
the  latter  class. 
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When  the  aim  is  to  develop  a  business, 
the  employment  of  more  labor  is  often 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  utilize  available 
funds.  A  factory  is  built  to  employ  so 
many  looms  and  a  certain  number  of 
hands.  The  owner  does  not  allow  part 
of  these  looms  to  stand  idle  in  good 
times  for  lack  of  men  to  run  them.  The 
farm  is  more  elastic  and  may  be  con- 
ducted with  varying  amounts  of  labor. 
Too  often  it  is  like  the  factory  with 
most  of  its  looms  unused.  Few  farms 
are  worked  to  anywhere  near  their  full 
'capacity.  The  most  profitable  point  may 
not  be  at  their  full  capacity-,  but  it  is 
likely  to  lie  much  nearer  it  than  the  aver- 
age working  one.  Many  fixed  charges, 
such  as  interest  on  the  permanent  in- 
vestment, depreciation  and  insurance  on 
buildings,  etc.,  remain  approximately  the 
same,  whether  much  or  little  is  done. 
If  the  addition  of  one  dollar  in  labor  will 
increase  the  returns  more  than  one  dol- 
lar, it  is  good  business  to  use  it. 

More  Intensive  Crops 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  employment  of 
more  labor  will  go  the  growing  of  more 
intensive  crops,  if  the  development  goes 
very  far.  To  begin  with,  more  intensive 
culture  of  the  ones  already  grown  may 
pay  better  than  choosing  more  intensive 
ones,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this.  More 
intensive  crops  are  not  necessarily  more 
profitable  crops  when  the  whole  invest- 
ment is  considered,  a  fact  which  agricul- 
tural writings  may  sometimes  lead  us  to 
forget,'  but  they  do  enable  the  farmer  to 
greatly  increase  the  size  of  his  business 
with  approximately  the  same  working 
plant.  Many  factors  enter  into  this  prob- 
lem. The  adoption  of  such  crops  may 
demand  an  entire  reorganization  of  the 
work,  and  such  changes  should  be  made 
only  after  careful  consideration.  The 
crops  chosen  need  to  be  such  as  are  well 
adapted  to  the  farm  and  the  market  and 
such  as  will  fit  well  into  the  other  oper- 
ations being  carried  on.  The  fact  that 
a  given  crop  is  a  profitable  one  is  not 
sufficient  reason  for  me  to  grow  it.  It 
might  displace  or  cause  me  to  neglect 
one  which  is  even  more  profitable  for 
me,  or  seriously  disarrange  the  entire 
running  of  the  machinery  of  the  farm 
enterprise. 

Full  Equipment  in  Some  Line 

One  great  hindrance  to  the  success  of 
the  general  farm  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
seldom  fully  equipped.  There  may  be 
a  large  equipment  on  the  aggregate,  but 
no  one  line  has  a  complete  outfit.  This 
means  that  all  the  farm  operations  are 
carried  on  at  a  disadvantage  when  com- 
pared with  the  work  of  the  specialist. 
A  full  equipment  in  some  line,  one  at  a 
time,  beginning  with  the  more  important 
ones,  will  afford  an  excellent  channel  for 


the  investment  of  some  surplus  funds. 
This  ought  to  lead  to  the  dropping  off 
of  some  of  the  least  important  things, 
with  a  well-chosen  line  of  specialties 
which  can  be  produced  at  a  maximum 
of  profit.  No  unimportant  line  will  war- 
rant a  full  equipment,  for  the  fixed 
charges  constitute  too  heavy  an  expense. 

Improvement  of  Waste  Places 

Waste  places  are  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  fawn  enterprise.  One  can  ill  af- 
ford to  pay  taxes  on  useless  acres.  If 
at  reasonable  expense  they  can  be  trans- 
formed into  productive  acres,  the  invest- 
ment should  prove  a  good  one.  One 
may  even  be  willing  to  pay  too  dearly 
for  such  improvement  for  the  sake  of 
being  rid  of  unsightly  places  about  the 
farm.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  cost 
should  be  carefully  considered.  If  the 
value  of  the  land  will  not  warrant  the 
outlay  demanded  to  put  it  into  good 
condition,  then  it  may  be  possible  to  put 
it  to  some  use  which  will  at  least  yield 
some  profit  Rocky  lands  planted  to 
apple  trees  grown  under  the  mulching  or 
pasturing  system  may  pay  a  better  re- 
turn than  such  land  under  cultivation. 
Land  which  affords  good  permanent  pas- 
ture is  always  valuable,  and  forest  bind 
is  sure  to  give  steady  returns  in  the 
future. 

Better  Fences  and  More  of  Them 

This  will  not  apply  to  all  farms.  Much 
has  been  written  about  doing  away  with 
useless  fences.  No  useless  fences  should 
be  maintained,  but  useful  ones  should  be, 
and  should  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
Very  many  farms  do  not  have  sufficient 
fencing  to  provide  for  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  stock  at  pasture,  and  far  more 
do  not  have  fences  in  such  repair  as  to 
afford  a  sufficient  barrier  to  stock  at  all 
times.  The  loss  of  time  caused  by  stop- 
ping important  work  to  chase  stock  and 
repair  fences  amounts  to  a  heavy  item 
on  many  farms.  Lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  small  pasture  lots  is  particu- 
larly troublesome  in  the  management  of 
swine. 

Good  Stock 

The  purchase  of  first-class,  pure-bred 
stock  is  one  of  the  first  lines  of  invest- 
ment to  be  considered  by  the  stock  farmer 
who  does  not  already  possess  such  stock. 
No  argument  is  needed  to  emphasize  the 
added  value  of  pure-bred  animals.  They 
may  produce  no  more,  but  their  selling 
value  is  far  more  than  their  added  cost 
of  production.  The  greater  esteem  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  held  by  the 
owner  will  usually  induce  better  care, 
which  in  turn  will  bring  better  returns. 
So  many  farmers  make  the  mistake  of 
shifting  about  from  one  breed  to  another, 
while  the  few  who  stand  by  one  and 
strive  to  improve  their  herd  seldom  fail 
to  attain  success.  The  beginner  may  well 
afford  to  start  with  a  few  pure-bred  ani- 
mals rather  than  a  larger  herd  of  no 
particular  breeding. 

More  Feed 

Some  farmers  have  learned  the  secret 
of  liberal  feeding,  but  more  have  not. 
Feeding  to  the  point  of  wastefulness 
should  never  be  encouraged,  but  this  so 
seldom  happens  that  it  need  hardly  be 
mentioned.  The  danger  lies  in  feeding 
much  less  than  the  most  profitable  pro- 
duction calls  for.  It  is  only  that  in  ad- 
dition to  a  maintenance  ration  which 
yields  a  profit,  yet  how  often  this  point 
is  little  more  than  barely  passed.  In- 
vesting money  where  it  will  produce  more 
feed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  purchase  from 
outside  may  yield  a  most  excellent  re- 
turn. On  a  dairy  farm  investment  in  the 
extra  labor  which  will  provide  for  a 
regular  system  of  soiling  crops  during 
the  growing  season  may  be  one  of  the 
profitable  lines  in  which  to  employ  avail- 
able capital. 

Buildings  and  Equipment 

Lack  of  sufficient  building  equipment 
is  so  common  as  to  be  almost  universal. 
Even  where  there  are  buildings  enough 
for  the  farm  needs  they  are  often  in- 
conveniently arranged,  so  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  work  is  materially  in- 
creased thereby.  Too  much  study  can 
hardly  be  given  to  the  problem  of  ar- 
ranging buildings  in  such  a  way  as  to 
economize  steps  and  labor  in  doing  the 
farm  work,  especially  the  care  of  stock. 

Storage  room  for  implements  and  ma- 
terial is  one  of  the  most  common  needs. 
At  Morningside  Farm  we  have  two  good 
barns,  one  of  which  is  considered  a 
large  one;  but  there  is  constant  need  for 
more  room  for  the  farm  implements  and 


wagons.  An  implement  shed  with  sides 
chiefly  doors,  and  an.  upper  story  for 
lumber  and  similar  things,  is  needed  on 
every  farm.  Depreciation  is  a  heavy- 
tax  on  the  cost  of  implements,  at  best. 

A  good  root  cellar  would  prove  an  ex- 
cellent investment  on  many  farms.  With 
the  era  of  corn  silage  we  have  come  to 
underestimate  the  value  of  roots.  The 
increasing  costvof  grain,  with  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  of  -feeding  it  at  a  profit, 
makes  it  important  to  provide  all  possi- 
ble substitutes  which  can  be  used  without 
detracting  from  results.  In  the  feed- 
ing of  swine,  colts  and  horses,  particu- 
larly, much  can  be  saved  by  a  liberal  use 
of  roots.  The  storage  problem  is  often 
one  of  the  troublesome  ones,  but  a  good 
root  cellar  quickly  dispels  this.  Where 
potatoes  are  grown  the  same  cellar  will  do. 

One  of  the  best  lines  of  equipment 
which  any  farm  can  have  is  a  good  work- 
shop well  supplied  with  tools  and  ma- 
terials for  needed  repairs.  Breakage  and 
loss  of  bolts  and  nuts  is  of  constant 
occurrence  and  there  is  frequently  much 
loss  of  time  from  not  having  the  needed 
things  at  hand  with  which  to  make  re- 
pairs. Such  a  shop  may  well  include  a 
forge  and  a  few  blacksmiths'  tools  for 
doing  the  simpler  kinds  of  ironwork. 

On  some  farms  a  cold-storage  room 
would  prove  a  good  investment.  On  the 
larger  fruit  farms  a  regular  storage 
house  is  considered  a  necessity,  and  on 
the  general  farm  there  are  often  times 
when  it  would  pay  well  to  be  able  to 
hold  perishable  products  for  a  time. 

Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Readily  available  power  is  a  great  con- 
venience on  every  farm,  but  one  of  the 
difficult  problems  to  solve.  It  is  likely 
to  be  needed  for  so  many  different  pur- 
poses and  in  so  many  different  places 
that  it  may  not  be  easy  to  provide  for 
all  these  needs.  What  shall  be  the  form 
of  power  provided  will  depend  upon  the 
needs  of  the  particular  farm  and  the 
preference  of  the  owner,  but  on  many 
farms  it  will  prove  a  profitable  invest- 
ment 

There  is  less  need  for  suggesting  in- 
vestment in  farm  implements  than  in  al- 
most any  other  line.  Good  implements, 
well  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  are 
always  demanded,  but  agents  are  nu- 
merous and  persuasive  and  the  farmer 
with  money  to  invest  is  more  likely  to 
buy  a  machine  for  which  he  does  not 
have  sufficient  use  than  Ao  do  without 
one  which  he  really  needs.  Interest,  de- 
preciation and  repairs  on  implements 
constitute  heavy  charges  and  should  not 
be  increased  when  not  necessary. 

The  Home 

This  discussion  thus  far  has  referred 
only  to  the  business  of  the  farm.  This 
is  but  one  side  of  the  enterprise.  The 
farmer  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  de- 
'velop  his  home  and  his  business  to- 
gether. The  business  should  not  be 
pushed  too  far  at  the  expense  of  the 
home.  Opportunities  for  profitable  in- 
vestment on  the  business  side  are  never 
lacking.  In  seeking  to  embrace  them 
the  home  is  too  often  neglected.  We  need 
to  remember  that  the  farm  should  be 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  We  are  apt  to  get  into 
the  way  of  acting  as  though  the  farm 
itself  were  the  chief  concern  and  that 
we  are  to  minister  to  its  demands  rather 
than  that  it  should  minister  to  ours. 

A  comfortable  and  attractive  house 
should  be  the  first  consideration,  but  this 
often  calls  for  more  capital  than  can  be 
spared.  LTntil  that  time  much  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  old  one.  It  can 
be  provided  with  many  conveniences 
which  shall  make  the  work  of  the  kitchen 
easier  and  pleasanter.  Furnishings  which 
can  "be  readily  transferred  to  the  new 
home  may  be  provided.  Books  and  mag- 
azines are  as  much  in  place  in  one  as  in 
the  other. 

A  good  lawn  and  simple,  tasteful  plant- 
ing will  render  almost  any  home  attrac- 
tive, no  matter  what  the  character  of 
the  house  itself  may  be.  '  These  things 
cost  but  little  and  make  a  wonderful 
difference.  The  lawn  should  be  kept  un- 
broken in  the  main,  with  the  planting  in 
groups  about  the  buildings  and  the 
borders.  x 

A  good  home  fails  in  its  purpose  unless 
the  work  of  the  farm  can  be  so  arranged 
and  organized  that  there  is  some  time  to 
enjoy  it.  Farm  duties  are  very  exacting.-es- 
pecially  on  dairy  fajtns.  Unless  exceed- 
ingly well  planned  they  will  absorb  the 
whole  time  and  strength  of  the  entire 
family,  leaving  no  opportunity  for  en- 
joyment. 


Review  of  the  Farm  Press 

What  Others  Are  Saying  About  Important  Farm  Matters 


Value  of  Drainage 

While  this  has  not  been  a  year  of 
excessive  rains,  in  many  sections 
there  was  an  oversupply  of  wa- 
ter in  the  early  spring  as  well  as  in  the 
early  summer.  Seeding  of  small  grains 
was  delayed.  Corn  was  not  planted  as 
early  as  desirable  in  many  cases,  and  later 
on,  when  this  crop,  needed  cultivation,  it 
was  impossible  to  do  good  work  with  the 
cultivator  in  low,  wet  places  in  need  of 
drainage. 

When  the  soil  finally  dried  out  in  these 
low  .  areas  it  frequently  appeared  as 
though  cultivation  did  more  harm  than 
good.  This  was  particularly  true  of  soils 
having  a  tendency  to  bake.  When  the 
drought  began  in  July  the  physical  con- 
dition of  these  low  soils  was  such  that 
they  lost  moisture  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  well-drained  soils  which  it  had 
been  possible  to  cultivate  thoroughly 
throughout  the  early  summer,  and  over 
which  a  good  soil  mulch  had  been  main- 
tained. In  other  words,  the  entire  season, 
both  the  wet  and  dry  portions  there- 
of, was  particularly  unfavorable  for  all 
soils  needing  drainage. 

Nor  was  this  an  unusual  condition. 
Poorly  drained  soils  always  suffer  more 
under  adverse  climatic  conditions  than 
those  that  are  well  drained.  A  well- 
drained  soil  is  not  only  -able  to  rapidly 
dispose  of  excessive  quantities  of  mois- 
ture, but  it  is  also  able  to  supply  more 
moisture  in  dry  seasons,  because  of 
greater  moisture-conserving  power. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  1908 
corn  crop  in  the  United  States  is  larger 
by  fifty  million  bushels  than  that  of  1907, 
there  was  a  material  decrease  in  the 
yield  an  acre  in  some  of  the  big  corn- 
producing  states  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  soils  are  in  need  of  drainage.  For 
instance,  the  yield  an  acre  in  Indiana  this 
year  was  30.3  bushels  as  compared  with 
thirty-six  bushels  in  1907.  In  Illinois  the 
yield  this  year  was  31.6  bushels  an  acre 
as  compared  with  thirty-six  bushels  in 
1907.  In  Missouri  the  yield  was  twenty- 
seven  bushels  this  year  as  compared 
with  thirty-one  bushels  last  year.  These 
low  averages  in  the  states  mentioned 
were  due  to  the  low  yields  on  the 
soils  in  those  states  that  are  in  need  of 
drainage. 

Those  very  soils  whose  physical  con- 
dition was  injured  this  year  because  of 
the  excessive  moisture  of  the  early  spring 
and  the  drought  later  in  the  season  will 
not  produce  as  good  a  crop  next  year, 
regardless  of  climatic  conditions,  as  they 
would  had  their  physical  condition  re- 
mained good.  This  illustrates  the  great 
loss  the  farmer  annually  sustains  due  to 
lack  of  drainage. — Farmers'  Tribune. 

Those  Loafing  Acres 

How   many  acres   have  you   that  are 
not  yielding  a  profit,  nor  even  mak- 
ing taxes  and  interest? 

Every  day,  as  I  travel  over  the  county 
I  see  fields  which  are  claimed  to  be 
worth  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  with  a 
swale  running  across,  a  couple  of  stone 
piles  in  a  corner,  or  a  few  scrawny,  half- 
dead  apple  trees  scattered  over  them. 
These  acres  are  loafing,  and  what  is 
worse,  not  only  loafing,  but  costing  the 
farmer  hard-earned  money  every  time 
he  sends  a  mart  into  the  field  to  work, 
as  the  value  of  time  wasted  in  turning 
around  such  obstructions  is  very  great. 

With  the  heavy  machinery  in  use  in 
modern  agriculture  a  man  must  have  a 
clean  sweep  across  the  field  if  he  is  to 
be  successful.  Often  a  few  dollars  would 
put  in  an  underdrain  and  transform  a~ 
worthless  swale  into  fertile  land.  The 
same  amount  would  take  out  the  stones 
or  root  out  the  trees.  Trees  are  all  right 
in  their  place,  but  their  place  is  near  the 
fence,  or  in  a  clump  by  themselves,  not 
scattered  all  over  an  otherwise  profitable 
field. 

Often  we  see  several  acres  of  rough 
land  which  is  not  in  a  shape  to  be  culti- 
vated, loafing  in  weeds  and  brush,  between 
live,  producing  fields,  simply  because  the 
farmer  has  not  the  ambition  to  fence 
them  in.  If  such  land  cannot  be  put 
under  cultivation  with  profit,  it  should 
be  fenced  and  turned  into  pasture,  or  if 
the  farmer  wishes  to  grow  tr^ees,  let  him 
set  out  some  useful  variety;  but  he  must 
not  allow  the  land  to  loaf  away  with  his 
profits,  growing  weeds,  brambles  and 
brush,  for  though  many  farmers  do  not 
seem  to  know  it,  there  are  just  as  many 
weeds  in  the  shape  of  worthless  trees 
as  in  ordinary  crops. 

Another  way  in  which  your  acres  loaf 
is  by  growing  crops  in  small  patches. 
Here  not  only  the  land  loafs,  but  also 


the  farmer,  the  hired  man  and  the  teams 
in  time  spent  in  turning  'corners,  and 
wasted  in  cultivating  small  patches.  In 
order  to  succeed  with  modern  heavy  ma- 
chinery the  farmer  must  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate long  stretches. 

Cut  out  all  parts  of  your  farm  that 
are  loafing  and  not  producing,  even  if 
it  takes  half  your  farm,  and  run  the  rest 
on  a  short  rotation  with  clover  or  other 
legumes,  and  you  will  produce  more 
crops,  with  one  half  the  man  and  team 
labor. 

The  Farmer's  Land  Should  Be  Used 
as  His  Bank 

Another  way  of  allowing  your  land  to 
loaf,  and  especially  in  the  older  portions 
of  the  country,  is  not  to  supply  sufficient 
plant  food  to  bring  a  -profitable  crop  to 
maturity.  The  farmer's  land  is  his  bank. 
A  part  of  the  plant  food  is  made  avail- 
able each  year  from  Nature's  inexhausti- 
ble supply,  the  rest  must  be  supplied,  and 
if  he  takes  it  out  faster  than  it  is  re- 
newed, his  crops  will  fail.  How  sad  it 
is  to  see  a  farmer  plow,  cultivate,  sow, 
harvest  and  thrash  half  a  crop  from  a 
field,  when  with  the  same  amount  of 
labor  he  could  have  prevented  his  field 
from  loafing  by  supplying  the  amount 
of  plant  food  needed  to  grow  a  full  crop, 
as  is  done  by  successful  farmers  all  over 
the  country. 

What  to  use  can  only  be  found  out  by 
experience  and  advice  from  the  experi- 
ment stations  and  practical  farmers ; 
but  if  clover  and  other  legumes  are 
grown,  and  a  large  amount  of  manure 
made,  very  little  nitrogen  will  be  needed. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  mineral  plant 
food  will  be  deficient,  especially  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained separately  as  potash  salts  and  acid 
phosphate,  or  in  mixture,  prepared  es- 
pecially for  those  farmers  who  rely  on 
atmospheric  nitrogen.  As  a  usual  thing, 
however,  farmers  of  the  latter  class  have 
fewer  loafing  acres,  and  they  produce 
maximum  crops  on  clean  fields  supplied 
with  sufficient  potash,'  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen,  as  shown  by  carefully  con- 
ducted tests  with  the  plant-food  ele- 
ments. To  the  farmer  with  loafing  acres 
I  can  only  say :  Get  rid  of  loafing  acres 
and  other  loose  ends  first,  then  you  will 
be  in  a  position  to  emulate  the  example  of 
the  "close  to  Nature  farmer." — G.  Fred 
Marsh  in  the  Southern  Planter. 

Success  With  Hot  Water 

In  the  fall  of  1898  I  began  looking  up 
*■  the  subject  of  house  heating  by  some 
other  method  than  by  stoves.  As  my 
house  covers  quite  an  area,  not  one  of 
the  furnace  men  would  agree  to  heat 
the  house  properly  with  hot  air,  except 
by  putting  the  furnace  in  the  vegetable 
cellar,  and  this  I  would  not  have,  so  I 
turned  to  the  system  of  hot-water  heat- 
ing. This  system  I  had  put  in.  at  the 
cost  of  three  hundred  dollars,  including 
the  board  of  two  men  who  installed  the 
plant,  and  drawing  material  from  the 
railroad  station.  The  boiler  is  placed  in 
a  room  by  itself,  in  the  cellar,  and  all 
the  dust  and  dirt  is  kept  there.  It  is 
covered  with  an  asbestos  jacket  to  retain 
the  heat,  and  all  the  pipes  that  lead  to 
and  from  the  boiler  and  radiators  are 
also  covered.  I  heat  ten  rooms,  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  having  nine-foot 
ceilings,  with"  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  of  radiation.  I'  find  the  stove  coal 
the  best  for  the  boiler,  have  used  only 
seven  tons  during  a  winter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  severe  winter,  which 
took  eight. 

Although  the  first  cost  of  hot-water 
heating  is  more  than  the  hot  air,  still 
the  difference  is  soon  saved  in  the  amount 
of  coal  used  and  the  results.  We  are 
more  than  pleased  with  the  system;  every 
room  is  heated  perfectly.  The  doors 
from  one  room  to  the  other  are  always 
left  open,  and  I  had  no  trouble  in  keep- 
ing the  heat  in  the  rooms  up  to  seventy- 
two  degrees  when  the  thermometer 
outside  registered  seventeen  degrees  be- 
low zero.~ 

One  great  advantage  this  system  has 
above  the  steam  heat  is  that  when  the 
fire  in  the  boiler  goes  down  and  the 
water  cools,  it  circulates  just  the  same, 
while  with  the  steam,  when  the  heat  is 
below  the  boiling  point  no  steam  is 
formed  and  the  heat  in  the  radiators  at 
once  stops.  During  the  years  that  I  have 
run  the  boiler  I  have  found  nothing  that 
could  be  improved,  so  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  important  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  a  good  boiler,  one  made 
for  this  express  purpose. — The  Rural 
New- Yorker. 
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Killing  Hogs  on  the  Farm 

t  is  possible  for  all  farmers  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  pork  of  the  best 
quality  the  year  around  if  they  give 
proper  care  and  attention  to  the  hogs  at 
killing  time,  which  should  occur  in  cold 
weather,  as  soon  as  the  hogs  have  been 
finished  with  corn  and  other  food  to 
make  the  quality  desirable.  Dividing  the 
time  of  killing  into  several  periods,  one 
can  provide  fresh  meat  from  October 
until  April.  For  a  change  of  meat  diet 
occasionally  kill  a  lamb  or  a  beef  and 
exchange  with  the  neighbors. 

Killing  Hogs  Early 

We  find  that  early  winter  is  the  most 
convenient  for  slaughtering  the  year's 
supply,  thus  giving  the  meat  the  required 
time  for  curing  before  warm  weather.  It 
is  necessary  to  get  the  meat  thoroughly 
cooled  and  in  a  firm  condition  before  cut- 
ting and  packing.  Withhold  food  from 
the  hogs  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
slaughtering  them.  This  makes  it  more 
convenient  for  removing  the  entrail  fat, 
which  can  be  successfully  accomplished 
while  retaining  the  animal  heat. 

Avoid  Undue  Excitement 

A  bullet  from  a  gun  or  a  tap  on  the 
forehead  with  a  hammer  will  not  excite 
the  animal.  Running  them  down  with 
dogs,  etc.,  should  not  be  permitted.  Avoid 
all  excitement,  in  order  to  have  the  blood 
discharge  freely.  If  the  flesh  retains  any 
blood  the  meat  cannot  be  cured  success- 
fully and  will  spoil  in  hot  weather.  Soon 
after  they  are  stunned,  turn  them  upon 
the  back,  have  an  assistant  to  hold  the 
legs,  etc.  The  operator  should  use  a 
medium-length  knife  with  a  keen  edge, 
making  a  clean  cut  in  front  of  the  breast 
bone,  then  turn  the  blade  and  thrust  it 
full  length  toward  the  tail,  turning  it 
quickly  from  right  to  left  to  sever  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  avoiding  a  .  side  or 
shoulder  stick.  Let  the  hog  rise  to  its 
feet  to  finish  bleeding.  Before  killing, 
have  water  heating,  platform  built,  gal- 
lows erected,  gambrels  and  spreading 
sticks  all  ready. 

A  Good  Scald  Essential 

Bring  the  water  to  the  boiling  point, 
put  in  a  small  quantity  of  wood  ashes, 
sal  soda  or  tar,  which  will  help  to  loosen 
the  hair  and  remove  scurf  from  the  skin. 
Boil  briskly  a  few  minutes,  and  remove 
the  water  to  the  scalding  barrel,  which 
will  make  it  about  the  right  temperature 
for  use ;  if  not,  add  cold  water.  Avoid  a 
hot  scald ;  it  sets  the  hair  and  makes  the 
skin  tender.  Place  a  hook  with  a  handle 
in  the  hog's  mouth,  then  sling  the  back 
half  of  the  body  into  the  scalding  barrel ; 
churn  up  and  down  several  times,  pulling 
it  out  occasionally  to  air.  Reverse  the 
hog,  cut  open  the  ham  strings,  insert 
the  gambrel  and  scald  the  front  end  the 
same  way.  Test  the  scald  by  pulling  the 
hair  on  the  legs  and  ears.  If  it  comes 
off  freely  the  scald  is  sufficient.  Pull  the 
carcass  onto  the  platform  and  scrape  off 
the  hair  quickly,  removing  it  from  the 
legs  and  head  first.  Return  the  water 
from  the  barrel  to  the  kettle,  and  have  it 
heating  for  the  next.  After  the  water 
has  been  used  or  tempered,  subsequent 
scalds  will  be  more  successful. 

As  soon  as  the  hair  is  removed,  hang 
the  hog  upon  the  gallows  by  placing  the 
end  of  the  gambrel  through  the  ham 
strings,  wash  the  carcass  thoroughly  by 
dashing  on  hot  water  and  scraping  toward 
the  head,  with  a  keen  blade  removing 
all  scurf  and  surplus  hair,  then  drench 
with  cold  water,  and  continue  the  same 
operation  until  the  body  is  cleaned  satis- 
factorily. 

Remove  Insides  Carefully 

It  tests  the  skill  of  the  operator  to  re- 
move the  entrails  with  despatch  and 
cleanliness.  Prepare  to  do  so  by  drawing 
a  sharp  knife  down  the  body  from  rec- 
tum to  sticking  point,  using  great  care 
not  to  cut  into  the  intestines.  Have  a 
basket  or  tub  ready  to  receive  the  en- 
trails, removing  the  fat  therefrom  while 
warm.  Cut  out  the  heart,  liver,  lights, 
windpipe  and  tongue,  usually  together. 
Place  a  cob  or  a  piece  of  wood  in 
the  mouth,  to  hold  the  jaws  open,  and  the 
spreader  sticks  about  half  way  down  the 
belly,  to  open  the  side,  then  proceed  to 
dash  in  clean,  cold  water  and  wash  inside 
perfectly  clean.  Let  the  carcass  hang  on 
the  gallows  until  cold  and  firm,  but  not 
frozen.  It  will  not  absorb  salt  or  cure 
as  effectually  as  unfrozen  meat. — Richard 
H.  Stone  in  The  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer. 


You  May 
Have  it 
FREE 


Write  us  today  so  we  can 
mail  you  this  book,  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  farmer's  li- 
brary.   This  handy,  pocket 
sized  book,  entitled — "Preparation  of 
the  Soil"  contains  articles  by  high 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  to  study 
it  will  mean  larger  and  better  crops  lor 
you.  Among  other  things  the  writers  tell 
of  the  vast  importance  of  thorough 
harrowing. 

They  tell  how  to  do  the  work  best  and  why 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using 

Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

This  is  the  only  harrow  that  will  crush,  cut,  turn, 
smooth  and  level,  all  in  one  operation.  It  is  low  In 
price,  made  entirely  of  steel  and  iron  and  is  favorably 
known  everywhere  as ''theharrow  of  all  work.'  being 
adapted  to  all  soils,  under  all  conditions.  The  knives 
cut  through  to  the  undersoil,  chopping  the  buried 
trash  but  never  dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it.  Where  we  have  no  dealer 
we  ship  direct.  But  first— Write  for  the  Free  Book.  Do 
it  now    Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  do. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc.,   127  Central  Ave,,    Mllllngton,  N,  J. 

It's  Easiest  on     b^^d&   Slzes  From 
Horse  and  _       %tfr^     3  Ft.  to 
Man         TV  J$\        17&  Ft.  Wide 


ACME 


Wouldn't  it  pay 
you  to  have  a  Water- 
loo Boy  Gasoline  Engine  if 
you  could  do  your  work 
better,  quicker  and  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  a  hired 
hand.  The 

Waterloo  Boy 

eaws  more  wood  in  one  day  than  a 
man  can  in  a  week,  runs  the  sepa- 
rator, does  the  churning,  the 
pumping,  and  all  the  time-taking, 
back-breaking  jobs  on  the  farm.  It 
costs  only  5  cents  a  day  to  run. 
Write  today  for  our  handsome  catalog 
and  oar  real  30-day  free  trial  offer. 


Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co. 

173  West  Third  Av. 

Waterloo,  -  -  Iowa. 


S  tickney  GasoIineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


[  The'engine  with  an  outside  igniter  and 
a  modem  open  tank  cooling  system. 
We  have  thousands  of  engines  in  suc- 
cessful operation  be- 
cause of years  of  experi- 
ence in  making  the  best. 

IjSeven  sizes,  1%  to  16  H.P. 

.Send  for  free  Catalog 
iand  Catechism  which 
tells  57  reasons  why  we  haoe  the  best  engine. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


Hay  Pre 

HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 


111 

38  styles  and  sizes  ol 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand- 
ard. Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy* 
and    safe    operati  ng. 

Don't  buy  until  yoi 
see  the  Eli  catalogue. 
Mailed  free.  "Write 
for  it  today. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1110  Hampshire  St.,  Qulncy,  Ills. 
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profit™  engine  owners 

Onr  Bubr  Stone  Mill  does  your 
work  and  attract  a  trade  from  y  ou  r 
neighbors.  Good  profit.  Grinds 
stock  feed,  also  hlgh-gTade  corn- 
meal,  rye,  graham,  wholewheat  or 
buckwheat  flour.  Old-fashioned 
millstones.  Aboycan  operate  and 
keep  It  In  order.  Low  first  coit. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for  "Book  on 
Mills."       Nordrke  &  Marmon  Co. 

1210Kentncky  Aye.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
America's  Leading  Flonf  Mill  Builders.  Est.  1S51 


AUTO -FEDAN  MAY  PRESS 


All  steel  and  iron, 3  strokes 
to  ronnd ;  2  men  can  run  it. 
Record, 3  tons  in  1  honr.  A 
feed  each  stroke  Smooth 
bales;  easy  draft.  Free 
trial.  Satisfaction  gnaran 
teed.  Ask  for  Catalog  7 
Aulo-Fodan 
Hay  Press  Co., 
1 52 1 W.  1 2th  SI. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

"RUNAWAY"  HORSES  KILL  HUNDREDS 

Don't  Risk  Death  or  Injury  in  Runaway 
"Accidents.  The  wonderful  «'Beerj  Bit" 
,(4  bits  in  ODe),  makes  any  horse  safe  to 
;drive  near  trains,  trolley  cars,  antomo- 
'biles,  bands,  etc.  Humane,  safe,  quickly 
ladiusted.  Circulars  free.  Write  today. 
IProf.  J.  B.  Beerj,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

Wheels.  Freight  Paid  $8.75 

for  4  Busgj  Wheels,  Steel  Tires  on.  With  Rubber 
Tires,  $ld.20. 1  mfg.  wheels  ?,  to  4  in.  tread.  Rubber 
Tire  Top  Buggies.  $41:  Harness,  £5.  Write  for  catalog. 
Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels.  15.60. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FKEE.   F.F.  Boob,'''"'"™1'* 
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American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
r    lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than\ny  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  yon.   II  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don't  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea- 
tures that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma- 
chines and  other  wood  working  ma- 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mm  Mtthbitry  Co, 

130  Hop*  St..  Hackattitown.  N.  J. 

16.8  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


REE 


To  prove  that 
our  "Bill- 
zard  Belt 
Evergreens 

grow  in  all  parts 
ol  the  country  we  offer  to 
send  6  fine  Spruces  ^  to  ^ 
tall,  tree  to  property  own  ere. 
Wholesale  value  and  mailing  expense 
over  30oents.  To  help,  send  S  cents  or 
as  you  please.  A  postal  will  bring  the 
trees  and  our  catalog  containing  many  colored 
photo  plates  of  our  choice  Blizzard  Belt  Fruits, 
Ornamentals,  etc.  We  want  to  get  acquainted  with  you 
and  it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  our  Hardy  Bliz- 
zard Belt  trees.  39  years*  experience  in  growing  hardy 
trees  here  in  what  was  once  <~?U^  the  Great  American 
Desert.    Write  today. 

THE  G  AID  MS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  34.  Osatfe,  Iowa 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


Apple  7c,  Peach  6c,  Plum  10c, 
Cherry  17c.  Beet  quality ,good  ' 
bearers,   grafted  stock, 
not  seedlings.  Concord 
Grapes  12.60  per  100. 
forest  free  Seed- 
lings $L00  per  . 
1,000 up,  We 
pay 


have 
a  com- 


the 
freight^ 


plete  line 
r    of  vegetable. 
Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds.  Our 
large  illustrated  cat- 
alog free. 
'German  Nurseries 
Box  52  Beatrice,  Neb. 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

By  special  arrangement  Ratekin's  big  1909 
seed  catalogue,  with  a  sample  of  "Diamond 
Joe's  Big  White"  seed  corn  that  made  153  bush- 
els per  acre,  will  be  mailed  free  to  every  reader 
of  this  paper  who  are  interested  in  the  crops 
they  grow.  This  big  book  tells  how  to  make 
the  farm  and  garden  pay.  It's  worth  dollars 
to  all  who  plant  or  sow.  Write  for  it  and  men- 
tion this  paper.  The  address  is  Ratekin's  Seed 
House,  Shenandoah,  la 

FEED  x 
GRINDER 

Ail  boats,  mill  told  In  an 
honest  way.   Try  II. 

Keep  It  if  satisfied.  If  no;,  send 
\t  back  at  my  expense.  No 
moneydown.  I  trust  you.  The 
fastest  and  best  grinder  made. 
A  few  bushels  of  :  -  rn  buys  it. 
It  saves  twice  its  cost  every 
year.  Get  my  free  catalog. 
7ff>,  JOLICT,  ILLINOIS 


DITTO 


6.  M.  OITTO,  BOX, 


kEALTHY  TREES  AND  SEEDS 


•TV 

■  —grown  on  new  land— therefore  hardy, 
^^S^r  sound  and  free  from  disease.  Prices 
^■^^  absolutely  the  lowest.  No  agents.  For- 
est tree  seedlings  tl.2S  per  1000.  Apples  7c  and  up. 
*"3  pay  freight.  Largest  Nursery  Catalog  Free. 
GALBEAITH  NURSERIES  A  SEED  CO., 
Box  %Q,  Fairbuxy,  Neb. 

—GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Tree*  Ac  Best  Root- 
ed  Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  inc. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  L*wUBo*«h,Box  F,  Frwlonis^i.T. 

fStihono  PUntc  Tfown  »■>•  °P«  W'U  »Uod  gr*at  col4— 
OdUUdgC  nanil  pricM  from  $1.00  per  thotusnd  to  J  I/"  p«r 
tbooBsna.  W.  b.T.  mil  Tir  I  at  i  e. ;  ip«c[al  express  rmtea.  N.  H 
BlitchCo.,  Box  99,  Me  j^eit,  S.C.  The  Lrfeet  truer  firm  id  the  world. 

Beau  the 
Torld, 
'ite  now. 

L.  N.  CRILL  SEED   CO.,  ELK  POINT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

aiSOS,  PEKWICS  ft  LiWHKME.  U- 
l»b.  «7  inn.   Boi  ■,  Waeklnict.ii.  II  I 
Beit  references.    C.reful,  honest  work. 
Booklet  free.    TTriU  ... 


PR II  I  '<t  DAKOTA  SEED  CORN  ft, 

UltILL,  U   Corn  Book  mailed  FBEE.  Writ 


PATENTS I 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  eel  the  very  best  attention.  


The  Little  Greenhouse 

I would  not  urge  the  average  farmer 
to  build  a  little  greenhouse  under  the 
pretense  that  he  would  find  it  very 
profitable  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
It  costs  money  to  build  even  a  small  affair 
of  this  kind,  and  it  is  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
not  a  little  expense  to  run  it  during  the 
winter.  Just  at  this  time  it  appears  to 
be  even  more  than  doubtful  to  many 
whether  forced  vegetables,  such  as  let- 
tuce, radishes,  etc.,  can  be  grown  in  large 
houses,  on  a  commercial  scale,  with  profit 
to  the  grower. 

I  know  that  I  would  have  to  sell  re- 
produce of  this  kind,  grown  in  my  small 
house,  for  a  very  fancy  price  in  order  to 
pay  me  for  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  raising  it.  But  I  am  willing  to  pay 
well  for  the  fun  of  having  a  winter  gar- 
den— for  the  green  stuff  that  comes  on 
my  table  at  a  time  when  other  people 
have  none,  and  for  the  chance  of  spending 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  working  with  my 
plants,  and  with  the  soil  in  the  comfort- 
able temperature  and  atmosphere  under 
the  glass  roof  at  a  time  when  snow  covers 
the  fields  and  all  the  water  courses  are 
ice  bound. 

The  well-to-do  farmer  who  loves  gar- 
dening, and  appreciates  the  fresh  vege- 
tables which  he  could  produce  during  the 
winter  for  his  table,  or  likes  to  see  his 
wife  and  children  "fuss"  with  flowers 
and  plants,  might  do  much  worse  with  a 
hundred  dollars  or  two  than  put  up  a 
modest  greenhouse  or  a  conservatory  as 
an  annex  on  the  south  side  of  the  dwell- 
ing house. 

A  house  intended  for  service  during  the 
winter,  however,  should  always  be  heated 
by  means  of  a  hot-water  heater.  It- can 
be  heated  by  means  of  a  fireplace  and  a 
flue,  either  with  wood  or  coal.  But  this 
plan  entails  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
increasing  care  and  worry.  If  to  be  used 
merely  as  a  plant  house  (for  vegetable 
plants),  to  be  started  up  toward  the  end 
of  February,  the  fireplace  and  flue  plan 
would  work  very  well.  Many  small 
plant  houses  are  run  that  way  quite  suc- 
cessfully. With  a  hot-water  heater,  how- 
ever, we  have  an  easy  time,  early  in 
winter  or  late. 

To  the  well-to-do  farmer,  therefore, 
a  little  greenhouse  may  be  a  convenience 
and  more  or  less  a  luxury.  But  the  case 
is  different  with  the  market  gardener. 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to 
his  trade,  to  secure  best  results,  without 
the  possession  or  use  of  a  plant  house. 
In  his  case  it  is  the  early  bird  which 
catches  the  worm.  If  he  cannot  start  his 
plants  early,  he  cannot  sell  early  plants 
or  early  vegetables,  and  in  them  gener- 
ally the  profit  lies.  The  structure  may  be 
simple,  home  made,  of  cheap  materials, 
as  they  are  found  most  available  on  the 
farm,  with  ordinary  hotbed  sash  used  for 
roof,  etc.,  but  it  may  be  made  helpful 
and  profitable,  nevertheless. 

Cauliflower  Seed 

One  of  our  friends  in  Oregon  writes 
that  the  climate  of  that  region  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  found  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region.  He  does  not  see  why  he 
could  not  raise  good  cauliflower  seed  as 
well  as  people  about  Puget  Sound.  Prob- 
ably he  could  if  he  tried. 

I  have  had  seed  directly  from  growers 
in  the  Puget  Sound  region  that  gave  ex- 
cellent results,  being  much  plumper  and 
giving  stronger  plants  than  seed  imported 
from  Europe.  Little  difference,  however, 
could  be  seen  between  the  heads  grown 
from  this  seed  and  those  from  European 
seed. 

The  American  seed  has  never  become 
popular  among  either  seedsmen  or  mar- 
ket gardeners,  although  it  can  be  had 
much  cheaper.    I  do  not  know  whether 


Planet  Jr. 


n 


No.  38  Slnele- Wheel 
D1»oHo«  Cultivator 
and  Plow  Is  a  handy  tool 
for  quick  thorough  garden 

cultivation.  Discs  are  adjust- 
able for  depth,  and  throw  to 
or  Ixom  the  row. 


pro- 


Bigger  crops  with  less  work 

.  Planet   Jr.  implements  are  the 
est  labor-savers  and  crop 
^ducers  ever  used  in  the  garden  or 

1  the  farm.   They  do  the  work  of 
_  six  men,  and  do  it  better  than  by  old 
acthods.   Invented  and  manul 
^tured  by  a  practical  farmer.  Strong 
and  lasting-   Fully  guaranteed. 
'  ..New  No.  10  Horse- Hoe.  Cultivator, 

I'  r.  and  vine  Turner  is  the  light 
,  strongest  Horse-Hoe  made.  Works  great 
as  a  furrower. 

rite  today  for  free  1909  cata- 
logue of  all  Planet  Jr.  implements 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co. 
Box  1 107F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEED  CORN 


IHsmond  .I.,.  -  Rig  White-  K  rli.  ~t  Maturing  Big  Eared 
Corn  in  the  world.  Made  153  bushels  per  acre.  It  costa  but 
25  cent*  per  acre  for  need.  Big  illartrntnd  catalog  of  wed 
com  and  all  kind,  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  Fit  I  1. 

if  you  mention  thin  paper. 

RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE.  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

(LABOrBT  SEED  CORN  OBOWKBS  IN  THE  WOBLDI 


our  seedsmen  use  and  sell  much  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  they  seem  to  be  afraid  to  speak 
of  it  or  advertise  it.  Nobody  should 
imagine  that  growing  good  cauliflower 
seed  is  either  an  easy  or  an  inexpensive 
undertaking,  even  under  most  favorable 
climatic  conditions.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  particular  points  about  it  that 
have  to  be  learned  and  observed,  and 
before  anybody  can  engage  in  it  with 
any  hope  of  success  he  will  have  to  study 
the  business  very  closely. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Marsh,  of  Puget  Sound, 
was  the  pioneer  grower  of  cauliflower 
seed  in  that  locality.  A  general  brief  ac- 
count of  the  business  is  given  by  him  in 
"The  Cauliflower,"  by  A.  A.  Crozier, 
published  in  1891. 

On  Long  Island  some  seed  has  been 
produced  by  starting  plants  in  July,  hold- 
ing the  partially  developed  plants  over 
in  cold  frames  or  cellars  until  spring, 
then  transferring  them  again  to  open 
ground  to  bloom  and  produce  seed.  Good 
seed  is  expensive,  but  we  must  have  it. 
and  I  still  rely  on  my  regular  seedsman 
to  furnish  it  to  me. 

Chicago  Giant  Celery 

From  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Chicago  Giant  celery  on  my  grounds  this 
last  year  I  suspected  it  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween Giant  Pascal  and  White  Plume 
Self-Blanching,  or  a  sport  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these.  The  introducer  of  this 
fine  new  sort  tells  me  that  this  new 
self-blanching  "Giant"  was  found  in  a 
field  of  Pascal  in  Wayne  County,  New- 
York.  Whether  cross  or  sport,  however. 
nobod}r  can  give  any  definite  information. 
The  chances  are  that  it  is  a  self-blanch- 
ing sport  of  the  Pascal,  and  one  of  re- 
markable vigor  besides. 

The  New  Celery  Culture 

Questions  in  regard  to  newer  experi- 
ences with  the  close-planting  system  of 
growing  celery,  known  also  as  the  "new 
celery  culture,"  frequently  come  to  me, 
and  I  may  answer  them  in  a  general  way 
by  saying  that  I  do  not  now  practise  it. 

I  aim  for  quality,'  not  merely  for  quan- 
tity, and  while  the  new  celery  culture 
gives  us  the  highest  possible  amount  of 
stuff  on  a  given  area,  an  immense  lot  of 
stalk  and  leafage,  the  celery  thus  pro- 
duced is  not  of  the  whiteness,  the  sweet- 
ness and  brittleness  of  the  plants  grown 
by  the  older  boarding-up  or  earthing-up 
methods.  Even  White  Plume'  remains 
greener,  and  stronger  in  flavor,  when 
grown  in  crowded  beds  than  when  planted 
in  single  rows  and  blanched  in  a  proper 
manner. 

I  usually  make  my  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  aim  to  set  the  plants  six  to  seven 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  I  select  for 
these  rows  the  very  richest  spot  that  I 
have  available  in  my  garden.  This  gives 
us  celery  that  is  worth  having. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  are  prac- 
tising the  "new  celery  culture."  If  so, 
let  us  hear  about  it,  and  what  success  you 
are  having  with  it. 

Hand  Plant  Setters 

A  California  reader  sends  us  advertise- 
ments (cut  from  some  catalogue)  of  a 
hand  plant  setter,  and  asks  our  opinion 
about  it.  In  1893  I  got  one  of  these  hand-  I 
planting  devices  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  we 
might  use  it  for  setting  out  our  onion 
plants. 

In  clean,  sandy  soil,  in  best  condition 
for  plant  setting,  such  devices  do  very  | 
well ;  and  yet  we  can  set  plants  with  the 
fingers,  or  with  a  dibbling  device,  quite 
rapidly  and  conveniently  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  when  the  soil  is  a  little 
too  damp  or  sticky,  or  not  perfectly  free 
from  clods  or  gravel  or  rubbish  of  any 
kind,  or  in  stronger  loams,  etc.,  we  have 
more  trouble  with  hand  planters  than 
with  old-fashioned  hand  tools,  dibbles, 
trowels,  etc.  And  when  we  want  to  set 
cabbage  plants,  strawberry  plants  or  sim- 
ilar plants  by  hand,  there  is  no  device 
I  have  yet  found  that  can  beat  a  common 
sharp  spade  or  the  crescent-shaped  sod 
cutter  such  as  I  usually  use  for  the 
work. 

With  a  youngster  to  carry  the  plants, 
and  stick  one  into  the  opening  made  by 
the  sharp  tool  across  the  row,  the  person 
handling  the  spade  or  sod  cutter  can 
walk  along,  doing  the  planting,  at  a 
fairly  good  pace.  Yet  there  may  be  people 
whp  will  just  get  the  hang  of  handling 
one  of  the  special  hand  transplanting 
devices,  and  do  good  and  rapid  work  with 
them.    There  is  nothing  like  trying. 


Collar. 

""Salves 


Dollar. 


Think  of  it— at  least  two  cents  a  day  for  your 
collar  wash  bill!  That's  $7.30  a  year— and  $3.00 
for  the  collars.  That's  $10.30.  Yon  didn't  know 
it  cost  so  much?  Well— four  LITHOLIN  Water- 
proofed Linen  Collars  cost  $1.00  and  will  last 
you  a  year.  When  soiled  just  wipe  them  white 
as  new  with  a  damp  cloth.  Being  linen  they  look 
linen,  always  keep  in  shape,  never  wilt  or  crack, 
and  are  to  be  had  in  every  fashionable  style. 
All  sizes.  Then  there's  "cuff"  money— figure 
that  out.and  you'll  investigate.  If  so,  you'll  buy. 

Collars  25c.     Cuffs  50c. 

Always  sola  from  a  RED  box.  Avoldsubstimtlon. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send,  giving  styles, 
size,  how  many,  with  remittance,  and  we  wilt 
mail,  postpaid.  Styles  booklet  free  on  request. 
THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 
Dept.  14,      7  Waverly  Place,      New  York 


STYLE 


FIT 


COtsPDRT 


Through  two  generations  our  trees  and  plants  have  stood 
rigorous  quality  tests  and  the  constant  increase  in  demand 
for  our  stock  is  the  hest  of  proof  that  it  has  beeafouadsatis- 
factory  in  every  way  and  in  every  section. 

WE'RE  BIG  AND  PROUD  OF  IT 

Because  -we've  grown  as  the  demand  for  our  stuff  In- 
creased.  Our  1900  Catalogue  is  a  fine  book,  with  photo- 
graphic  illustrations,  some  in  color,  and  practical 
descriptions.  We  specialize  on  Strawberries  and  Peaches, 
but  have  a  full  line  of  other  fruits  and  Ornamentals.  See  our 
book  before  you  order — it's  yours  if  you  ask  for  it. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES 
Box  311  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


A  Great  Wonder 

Discovered  in  Germany. 

-'"•»■  Here  is  a  vegetable 

wonder  e  re  r  yt>  o  d  y 
wants— a  new  Straw- 
berry yon  can  easily 
grow  from  seed,  will 
bear  fruit  the  first  sea- 
son. It  is  an  ever  bear- 
ing variety,  producing 
fruit  continually,  ana 
over  one-pint  of  berries 
have  been  picked  from 
one  plant  as  late  as 
October.  Seed  sown  in 
the  house  in  winter  will 
begin  to  fruit  early  and 
bear  all  summer. 
Plants  perfectly  hardy  anywhere. 
1W-T0  introduce  this  wonderful  Strawberry  we  will 
send  one  packet  of  the  seed,  a  10  ct.  Due  Bill,  good  for 
10  cts.  worth  of  any  seedsyou  want,  also  our  1909  Cata- 
logue, which  contains  10  colored  plats  pages1rruany 
novelties  and  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  World 
you  cannot  obtain  elsewhere,  all  for  only  II  cts. 
Mills  Seed  House,  Box  60.  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 
If  yon  mention  this  paper  and  enclose  10c.  silver 
wejvu^enc^^ee^ge^^^a^e^flowerfro^^ajDan. 


2KGasoline 
Engine 

MSI  ^olm  COULD  YOU  USE  A  GASO- 
LINE ENGINE — cheapest, 
simplest,  most  reliable 
power  made?  We  furnish 
this  2-Horse  Power  En- 
gine, all  complete*  ready 
to  run,  for  only  $49.95. 
Larger  sizes  up  to  10-horse  power  for  equally  low 
prices.     Every  engine  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

SHIPPED  ON  60  DAYS'  TRIAL, 

plete  and  simple  instruction  book.  For  complete 
information,  illustrations,  descriptions  and  prices, 
the  best  Gasoline  Enelne  Offer  ever  made,  write  and 
ask  for  our  tree  Gasoline  Engine  Catalogue  No.  121* 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 

POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that| 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 
SPRAY, 
DIG  and 
SORT 

There's  nothing  In 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPENWALL  EQUIPMENT  I 

Write  for  copyof  our  free  book  telling  how  | 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

A  SPIN  WALL  MFG.  CO. 

432Sabln  St.,  Jackson,  Mioh., U.S.A. 

Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


FREE! 


GARDEN 
SEEDS 

Two  Packets  for  Trial. 

We  send  two  regular  sized  packets  of  our  superior 
Gnrdrn  Seed,  your  selection,  and  our  Bis  1909 
Heed  itlanual  absolutely  Free  to  all  new  Inquiries. 
We  are  anxious  to  Increase  our  number  of  customers 
and  have  you  become  acquainted  with  ourGuarnn- 
teed  Seeds  is  the  reason  we  make  this  generous  offer 

If  you  give  Our  Seeds  a  trial,  we  are  sure  you  will 
become  one  of  our  pleased  customers.  Write  today 
for  our  Big  1909,  100-page,  illustrated  Seed  Catalog. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  Box  342,  Ciarindm.  la. 


LEARN  TAXIDERMY 


t  At  Home  by  Mall.  We  teach  yon  bow  to  ™ 
moantall  ktudsof  Birds  and  Animals,  Bow  to 
Tan  Sklru,  How  to  Make  beautiful  Raft.  Rubes 
/  fin.)  Pur  Garments,  all  in  your  spar*  time, 
J  Pleasant  and  wonderfully  profitable.  Y<>u  can 
I  double  your  present  income  without  difficulty. 
^WE  GUARANTEE  SUCCESS  or  REFUND  TUITION 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates. 
aFWsTsT— Write  today  fur  Illustrated  Taxidermy  Book,  Copy 
of  Taxidermy  Macaxine  and  full  particular!  of  this  work. 
1  MORTH WESTERN  SCHOOL  of  TAXIDERMY  Boi9l7H.0miht.Neb. 
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Fruit  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


THE  WONDERBERRY 

I  Luscious  Berry  Ripening  in  Three  Months  from  Seed. 

Luther  Bnrbank's  Greatest  Creation. 
pEUIT  blue-blaok  like  an  enormous  rich  blueberry 
in  looks  and  taste.  Unsurpassed  for  eating  raw, 
cooked,  canned  or  preserved  in  any  form.  The  greatest 
garden  fruit  ever  introduced  and  equally  valuable  in 
hot,  dry,  cold  or  wet  climates.  Easiest  plant  in  the  world 
to  grow,  succeeding  anywhere  and  yielding  great  masses 
of  rich  fruit  all  summer  and  fall— and  all  winter  in  pots 
— (As  a  pot  plant  it  is  both  ornamental  and  useful.)  The 
greatest  boon  to  the  family  garden  ever  known.  Every- 
body can  and  will  grow  it.  We  are  the  6ole  introducers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  offer  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  cash  prizes,  for  which  see  Catalogue. 

Seed  30c  per  packet,  8  packets  for  50c 
Also  our  Great  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and 
New  Fruits  for  2909,  FREE.    Nearly  150  pages,  with 
colored  plates  and  many  startling  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Ferry 'a  are  beat  because  every  year 
the  retailer  gets  a  new  supply,  freshly 
tested  and  put  np.  Ton  ran  no  risk  of 
poorly  kept  or  remnant  stocks.  We  take 
the  pains ;  you  get  the  results.  Buy  of  the 
best  equipped  and  most  expert  seed  grow- 
ers in  America.  It  is  to  our  advantage  to 
satisfy  you.  We  will.  For  sale  every- 
where.   Our  1909  Seed  Annual  free. 
Write  to 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


ONLY2  CENTS 

This  Gigantic  Tomato 

Here  is  the  king  of  all  Tomatoes,  largest 
.and  most  productive,  fruits  often  weigh- 
"ing3  toslbs.,  each,  and  loo  to  150  lbs.  have 
■  been  grown  on  one  plants  very  smooth, 
t  f  e  w  seeds,  solid  all  through,  ripens  early 
being  a  handsome  red  color.  A  few 
-plants  will  produce  more  Tomatoes  than 
pany  family  can  use. 

Our  Special  Offer 

We  want  every  person  who  uses  seeds  to 
^see  our  1909  Seed  Book  and  try  this  Gigan- 
tic Tomato  and  we  will  send  a  sample 
packet  for  trial,  with  Seed  Book  for 
only  2  eta.  This  book  is  full  of  new 
,  vegetables.  Fruits  and  Flowers 
at  3c  a  packet  and  up- 
wards direct  from  our 
Farms.  Save  money  by 
\  buying  your  Seeds  from 
I  us. 

Falrview  Seed  Farms, 
Lock  Box  122, 
Gigantic  Syracuse,  -  N.  Y. 


Our  new  seedling.  A  prodigious  yielder  of  Largo, 
Round,  Smooth,  White,  Dellclously 
flavored  tubers.  Vigorous  grower;  handsome  in  ap- 
pearance.  Splendid  shipper.    Cooks  dry  and  mealy. 

For  25c  (stamps  or  coin)  will  mail  1  lb.  Late  Fetoskey, 
1909  catalog  of  sure  to  grow  Northern  Grown 
Seed*  and  coupon  good  for  SOc  worth  Free 
Seeds*   Catalog  alone  mailed  free.    Write  quick. 
Darling  &  Beahan,  330  Mich.  St.,  Fetoikey,  Mich. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 


BY  OSE  51  AN.  It's  MING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Satm  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  III  us.  catalog  showing  latest  ImproTe* 
menu  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 
Poidloz  Sawlne  Mich.  Co..  158  E.Harrlsoa  St.Chicaco.  111. 
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Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year-old 

Grapevines 


$1.00 

Postpaid. 


Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black.  Just  the  kind 
for  planting  around  the  house,  along  fences,  or  in  the 
garden.  We  also  offer  fl>e  three-year-old  vines  for 
»l.oo.  Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable 
book,  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune,  free  with  every 
order.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every 
garden.    T,  g.  hEBBARD  COMPANY,  Gr.pevlne  Specialist.. 

established  42  Yean.   PBKDOSU.  N.  Y. 

Spraying 

Guide  Free 

Something  New 

Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  labor  and  fluid.  ^3 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  B"  e"' *  n."  y. 


"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS 


WE  SELL 

GUNS  AND  TRAPS 


T 


WE  BUY 

FURS  AND  HIDES 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  27.  NORTHWESTERN 
HIDE  AND  FUR  COMPANY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


W  W  m.  M  _  U  U  ^mJ 

-w  -w  3  w  w  Catalog  free  to  Everybody 
Shcerln's    Wholesale    Nurseries,    DaneTllle,   IN*.  T 


Cherry  Trees.  2  years  old. 
4  cents  each.  Boxing  Free. 


Spraying  Experience  by  a 
Fruit  Grower 

No  feature  of  our  horticultural  work 
has  caused  more  anxiety  and  in- 
tense interest  than  the  protection  of 
trees  and  fruit  from  insect  pests  and  fun- 
gous difficulties.  Several  years  ago  we 
thought  that  we  possessed  all  knowledge 
upon  the  subject;  to-day  our  most  thor- 
ough experimenters  cross  this  threshold 
with  the  caution  of  the  mariner  embark- 
ing upon  an  unknown  sea.  Men  of  every 
walk  of  life  have  become  alarmed  at  the 
threatened  destruction  of  our  fruit  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  changing  from  a  nation 
of  steak  eaters  to  one  of  fruit  eaters. 
Yet  amid  this  gloom  and  all  this  threat- 
ened danger  we  have  advanced  in  the 
practise  of  spraying,  so  that  brighter 
hopes  are  held  for  the  future  by  those 
who  note  the  essentials. 

With  me  the  work  of  spraying  has 
been  exceedingly  profitable.  There  are 
phases  of  horticultural  operation  that 
seem  to  admit  of  indifference,  but  spray- 
ing never.  It  must  be  done  at  the  proper 
time,  with  the  proper  material,  and  with 
full  knowledge  and  regard  for  conditions. 
To  be  successful  we  must  first  know  what 
to  spray  for,  next  what  to  spray  with, 
how  to  mix  the  material,  and  the  right 
time  to  make  the  application. 

Spraying  has  not  yet  become  general, 
for  the  reason  that  farmers  have  not 
adequate  knowledge  of  insects,  of  their 
life  history,  of  their  ways  of  propaga- 
tion and  spread,  or  of  their  manner  of 
obtaining  their  living  whereby  injury 
is  done  to  trees  and  fruit.  There  are 
many  species  in  collections,  and  about 
two  hundred  different  kinds  of  insects 
that  prey  upon  the  apple  alone. 

Many  fruit  growers  make  no  effort  in 
spraying,  and  consequently  suffer  con- 
tinual loss  to  their  orchard  interests.  It 
is  not  essential  to  learn  about  all  of  these 
pests,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  a  few 
of  the  general  principles  that  govern  in- 
sect life  in  its  methods  of  propagation 
and  in  its  feeding  habits.  This  every  fruit 
grower  may  learn  from  his  state  experi- 
ment station  and  farm  journals,  which 
are  continually  giving  information  in  the 
most  practical  form.  There  is  no  longer 
valid  reason  or  excuse  for  any  farmer  or 
fruit  grower  to  be  ignorant  of  the  meth- 
ods to  be  employed  for  the  prevention  of 
loss  from  insects. 

When  to  Spray 

It  is  very  important  to  start  the  spray- 
ing at  the  right  time.  No  fixed  rules  can 
be  given  for  this.  When  the  aphids  be- 
gin to  appear,  the  trees  need  to  be  in- 
spected closely  to  note  when  the  insects 
begin  their  damaging  work.  Following  a 
warm  period  in  March,  we  have  found 
the  buds  of  apple  trees  covered  with 
young  aphids,  that  had  come  out  before 
the  leaves.  It  is  also  very  important 
to  spray  these  at  this  early  time ;  other- 
wise they  will  injure  and  weaken  the 
buds  in  their  development,  lessening  the 
quantity  and  also  injuring  the  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

The  tent  caterpillar  frequently  hatches 
before  the  foliage  comes  out,  when  it  is 
forced  to  live  upon  the  buds.  They  are 
even  more  destructive  than  the  aphids, 
both  of  which  occasionally  are  preying 
at  the  same  time  upon  the  buds.  The' 
crop  of  fruit  at  times  is  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  these  insects  that  come  out  in  ad- 
vance of  the  foliage. 

Bordeaux  is  beneficial  when  applied 
upon  swelling  buds,  and  if  sprayed  at 
the  same  time  with  arsenate  of  lead  will 
check  the  aphids  some  by  contact,  while 
it  will  quickly  kill  the  young  caterpillars. 
To  obtain  well-developed  fruit  with  high 
color,  the  leaves  of  trees  must  be  pro- 
tected. There  are  many  kinds  of  leaf- 
eating  insects  that  so  injure  the  foliage 
that  there  can  be  little  or  no  perfect  fruit 
obtained,  as  it  is  through  the  foliage  that 
the  trees  and  fruit  are  nourished  and  de- 
veloped. By  going  through  the  apple 
orchard  and  looking  at  the  apple  trees 
that  have  not  been  sprayed,  there  will  be 
found  very  few  perfect  leaves.  Nearly 
every  leaf  will  be  more  or  less  eaten,  in 
many  instances  only  the  stems  being  left. 
The  fruit  will  be  small,  with  no  color 
and  of  poor  keeping  quality.  By  spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux,  to  which  is  added 
two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  each 
fifty  gallons,  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  have 
fallen,  again  in  ten  days  and  a  third  time 
two  weeks  later,  the  codling  moth,  tent 
caterpillar  and  other  leaf-eating  insects 
will  be  destroyed,  the  foliage  not  only 
saved,  but  the  fruit  will  be  of  much  finer 
quality. 


The  spraying  must  be  done  with  great 
thoroughness.  This  cannot  be  done  on 
a  large  scale  with  small  hand  pumps. 
There  are  many  good  power  sprayers 
made.  The  gas  sprayer  is  giving  good 
satisfaction,  the  power  of  which  is  al- 
ways ready  and  easily  applied,  while  there 
are  no  pumps  to  get  out  of  order.  A  good 
mist  thrown  over  every  part  of  the  tree 
is  more  effective  than  saturation.  The 
hand  pumps  are  handy  for  use  about 
two-year-old  trees  and  berry  fields. 

_  I  am  using  a  petroleum  solution,  scale- 
cide, as  an  autumn  and  spring  spray. 
This  material  was  used  the  second  week 
in  November,  when  the  foliage  was  partly 
off  the  trees.  One  gallon  of  scalecide  is 
put  into  twenty-five  gallons  of  water, 
when  it  is  ready  for  immediate  use.  This 
solution  has  done  most  effective  work 
in  our  orchards. 

The  salt,  sulphur  and  lime  mixture  is  a 
disagreeable  material  to  apply,  laborious 
and  expensive  to  prepare  and  unless  per- 
fect in  its  combination  is  ineffective.  I 
have  seen  orchards  sprayed  with  the  sul- 
phur mixture,  where  not  over  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  scales  were  killed  and 
none  of  the  fruit  was  fit  for  sale.  Those 
who  have  the  best  facilities  for  making 
the  sulphur  mixture  say  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  the  mixture  twice  alike. 

Scalecide  an  Efficient  Remedy 

We  make  two  applications  of  scalecide 
— in  the  autumn  and  in  the  spring.  The 
scale  is  less  resistant  at  these  times,  and 
by  so  doing  I  expect  to  kill  ninety  to 
ninety-five  per  cent,  which  will  prevent 
any  perceptible  injury  to  fruit  the  fol- 
lowing season. 

Pears  and  apples  are  attacked  by  the 
apple  and  pear  scab,  a  fungus  that  spots 
and  cracks  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  The 
foliage  of  the  apple  suffers  from  the 
same  cause.  Before  we  began  regular 
spraying  we  had  trees  well  loaded,  but 
entirely  without  leaves  early  in  the  fall. 
The  crop  under  such  conditions  is  of  no 
value  to  the  grower.  Since  we  have 
taken  up  regular  spraying,  covering  sev- 
eral years,  we  have  had  regular  crops 
of  an  exceedingly  fine  quality  of  apples. 

For  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
reducing  the  strength  of  Bordeaux  until 
at  the  next  spraying  this  spring  we  will 
use  the  4-4-50  solution ;  that  is  four 
pounds  of  bluestone,  four  pounds  of  lime 
and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  We  have 
little  or  no  discoloration  of  the  fruit,  aris- 
ing from  the  stronger  solution  of  Bor- 
deaux, which  has  done  much  damage  to 
some  growers  during  the  past  five  years. 
We  start  to  spray  our  orchards  as  soon 
as  the  trees  are  planted. 

Young  trees  are  very  generally  at- 
tacked by  canker,  which  soon  shows  it- 
self on  the  body  in  dark-colored  patches, 
even  at  two  years  old,  and  not  only  is 
the  foliage  sprayed  to  prevent  fungus  and 
insect  injury,  but  the  bodies  are  as  thor- 
oughly sprayed  to  protect  them  from  the 
attack  of  canker.  In  spraying  older  and 
bearing  trees,  the  branches  and  bodies 
are  as  thoroughly  covered  with  Bordeaux 
as  the  fruit  and  leaves. 

Where  there  is  a  commercial  orchard 
of  any  extent  it  is  now  necessary  to  have 
a  force  of  men  whose  time  is  to  be  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  spraying  for  a  period 
of  nearly  two  months.  If  this  is  done  it 
will  give  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  good  marketable  fruit.  Be- 
fore spraying,  prune  the  trees,  cut  out 
the  tops  and  hold  them  down  to  eighteen 
feet  in  height.  A  fruit  tree  will  stand 
more  pruning  than  most  fruit  growers 
imagine  if  done  intelligently.  Remove 
the  brush  before  beginning  to  spray.  I 
repeat,  get  ready  for  spraying,  and  do  it 
right  at  the  proper  time.  There  is  more 
money  returned  for  perfect  spraying  for 
the  money  expended  than  by  any  other 
feature  of  horticultural  work. 

Chas.   A.  Umoselle. 


POTASH 

means  dollars  in  the  grower's 
pocket.  Perfection  of  size, 
color  and  flavor  as  well  as 
large  yields  of 

AU  Kinds  of  Fruit 

are  secured  by  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers rich  in  Potash.  See 
that  your  fertilizer  has  enough 
Potash — at  least  10%,  and  send 
to  us  for  Free  Literature  telling 
how  much  each  kind  of  fruit 
ought  to  have  to  get  best 
results. 

Valuable  Literature  on  the  Cultivation  and 
Fertilization  of  all  Fruits.  Vegetables  and 
Grains  sent  Free  on  request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau^.,  New  York 

Chicago,  Monadnock  Block      Atlanta,  Candler  Bldg. 


GREGORYS 

SEEDS 


If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  a  growing  crop, 
,  plant  Gregory's  Seeds.  Always  sold  under 
three  warrants.  For  overfiftyyeaTBthey  have 
been  trie  standard  for  purity  and  reliability. 

Gregory's  Seed  Book — FREE 

to  everyone  who  writes  for  a  copy.  It  is  ' 
full  of  practical  instruction.  One  of  the 
most   valuable  books  for 
farmers  and  gardeners  ever 
given  away. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregoit  S  Son 
Karblehead,  Uui. 
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SEEDS  GIVEN  AWAY 


3 


We  are  giving  away  Beeds  of  these  10  Kinds  as 
Free  Samples  for  trial  to  introduce  among  new 
customers,  to  test  our  seeds.which  will  produce  bushels 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers  worthmany  dollars. 
1  pkg.  Mammoth  Blackberry .BigKjnd;  growsfrom  seed. 
1  pkg.  Beets,  Scarlet  Globe;  grows  beets  in  a  few  weeks. 
1  pkg.  Cabbage,  Early  June;  forms  good  heads  in  June. 
1  pkg.  Garden  Lemon,  fruits  color  and  size  of  lemons. 
1  pkg.  Radish.New  Lightning,  Scarlet;  quickest  grower. 
1  pkg.  Tomato,  Early  July;  ripens  by  July  4th  in  North. 
1  pkg.  Giant  Field  Corn,  Biggest  in  the  World;  14  ft. 
J  Pkg.  Baby  Pop  Corn,  Smallest,  1  ft.  high,  perfect  ears. 
1  pkg.  German  Soup  Beans,  New  from  Germany. 
1  pkg.  Sweet  Peas,  80  Named  Kinds  in  a  Mixture. 
1  nese  10  Sample  Lots  growing  in  your  garden,  will 
Jour  delight  to  show  and  surprise  your  neighbors, 
ana  we  will  mail  all  10  pkgs.  in  a  Coupon  Envelope 
ior  6c.  postage  and  packing,  and  this  Coupon  Envelope 
w~*°  emptied  will  be  accepted  as  10c.  payment  on 
anything  in  our  catalogue. 

1909  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  Novelties, 
withl0ColoredPlates,mai]edfreewitheverySamplelot. 
F.  B.  MILLS  CO.  Seedsmen,  Box  600,  Washington, Iowa. . 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street.  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 
305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Xi  u 

Address  Office  Nearest  To» 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN- 
TAX,  TREES.  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet- 
ter grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  post- 
paid. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  C ANNAS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections 
cheap  In  Seeds,  Plants.  Roses,  etc.  Elegant 
168-page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  It  today  and 
see  what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct 
deal  will  Insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost. 
THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Box  1 49  PainemUe.  0. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Firesidt 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Samples  of 

Green's  Prices: 

ft  E    AFIIT  nCECD  One  Crawford  Peach  tree, "1  best  New  Diploma  Currant, 
CQ    uEn  I    UrmiW     1  Niagara  White  Grape,  1  Live  Forever  hardy  Rose- 
bush, all  delivered  at  your  home,  by  mail,  for  25  cents. 


TREES 


nncrme  nni  I  ID  ACCED  Fourteen  trees  for  $1.00,  as  follows: 
UHttrl  d  UULLAH  UrrCna  8  Plum  trees,  2 Burbank,  2  Lombard, 
2 Thanksgiving  and  2  Abundance;  1  Bartlett  Pear,  2  Elberta  Peach,  1  Rich- 
mond and  1  Montmorencv  hardy  Cherry  trees,  2  Live  Forever  Rosebushes. 
Express  Collect.  All  for  81.00.  Trees  about  4  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old. 


PDCCUIC  Dll»  nCCCD  Fifty  Plum  trees,  your  choice,  about  4  to  5 
UnbbNd  Dill  UTrtn,  feet  high.  2  vears  old,  for  $3.00.  50  Cherry 
trees,  your  choice,  about  4  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old,  $5.00.  Cash  with  order. 

Send  to-day  for  our  72-page  FRUIT  CATALOG,  137  fruit  pictures, 
etc.,  and  a  copy  of  BIG  FRUIT  MAGAZINE,  all  a  gift  to  you.  Estab- 
lished 30  years.   Capital,  $100,000. 

BOOK  WORTH  A  DOLLAR  FOR  10  CENTS.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  and  mailing  Green's  Book  on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.  Box  40,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1909 


IkeGOLDEN  ROD 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Here  is  a  fact  that  means  dollars  and  cents 
to  you:— 

Everv  sale  we  make  is  made  on  the  guarantee  that 
the  Golden  rod  will  prove  to  be  a  better  separator. 

And  all  these  sales  stick,  as  we  have  said— none 
of  the  separators  comes  back. 
In  other  words,  we  meet  and  defeat  competition. 
We  prove  that  the  Goldenrod  gets  all  the  cream 
—  which  means  more  cream  than  any  other 
separator  gets.  ,  _ 

We  prove  that  it  works  easier  and  better— 
because  of  its  frictionless  chain  drive.  If  we 
didn't  prove  these  things,  the  broadness  of  our 
claims  —  the  sweeping  character  of  our  guar- 
antee— would  prove  our  undoing. 

If  we  didn't  mate  good 
on  all  oar  claims, oar  busi- 
ness would  be  going  back- 
ward— instead  of  which 
our  sales  are  Incre&slnff 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

GiTe  us  a  fair,  square 
chance  to  prove  that  you  ought  to 
own  the  Goldenrod  in  preference  to 
any  other  separator,  and  we'll  prove  it. 

Write  first  for  the  booklet,  in  which 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners  tell 
what  the  Goldenrod  has    done  for 
them,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  our 
special  free  trial    proposition  —  an 
arrangement  whereby  you  can  prove 
our  claims  on  your  own  dairy  floor. 
Competent  Agent*  Wanted.    Om»h»  Ware* 
beosM  promptly  supply  Western  trade.  ' 
MERIT  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Oxford,  Pa.        Dept.  R        Omaha.  >'ebr. 
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75  HORSE  CLIPPER 

SEND  US  $6.75  and  we  will 

send  you  by  freight  this  Horse  Clipper, 
with  the  understanding  that  you  will 
find  It  the  best  Horse  Clipper  on  the 
market,  perfectly  satisfactory  111  every 
way,  otherwise  you  can  send  It  back 
and  get  your  money  and  freight  charges 
refunded.  Weight,  37  pounds.  Freight 
Is  very  little.  This  Clipper  is 
Guaranteed  in  every  way;  bestma- 
terlal  and  workmanship,  best  principle 
of  operation,  strong  and  durable,  works 
smooth  and  easy,  clips  fast,  close  and 
clean;  no  other  horse  clipper  can  equal 
It.  Now  is  the  time  to  clip  your  horse. 
Keep  him  comfortable  and  In  good  con- 
iditlon;  authorities  agree  clipping  does 
this.  $5.75  is  the  lowest  price  ever  made.  Order  at 
once  or  write  tor  our  free  Catalogue  of  Horse  Clippers 
and  Sheep  Shearing  Machines.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


^SORBIN! 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,  Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free.  $2.00  a 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSOBBINE,JR.,fot  mankind.  SL 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments,  En- 
larged glands,  veins  or  mnscles — heals 
ulcers — allays  pain.   Book  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F..  23  Monmitrtti  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


HARNESS  mV!l 

Ton  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Sate  the  dealers' 
profits.  All  our  harness  guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  B 
and  price  list.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  booklet. 
THE  SISG  HARNESS  CO.,  2  Lake  St..  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  5.  Y. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTO!T8  Heave,  Cough,  Die- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Core. 
A  veterinary  Remedy  for  wind, 
throat  and  ttomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends,  $1.00  per 
can. of  dealer*,  or  exp,  prepaid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free 
J.  W.  Babweli,,  Waukegan.  Ills. 


Notes 


In  all  of  our  dealings  with  the  cou- 
rt is  best  to  get  her  good  will ;  rough, 
boisterous  treatment  will  greatly  reduce 
the  flow  of  milk  and  shorten  the  period 
of  milk  giving. 

The  sums  paid  for  qualities  that  are 
not  at  once  visible  to  the  eye  are  stig- 
matized as  fancy  prices  by  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  value  of  an  animal 
for  breeding  purposes. 

Wheat  bran  and  middlings  are  as  good, 
if  not  better,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, than  any  other  foods.  Gluten, 
oil  meal  and  many  of  the  other  foods  are 
good  for  milk,  but  are  deficient  in  mineral 
matter,  which  the  animals  require.  We 
are  too  apt  to  look  for  protein  alone;  but 
the  cows  should  have  mineral  matter,  too. 

The  poor  care  that  the  average  cow 
receives  is  due,  I  believe,  to  a  lack  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  cow  keepers 
of  her  true  worth  and  the  effect  that 
good  care  has  upon  her.  The  average 
cow  is  treated  too  much  like  a  machine. 
She  gets  about  the  same  treatment  that 
the  self-binder  or  the  mowing  machine 
receives,  in  many  cases  not  being  as  for- 
tunate. W.  H.  U. 

Keeping  Hogs  Healthy 

|  received  an  inquiry  from  a  Farm  and 
*  Fireside  reader  of  Bloomdale,  Ohio. 
He  wants  to  know  how  to  prevent  hog 
cholera  and  other  sickness  in  swine.  He 
also  says  that  he  has  not  had  much  suc- 
cess with  the  preparations  that  are  found 
on  the  market,  and  therefore  thinks  it  ad- 
visable to  use  a  preventive  rather  than 
try  to  cure.  With  him  I  surely  agree, 
for  it  has  been  my  experience  that  when 
hog  cholera  once  got  a  start  there  was 
no  stopping  until  almost  the  whole  herd 
was  lost. 

When  I  first  began  the  raising  of  swine, 
before  I  learned  how  to  care  for  them  I 
had  several  cases  of  cholera,  and  con- 
sequently lost  almost  my  entire  herd  a 
few  times,  which  was  almost  enough  to 
discourage  a  young  breeder.  However, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  prevent 'sickness  in  my  herd. 

Xature  has  provided  an  abundance  of 
food  of  different  kinds,  which  will,  when 
properly  combined,  form  a  most  healthful 
food.  Nature  also  provides  an  abundance 
of  sunshine  to  destroy  most  all  germs  if 
properly  exposed.  From  my  years  of 
experience  I  would  say  that  care  covers 


the  entire  ground.  Care  covers  food, 
water,  sunshine  and  exercise.  I  find  that 
when  every  detail  in  these  four  different 
branches  are  strictly  attended  to  there  is 
little  need  of  sickness.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  say,  nor  mean  to  be  understood,  that 
this  will  absolutely  prevent  any  sickness 
at  all.  All  animal  life  is  subject  to  sick- 
ness, but  with  the  proper  care  it  can  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  feeding  of  swine  is  a  great  question 
and  can  be  mastered  only  by  experience. 
Hogs,  to  be  healthy,  must  have  a  variety 
of  food — grains,  roots  and  forage.  The 
condition  of  the  hog  should  govern  the 
kind  and  quantity.  Different  conditions 
would  suggest  different  methods,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  down  any 
iron-bound  rules. 

The  question  of  water  is  also  a  very 
great  one,  and  one  that,  from  my  obser- 
vation, is  often  neglected.  Some  think 
that  any  kind  of  a  hole  will  do  for  hogs, 
and  consequently  they  are  left  to  drink 
from  the  hole  that  they  wallow  in.  This,  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  sick- 
ness in  hogs,  the  water  becomes  stagnant 
and  foul  and  is  full  of  disease  germs, 
and  the  hog  taking  this  foul  water  into 
its  stomach  is  bound  to  sooner  or  later 
become  diseased. 

Another  very  important  consideration 
is  sunshine  and  exercise,  and  without 
both  of  these  I  have  never  been  able  to 
have  success.  I  have  too  often  seen  hogs 
cramped  into  a  little,  dark,  filthy  pen  for 
fattening.  I  find  it  most  profitable  to  give 
my  hogs  good  range  at  all  times,  whether 
feeding  to  fatten  or  not.  It  will  some- 
times happen  that  cholera  will  get  into  the 
whole  neighborhood,  and  in  such  an  event 
I  would  try  to  keep  my  herd  as  far  from 
the  adjoining  neighbor  as  possible,  and 
use  an  abundance  of  a  good  disinfectant 
about  the  grounds,  and  a  little  in  the 
water;  in  fact,  this  will  do  no  harm  in 
health.  But  should  cholera  get  started 
in  my  herd,  the  first  thing  I  would  do 
would  be  to  kill  and  burn  the  sick  ones, 
taking  them  away  from  the  others  for  the 
operation.  I  have  tried  to  cure  a  few 
cases,  but  always  failed,  and  lost  money 
by  allowing  them  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

I  find  it  best  to  have  several  different 
fields  for  hogs,  not  keeping  them  in  the 
same  place  very  long.  The  land  should 
also  be  cultivated,  which  acts  as  a  germ 
destroyer.  Everything  that  can  be  done 
to  keep  things  in  first-class  order,  letting 
nothing  go  undone,  I  find  to  be  far  better 
than  any  medicine  that  I  have  ever  tried. 

R.  B.  Rushing. 
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Get  the  Good 
Of  Your  Feed 

Feeding  a  beef  animal  is  one  thing — getting  the  whole  nutri- 
tive worth  of  your  grain  and  hay  is  another.    Many  feeders 
are  hundreds  of  dollars  poorer  to-day  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  looked  to  it  that  their  stall-fed  steers  got  only  what  ration 
they  could  most  fully  digest  and  completely  assimilate. 

Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  is  a  practical  stockman.  Increasing  the 
stockman's  profit  by  increasing  digestion  has  become  known  as  "The 
Dr.  Hess  Idea."    Dr.  Hess  believes  that  nature  can  be  assisted  to  cor- 
rect ills  and  to  work  out  best  results  itt  every  instance,  by  the  use  of  a 
proper  tonic.  Every  man  of  experience  knows  that  heavy  feeding,  continued 
long  enough  to  "fit"  a  steer,  often  defeats  its  own  purpose  by  upsetting  the 
animal's  digestion.    "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  worked  out  in  daily  practice 
prevents  this  and  relieves  all  the  minor  stock  ailments. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FS3D 

(riven  In  small  regular  doses  in  the  grain  rations,  twice  a  day,  strengthens  animal  digestion,  so  that 

the  largest  proportion  possible  of  food.is  taken  into  the  blood  and  Bent  to  maintain  and  upbuild  bodily 
tissues.  It  contains  net  only  bitter  tonic  principles  for  the  digestion,  but  also  iron  for  the  blood,  and 
nitrates  necessary  to  cleanse  the  system.  It  makes  a  milch  cow  increase  milk  production,  a  fatting 
steer  or  hog  fit  rapidly  and  economically,  and  puts  a  horse  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  by  improving  the  appetite  increases  the  consumption  of  roughage  and  by  increasing  digestion  lessens 

the  amount  of  nutrition  wasted  in  the  manure.    Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

The  dose  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day. 


100  lbs.  $5.00 
25  lb.  pall  $1.60 


Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  In  si  ml  Loose  Killer. 

Froe  from  the  tut  to  the  10th  of  rmeh  month— Dr.  riess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  yonr  ailing 
animals.  Ton  can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Book  tree  any  tune.  Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper. 


UEfiC  DAI  II  T  D  V  DA  M.  A.f>C>A   Poultry  keeping  la  good  business  If  yon  know  the  secret.  Ton  cant  con- 
!#■»■  II  COO   ■   \J  U  mm  1  lY  I    I   /4I«    #*    W  t    fA  flue  a  hen,  feed  her  heavily  a*nd  get  your  money  back,  unless  yon  keep 

her  digestive  apparatus  In  good  running  order.  The  one  way  to  do  that  is  to  give  regular  small  portions  of  Dr.  neas  Pool  try  Pan-a-ce-a  once  a  day  In  soft  feed. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  guaranteed  egg  producer.  It  la  a  tonic— not  a  ration.  It  contains  elements  which  aid  digestion,  make  good  blood,  and  free 
the  system  of  poisonous  dead  matter.  It  Is  "The  Dr.  Hew  Idea"  that  poultry,  can  be  kept  healthy,  active  and  proline,  even  under  the  unnatural  conditions 
resulting  from  confinement,  and  bis  Poultry  Pan-e-ce-a  proves  his  theory  true.  Poultry  Fan-a-ee-a  is  endorsed  by  poultry  associations  and  Is  sold  on  a 
written  guarantee.  A  penny's  worth  feeds  thirty  hens  one  day. 

11  lbs.  S&e,  mall  or  express,  40c  I  6  lbs.  60s  t  IS  lbs.  »1.2o  ;  25  lb.  pall  aS.SO.   F.xrept  In  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  Sonth. 

Rend  90  for  Dr.  Hess  43  page  poultry  book,  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


Feeding  Sheep  Grain  in  Winter 

The  careful  husbandman  will  see  that 
*  his  sheep  get  their  full  proportion  of 
grain  during  the  winter  season,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  miserably  disgusting  to  the 
herdsman  as  to  have  a  half-starved, 
poorly  fed  flock  of  sheep  to  turn  out  upon 
pasture-  in  the  spring  time,  or  to  clip  the 
wool,  a  scanty  growth,  from  the  backs 
of  a  poorly  fed  flock  of  ewes.  Then  these 
ewes  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  out 
strong,  sturdy  lambs  during  the  spring 
lambing  period  if  they  have  been  stinted 
in  their  grain  supply  during  the  winter. 
Some  careless  sheep  owners,  we  scarce 
can  call  them  shepherds,  do  not  feed 
their  ewes  a  mouthful  of  grain  during  the 
winter  season,  chiefly  because  they  think 
they  do  not  need  it,  and  because  they 
are  not_  fixed  with  suitable  racks  or 
troughs  in  which  they  might  feed. 

It  is  most  convenient  for  the  majority 
of  sheep  owners  who  have  not  large 
barns  in  which  to  care  for  their  sheep 
to  attempt  to  feed  them  in  troughs  ar- 
ranged about  the  feed  lots;  but  this 
method  has  its  disadvantages,  for  during 
a  night  of  heavy  storm  the  troughs  will 
have  become  filled  with  sleet  and  snow. 

A  reversible  feed  trough  that  can  be 
easily  turned  over,  presenting  a  dry, 
clean  trough,  will  greatly  obviate  this 
discomfort  in  feeding^  out  of  doors. 

A  rack  of  this  nature  is  easily  con- 
structed. Take  a  board  ten  inches  in 
width  and  any  desired  length,  lay  it 
flatwise  upon  the  ground,  and  at  each 
end,  and  in  the  middle  if  the  board  be 
more  that  eight  feet  in  length,  securely 
nail  pieces  of  heavy  barn  lath  three  feet 
in  length.  Then  mortise  holes  in  the 
center  of  the  board  at  the  intersection  of 
these  lath,  and  place  through  these  mor- 
tise places  this  same  kind  of  barn  lath 
three  feet  in  length.  Upon  these  last- 
placed  lath  nail  upon  each  side  of  the 
broad  board  a  strip  of  board  five  inches 
wide  and  as  long  as  the  broad  board. 

Nail  all  up  securely,  and  fit  at  each 
end  a  piece  of  board  ten  inches  square  to 
close  the  ends  of  the  troughs,  and  you  have 
a  reversible  feed  trough  that  can  be  turned 
about  in  any  position,  and  will  set  upon 
a  pair  of  legs,  and  may  be  reversed  in 
any  position  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  the  flock  in  case  of  storms. 

Geo.  W.  Brown. 

Wintering  the  Fall  Pigs 

A young  farmer  writes  me  that  he  has 
a  lot  of  young  pigs  on  hand  and  would 
very  much  like  to  raise  them.  He  says 
they'  are  all  right  just  now,  but  he  fears 
that  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned  they  will 
become  stunted  and  most  of  them  die, 
like  a  lot  a  neighbor  had  last  year.  He 
has  very  good  luck  with  spring  pigs,  but 
this  is  the  first  lot  of  late  fall  pigs  he  ever 
tried,  and  if  he  could  succeed  in  raising 
them  he  would  be  more  than  pleased, 
because  he  is  in  debt. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  taken  from  the 
sows  they  should  be  put  in  a  dry  shed, 
with  a  small  enclosed  building  attached. 
This  building  should  be  kept  well  bedded 
with  straw,  so  the  little  fellows  can  make 
a  nice  bed  and  keep  warm  of  cold  nights 
and  stormy  days.  Keep  them  warm  and 
dry  through  the  entire  winter  and  early 
spring.  For  feed  I  would  make  a  thin 
mush  composed  of  corn  meal  (coarse) 
two  parts,  middlings  two  parts  and  wheat 
bran  one  part,  mixed  with  skim  milk.  I 
would  salt  this  a  little  twice  a  week,  and 
if  you  have  any  waste  vegetables,  such 
as  small  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  etc., 
you  can  chop  up  a  small  quantity  three 
or  four  times  a  week  and  mix  with  this 
feed.  Give  them  all  they  can  eat  of  it. 
In  extremely  cold  weather  feed  the  mush 
a  little  warm.  I  would  mix  a  feed  before 
breakfast  and  give  it  to  them  immediately 
afterward.  In  very  cold  weather  I  would 
feed  them  three  "times  a  day,  in  mild 
weather  twice.  Also  give  them  coal  ashes 
and  a  little  slack  coal  to  pick  over,  and 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  water. 
Treated  and  fed  in  this  manner  the  little 
fellows  should  keep  healthy,  grow  nicely 
and  remain  straight  and  smooth  until 
grass  comes.  They  get  their  chief  sus- 
tenance from  the  middlings,  corn  meal 
and  milk,  and  the  bran  keeps  their  bowels 
in  good  condition. 

The  reason  we  find  so  many  humped- 
up,  runty,  unthrifty  fall  pigs  is  because 
they  are  fed  principally  on  corn  and  are 
not  given  dry,  warm  sleeping  quarters. 
Often  they  are  allowed  to  sleep  on  a  pile 
of  manure,  the  worst  place  in  the  world 
for  pigs,  and  are  kept  in  a  muddy  yard, 
where  they  get  covered  with  dirt  and, 
often  become  lousy,  and  instead  of  grow- 
ing as  they  should,  they  become  stunted 
and  never  make  good  hogs. 

Fred  Grundy. 
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Dairygraphs 


Beef  and  butter  cannot  be  developed  in 
the  same  cow.  Either  breed  for  one  or 
the  other,  for  there  is  no  half-way  road 
to  success. 

The  separator  is  a  machine  which 
should  receive  careful  treatment  if  it  is 
to  do  its  best  work.  Foundations  should 
be  solid,  and  the  machine  set  perfectly 
level.  All  bearings  should  receive  fre- 
quent flushings  with  kerosene.  This  will 
make  the  machine  run  easy  and  prolong 
its  life.  Keep  the  machine  well  oiled 
with  the  special  oil  sent  out  with  the 
separator.  Separators  should  be  located 
in  a  clean,  well-ventilated  place,  free 
from  odors.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  the  separator  should  be  taken  apart 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  aired  after 
each  time  it  is  used. 

The  proper  way  of  washing  milk  uten- 
sils is  something  that  is  often  neglected. 
All  milk  should  be  rinsed  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  tin  before  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  boiling  water,  as  the  heat  will 
cook  the  milk  onto  the  surface,  forming 
a  coating  very  difficult  to  remove.  If 
.this  coating  is  not  removed  it  furnishes 
food  and  a  place  for  bacterial  growth. 
This  is  especially  true  in  localities  that 
are  damp.  After  rinsing  the  vessels  free 
from  milk,  they  may  be  washed  in  hot 
water.  There  should  be  added  to  the 
water  some  good  cleansing  compound. 
Some  of  the  so-called  washing  powders 
are  not  good,  for  a  grease  of  some  kind 
is  used  in  their  make-up.  If  a  good 
powder  cannot  be  obtained,  ordinary  com- 
mercial sal  soda  and  a  little  borax  can 
be  used.        .      Wm.  H.  Underwood. 

Alfalfa  and  Clover  for  the 
Feeder 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Niagara 
County  (New  York)  Farmers'  Club 
Prof.  G.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  University 
gave  to  an  appreciative  audience  a  talk 
on  "Alfalfa  and  Clovers.''  He  mentioned 


its  present  high  price  I  am  still  making 
it  one  of  my  chief  concentrated  food  ma- 
terials, both  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
also  for  poultry. 

According  to  last  census,  the  United 
States  had  the  following  acreage : 

Alfalfa,  two  million  acres,  producing 
five  million  tons  of  hay. 

Clover,  four  million  acres,  producing 
five  million  tons  of  hay. 

Cultivated  grasses,  thirty-one  million 
acres,  producing  thirty-five  million  tons 
of  hay. 

We  grew  about  as  much  alfalfa  hay  as 
clover  hay  on  half  the  area.  The  value 
of  alfalfa,  however,  is  most  strikingly 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  digestible 
protein  produced  on  one  acre  in  these 
several  hay  crops.  Alfalfa  gives  609 
pounds;  clover  177  pounds;  cultivated 
grasses  (mostly  timothy)  62  pounds  an 
acre.  Of  the  whole  sum  of  digestible 
nutrients  (protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat), 
an  acre  in  alfalfa  produced  2,673  pounds  ; 
an  acre  in  clover,  1,214  pounds ;  an  acre 
of  the  other  grasses  1,091  pounds.  In 
short,  alfalfa  is  always  far  in  the  lead. 

Professor  Warren  figures  that  when 
using  ordinary  hay  as  coarse  food,  a  cow 
will  need  in  a  day  about  eight  pounds  of 
grain,  such  as  oats,  bran,  middlings,  glu- 
ten meal,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  -eleven  to 
twelve  and  one  half  cents  a  da}-.  But 
with  alfalfa  a  combination  can  be  made 
in  which  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
grain  foods  will  answer  every  purpose, 
at  a  cost  of  from  five  to  six  cents  a  day. 

With  all  these  advantages  of  alfalfa, 
the  wonder  is  that  we  do  not  grow  more 
of  it.  On  the  right  soil,  even  on  clay 
soils  if  well  drained  and  limed,  it  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  East  and  West. 
It  likes  a  deep  soil,  and  will  send  its 
roots  down  as  deep  as  it  -finds  favorable 
soil  conditions,  if  this  be  twenty  feet  or 
more.  Good  corn  land  is  usually  good 
for  alfalfa,  and  these  two  crops,  corn  and 
alfalfa,  will  produce  more  food  to  the 
acre  than  any  other  crop.  But  both 
want  rich  land.  We  should  not  think 
that  alfalfa,  being  a  legume  and  able  to 


First  Prize  Guernsey  Bull,   Wisconsin  State  Fair,  1908 


that  alfalfa  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  new 
thing,  while  in  fact  it  is  the  oldest  cul- 
tivated forage  crop  in  the  world.  So  far 
as  we  know,  it  was  the  first  hay  crop  and 
it  has  been  grown  as  such  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Comparing  alfalfa  hay  with  wheat  bran, 
we  find  it  of  almost  exactly  the  same 
composition.  Alfalfa  hay  has  ninety-two 
per  cent  dry  matter;  11  per  cent  protein 
and  42:3  carbohydrates  and  fat;  wheat 
bran  has  88  per  cent,  12.2  and  45.3  re- 
spectively. But  it  is  never  safe  to  com- 
pare a  grain  feed  with  a  coarse  fodder  on 
the  basis  of  composition  only.  The 
coarser  food  is  often  harder  to  digest, 
and  there  is  consequently  some  loss  in 
nutritive  value.  It  has  been  found  that 
when  wheat  bran  is  worth  twenty-four 
dollars  a  ton,  alfalfa  hay  is  worth  seven- 
teen dollars  and  sixty  cents.  Professor 
Warren  found  a  farmer  near  Rochester 
selling  alfalfa  hay  at  sixteen  dollars  a 
ton,  which  is  very  near  its  true  food 
value. 

This  statement  of  Professor  Warren's 
throws  a  side  light  upon  the  food  value 
of  bran.  Many  farmers  have  a  prejudice 
against  wheat  bran,  claiming  that  it  is 
not  easily  digestible,  and  not  worth  what 
we  are  asked  to  pay  for  it.  Yet  if  it 
compares  so  well  with  alfalfa  hay,  which 
is  admittedly  one  of  the  richest  of  all 
coarse  fodders,  and  found  most  satisfac- 
tory in  practical  feeding,  we  may  well 
allay  our  fears  concerning  the  alleged 
indigestibility  of  wheat  bran.     Even  at 


get  some  nitrogen  from  the  air,  can 
grow  in  soil  deficient  in  nitrogen.  Even 
clover  does  best  in  rich  soil.  Legumes 
need  so  much  nitrogen  that  they  must 
have  it  in  -both  ways. 

No  use,  however,  trying  to  grow  alfalfa 
in  acid  soils.  No  other  farm  crop  re- 
quires so  much  lime  as  does  alfalfa.  The 
goldenrod  thrives  in  acid  soils.  With  a 
little  bit  of  lime  in  the  soil,  redtop  will 
grow ;  with  still  more  lime  we  can  raise 
timothy ;  clover  requires  still  more  lime 
in  the  soil,  and  alfalfa  the"  most  lime  of 
all.  Lime  applications,  therefore,  ara 
often  wonderfully  effective.  In  a  series 
of  experiments  made  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity lime  gave  good  results  even  when 
applications  of  fertilizers  were  found  in- 
effective. Best  results  came  from  a  com- 
bination of  lime  with  farm  manure,  the 
former  being  applied  at  the  rate  of  three 
fourths  tons  to  the  acre,  the  latter  at 
the  rate  of  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  Agri- 
cultural lime  or  lump  lime  was  used  at 
Ithaca,  costing  there,  in  car  lots,  three 
dollars  and  forty  cents  a  ton.  Ground 
rock  will  give  about  the  same  service  if 
twice  as  much  is  used  as  of  burnt  lime. 

Altogether  I  believe  that  alfalfa  is  the 
one  great  crop  for  the  stock  raiser  and 
dairyman,  and  that  too  much  can  hardly 
be  sajd  in  its  >  favor.  More  alfalfa  will 
mean  better  returns  from  our  farms. 

T.  Greiner. 

Read  the  guarantee  on  the  editorial 
page  of  this  number. 


AWAY  IN  THE  LEAD 
FOR  1909 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

The  year  that  is  past  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  im- 
portance in  a  Cream  Separator  way.  Twelve  months  ago  we 
announced  to  cow  owners  the  introduction  of  a.  complete  new 
line  of  DE  LAVAL  farm  and  dairy  sizes  of  machines,  marking 
another  great  move  forward  in  the  development  of  the  Cream 
Separator.  The  enthusiastic  welcome  given  these  improved 
machines  by  buyers  everywhere  exceeded  even  our  great  expecta- 
tions and  nearly  carried  us  off  our  feet.  Orders  came  so  thick 
and  fast  that  stock  was  soon  exhausted  and  the  DE  LAVAL 
factory  was  forced  to  run  day  and  night  from  March  to  July  and 
continued  with  increased  force  on  full  time  throughout  the 
entire  year.  Notwithstanding  the  universal  business  depression 
DE  LAVAL  sales  for  1908  were  over  $0%  greater  than  in  1907. 
The  new  machines  simply  swept  the  field  of  all  separator  honors 
and  made  the  year  a  notable  one  in  separator  history.  Practical 
experience  in  the  actual  sale  and  use  of  100,000  of  the  new 
machines  has  but  served  to  suggest  still  greater  refinement  of 
perfection  and  to  enable  us  to  offer  in  the  DE  LAVAL  for  1909 
a  machine  that  those  who  know  say  IS  MILES  AND  YEARS 
IN  THE  LEAD  OF  EVERYTHING  ELSE  IN  A  SEPARA- 
TOR WAY.  If  you  have  not  seen  and  used  an  IMPROVED 
DE  LAVAL  you  really  cannot  know  what  a  Cream  Separator  is 
today.  It's  surely  in  your  own  interest  to  do  so  before  thinking 
of  buying  any  other.  Why  not  write  at  once  for  catalogue  and 
full  information,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 
1:13  and  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sta. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  and  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


ROOFING  for  FARM  BUILDINGS 

at 50  per  cent  Reduction ! 


Write  for  GREAT  FREE  ROOF  BOOK 

Gordon- Van  Tine  Guaranteed  Roofing  is  now  being  sold  at  half  regnlai 
price.  It  solves  the  problem  of  cheap  and  durable  roofs  for  all  classes 
of  farm  buildings.  Made  of  Long-fibre  Wool 


Felt,  m  water-proofed  and  toughened  .. 
Genuine  Aspnalt.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
buying  it  so  fast  that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  open  six  Roofing  Warehoue< 
in  different  cities,  to  handle  the 
orders.   This  insures  Quick  Ship- 
ment from  nearest  warehouse. 
Send  your  orders  direct  to  Dav- 
enport for  the  roofing  that  is 


Flint-Coated 

Fire-Resisting  & 
Weather-Proof 

Write  Today  for  FREE  SAMPLES.  CATALOG  and  INSTRUCTIONS  for  Laying 

Free  Book  and  Samples  are  worth  money  to  the  man  who  needs  Roofing.  Write  for  them  and  save  big  money. 


Roofing  Nails  and 
Can  of  Cement  in 

E Ron  FREE 

Every  Roll  off  this 
Roofing  Guaranteed 
from  5  to. IO  Years, 
According  to  Weight. 


Crimped  or  Corrugated  Steel  Roofs 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  Metal  Roofing  (Painted  or  Galvanized)  for  less  money 
than  you  can  buy  it  elsewhere,  The  Old  Honest  Two-V  Crimped  Steel  Eoof- 
ing  costs  you  only  27o  per  6-foot  sheet.  We  offer  the  Best  Pressed  Corrugated 
Steel  Roofing  and  Siding  at  only  30c  per  6-foot  sheet.  Ridge  Boll,  6-foot 
piece,  35c.  If  interested,  write  for  full  information— sent  FREE. 
62  lbs.  TARRED  FELT,  S 1 .00.  600  aq.  foet  BUILDING  PAPER,  37c. 

Write  for  Grand  FREE  Catalog  of  5.000  Bargains  in  Millwork  and  Building  Material. 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  1400  Case  Street,  DAVENPORT, IOWA 


SHINGLES  at 

CUT  PRICES 

We  undersell  every- 
body. Write  for  prices. 


WAIST 
HIGH 


29 


75  FOR  THIS  NEW 

—  LOW  DOWN 

AMERICAN 


29 


75 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON'T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  high; 
we  guarantee  It.  It  Is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  lewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
Separator.  Don't  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  offer 
enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  man,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  Is  handsomely  Illus- 
trated, showing  the  machine  In  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONG 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  mate.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal- 
ing with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents',  dealers',  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  waist  High  Separator  Is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  Immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
some free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMER ICAN  Sepa  rator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  loss,  BAIN  BRIDGE,  N.Y. 


BUILD  WITH  CEMENT 


Do  it  yourself  with  our 
.SO  HOLLOW  BLOCK 
— -  MACHINE.  SAVE  MONEY 

We  give  complete  instruc- 
tions.   Catalog  Free. 

BOOK  OF  DESIGNS  and  Floor 
Plans,  10  cts.  In  silver  or  stamps. 
REED  MFG.  CO.,  Box  101, 
Springfield,  Ohio 


AGENTS 


MONEY 


ARE 
COINING 

Selling  this  Combination  Tool 
WASHINGTON  HATCHET 

Sells  at  sight  to  farmers,  houie- 
10  TOOI  ^    keepers,  storekeepers,  etc.  We  can 
»  L  J    show  you  how  to  make  from  #3  to 
.  #10  a  day.   Experience  unneces- 
*  sary.  Write  today  for  our  agents' 
H.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.  104Barney  Block,  Dayton,  0. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention.   - 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1909. 


aMOTOR  car 
for  the  farm 


You  would  not  think  of 
using  a  silver  milk-can  for 
carrying  your  product  to  mar- 
ket. On  the  same  principle  you 
should  not  think  of  using  pneumatic 
tired,  low-wheeled  cars  on  the  farm  and 
on  country  roads.  Nor  would  you  think  of 
buying  milk-cans  made  of  cardboard.  On 
the  same  principle  you  should  avoid  car- 
riage motor  cars  so  crudely  and  cheaply 
constructed  that  they  will  not  last  long 
enough  to  give  you  your  money  back  in  ser- 
vice— and  can  never  J>e  depended  upon. 

The  Reliable  Day-ton  will  be  found 
throughout  America  in  country'  use.  giving 
steady  sen-ice  day  in  and  day  out;  service 
which  equals  the  horse  for  efficiency  and 
adds  to  it  the  tireless  capacity  for  travel 
of  a  dozen  horses.  Motor  cars  first  came 
into  city  use  because  the  first  motors  were 
built  for  city  streets.  Yet  farmers  have 
more  use  for  a  self-propelled  vehicle  than 
any  other  one  class  of  people,  because  it  is 
there  the  motor  car  can  be  made  most 
serviceable.  But,  a  motor  car  for  the  farm 
must  be  constructed  for  harder  work  than 
the  city  car  and  it  must  be  economical  to 
maintain  in  order  to  be  profitable.  The 
Reliable  Dayton  is  the  product  of  brains, 
skill  and  experience  combined,  with  the 
foremost  motor  carriage  design,  materials 
and  workmanship.  It  has  made  good -in 
steady,  economical  and  efficient  ser\-ice.  It 
is  cheapest  in  the  end  because  built  right 
in  the  beginning. 


Runabout-  - 
Surrey    -  - 


-  $800 

-  $925 


If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  motor  car 
our  catalog  is  worth  money  to  you.  It 
tells  about  the  Reliable  Dayton  and  a 
great  deal  about  motor  cars  in  general. 
It  is  free._  Write  to-day. 

RELIABLE  DAYTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

j  ||^  Pept.  B-4  CHICAGO,  '""^jj  j 


95  CONCRETE 
BLOCK  MACHINE 

OUR  S16.95  TRIUMPH  BLOCK  MA- 
CHINE, with  complete  out- 
Is,  fit  of   face  plates,  pallets, 
"etc..  makes  standard  size 
blocks  and  Is  equal  to  machines 
others  sell  at  *75  to  S100.  Our 
Wizard  machine,  as  Illustrated, 
lsanothermoney  maker  and  Is 
BOM  lorone-thirdwhatothers 
ask  for  Inferior  machines. 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

given.  Our  complete  Con- 
crete Block  Machine  Cata- 
logue explains  everything: 
i  shows  a  regular  J75  Con- 
'  Crete  Mixer  lor  $24.95; 
$12.95  Sill  and  Cap  Machine:  $15.25 
for  complete  SlloBlockMachine;$6.25 
tor  Drain  Tile  Mould;  $9.85  for  complete  Fence  Post 
Mould.  It's  a  great  opportunity  for  profits.  Write  today 
for  the  tree  Concrete  Block  Machine  Book.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


IMADE*12 


PER 
DAY 

Selling  This  7-Piece  Kitchen  Set" 

From  mom  nlnol  tj  B.  8.  CUXB1XGBAJI. 

AGENTS 


\l 


■  are  coining  moniy— 
telling  from  50  to  500 
]  sets"  per  week.  Yo» 
cm  do  it.  Send  your 
address  today  mod  let 
us  PROVE  IT.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary.  We 
•how  yon.  how  to  make 
$3  to  $10  a  day.  OUT- 
FIT FREE  to  worker*. 
[  THOMAS  MFG.  CO 
404  Horn*  Bldg. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

.  ..500  for  one  invention.  Book, 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
etch  lor  free  report  as  to  patentability .  Patents 
dvertised  for  sale  at  our  expense  In  fourteen 
Manufacturers'  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

Ertsbutlwl  16  T«n 

910  F.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
Machines 


Over  70  size*  and  styles,  for  drill  ins  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.    Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS-  Ithaca.  N.  Y, 


►:«>xni  ir>>:t>:<iH* 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

*&  DKHIGN8,  AU  8TEEL. 

Handsome  —  cheaper  than 
wood— more  durable.  Special 
prices)  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries). Don't  bny  a  fence  until 

Jou  get  our  free  catalogue, 
[ebomo  Fence  Machine  Co., 
— m"'  IS 7  North  8t-.  Kokorno,  Ind. 


PATrWTC    SECURED  OR  I 
A   I    a.  II    I    9  RETURNED. 
Free  report  as  to  patentability.    Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  tent  free. 
EVANS  WILKEN8  Ck  CO..  WASHINGTON.  D.  O. 


Worms  in  Poultry 


Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  subject  to 
worms,  the  usual  symptoms  being 
pale  combs  and  wattles,  and  thin 

bodies. 

To  remedy,  remove  the  suspicious  birds 
and  keep  them  shut  up  for  thirty  hours 
in  a  coop  which  has  a  floor  made  of  slats, 
so  that  all  droppings  will  fall  through, 
out  of  the  birds'  reach.  Give  no  food 
during  this  time,  then  mix  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  areca  nut  with 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs ; 
moisten,  and  feed.  The  next  day  give 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  and  a 
cure  should  be  effected.        W.  F.  P. 

Lime  is  Harmful  in  Winter 

Come  people  scatter  lime  in  their  poul- 
^  try  house  in  winter  to  disinfect  it. 
Of  course  this  is  done  with  good  inten- 
tions, but  it  often  does  much  harm. 

It  is  not  wise  to  use  lime  in  the- poul- 
try house  in  the  winter.  It  often  causes 
roup  and  catarrh.  The  fumes  from  the 
lime  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nasal  passage  and  make  it  very  ten- 
der. They  also  cause  the  nasal  fluid 
to  flow  extensively  and  make  the  eyes 
water.  When  the  chickens  are  in  this 
condition  they  contract  colds  very  easily, 
which  often  terminate  in  roup,  catarrh 
and  other  troubles. 

Gregor  H.  Glitzke. 

Goose  or  Gander? 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
a  goose  from  a  gander,  especially 
when  young.  After  they  get  older  the 
resemblance  is  not  so  striking.  At  quite 
an  early  age,  however,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  gander  has  a  thicker  head  and 
neck  than  the  goose.  So,  also,  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  sound  of  the  voice — 
that  of  the  female  being  hoarser  and 
harsher  than  that  of  the  male.  This  .dis- 
tinction in  voice  is  one  that  should  be 
studied  in  all  birds  whose  feathers  are 
much  alike,  as  it  is  a  pretty  sure  guide 
in  determining  sex.  Still  another  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  geese  is  that  in 
the  female  the  abdomen  is  heavier  and 
hangs  closer  to  the  ground.     E.  L.  V. 

feran  and  Barley  Are  Good 
Poultry  Foods 

The  natural  make-up  of  hen  feed  is  a 
variety,  a  little  of  this  and  that,  and 
a  constant  exercise  in  procuring.  Corn 
and  many  other  kinds  of  food  are  too 
heavy  to  feed  alone ;  some  are  too  light. 
With  these  heavy  foods  something  must 
be  add^d  to  make  bulk.  Wheat  bran  is 
the  best  thing  I  know  of  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  excellent  to  clear  the  pas- 
sages and  keep  the  fowls  in  health.  Bran 
is  so  common,  though,  that  it  is  hardly 
popular  as  a  poultry  food.  Some  who 
are  keeping  poultry  with  poor  success 
overlook  the  value  of  bran  as  an  egg 
food,  and  buy  more  expensive  but  less 
valuable  food  for  this  purpose.  Bran  is 
too  light  to  feed  alone,  but  in  its  place 
it  is  one,  if  not  our  most,  valuable  food 
tor  laying  hens. 

Feeding  antidotes,  powders  and  condi- 
ments to  healthy  hens  with  a  view  of 
forcing  egg  production  is  something  that 
I  never  practise,  either  in  summer  or 
winter.  A  well  housed  and  cared  for  hen 
that  will  not  lay  on  a  ration  of  grain, 
such  as  is  ordinarily  produced  on  the 
farm,  should  be  disposed  of.  On  about 
every  farm  there  is  plenty  of  feeds  that 
will  go  to  make  a  reasonably  well- 
balanced  ration.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
owners  not  taking  pains  in  mixing  these 
different  grains  which  he  has  so  as  to 
compose  such  a  ration  as  the  laying  stock 
need  to  make  eggs. 

A  good  many  seem  afraid  to  feed  bar- 
ley to  hens.  Good,  clean  barley,  with  no 
beards  in  it,  makes  one  of  the  best  poul- 
try feeds  we  have.  Years  ago,  when 
living  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York, 
where  a  large  amount  of  it  was  grown, 
barley  was  one  of  our  main  poultry  feeds. 
The  writer  has  fed  it  as  a  grain  food 
exclusively  all  winter,  and  with  good 
results,  too,  but  it  gives  better  results 
when  fed  with  other  grain.  Barley  con- 
tains more  protein  than  wheat,  corn  or 
oats,  and  less  fat.    This  is  the  reason  of 


QUEEN  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 


hatch  and  raise  chickens,  better  than  other  kinds.  Nearly  90,MO  ot 
oar  Machines  are  proving  this  right  along.  They  will  do  the  same 
for  yon.  Write  me  for  proof.  With  the  Qneen  it  is  easy  to  have 
early  "friers"  and  "broilers"  when  prices  are  the  highest.  Five 
sizes,  from  80  to  XO  egg*.  18.00  to  I18.S0  and  I  pay  the  freight. 
Binding  5- Year  Guaranty  and  todays  Free  Trial.  Send  today  for 
my  free  catalog. 

Wlckstrum.  Box    57.  Queen  Incnbaier  Co..  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


its  being  so  valuable  as  an  egg  producer. 
Barley  ground  into  a  meal  is  excellent 
mixed  with  a  mash — one  part  each  of 
ground  oats,  corn  and  barley,  with  a  little 
wheat  bran  or  clover  meal  mixed  in,  or 
make  one  part  boiled  potatoes.  There 
need  be  no  fear  in  feeding  barley  if  it  is 
properly  used  and  is  clean,  sound  grain. 
Corn  is  one  of  our  best  poultry  foods, 
too,  but  its  use  must  not  be  abused.  It 
should  not  be  fed  exclusively. 

V.  M.  Couch. 

Poultry  Notes 

Sell  off  all  the  old  stagers.  Not  one 
out  of  a  dozen  of  them  is  paying  her  way. 

Fresh  air  in  the  houses  is  good.  It 
makes  the  birds  healthy,  but  it  does  make 
a  difference  how  they  get  the  air.  Coming 
through  open  windows  and  cracks  is  the 
poorest  way  in  the  world. 

The  hen  that  is  all  the  time  working 
in  the  dust  bath  is  very  likely  just  about 
eaten  up  alive  with  insect  pests  of  some 
kind.  Get  hold  of  her  and  see  how  that 
is.  Help  her  to  get  rid  of  the  enemies 
and  she  will  do  better  for  it. 

What  kind  of  hens  are  best?   The  ones 
you  like  best.    What!  love  a  hen?  If 
you  do  not,  better  not  try  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.    You  never  will 
win.    But  find  out  whether  you  love  a 
black  hen  or  a  buff  hen  or  a  white  one 
best,  and  then  act  accordingly.  Those 
are  the  ones  you  will  make  a  success 
with,    providing,    of    course,    that    you  | 
study  your  business.    No  man  or  woman  j 
who  is  not  willing  to  study  will  ever  | 
succeed  in  anything. 

The  most  sociable  hen  we  ever  had 
was  a  Buff  Plymouth  Rock.  She  liked 
to  be  where  the  rest  of  the  folks  were. 
The  minute  she  heard  us  up  in  the  morn-  i 
ing  running  the  corn  cutter,  she  would  • 
creep  out  to  pick  up  some  of  the  kernels 
of  corn  that  dropped  from  the  knives. 
One  morning  we  were  there  before  day- 
light. It  was  comical  to  see  that  hen 
feeling  her  way  through  the  dark  to  get 
in  where  we  were  at  work.  By  the  rays 
or  the  lantern  she  picked  away  at  the 
corn,  cawing  away  sociably  all  the  time. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Interchangeable  Perches 

One  of  the  hobbies  of  the  successful 
poultry  raiser  must  be  to  try  to  keep 
rid,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  of  ver-  I 
min  in  the  poultry  house,  and  especially 
of  the  pestiferous  mite.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  process  of  this  night  invader  of 
the  poultry  plant  is  to  harbor  upon  the  i 
perches  and  come  forth  at  night  time  to 
prey  upon  the  fowls. 

Therefore,  if  no  fowls  are  allowed  to 
perch  in  the  poultry  house  elsewhere 
than  upon  the  perches,  these  pests  will 
soon  have  taken  up  their  permanent 
quarters  upon  the  perches,  within  cracks 
and  crevices;  thus  the  method  of  fre- 
quently  oiling  the  perches  has  been  in- 
stituted in  order  to  rid  them  of  mites. 
This  is  a  good  method  and  should  be 
resorted  to  at  least  once  each  month  the 
year  round,  for  it  will  not  only  rid  the  j 
house  of  mites,  but  will  as  well  keep 
scaly  leg  and  other  pedal  ailments  from 
the  fowls. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  em- 
ployed two  sets  of  perches  in  our  large 
poultry  house,  using  one  set  while  the 
other  has  been  well  saturated  with  kero-  ; 
sene.  and  thrown  out  in  the  weather.  , 

Thus  the  mites  have  but  little  chance 
to  gain  a  foothold  upon  a  set  of  perches  1 
until  they  are  thrown  out  of  service  and 
a  clean  set  instituted.  - 

We  have  found  this  the  most  prac- 
tical method  of  keeping  the  fowls  rid  of 
this  pest.  Then  see  that  all  the  fowls  in 
the  house  go  onto  these  perches,  for  we 
have  discovered  where  careless  methods 
have  been  practised,  and  the  fowls  perch 
upon  edges  o?  boards,  in  nest  boxes  and 
wherever  they  might  get  a  foothold,  that 
a  fight  must  be  waged  in  order  to  clear 
the  premises.  Geo.  W.  Brown. 

Poultry  Pointers 

The  hens  should  be  encouraged  to  lay 
by  providing  them  with  nice,  clean,  in- 
viting nests  in  which  it"  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure for  them  to  lay. 

The  egg-eating  hen  can  often  be  cured 
by  cutting  the  end  of  the  beak  off  to  the 
life,  and  then  penning  her  up  with  plenty 
of  glass  eggs  on  which  to\practise. 

The  hens  should  have  their  heaviest 
feed  at  night.  Then  is  when  they  should 
be  satisfied.  During  the  day  they  should 
alwavs  be  hungrv  enough  to  keep  busv. 

G.  H.  G. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors* 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  arc  doing  it  with  in  Appleton  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  your  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4- wheel  track  on  which  yon  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  hare  a 

PORTABLE    WOOD    SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 

operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
s  hellers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  maon  re  spread- 
ers, horse  powers,  windmills,  etc  Ask  for  oar  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  ^.S 


National  Field  and  Hog  Fence 


gives  best  service,  lasts  longest,  causes  no  trouble.  Don't 
bay  a  fence  until  you  have  written  about  this,  our 

RAN6FR  1  HUMANE      wVAcSi  f""": 

_lr  "UITWIlti  or  Ranger  Barb  Wire.  Tell 
■BssflBMBSM^CSS5^ssssi  us  what  you  require  and 
IXVOJ  L  TW  I  R  l DO  umx  we  will  name  you  special 
nXYULVIlTO    I  DAKD  ttKt  delivered  price. 


DflKsib  Fonco  Co.  ,  DeKaib.il 


Kansas  City,  Mo, 


CHICK  SAVING  COOP 

Keep  chicks  warm  and  dry  and 
save  them  from  Rats.  Weasels, 
Lice  and  Mites  in  the  all  metal 
Sanitary  Brood  Coop.  Exclu- 
sive pattern,  made  only  by  us. 
Adds  100%  to  profits.  Knocks  off 
60^  from  cost  of  poultry  raising. 
Easily  taken  apart  and  stored. 
Send  for  Free  Circular  and  prices. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  254 Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowm 

15  Cents  a  Rod\ 

For  a  22-inch  Hog  Fence ;  16c  for 
26-inch;  19c  for  31-inch;  24  l-2e 
for  31-inch;  2Je  for  a  17-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  tie.  Lowes  t  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Wrtteforlt  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

BOS  272,       MUNCIE,  IND. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF 

WELL  DRILLING 

mm  AOU  I  MPD  V  1°  America.  We 
WMl/n  IliCn  I    have  been  mak. 

insr  it  for  over  20  years.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
gee  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  15.  Send 
foritnow.    It  is  FREE, 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 


29c 


48  IN.T'SS 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over  hills 
and  hollow's.  FREE  Catalog- 
fences,  tools.  Buy  from  factory 
at  wholesale  prices.  Write  to- 
day to  Box  86. 

HAS0N  FENCE  CO..  LEESBURG.  0. 


J"***  for 


Better  Bred  Birds— i 

Your  cbolce  from  100  strains,  the  pay- 
ing kind.  Bred  from  prize  winners. 
Booklet  on  ''Proper  C&re  and  Feeding 
of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c; 
Poultry  Paper. 1  year,  10c ,  CatalogFree- 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Degt^^^^^^^^^^^ssjlolnasjojwa^ 


EVERY  EGG  A  CHICK 

By  using  the  Triumph  Incubator.  Built 
of  best  material  by  incubator  experts. 
Many  unique  feature*  make  ft  the  most 
successful.    16  years'  expsrisncs. 

TRIUMPH  mCUBATOBS  UD  IR00IEIS 
sre  seat  as  SO  dirt'  trial  »oJ  ttrearsst  furta- 
tce,  direct  frocm  nwtery  it  lutissl  frum.  Bif 
Ulititr«te4  estslocM  free. 
NBUBKKT,  Dept.  82.  Mankato.Minn. 


m 


Make  Your  Own  Fence 

For  a  Machine 

Colled  win  st  wholMal* 

Farm  and  Yard  Gates 

Write  for  tree  booklet. 
Carter  Mflr*  Feeee  Msehlpe  C, 
Box  29,    Ml.  StcrUeg.  Ohio. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 
tree.  Special  Price,  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  403  Winchester.  Ind. 


A  fl  DDETfiC  Fine  pure  bred  chii  kens. 
1U  DRLlUO  ducks,  geeee  and  turkey*. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poaltry  farm  In  the  Northwest. 
Fowls. eggs  and  incubator* at  low  price*.  S*nd 
4  cents  for  fine  80-page  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
K-F.NF.fllKKT.Bex  8Sr.Maeketo.MlnB. 


WARD  FENCE  VZZVl 

Old  fashionedgalvanired.  Elas- 
tic spring  steel.  Bold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
price p     Write  for  particulars. 

Ward  Fines  Co.,  Bat  532  Decatur.  I  nl 


lO  POST  CARDS  FREE 

To  introduce  our  new  48- pane  illustrated  pewt  card 
ratalo*?  we  give  ten  beautifully  colored  cards  absolutely 

free,   nena  5  cent*,  to  cover  mailing  charge**.  

HUM!  i;  GEORGE  CO.,  DEPT.  «0,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


I  I 


SAMPLE 


The  heaviest,  strongest, 
best  galvanized  fence 
made.  A  more  substan- 
tial, stock  •  resisting, 
time-defying  fence  was 
never  stapled  to  posts. 
Free  samples  with  cata- 
log showing  150  styles 
at  prices  from  15c  per  rod 
up  and  full  particulars 
— free  on  request. 
WE  PA  Y  FREIGHT 

We  will  send  you  &  sample  of  oar 
all  No.  9  Tire  fence.  Too  can  test 
It  any  way  you  like. File  it  and  lea 
how  thick  the  galvanizing.  The 
"BEO\TN"will  commend  itBelf  to 
you.  It  is  the  best.  Free  Catalog. 

The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept21  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  "Jubilee  Year" 

Page  Fence 


A  Quarter-Century 
of  Unparalleled  Success 

Page  Fence  is  the  Pioneer — the 
oldest  woven  -wire  fence  on  the 
market.  Twenty-five  years  of  test  prove  the  supremacy 
of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  in  tensile  strength,  elastic- 
ity, durability-  and  economy.  Over  800,000  farmers, 
stockmen,  dairymen  and  poultrymen  use  and  praise  it. 
The  Government  uses  Page  Fence  as  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  quality.  The  first  Page  Fence  sold  is  still  in 
service — never  has  needed  repairs.  The  Page  Fence 
we  are  selling  today  is  vastly  better.  It  is  a  genuine 
High-Carbon,  Basic  Open-Hearth,  Steel  Wire  Fence. 
Money  cannot  buy  better.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
"Jubilee  Edition"  of  the  Pace  Catalog,  * 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  65*  Adrian,  Mich. 


WONDERFUL  I 

::::: 
------ 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR 
FENCING  FACTORY  we 
furnish  the  highest  grade 
strongest  and  greatest 
variety  of  Poultry  and  Farm 
Fencing.  Prices  just  a  little 
more  than  lactory  cost: 
i  less  than  the  prices  asked 
by  all  others.  In  our 
free  Fencing  Catalogue  we 
show  our  entire  line  of  fencing  and  netting  with  all  our 
new  wonderfully  low  prices.  This  catalogue  explains 
why  we  can  save  you  so  much  money,  why  our 
fencing  Is  the  strongest, 
easiest  to  put  up,  best  made 
In  the  world;  tells  every- 
thing about  fencing.  Don't 
buy  a  single  rod  until  you 
get  this  book.  Write  us  and 
say,  "Send  me  your  free 
Fencing  Catalogue,  and  you 
will  get  everything  by  return 
mall.  Address 


EVERY  PURCHASER  IS  INSURED 


an  honest   deal  when  he 
buys  The  Banta.  Try' 
batching  broilers.  There  is 
big  money  in  them  when  yon 
have  The  Banta  to  help 
yon.   Bulletin  No.  10  tells 
how  to  make  a  success  of  It.  II   U  Our 
Catalogue  and  Bulletin  M  guarantee  i 
_  free.    Write  for  it  today.     "otects  youV 
The  Banta- Bender  Co..  Deal.  78,  Lifonier.  Inj. 

Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
~lLowest  Prices  tflt 

Irieties  pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese 
'  and  Turkeys.   Largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the 
world.   Fowls  Northern-raised,  healthy  and 
J  vigorous.     Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incubators  at 
"lowest  prices.    Send  for  our  big  132-page  book, 
"Poultry  For  Profit,"  full  of  pictures.  It 
jitells  you  how  to  raise  poultry   and  run  In- 
cubators successfully*     Send  10  cents  for  the 
book,  to  cover  postage* 
J.W.  MILLER  COMPANY,  Box  203'  FREE  PORT,  ILL. 

shoeb^o^s  pQy  URY 

and  Almanac  for  1909  contains  220  pages,  with 
many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators  and  how  to 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
bow  to  build  them.  It's  really  an  encyclopaedia 
of  chick  en  dom.  You  need  it.  Prieeonly  ISets. 
C.C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  7>2o,FREEPORT,  ILL. 

100  Egg  Incubator  $7 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  $4 
Both— Freight  Paid  $10 

Copper  Tanks,  Double  Walls,  Self-regulat- 
ing, Safety  Lamp  and  Thermometer  com- 
plete. Its  equal  for  the  money  does  not 
exist.  Order  direct  or  full  description 
Free  for  postal. 

Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  35,  Dayton,  Ohio 

FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN 

Poultry  and  Squabs.  Tells  how  tot 
start  In  small  and  gTOw  big.  Describes 
largest  pure  bred  Poultry  Farm  In  the 
world.  TeIl8howtobreedandfeed.au 


about  diseases  and  remedies.  Illustrates 
many  varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls. 
Quotes  lowest  prices  onpure  bredfowls.eggs 
for  hatching1,  incubators  and  brooders. Mail- 
ed for  4cts.  F.  FOY,  Box  1  0 ,  Dea  Molnos, lo we 

RELIABLE  INCUBATORS 

Made  on  the  right  principle.  That's  why 
they  hatch  the  right  kind  of  chicks,  In  the 
greatest  numbers.  Send  for  oar  new  big 
Free  Poultry  Book— the  result  of  over  28 
years*  rich  experience  in  the  poultry  bus- 
iness. Intensely  interesting — instructive 
—profit  producing. 
Reliable  Incubator  A  Brooder  Co*.  Box  B41,  QuIdov,  in 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  AND  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 
Send  for  F  it  B  E 
CATALOG.  Address. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 
Box  665  Decatur,  Ind. 


Latest  Bnnk  "Profitable  Poni- 

LaiCSI  DUUK  try,"  Best  illustrated 
Poultry  book,  describes,  largest,  most  successful 
Poultry  Farm  in  U.  S.,  45  VAKIEXIES, 
pure-bred  Poultry,  Beautiful,  hardy  and  money 
makers.  Thousands  to  choose  from.  Lowest  prices 
on  fowls,  e££S,  incubators,  etc  Sent  for  4  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Fann.Box  140  Clarinda,  la. 


Build  Your  Own  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  Bare  half  the  purohaM  price.  Any  one  can  do  It-  I  furnish, 
mechanical  parti,  Tank,  Lamp,  Regulator,  etc.  at  low  prices. 
Over  25,000  in  use  not  one  failure.  LAMPLESS  BROODER 
will  cob t  you  only  14. W.  Complete  plans  only  25  oenw  to 
cover  coet.    Worth  Dollars  to  jou. 

H.  M.  SHEEB.474,  Hampshire  St. ,  QUIKCY,  ILL. 
Gr elder's  Book  on  Poultry! 

'Shows  and  describes  sixty  breeds,  and  lowest  I 
price,  of  stock  and  eggs.   All  details — hatching,  ■ 
raising,  buildings,  egg  production,  disease,  etc.  ■ 
Fifteen  handsome  chromos.  10c  postpaid. 
Ci-aldsr*.  Germicide  keeps  fowls  healthy. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Rhoems,  Pa. 


It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


The  Best  Poultry  House 

The  best  poultry  house  is  one  that 
will  give  the  best  conditions  for  the 
care  of  poultry  during  the  winter. 
There  are  several  things  that  must  be 
considered  in  any  model  poultry  house. 
The  first  of  these  is  light.  There  needs 
to  be  an  abundance  of  light,  for  good 
health  is  not  possible  in  a  dark  poultry 
house  with  just  one  little  window  to 
let  in  light  perhaps  from  the  north  side. 
There  needs  to  be  windows  on  three 
sides  of  the  house ;  if  possible,  on  every 
side  except  the  north.  There  should  be 
a  window  in  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  building  and  a  big  one  or  several 
small  ones  on  the  south  side.  As  to 
whether  there  should  be  a  big  one  or 
several  small  ones  depends  on  the  con- 
ditions to  be  met  with  in  the  poultry 
bouse. 

Really  the  best  poultry  house  is  the 
one  that  is  so  built  and  so  located  that 
it  can  be  kept  dry  throughout  the  entire 
winter.  This  matter  of  dryness  is  of 
such  importance  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  good  success  is  possible  with- 
out it.  The  location  of  the  house  on 
land  that  is  well  drained  is  essential, 
and  if  there  is  not  a  natural  location 
near  the  barns  one  can  be  made  by  piling 
coal  ashes  or  cinders  around  the  house 
to  keep  the  level  above  the  water  line. 

The  good  poultry  house  will  have  in- 
side of  it  all  movable  fixtures  to  facili- 
tate the  cleaning  and  to  make  it  possible 
to  sterilize  the  roosts,  nests  and  other 
furniture.  Wm.  H.  Underwood. 

Poultry  an  Addition  to  the 
Family  Income 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  residing 
in  suburban  homes  and  country  towns 
keep  poultry  and  the  number  of  eggs 
thus  produced  is  enormous,  but  the  hap- 
hazard methods  of  care  make  these  flocks 
in  the  main,  of  little  account  to  their 
owners,  as  the  receipts  from  the  indi- 
vidual flocks  are  small.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  poultry  can  be  made  to 
pay,  even  in  limited  quarters  and  when 


the  time  is  a  question  that  for  ourselves 
we  have  not  yet  decided,  but  intend  to 
give  it  a  trial  this  winter.  We  know 
that  roasting  chickens  can  best  be  raised 
by  hopper  feeding,  and  we  like  the  plan 
for  free-range  stock  intended  for  breed- 
ers and  layers,  but  we  do  not  know  that 
it  is  the  best  method  for  laying  hens,  as 
we  want  them  to  exercise.  The  plan 
we  shall  pursue  is  to  feed  grain  in  litter 
and  keep  the  mash  mixture,  beef  scrap 
and  grit  in  a  hopper.  Whether  the  hens 
will  fill  up  on  the  ground  grain  to  the 
exclusion  of  scratching  for  the  whole 
grain  in  the  litter,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
in  such  a  case  we  will  close  the  hopper 
until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  which 
we  think  will  bring  them  to  their  senses. 
If  hopper  feeding  is  the  success  for  lay- 
ing hens  that  its  advocates  claim,  then 
the  work  of  caring  for  the  fowls  can 
be  materially  decreased,  so  that  a  person 
can  easily  care  for  a  large  flock. 

Some  think  that  because  they  rent 
property  they  cannot  go  into  poultry  cul- 
ture to  any  extent  or  with  any  degree  of 
safety;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  A  poul- 
try plant  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
readily  moved.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a 
desirable  job  to  move- a  poultry  plant  of 
large  capacity,  but  it  can  be  done  with 
little  more  labor  than  moving  the  house- 
hold effects.  I  know  of  a  man  who  farms 
for  poultry  on  a  rented  farm.  He  had 
a  small  capital,  but  knew  if  he  invested 
in  land  he  could  not  have  suitable  build- 
ings or  money  to  swing  on,  so  he  con- 
structed a  number  of  comfortable  hen 
houses,  colony  houses  and  brooders, 
rented  a  farm  and  went  to  work.  He  is 
now  on  a  fifty-acre  farm,  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  a  city  of  fifty  thou- 
sand, has  a  good  house,  barn  and  or- 
chard, and  pays  an  annual  rental  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  He  keeps  a  horse  and 
cows,  lets  some  land  on  the  halves  for 
crops  of  corn,  buckwheat,  etc.,  cuts 
hay  enough  for  his  stock,  raises  a 
crop  of  potatoes  and  a  garden,  and 
devotes  the  rest  of  the  farm  to  the  hens. 
These  are  kept  in  houses  ten  by  twelve 
feet,  of  which  he  has  a  dozen  or  more, 
and  keeps  about  five  hundred  hens.  The 


The  Barn- Yard  Flock 


it  is  necessary  to  purchase  all  the  feed. 
With  care  and  judgment  a  small  poultry 
plant  can  be  made  the  ^source  of  con- 
siderable income  to  any  family  having  a 
small  plot  of  ground  to  devote  to  the 
fowls,  and  with  no  more  work  than  is 
usually  given  to  the  household  chores. 
An  hour  night  and  morning  will  care 
for  a  flock  of  hens  that  wSl  return  a 
profit  of  several  dollars  in  a  yeas. 

The  methods  of  caring  for  poultry  and 
rearing  chicks  have  become  so  simpli- 
fied with  advanced  knowledge  that  it  is 
no  longer  the  work  it  used  to  be.  With 
the  best  grades  of  commercial  chick 
foods,  chicks  that  are  properly  hatched 
from  strong  parent  stock  can  be  raised 
with  very  little  loss.  It  takes  but  a  short 
time  to  attend  to  three  hundred  or  five 
hundred  chicks  in  brooders  and  colony 
houses  when  the  work  is  systematically 
done. 

The  feeding  of  hens  is  also  much  sim- 
plified, especially  when  a  dry  ration  is 
employed.  The  feeding  of  tire  dry  mash 
from  self-feeding  hoppers  is  becoming 
quite  popular  with  some,  who  claim  they 
get  just  as  good  results  as  they  did  when 
rhev  went  to  the  trouble  of  moistening  it. 
This  we  have  always  contended,  that 
moisture  does  not  increase  the  value  of 
the  mash,  but  unless  the  hopper  is  rightly 
constructed  there  will  be  considerable 
waste. 

Whether  it  is  advantageous  to  keep 
the  mash  mixture  before  the  fowls  all 


houses  he  built  himself  and  can  be 
taken  down  and  set  up  readily,  the  largest 
piece  being  four  and  one  half  by  twelve 
feet,  so  that  two  men  can  easily  handle 
it,  and  four  of  these  houses  will  go  on 
a  lumber  wagon.  The  houses  are  placed 
at  convenient  distances  over  the  farm 
and  the  birds  allowed  free  range.  No 
hatching  is  done,  the  chicks  being,  pur- 
chased direct  from  the  incubator,  all 
males  sold  as  soon  as  they  reach  two 
pounds  weight,  and  as  the  pullets  mature 
die  old  hens  are  sold  off  and  their  place 
given  to  the  pullets.  The  entire  poultry 
plant  did  not  cost  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  with  it  the  man  cleared 
over  one  thousand  dollars  last  year. 

Even  with  a  small  capital  there  are 
plenty  of  chances  to  get  into  the  poultry 
business,  but  many  who  wish  to  make 
it  a  paying  side  issue  hesitate  about  put- 
ting any  money  in  buildings  and  other 
necessary  appliances.  They  buy  a  few 
common  eggs,  set  them  under  a  hen  and 
expect  from  this  simple  start  and  the 
investment  of  half  a  dollar  to  make  a 
fortune.  Or  perhaps  they  buy  some 
farmer's  late  pullets  or  old  hens_  at  mar- 
ket price,  if  they  cannot  jew  him  down 
lower,  and  when  winter  comes  they  won- 
der why  they  don't  lay.  Such  people 
contend  that  there  is  no  money  in  hens. 
If  one  enters  the  poultry  business,  he  or 
she  should  do  so  with  the  determination 
to  stick  to  it  and  make  it  pay. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 
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You'll 
find  rab- 
bit-shoot- 
ing rare 
good  sport 
if  von  go  out 
with  a  Stevem. 
Every  shot  will 
count— a  fit*  van  a 
ia   so  far-and- 
straight-shooting 
and  quick-firing. 
'f/l't"'Jtf%       Send  for  Stevens 
fl^Mf  Catalog  describing  all 
Stevens  Firearms — 
Rifles.  Shotguns,  Pis- 
tols.  5c.  for  postage 
brines  it. 
And  Dan  Beard's  book, 
"Gnni  and  Gunning* — 
full  of  interesting  and 
instructive  facts  about 
woodcraft  and  camping, 
about  birds  and  game, 
etc.  Postpaid,  20c.  paper 
cover,  or  SOc  cloth  cover 
—stamped  in  gilt. 
Most  dealers  sell  Stevens 
firearms.   If  yours  can't  sup- 
ply, we'll  ship  direct  on  receipt 
of  catalog  price. 
J.  STEVENS  ARMS  *  TOOL  CO. 
265  Grove  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Man. 

U.  6.  A. 
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our  new 
book  for  the 
use  of  poultry  rais- 
,    Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.    Our  Diary_ 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are 
so  low.   The  Diary  is  free.   Better  write  for 
it  today.   Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy 
ing  an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want, 
„  We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

OTS  OF  EGOS 

»  If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro- 
ducing value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann's       Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.    10  Days'   Free  Trial.  No 
money  In  advance.  Send  today  for  tree  catalog. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,         Bos    32        MILFORD,  MASS. 


THIS  INCUBATOR  GIVEN  AWAY 

We  are  giving  away  hundreds  of 
these  Incubators  to  our  seed  cus- 
tomers. This  Incubator  is  guaran- 
teed to  be  one  of  the  best  Hatchers 
made. 

a     Do  yon  want  a  good  Incubator  ? 
wmttVH,.  I  |H  If  so  get  your  application  in  at 
luelml ,„„  trlr   once-  rull  Particulars  free. 
ulubatop.  g  w       Send  For  0ur  Great  Seed  Cata_ 

logne  for  1909  w  h  i  c  h  is  full  of  offers  of  choice  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Novelties  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  Great  Bargains.  Its  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

MILLS  SEED  HOUSE,   Dept.  6,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


125  Egg  Incubator  £lfl 
and  Brooder  BF°"  will 


I  If  ordered  together  we 
'  send  both  for  $10 
1  p  a  y  freight.  Well 
made,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  wans,  dounle  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.. 
Box   60,      Racine,  Wis. 


Ideal 


The  Low  Priced 
Standard 


Incubator 


25  years  of  experience  in  it. 
Tried  and  proven.  Makes  re- 
sults certain.  Send  for  great 
free  book.  "Poultry  for  Prof- 
it." 128  pages,  practical,  re- 
liable. Worth  dollars  for  fine 
pictures  alone.    Free.    Send  today  to 

J.  W.  Miller  Co..  Box  31a  Freeport,  ill. 

240-Egg  $t  ft 
Incubator    JL  V 

|  Other  sizes  Incubators 
and  Brooders  too  low  to 
price  here.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  learn  why  we  can 
sell  at  such  low  prices.  Why  pay 
|  double  our  prices  for  machines 
1  not  as  good  as  the  RELIANCE  I 
Our  book  will  give  you  full  particu- 
_   lars  and  tell  you  how  to  raise  poultry. 

Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  570,  Freeport,  UL 

World's  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  15  years.  Don't  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet,; 
"Proper  Care  and  Feeding-  ofi 
Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c,  ^ 
Poultry  paper,  1  year,  I0c  Write  for  free  catalog1. 
Pes  Moioes  Incubator  Co.,     61  2nd  St.,  Pes  31oLae3a  la.  f 


Free  Book 

and  Save  Moneyl 


Fi  re -Proofed  1 
Insurable 


You  get  our  guarantee  of  largest  hatches 
when  you  buy  the  new  CYPHERS  FIRE- 
PROOFED,  INSURABLE  INCUBATOR. 

It  bears  the  inspection  label  of  the  fire 
underwriters.  Don't  risk  your  buildings 
by  using  unauthorized  machines.  Write 
for  Free  212-page  books  explaining. 
Crphera  Incubator  Company,  Buffalo,  N.T. 
Bostoa.Mass^NewYorkCitj^hingo.Dl.-.EAiiasvsCitj.Mo.iOBkl&ad.CaL 

Hatch  Chickens  by 

 Stahl  "Wood- 

3 163  rtl  en  Hen"  and 
"Excelsior" 
Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 

Well -built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Cataloguelree, 

GEO.  H.  STAHL.  Box  17  C.Quhct.Ill 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
tide  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 
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Don'i  Neglect  This  When  You  Buy  a 
Grain  Drill 

A  very  important  point  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  purchase  of  a  grain  drill 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  drill 
is  built.  That  foundation  is  the  frame. 
It  must  be  strong,  otherwise  the  drill 
will  sag  in  the  middle,  and  consequent- 
ly throw  the  driving  mechanism  out  of 
order,  and  seriously  affect  the  even 
sowing  of  the  feeds.  Look  well  to  the 
frame  and  feeds  when  purchasing  a 
grain  drill.  The  furrow  openers  should 
have  careful  consideration.  The  frame 
on  a  Superior  Grain  Drill  is  made  of 
the  kind  of  steel  that  is  used  for  rail- 
road bridges — angle  steel — in  one  piece, 
bent  cold  at  the  corners,  thoroughly 
reinforced  and  braced,  also  having 
an  I-beam  steel  bed  rail,  and  it  cannot 
sag  or  get  out  of  proper  alignment. 
The  feeds  are  accurate  in  their  hand- 
ling of  all  kinds  of  seed — from  the 
tiniest  grass  seeds  to  bush  lima  beans ; 
no  cracking  of  seed  either.  The  pur- 
chaser can  get  any  style  furrow  open- 
ers he  may  desire.  The  Superior  Drill 
is  manufactured  by  The  American 
Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  is  so  strongly 
guaranteed  by  them  that  the  farmer 
runs  no  risk  whatever  in  purchasing. 
Superior  Grain  Drills  are  used  by  the 
best  farmers  in  every  country  in  the 
world  where  grain  is  grown  and  it 
makes  no  difference  "what  a  farmer's 
seeding  conditions  may  be,  he  can  get 
a  Superior  Drill  that  will  meet  his 
conditions  to  perfection.  Write  to  the 
manufacturers  for  their  Superior  cata- 
logue, and  if  you  want  special  informa- 
tion, it  will  be  freely  given.  Don't  buy 
a  grain  drill  until  you  have  investigated 
the  Superior.  Go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  tell  him  you  want  to  see  the 
Superior. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Oow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

Bnt  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc- 
tions. We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what- 
ever. Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We  1 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GASH  for  FURS 

You  get  the  highest  prices  and  the 
Quickest  returns  when  you  ship  your 
furs  to  Fonsten.  We  receive  and  sell 
more  furs  direct  from  trapping  sec- 
tions than  any  house  in  the  world.  The 
biggest  American  and  foreign  buyers 
are  represented  at  our  daily  sales.  The 
fierce  competition  among  buyers  en- 
ables us  to  set  higher  prices  than  any- 
one else.  That's  why  we  can  send  yon 
the  most  money  for  your  furs,  and  send 
it  quicker.  Trappers  outfits  furnished  at  cost. 

ig  Money  in  Trapping 

While  work  is  slack,  do  some  trapping.   It  pays  big 

profit*.  We  send  oar  Trapper's  Guide.  Fur  Market 
Reports  and  Shipping  Tags  FREE.  Write  today  for 
Catalog  B  and  New  Trapper'B  Guide,  full  of  success 
and  money-making  secrets— ALL.  SENT  FREE. 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  303  Elm  St. .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Pays  the  Highest  Cash  Market  Prices  lor 

Furs,  Hides,  Wool,  Pelts, 

Tallow,  Ginseng  &  Seneca  Root 

A  record  for  prompt  remittances. 
Write  for  price  list. 

JOHN  MACK  &  COMPANY. 

35  Second  St,  N..  Minneapolis. 


WITHOUT  COST^^t^r, 

GloTu/'madeof  "Rciadcere"  leather.  If  he 

does  not  sell  them  send  us  his  name, 
address  and  size  of  glove  you  wear: 
we  will  have  him  take  a  stock  and 
will  send  a  pair  along  for  you  free 
with  first  order  to  him.  Just  send 
name  of  firm;  we  do  the  rest.  The 

GRINNELL  GLOVE 

is  made  especially  for  farmers  and 
stockmen.  Water  won't  ruin  it. 
Has  no  rivets.  Strong  and  tough, 
soft  and  pliahle.  Notice  the  stylish 
I  and  protecting  gauntlet.  Great  for 
I  driving  and  outdoor  work.  Wehave 
been  making  "Grinnell  GJores"  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Write  for  handsome  illustrated  booklet  free. 

MORRISON-FUCKER  MFG.  CO. 
61  BROAD  STREET  URIHWELU  IOWA. 

More  Money  ™  Raw  Furs 

We  must  have  your  Raw  Skins,  and  will  increase 
your  net  returns  joi  to  25*  by  Our  One  Profit  Plan. 
No  commission.  Liberal  assortments.  Quick  returns. 
Write  for  price  list  No.  C4.  A.  E.  BURKHARDT, 
International  Fur  Merchant,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Farmer's  Study  Time 

Now  that  the  winter  season  is  here, 
and  there  isn't  much  general  farm 
work  that  can  be  done,  don't  let  the 
chores  take  up  all  your  time.  /  Stock 
necessarily  requires  more  attention  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  but  the  whole  day 
need  not  be  spent  around  the  barns. 

Winter  should  be  the  farmer's  rest 
period  to  a  certain  extent  with  oppor- 
tunities for  reading  and  study.  As  cheap 
as  good- books  and  papers  now  are,  es- 
pecially those  pertaining  to  the  farmer 
and  his  work,  dreary  winter  days  should 
not  pass  unprofitably  spent. 

Give  the  feeding  and  chores  the  atten- 
tion they  require,  but  do  not  let  them 
take  up  all  your  time.  W.  F.  P. 

Locust  for  Posts 

I have  had  some  experience  with  locust 
posts,  and  can  say  truthfully  that  this 
kind  of  timber  makes  as  durable  a  post 
as  any  timber  at  the  farmer's  command. 

When  I  came  on  the  farm  I  now  own 
I  cut  a  small  locust  (.six  inches  in  diam- 
eter), which  had  died  from  some  cause, 
and  the  bark  had  dropped  off.  From 
this  I  cut  two  posts,  which  lasted  thirty 
years ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  the 
larger  one  was  broken  off  by  a  traction 
engine  running  against  it,  and  there  still 
remained  a  portion  of  solid  wood  at  the 
point  where  it  broke,  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

I  am  using  posts  of  trees  of  my  own 
planting,  and  find  them  better  than  mul- 
berry and  far  superior  to  the  best  oak. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  I  planted  locust 
in  my  woods  where  other  timber  was 
thin.  From  these  I  have  been  cutting 
posts  for  several  years.  From  the  seed 
of  these  young  trees  ■  are  springing  up 
every  season,  and  the  prospect  is  good 
for  a  large  crop  of  post  timber  a  few 
years  hence. 

A  row  of  this  kind  of  trees  was  planted 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  on  the  road- 
side along  a  field  I  have  been  cultivat- 
ing for  over  forty  years,  alternating  with 
grass  and  grain,  and  they  have  never 
given  me  any  trouble  by  sprouting  in  the 
ground  devoted  to  the  plow,  although  the 
old  trees  were  cut  and  young  ones  took 
their  places  along  the  fence. 

John  L.  Wince. 

Principles  of  Farm  Practise 

With  Regard  to  Grasses 

Reference  has  often  been  made  to 
weeds  on  grass  land,  but  among  the 
worst  of  weeds  are  some  of  the  grasses 
themselves.  A  field  may  be  a  poor  pas- 
ture without  being  obviously  weedy.  An- 
other may  show  by  ungrazed  patches  that 
the  grass  is  distasteful  to  the  stock.  Both 
these  fields  in  a  sense  may  be  said  to 
be  full  of  weeds. 

Certain  grasses,  like  certain  weeds,  give 
a  fair  indication  of  the  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  the  land.  Some  prevail  only  on 
poor  land ;  others  get  a  footing  when  land 
is  poor,  owing  to  the  weakness  or  the 
dying  out  of  the  better  grasses,  and 
spread  when  the  land  has  a  more  gener- 
_pus  course  of  treatment.  There  are  other 
grasses  that  are  special  either  to  exces- 
sively wet  or  excessively  dry  land.  Some 
grasses  when  in  strong  growth  may  have 
an  unpalatable  flavor,  which  is  removed 
by  exposure  to  frost,  so  that  the  patchy 
fields  of  summer  are  eaten  clean  in  winter 
or.  spring.  These  grasses  may  be  useful 
enough  if  they  are  naturally  nutritious. 
An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  cocks'foot 
grass,  which  grows  so  freely  in  shady 
places. 

All  this  shows  that  it  is  desirable  for  a 
farmer  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  characteristics  of  good  and  bad 
grasses.  In  sowing  down  a  field  to  grass, 
with  the  object  of  leaving  it  so  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  farmer  will  find  it 
well  worth  his  trouble  to  examine  care- 
fully into  the  seeding. 

The  selection  of  proper  kinds  of  grasses 
will  make  all  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure. 

The  longer  a  field  is  intended  to  remain 
in  grass,  the  greater  should  be  the  number 
of  grasses  entering  into  the  seed  mixture. 
The  best  pasture  is  that  .which  affords  a 
full  bite  of  nutritious  grass  over  the 
longest  time.  This  implies  a  mixture  of 
grasses,  for  some  start  growing  early  in 
the  season  and  drop  off  at  a  time  when 
others  would  be  in  full  growth.  The 
best  meadow  is  that  which  is  all  equally 
fit  for  cutting  at  one  time  and  which 
gives  a  good  after  grass.  As  grasses 
vary  so  much  in  their  season  of  maturing, 
a  mixture  of  many  grasses  is  undesirable 
in  a  meadow. 

When  a  farm  is  carried  on  under  a 


rotation  of  crops,  allowing  only  one  year's 
grass  at  a  time,  the  bulk  of  that  grass 
will  be  Italian  rye  grass,  that  being  the 
kind  that  produces  the  heaviest  growth 
at  the  earliest  age.  If  the  grass  is  to  be 
sown  with  clover,  the  broad-leaved  red 
clover  is  the  one  to  select,  for  the  same 
reason. 

When  the  time  is  extended  to  two 
or  three  years  the  Italian  rye  grass  and 
the  red  clover  are  reduced,  as  both  of 
these  plants  are  biennials  and  one  or  two 
of  the  more  permanent  grasses  are  intro- 
duced. These  must  be  of  the  class  that 
come  quickly  to  full  growth,  such  as  per- 
ennial rye  grass,  timothy,  and  cocks'foot 
of  the  grasses  and  cow  grass  and  alsike 
of  the  clovers.  If  the  field  is  to  remain 
under  grass  for  not  less  than  five  or  six 
years  the  proportion  of  the  biennials  is 
still  further  reduced,  and  some  of  the 
other  valuable  permanent  grasses  substi- 
tuted. Some  of  these  take  as  long  as 
three  years  to  arrive  at  their  full  strength, 
so  that  their  seed  would  be  practically 
wasted  if  sown  to  stand  a  shorter  period. 

In  deciding  on  the  variety  of  grass  to 
sow,  the  nature  of  the  land  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Grass  is  usually  found 
to  be  most  productive  and  most  nutritious 
on  strong  land.  Where  the  climate  is 
moist,  good  grass  will  grow  on  the  lighter 
soils,  but  in  a  .dry  district  the  light  soils 
are  more  suitable  for  tillage. 

The  grasses  which  do  best  on  heavy 
land  are  Italian  and  perennial  rye  grass, 
rough  cocks'foot.  timothy  (otherwise 
called  meadow  cat'stail),  meadow  fox- 
tail, meadow  fescue  and  rough-stalked 
meadow  grass.  Those  that  succeed  on 
lighter  land  are  hard  fescue,  sheep's  fes- 
cue, crested  dog'stail,  evergreen  meadow 
grass,  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  yel- 
low oat  grass  and  sweet  vernal  grass. 
Some  of  these  will  succeed  either  on 
heavy  or  light  land.  These  are  rough 
cocks'foot,  perennial  rye  grass,  hard  fes- 
cue and  sweet  vernal  grass.  Of  the  other 
grasses  those  special  to  ■  heavy  land 
would  be  starved  on  light  land,  while 
those  special  to  light  land  would  be 
choked  on  heavy  land. 

Mam'  graziers  prefer  to  see  cocks'foot 
on  light  land,  as  its  growth  is  apt  to 
be  coarse  on  heavy  land,  and  on  such 
land  cattle  do  not  like  it  until  after  it  has 
been  mellowed  by  a  few  frosts.  A  few 
grasses  are  useful  on  swampy  places. 
These  include  florin  (white  bent),  water 
meadow  grass  and  floating  sweet  grass. 

All  the  preceding  are  good  feeding 
grasses.  Among  the  inferior  grasses  or 
weeds  the  most  prevalent  is  Yorkshire 
fog,  a  woolly  grass  that  prevails  on  all 
classes  of  land,  from  good  to  bad.  This 
grass  ripens  an  immense  quantity  of  seed, 
as  stock  do  not  eat  it  except  of  necessity, 
and  it  spreads  rapidly.  As  regards  the 
feeding  value  of  grasses,  a  safe  general 
rule  to  follow  is  that  all  the  woolly 
grasses  are  inferior,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  weeds.  Another  weed  grass  prevalent 
in  poor  old  pastures  is  tufted  hair  grass, 
a  fine-leaved,  dark-green  grass  which 
grows  in-  clumps  and  overcomes  the 
weaker  grasses.  The  various  sedges 
are  not  true  grasses,  and  have  no 
value  in  a  pasture.  Some  of  them  in- 
dicate wet  land,  while  others  show  pov- 
erty of  land. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  farmer 
will  see  that  a  proper  selection  of  grass 
seed  is  important,  and  that  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  ground  intended  for 
grass  seed  should  be  free  from  weeds, 
which  might  overcome  the  seeds  sown. 
Good  quality  of  any  seed  implies  that  is 
true  to  kind,  free  from  weeds  and  other 
mixture,  and  of  tandard  germinating 
power.  Freedom  from  weeds  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  the  practise  in  the  seed  trade  to 
screen  grass  seeds  at  least  twice.  Many 
farmers  overlook  this,  and  consider  that 
they  save  money  by  adding  the  sweepings 
of  the  hay  loft  to  purchased  seed.  This 
is  the  greatest  mistake,  for  an  addition  of 
this  sort  will  bring  in  a  lot  of  weeds  and 
quite  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  screening. 

W.  R.  Gilbert.- 

Japanese  or  Barn-Yard  Millet 

A Virginia  reader  says  he  had  been  in- 
duced by  the  flaming  advertisements 
to  plant  the  "Billion-Dollar"  grass,  and  it 
amounted  to  nothing.  Had  he  known  it 
to  be  millet  he  would  not  have  attempted 
to  grow  it,  being  well  aware  that  millet 
needs  rich  soil.  My  own  Japanese  millet 
on  fairly  strong  soil  has  given  a  big  lot 
of  stuff,  rather  coarse,  but  cattle  eat  it 
readily.  In  order  to  get  a  finer  growth 
I  think  we  should  use  more  seed  than 
seedsmen  generally  recommend.  Alto- 
gether I  feel  that  I  must  give  it  another 
I  trial — next  year.  T.  Greiner. 


Handling  the  Manure 

T^he  chief  source  from  which  valuable 
*  plant  food  may  be  supplied  is  from 
the  manure  made  upon  the  farm,  and 
how  to  care  for  and  handle  it  to  receive 
the  greatest  possible  returns  in  economy 
of  labor  and  from  the  elements  of  plant 
life  in  the  manure  is  a  matter  that  should 
interest  a  larger  number  of  farmers  than 
it  does. 

The  old  method  of  piling  manure  in 
the  field  is  still  practised  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent. When  manure  is  drawn  to  the 
field  it  should  be  spread  thin  and  even.  As 
a  rule  it  is  applied  too  thick,  and  often 
in  bunches  and  uneven.  It  is  better  to 
go  over  the  farm  once  in  four  years  with 
a  light,  even  dressing  of  manure  than  to 
apply  it  heavily  and  get  over  the  ground 
only  at  long  intervals.  The  old  idea 
that  if  too  much  manure  is  applied  for 
the  growing  crop  it  will  keep  for  the 
crop  to  follow  is  somewhat  of  a  fallacy. 
This  kind  of  reasoning  results  in  the  loss 
of  much  of  the  very  best  kind  of  plant 
food. 

Some  farmers  make  a  great  mistake 
in  piling  the  manure  in  large  heaps  out- 
side the  barn  door,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  there  for  weeks,  and  perhaps 
months,  before  spreading  it  on  the  ground. 

When  the  manure  is  thus  treated  it 
loses  much  of  its  valuable  fertilizing 
qualities,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  the  manure  be 
hauled  out  and  spread  on  the  field  just 
as  soon  after  it  is  made  as  possible,  while 
it  contains  a  high  percentage  of  soil 
fertility. 

I  make  it  a  practise  to  haul  the  manure 
out  and  spread  it  on  the  field  as  soon  as 
it  is  made,  thus  keeping  the  stables  and 
yards  constantly  cleaned,  and  by  the  im- 
mediate application  of  the  manure  I  get 
the  most  out  of  it  as  a  soil  fertilizer. 
Manure  always  goes  out  the  best  and 
with  less  labor  if  removed  immediately, 
after  it  is  made,  and  no  other  handling 
of  it  is  necessary  if  this  practise  is  kept 
up. 

I  consider  good  stable  and  barn-yard 
manure  to  be  worth  at  least  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  ton,  and  I  can  hardly 
understand  why  it  is  that  some  farmers 
regard  it  as  a  nuisance  instead  of  look- 
ing upon  it  as  a  means  of  restoring  fer- 
tility to  their  soil.  Nothing  can  be  of 
more  importance  to  any  farmer  than  the 
fertility  of  his  soil,  for  it  is  the  bank  from 
which  large  or  small  crops  are  drawn, 
and  like  any  other  bank  account,  drafts 
are  honored  in  proportion  as  deposits  are 
made. 

Manure  cannot  be  applied  in  just  the 
right  quantities  with  the  fork,  and  it  is 
always  left  in  a  coarse  condition.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  so  well  ap- 
plied and  so  cheaply,  handled  as  by  the 
use  of  the  manure  spreader. 

I  regard  the  manure  spreader  as  an 
economical  necessity  on  any  well-man- 
aged farm.  By  its  use  the  manure  can  be 
hauled  out  and  spread  on  the  field  each 
day  with  buf  little  more  labor  than  is 
required  to  throw  it  in  a  pile  outside  the 
barn  door.  In  applying  manure  with  the 
spreader  it  is  put  on  uniformly,  and  all 
parts  of  the  field  are  equally  benefited. 
When  the  manure  is  dumped  in  piles  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  work  of 
spreading  is  postponed  for  some  time, 
and  the  result  is  that  much  of  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  the  manure  leaches  out 
or  is  lost  through  fermentation.  '  The 
manure  spreader  not  only  saves  the  plant- 
food  elements  of  the  manure,  but  also 
saves  time  and  labor,  as  the  work  is  all 
done  at  one  time. 

When  I  first  began  the  use  of  a  spreader 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  in 
spreading  as  heavily  as  desired  I  was 
making  the  manure  go  about  twice  as  far 
as  when  spread  by  hand.  I  tested  this 
matter  thoroughly,  spreading  a  load  by 
hand  as  thinly  and  evenly  as  it  could 
possibly  be  done,  and  then  using  the 
spreader  in  comparison.  The  result  was 
that  five  big  loads  could  easily  be  spread 
with  the  spreader  while  two  were  being 
unloaded  by  hand,  and  in  quality  of  work 
there  was  no  comparison. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  stable  and 
barn-yard  manure  produced,  and  it  .  is 
applied  with  a  spreader,  the  increased 
results  obtained  will  frequently  pay  for 
the  machine  in  one  year.    W.  Hanson, 

Every  farmer's  family  should  have 
some  good  reading  matter,  some  good 
games  and  some  good  music  for  the  long 
winter  evenings.  A  few  dollars  spent 
for  these  things  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  best  investments  of  the  entire  year. 
Look  over  the  advertising  columns,  select 
what  you  want,  and  write  to  the  adver- 
tiser. 
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Some  Cool  Queries 

What  are  you  expecting  from  those 
half-starved  hens? 

How  much  machinery  do  you  wear 
out?   How  much  do  you  rust  out? 

Have  you  provided  separate  quarters 
for  that  young  stock?  They  should  be 
warm,  too.    It  pays  ! 

Is  there  any  profit  in-  allowing  those 
hogs  to  pile  up  in  cold  quarters,  squeal- 
ing and  fighting  all  night  long? 

Are  you  going  to  allow  the  mice  and 
poultry  to  run  to  that  seed  corn  and 
destroy  if,  then  pay  a  high  price  for  more 
next  spring  ? 

How"  long  would  the  rheumatism  be  in 
getting  away  with  you  if  your  bed  was 
as  damp  as  the  one  your  hogs  sleep  in? 
More  dry  bedding! 

Do  you  dodge  out  these  cold  mornings 
just  long  enough  to  throw  a  little  feed 
to  your  stock,  or  do  you  look  around  to 
see  how  you  can  add  more  to  their  com- 
fort and  your  profit? 

In  short,  are  you  just  allowing  affairs 
to  bump  along  "any  old  way?"  Remem- 
ber, this  is  not  "the  good  old  summer 
time."  Your  buildings  of  all  kinds  should 
be  made  more  comfortable.  Your  stock 
and  poultry  should  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
whole  year.  It  doesn't  take  half  a  scholar 
to  figure  out  that  a  little  extra  feed  and 
more  of  a  variety  will  keep  your  stock 
going,  help  them  to  resist  the  severe 
weather  and  repay  you  many  fold,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  comfort  it  affords  the 
dumb  creatures.  It's  for  you  to  decide 
whether  you  will  go  on  the  "hit  or  miss" 
plan.  If  you  do,  your  profits  will  come 
in  the  same  way,  and  next  spring  will 
find  you  with  a  lot  of  rusty,  damaged 
machinery  on  hand,  and  a  big  supply  of 
half-starved,  stunted  stock  that  never 
will  be  just  what  they  would  have  been 
if  you  had  seen  to  their  comfort  and  fed 
them  properly  through  the  winter.  Well? 

M.  Albertus  Coverdell. 

Saving  the  Farm  Ship 

You  do  not  need  to  chop  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  great  ship  to  make  it 
sink.  A  little  bit  of  a  thing  no  bigger 
than  a  knitting  needle  will  do  it  just  as 
surely,  give  it  time  enough.  It  will  take 
a  little  longer  for  the  worm  to  do  it 
than  it  would  a  stout  man  with  a  sharp 
ax,  but  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Down 
will  go  the  ship,  with  all  its  pride  and 
beauty ! 

There  are  some  enemies  working  at  the 
farm  ship,  too.  They  have  scuttled  many 
such  a  craft,  and  unless  our  eyes  de- 
ceive us,  many  more  are  on  the  way.  I 
am  naturally  an  optimist.  That  is,  I  like 
to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  and 
I  would  rather  speak  about  all  the  good 
things  I  know  of  than  to  say  one  word 
which  would  discourage  anybody.  And 
now  it  is  not  my  plan  to  sit  down  and 
point  out  what  a  poor,  miserable  lot  of 
farmers  there  are  in  this  country.  It  is 
easy  to  do  that.  Any  man  can  point  out 
leaks ;  but  give  us  the  man  who  can  stop 
them  and  save  the  good  old  ship ! 

Let  me  suggest  some  of  the  calks  we 
may  drive  into  the  holes  which'  are  being 
made  in  the  sides  of  our  dear  old  ship 
of  the  farm.  What  if  I  begin,  as  Adam 
did  that  time  when  he  was  in  a  bad  scrape 
and  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  except 
to  lay  it  to  his  wife?  I  am  going  to 
make  this  statement,  and  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  true :  . 

The  Wife  is  More  Than  Half  the  Winner  of 
Success  on  the  Farm 

I  mean  by  that  that  if  a  man  has  a 
good  wife  he  is  pretty  sure  to  come  out 
all'  right.  Some  pretty  poor  sticks  do 
fine  work  with  a  farm  if  they  know 
enough  to  let  their  wives  manage  things. 
Not  all  of  us  are  smart  enough  to  do  that. 
We  men  folks  like  to  think  we  are  so 
wonderfully  smart !  Take  advice  of  a 
woman?  Not  much!  We  are  the  boss 
in  this  roost,  and  let  no  one  dare  to  say 
we  are  only  big  chumps !  If  there  is 
anything  we  are  on  hand  to.  defend  with 
tooth  and  nail  it  is  our  dignity  as  farmers. 
We  are  running  this  ship,  and  we  are 
doing  it  all  right,  too ! 

But  give  me  the  man  who  listens  to  his 
wife  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  is 
on  the  high  road  to  success.  She  can  do 
more  than  manage  the  household  end 
of  the  contract;  she  is  able  to  think  and 
plan  for  the  out-of-door  work,  too,  es- 
pecially if  she  has  been  brought  up  on 
the  farm.  So  I  place  the  wife  high  as  a 
factor  of  farm  success.  And  how  I  do 
wish  I  might  whisper  in  the  ear  of  every 


young  man  who  is  looking  about  for  a 
life  partner :  Be  careful,  oh,  so  careful ! 
whom  you  choose  in  this  time  of  crisis ! 
You  may  spoil  your  life  or  make  it  truly 
great  and  grand  just  by  the  wife  you 
take  to  your  heart. 

And  having  found  one  who  is  truly 
worthy  to  be  a  farmer's  wife,  see  to  it 
that  she  is  the  wife  of  a  "good"  farmer. 

Economy  in  All  Things 

And  then,  look  out  for  the  wastes 
which  may  so  easily  come  to  the  farm. 
They  bore  into  the  ship's  bottom  so 
fast !  There  are  the  vegetables  which 
rot  on  your  hands.  The  fruit  which 
goes  to  waste,  but  which  might  be  sold 
and  saved.  There  is  the  land  which 
produces  little  or  nothing  year  after  year. 
What  an  immense  sight  of  this  there  is 
all  over  the  country !  Why,  if  we  were 
rid  of  the  land  from  which  we  never  take 
in  one  single  dollar,  we  could  get  along 
with  half  or  one  quarter  of  the  acreage 
we  now  have.  There  is  one  man  who 
never  stops  to  ask  how  much  you  get 
out  of  your  farm  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  he  does  not  care  a  cent  about  that; 
all  he  thinks  about  and  the  only  question 
he  asks  is,  "How  big  a  farm  have  you 
here?"  Down  go  the  figures,  and  you 
pay  the  tax,  irrespective  of  everything 
else.  Never  will  we  be  truly  successful 
till  we  learn  to  make  every  foot  of  our 
ground  bring  us  in  something  right  along. 

But  poor  buildings  are  a  handicap, 
too.  It  takes  so  much "  strength  to  do 
work .  in  unhandy  barns — strength  we 
cannot  well  spare.  This  helps  to  keep 
us  thin  in  flesh  and  weak  in  body.  We 
need  to  learn  to  economize  in  strength. 
It  is  harder  to  do  this  than  it  is  to  save 
money,  but  it  pays  tenfold  better.  Give 
me  the  strength  and  the  health  and  you 
may  have  the  money. 

Poor  cows  have  sunk  many  a  farm  ship. 
That  has  been  said  so  many  times,  no 
doubt  many  have  become  sick  and  tired 
of  it ;  and  yet  why  do  we  not  act  upon 
it?  Why  should  we  read  and  listen  and 
still  go  right  on  year  after  year  in  the 
same  old  rut,  milking  cows  that  never 
did  pay  their  way  and  never  will  as  long 
as  the  world  stands  ?  If  words  mean  any- 
thing, they  mean  that  we  ought  to  turn 
off  the  cows  that  are  stealing  our  time,  our 
strength  and  our  feed  and  giving  us  little 
or  nothing  back.  Shall  we  not  begin  now 
to  work  for  better  cows?  If  we  did  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  life  would 
take  on  a  new  phase  to  most  of  us. 

The  Future  Education 

Still  another  thing  ought  to  be  spoken 
of.  That  is  the  farm  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  too  bad  that  there  is  not  some  better 
way  of  teaching  our  young  folks  what 
real  farming  is.  There  is  a  lot  in  the 
papers  these  days  about  helping  the 
farmer  to  do  better.  Some  of  this  is 
all  right,  and  some  of  it  quite  without 
sense.  The  farmers  of  this  country  never 
will  consent  to  having  the  government 
hold  them  up  by  the  seat  of  the  pants. 
They  don't  think  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  They  are  too  independent  to  have 
anybody  think  that  they  are  not  able  to 
go  it  alone.  And  if  there  is  anything 
I  do  hope  and  pray  for,  it  is  that  the 
time  never  will  come  when  the  farmers 
will  lean  back  on  Uncle  Sam  and  let  him 
carry  them  along.  Really,  that,  is  the  one 
thing  I  am  afraid  of  in  the  present  in- 
vestigation, or  whatever  you  may  call  it, 
that  is  going  on  from  Washington — that 
it  will  put  the  thought  into  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  farmers  that  we  ought  some- 
how to  be  helped  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. If  the  President  or  his  helpers 
can  tell  us  how  we  may,  with  our  own 
strong  right  arms,  do  better  work  and 
make  our  farms  grow  better  crops  or 
better  men  and  women,  all  right.  But 
there  let  them  stop. 

Some  day  the  time  will  come  when  our 
schools  will  teach  the  young  folks  to  do 
things  that  they  will  want  to  know  when 
they  get  to  be  farmers  themselves.  I 
want  to  live  to  see  that  day.  Now  we 
are  all  the  time  educating  them  away 
from  the  farms  and  toward  the  city.  Half 
the  books  teach  has  little  practical  value 
in  any  department  of  life,  and  the  half 
which"  might  be  helpful  is  made  neutral 
by  the  way  the  teachers  do  their  work. 

One  thing  more.  Why  should  we  make 
money"  the  supreme  thought?  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  plan  if  we  talked  more 
about  the  manly  side  of  a  farm  life  and 
less,  far  less,  of  the  money-making  side? 
Life  is  so  much  more  than  a  few  dollars 
laid  up  in  the  bank !  Thousands  of  farms 
would  do  greater  and  grander  work  if 
the  men  on  them  thought  of  money  only 
as  a  help  to  a  purer,  truer,  stronger  man- 
hood. For  this  let  us  plead  with  all  our 
might!  E.  L.  Vincent. 


January  19th 
Feb.  2d  and  16th 

Make  your  plans  to  20  on  one  of  these  days- 
take  advantage  of  the  low  fares  offered  by 
the  Rock  Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines,  and 
see  for  yourself  the  opportunities  that  are 
open  to  you  in  the  Southwest.  The  trip  will 
not  cost  you  much.  These  special  low-fare 
tickets  over  the  Rock  Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  I. 
Lines  will  permit  you  to  gro  one  way  and  re- 
turn another,  without  extra  cost.  As  the 
Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  have  over  10,000 
miles  of  railway  through  the  best  sections  of 
the  Southwest,  you  will  see  more  of  the 
Southwest  than  you  could  in  any  other  way. 
and  will  be  better  able  to  decide  where  you  want 
to  locate. 

Ask  the  ticket  agent  in  your  home  town  to  sell  you  a 
ticket  over  the  Rock  Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines,  either 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Memphis  or 
according  to  your  location. 

me  a  postal  and  tell  me  where  you  want  to  go,  I  will  tell  you 
and  will  send  you  a  complete  map  -  schedule,  showing  time  of 
with  illustrated  book. 


You  will  see  things  that  you  would  hardly  believe  if  some  one 
had  told  you  about  them. 

There  are  the  biggest  kinds  of  opportunities  to  get  ahead  in 
the  Southwest— all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  advantage  < 
them.  Land  in  the  Southwest  is  selling  today  for  $5  to  $25 
an  acre,  just  as  good  land  as  the  $25  to  $100  land  up  North, 
It  will  grow  bigger  crops  and  the  man  who  owns  it  will 
have  bigger  profits  left  each  year.    Think  of  getting 
30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  off  such  low-priced 
land.    Corn  will  produce  40  to  50  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  oats  60  to  80  bushels.    How  do  those 
crops  stack  up  with  the  crops  on  your  farm? 
The  man  who  owns  80  acres  in  the  North 
can  get  320  acres  in  the  Southwest  for  the 
same  investment,  and  the  land  will  be  bet- 
ter, for  it  is  new  land  and  hasn't  had  years 
of  crops  to  sap  its  fertility. 

When  the  Southwest  hecomes  a  little  more 
densely  peopled  you  won't  be  able  to  buy 
this  land  so  cheap.  The  time  to  get  a  good, 
big  farm  is  now  while  the  land  is  cheap. 
Don't  wait  until  it  is  too  late. 
Let  me  send  you  some  interesting  books  about 
the  Southwest.  They  will  inform  you  of  oppor- 
tunities waiting  for  you  there,  and  will  open 
your  eyes  to  new  possibilities.  Write  for  free 
copies  today. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pas*.  Traffic  Mgr,1853  LaSalle  Station.  Chicago.  1853  FrUco  Bids.,  St.  Louis 


It  takes  time  to  grind 
feed  —  time  that  you 
pay  for  in  money. 

The  feed  must  be  ground,  but 
you  can  save  the  time  and  money 
by  using  a  gasoline  engine. 

The  White  Lily  Gasoline 
Engine  will  not  only  grind  your 
feed,  but  it  -will  pump  water, 
run  your  churn,  your  grind- 
stone, your  separator,  or  any  of 
a  dozen  other  machines  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  always  readfy 
for  work. 

It  will  pay  for  itself  and  give 
you  money  in  the  bank  in  less 
than  a  year. 

It  is  the  convenient  farm 
engine — light,  but  strong — fully 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalog  and 
Special  Trial  Offer  Today. 

White  Lily  Mfg.  Co. 

1512  Rockingham  Road, 
Davenport,  Iowa 


THE 
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ENGINE  | 
3  HORSE  POWER  Oil  SO 
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£  for  the  Greatest  Value  Ever 
Offered— The  Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block  for  Farm  Use,  70c 


Here  is  an  article  that  will  pay 
for  itself  three  times  over,  even 
though  you  found  use  for  it  only 
3  days  in  the  365. 

But  you'll  use  it  many  times. 
With  it  you  can  lift  and  move 
hundreds  of  pounds  yourself  with- 
outhelp.  Oursmallest (6001bs. 
capacity)  costs  but  70c.  Our 
largest  (5.000  lbs.  capacity) 
sells  for  $4.25. 
It  is  the  one  Rope  Tackle 


Block  that  does  a  chain  block's  work — the  one 
that  has  no  teeth  wedges  and  eccentrics  to  bite, 
tear  and  wear  rope.  Yet  it  locks  unfailingly 
and  holds  rigidly  on  greasy  and  wet  rope. 
Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Think  how  convenient  in  changing  wagon 
boxes,  moving  sick  or  injured  animals,  moving 
stones,  stretching  wire  fence,  loading  crops, 
etc.  Saves  four  men's  work  and  their  pay. 
You  need  one.  Learn  its  uses  and  enormous 
advantages  over  all  other  blocks— rope  and 
chain.  Get  prices,  capacities  and  full  descrip- 
tion. Just  a  postal— now— while  you  think  of  it. 
BURR  MFG.  CO.,  146  viaduct, Cleveland,  O. 


mm 


Lightning  Pnrtable 


Wagon 
and  Stock 


Scale 


All  above  ground.  Steel  frame,  only  8  inches  high. 
Octagon  levers.  Tool  steel  bearings.  Compound 
beam.  Most  accurate  and  durable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price. 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
124  Mill  Street        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing 
to  advertisers.    Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


One  Year  (24  numbers) 
Four  Years  (96  numbers) 

Canadian  Subscriptions 


.    35  cents 
....  $1.00 
f  1  Year,  75  cents 
•\4  Years,  $2.00 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second  -  Class  Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "  Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  S  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  pettv 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  11  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 

iu?J°?  lncurrredvprovided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction.  s 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  10th  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  $1.00 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  z%  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  -5*  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  \ork  address. 


Postal  Savings  Banks 

LAST  May,  under  special  arrangement,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  postal  savings 
banks  until  December  15th.  Consideration  has  been 
resumed,  as  agreed,  but  there  are  determined  efforts 
on  the  part  of  certain  financial  interests  to  prevent  a 
vote  on  the  bill  during  this  session  of  Congress.  They 
are  scheming  delays  with  the  sole  purpose  of  killing 
the  measure.  Now  is  the  time  to  write  to  your  United 
States  Senators  on  this  subject. 

Postal  savings  banks  exist  to-day  in-  every  great 
civilized  country  in  the  world  except  Germany  and  the 
United  States."  We  are  behind  even  Hawaii,  Egypt 
and  Bulgaria.  The  people  of  this  country  must  now 
fight  to  get  them  against  a  few  selfish  interests.  For 
example,  one  Lucius  Teter  of  New  York,  representing 
the  savings-bank  section  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  has  sent  a  circular  to  local  bankers 
throughout  the  country  and  asked  them,  in  a  private 
note  not  intended  for  publication,  to  get  the  circular 
printed  in  the  local  newspapers  in  order  to  Create  senti- 
ment against  the  bill.  In  other  words,  the  opponents  are 
running  a  press  bureau  on  the  bill,  and  are  endeavoring 
to  get  local  bankers  to  use  their  powerful  influence  to 
get  the  prepared  press  matter  in  local  papers.  This  is  the 
usual  method  of  exploiting  the  public.  Their  plans,  how- 
ever, have  been  exposed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Now 
is  the  time,  therefore,  for  you  to  give  some  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  bill  by  writing  to  your  Senators,  either  in 
the  way  of  encouragement  or  demand,  as  each  par- 
ticular case  may  require. 

The  Republican  national  platform  of  1908  declared : 

"We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings 
banks  system  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  and  the 
encouragement  of  thrift." 

The  question  was  not  a  party  issue  during  the  pres- 
idential campaign.  The  present  opponents  were  then 
as  dumb  as  little-neck  clams.  They  don't  say  much 
now,  but  they  grit  sand  where  federal  laws  are  being 
made.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  postal  savings  banks  system.  At 
its  recent  annual  convention  the  National  Grange,  rep- 
resenting a  membership  in  the  order  of  somewhere 
around  a  million,  and  in  a  larger  sense  representing 
the  progressive  agriculture  of  the  whole  country,  re- 
affirmed its  former  declarations  in  favor  of  postal  sav- 
ings banks.  President-elect  Taft  has  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  system.  The  Republicans  have  the  in- 
coming administration  and  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
outgoing,  so  it  falls  on  them  particularly,  even  as 
partizans,  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  and  promptly 
carry  out  the  declaration  of  the  national  platform. 
But  a  postal  savings  banks  system  is  not  a  party  ques- 
tion. It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  popular  measure — 
too  popular  to  be  opposed  by  any  political  party.  All 
senators  and  representatives  who  really  represent  the 
people  can  readily  join  together,  regardless  of  party, 
in  giving  to  the  country  a  sound,  safe  system  of  postal 
savings  banks.  So  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
what  party  you  belong,  or  to  what  party  the  represen- 
tative from  your  district  and  the  senators  from  your 
own  state  belong,  write  to  them  urging  prompt  action 
on  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress. 

Certain  financial  interests  are  actively  opposed  to  the 
system  because  it  would  upset  some  of  their  own  plans 
for  the  future  handling  of  the  people's  savings.  For 
purposes  of  great  profit  to  themselves  they  are  planning 
to  get  them.  They  don't  want  these  savings  deposited 
in  postal  banks  where  they  would  be  under  the  guar- 
dianship and  security  of  the  United  States  government. 
Their  plans  for  the  future — well,  that's  a  story  of  it- 
self, to  tell  some  other  time. 

"For  the  convenience  of  the  people  and  the  encour- 
agement of  thrift"  is  a  meaty  phrase.  Just  a  word 
about  it.  A  very  large  number  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  without  "conveniences"  for  the  safe  de- 
posit of  their  savings.  This  point  was  admirably  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks  in  an  address  before 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Civic  Federation,  set- 
ting forth  some  of  the  advantages  of  postal  savings 
banks. 


"There  are  in  all,"  he  said,  "60,624  post  offices  in 
this  country ;  40,000  of  these  have  the  authority  to  issue 
money  orders,  and  are  therefore  embraced  in  the  pro- 
visions of  Bill  S.  6484.  The  post  offices  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  distributed  fairly  well  throughout 
the  country,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  are 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  states.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
"that  98.4  per  cent  of  the  deposits  in  our  savings  banks 
are  in  fourteen  states,  the  six  New  England  states, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  California,  whereas  in  the  remaining 
thirty-two  states  and  all  territories  there  are  only  1.6 
per  cent  of  the  deposits  of  all  the  savings  banks  of  the 
country." 

The  Tree  Toad  and  the  Tariff 

readers  with  a  taste  for  poetry  may  recollect  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's  verses  called  "The  Tree  Toad." 
They  tell  how  when  the  country  was  perishing  for  a 
thorough  soaking,  the  tree  toad,  mindful  of  his  mission 
in  life,  and  fully  awake  to  his  responsibilities,  under- 
took to  bring  the  rain  by  "hollering"  for  it.  Day  after 
day  he  kept  it  going  and  nothing  happened.  He  liked 
to  have  ruined  his  voice,  but  nothing  happened.  At 
last  he  gave  it  up,  thoroughly  disheartened,  discour- 
aged, despairing, 

When  a  voice  drapped  down  on  my  fevered  brain, 
Saying,  "If  you'll  just  hush,  I'll  rain." 

Something  like  this  must  have  occurred  to  Tariff 
Reform.  For  many  years  there  was  a  loud  and  con- 
tinuous "holler"  for  it  and  nothing  happened,  at  least 
nothing  on  the  downward  side.  And  then  there  came 
a  hus'h  which  lasted  full  sixteen  years,  which  is  con- 
siderable of  a  hush  if  you  want  to  know.  As  a  result 
we  are  promised  that  there  shall  be  "an  honest  and 
thorough  revision  of  the  tariff." 

It  wasn't  a  political  issue  of  the  last  campaign,  and 
that  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  Because  to  make 
any  sort  of  proposition  whatever  a  political  issue  is 
about  the  surest  way  ever  to  exclude  clear  judgment 
from  its  consideration.  For  the  loyal  party  man  it  is 
only  necessary  for  him  to  know  that  the  other  side 
supports  a  doctrine  to  be  assured  that  it  is  simple 
nonsense.  Also,  nobody  whose  memory  reaches  back 
through  and  beyond  the  period  of  silence  about  the 
tariff  (unless  he's  more  than  common  fond  of  an  argu- 
ment), would  wish  the  controversy  between  Protection 
and  Free  Trade  reopened.  It  stirred  up  more  strife 
than  any  since  its  illustrious  predecessor,  Immersion 
vs.  Sprinkling,  and  after  every  tussle  the  debaters 
came  out  of  the  same  hole  that  they  went  in  at,  a 
little  hotter  under  the  collar,  maybe,  a  little  surer  that 
their  opponents  didn't  have  the  sense  that  they  were 
born  with,  but  accomplishing  nothing  in  the  way  of 
conversions.  About  the  only  result  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  invention  of  history  and  statistics,  when  facts 
and  figures  failed. 

Let  us  be  calm  and  philosophical  about  it.  We  know 
that  it  is  far  too  late  in  the  day — or  shall  we  say  "too 
early  in  the  day" — to  discuss  the  bottom  principles  of 
Protection  and  Free  Trade  or  even  Tariff  for  Revenue 
only.  It  isn't  so  far  timely  to  discuss  what  "a  reason- 
able profit"  to  the  manufacturer  is,  or  whether  it  is 
within  the  province  of  a  republic  to  guarantee  to  any 
man  or  any  particular  set  of  men  any  degree  of  profit 
in  their  business.  Mr.  Taft  sounded  the  keynote  of 
the  forthcoming  revision  when  he  promised  that  it 
should  be  "an  honest  and  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
tariff,"  and  it  will  be  all  that  any  one  has  a  right  to 
expect  if  it  be  honest  and  thorough.  For  thotfgh  there 
be  duties  which  may  be  inordinately  high,  and  duties 
that  may  not  unreasonably  be  suspected  of  fostering 
the  growth  of  trusts  and  combinations,  these  are  good, 
big,  healthy  outrages  that  we  can  go  after  when  we 
once  get  our  mad  up  thoroughly.  Until  we  do.  it  would 
be  a  first-rate  thing  indeed  if  the  picayune  iniquities, 
the  petty  dishonesties,  the  "little  jokers"  in  the  tariff 
laws  could  be  eliminated. 

This  may  be  a  hardy  hope— this  honest  and  thorough 
revision.  But  we  have  Mr.  Taft's  promise,  and  some- 
how he  seems  to  be  a  man  who  always  accomplishes 
things. 


Some  Billion  Figures 
J^ot  so  many  years  ago,  referring  to  the  ^appropria- 
tions for  government  purposes,  there  was  much 
said  about  the  billion-dollar  Congress.  The  best  an- 
swer given  to  the  querulous  at  that  time  was  that  the 
United  States  had  become  a  billion-dollar  country.  Since 
then  the  country  has,  indeed  become  a  multibillionaire. 
Take,  for  example,  its  farm  products,  and  scan  some 
of  the  figures  given  out  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1908. 

"The  extraordinary  total  of  $7,778,000,000,"  declares 
Secretary  Wilson,  by  way  of  comparison,  "is  four  times 
that  of  the  mines,  including  mineral  oils  and  precious 
metals."  Illustrating  the  'dependence  of  other  indus- 
tries on  agriculture  he  says : 

"The  farmer  contributes  eighty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  raw  material  used  in  those  manufacturing  indus- 
tries which  depend  mostly  or  considerably  upon  agri- 
cultural materials,  and  those  industries  use  forty-two 
per  cent'  of  all  materials  used  in  all  industries." 

By  instructive  comparisons  Secretary  Wilson  shows 
the  rise  of  agricultural  wealth  production  as  follows : 

"The  value  of  farm  products  in  1908  is  $1,023,000,000 
over  that  of  1906;  $1,469,000,000  above  that  of  1905; 
$1,619,000,000  above  that  of  1904;  $1,861,000,000  above 
that  of  1903,  and  $3,061,000,000  above  the  census  amount 
of  1900. 

Ranking  first  in  order  is  the  billionaire  corn  crop. 
Corn  to  the  surpassing  figures  of  2,643,000,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $1,615,000,000,  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1908.  In  that  happy  vein  of  illustrative  com- 
parison Secretary  Wilson  says  that  this  wealth  has 
grown  out  of  the  soil  in  four  months  of  rain  and  sun- 
shine, and  some-  drought,  too,  and  that  it  is  enough  to 
cancel  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  country  and  to 
pay  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  fifty  battleships. 

Estimating  that  the  cotton  crop  will  for  the  first 
time  probably  exceed  the  hay  crop,  Secretary  Wilson 
proceeds  with  the  following  crop  figures : 

"Sixty-eight  million  tons  of  hay,  valued  at  $621,000,- 
000,  were  raised  during  the  year.  The  wheat,  amount- 
ing to  660,000,000  bushels,  was  valued  at  $321,000,000. 
Seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  million  bushels  of  oats, 
valued  at  $321,000,000,  were  raised. 

"Barley,  167,000,000  bushels,  worth  $86,000,000;  rye 
30,000,000  bushels,  worth  $22,000,000;  rice,  23,000,000 
bushels,  worth  $18,000,000 ;  potatoes,  275,000,000  bushels, 
worth  $19,000,000.  The  total  quantity  of  cereals  pro- 
duced was  4,329,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,694,000,000." 

There  is  a  little  note  of  disappointment  at  the  pro- 
ducers' rewards  when  we^  reach  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts.   He  says: 

"To  the  farmer,  who  has  averaged  hardly  twenty 
cents  a  pound  for  the  butter  he  has  sold,  between 
three  and  four  cents  a  quart  for  his  milk  and  about 
one  and  one  half  cents  for  each  egg,  and  even  to  the 
consumer,  who  has  paid  prices  much  above  these, 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  value  of  the  farm  products 
of  the  dairy  cow  are  getting  closer  and  closer  to 
$800,000,000  and  that  the  eggs  and  poultry  produced 
on  the  farm  are  worth  as  much  as  the  cotton  crop,  seed 
included,  or  the  hay  crop  or  the  wheat  crop." 

Summarizing  the  value  of  the  meat  products  Secre- 
tary Wilson  says : 

"In  the  aggregate  the  value  of  farm  animals  sold 
and  slaughtered  and  of  animal  products  at  the  farm 
amounts  to  about  three  eighths  of  the  value  of  all 
farm  products,  estimated  upon  the  census  basis.  -  This 
value  is  getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  three-billion- 
dollar  mark." 

There  is  a  special  significance  in  these  figures  which 
we  should  never  forget.  It  is  this:  During  1907  there 
was  brewed  among  the  cliffs  and  in  the  gullies  of 
Wall  Street  a  financial  storm — an  artfully  engineered 
panic  based  on  an  artificial  stringency  of  money  or 
contraction  of  credit.  The  country,  with  a  few  broken 
spars  and  torn  sails,  successfully  weathered  the  storm. 
Why?  Prosperity  in  agriculture  saved  it  from  the 
depths  of  business  adversity.  To  more  than  anything 
else  its  salvation  is  due  to  the  marvelous  products  of 
the  rain,  sunshine  and  soil  and  the  farmers'  toil. 


THE  MILLION  CLUB 

With  One  Object— To  Save  You  Money 

We  Want  Every  Reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  to  Join  This  Club — The  Million  Club.  We  call  it  The  Million  Club 

because  it  has  but  one  object — to  save  money  for  our  millions  of  readers.  During  1908  thousands  of  our  readers  saved  money  or 
made  money  by  sending  us  the  subscriptions  of  their  neighbors  and  friends.  We  have  always  given  liberal  rewards  for  these  favors 
— more  liberal,  we  believe,  than  any  other  farm  paper — but  now  the  time  has  come  when,  owing  to  the  increased  price  of 
Farm  and  Fireside,  we  can  reward  our  friends  and  readers  far  more  liberally  than  we  have  ever  before  attempted.  We  want 
every  one  of  our  readers  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  great  opportunity — to  obtain  a  liberal  share  of  our  valuable  and  generous  rewards. 

It  Costs  Nothing  to  Be  a  Member 

of  The  Million  Club.  There  are  no  dues — no  initiation  fee — no  assessments  of  any  kind.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket  from 
the  very  day  you  become  a  member.  It  gives  you  the  most  liberal  rewards  ever  offered  by  any  publisher.  You  take  no  risk  in  work- 
ing for  Farm  and  Fireside  because  we  guarantee  absolutely  every  reward  to  be  exactly  as  described  and  represented. 


Men's  and  Boys'  Fine  Watch 

'  Movement:  Regular  sixteen  size.    Heavy  bevel  crystal. 

The  Guarantee:  In  every  watch  will  be  found  a  printed 
guarantee,  by  which  the  manufacturers  agree  that  if  without 
misuse  the  watch  fails  to  keep  good  time  within  one  year, 
they  will,  upon  its  return,  with  five  cents  postage,  repair  it 
free  of  charge,  and  return  it. 


WATCH  No.  370 

Description:  Elegant  nickel  case,  map  back,  Roman 
dial,  stem  wind,  stem  set,  open  face. 

This  fine  watch  is  sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  $2.00. 


Every  subscription  you  send  to  Farm  and  Fireside  counts 
toward  a  definite  reward.  And  you  know  before  you  get  a  single 
subscription  just  how  many  it  takes  and  just  what  you  are  working 
for.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  you  to  get  some  new  furniture 
for  your  home,  or  luxuries  for  yourself,  or  to  save  money  in  some 
other  way,  and  thus  obtain  almost  anything  that  money  will  buy. 


Handsome  Premiums 


— the  finest  ever  given  by  any  publication — are  offered  to  you  for  get- 
ting a  few  of  your  friends  or  neighbors  to  take  Farm  and  Fireside. 
A  few  of  these  premiums  are  pictured  and  described  on  this  and  the 
following  pages,  but  there  are  hundreds  more  from  which  to  choose 
in  our  big  Reward  List.    Send  for  it  to-day — it  is  entirely  free. 

We  purchase  in  immense  quantities  and  at  wholesale  prices — 
and  in  these  liberal  offers  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  wholesale  rates. 

The  Million  Club  is  destined  to  be  a  great  money-saving  and 
money-making  help  to  our  readers.  Never  have  we  or  any  other 
publisher  offered  such  generous  rewards  for  so  little  effort.  We  have 
outgrown  the  Merchandise  Payment  Department,  and  we  want  those 
who  formerly  sent  us  subscriptions  under  that  department  to  now  join 
The  Million  Club  and  share  its  many  greater  offers  and  advantages. 


HOW  TO  JOIN 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us  two  or  more  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  25  cents  each;  one  of  these  may  be  your  own. 

These  subscriptions  not  only  make  you  a  club  member,  but 
also  count  toward  any  premium  reward  you  desire.  Just  as  soon  as 
you  have  sent  us  the  subscriptions  we  will  immediately  send  your 
premium.  Although  the  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside  has  already 
gone  up,  to  help  you  get  a  good  start  we  will  let  you  take  sub- 
scriptions for  a  few  weeks  (until  further  notice  only)  at  these  prices: 
One  year,  25  cents;  two  years,  50  cents;  five  years,  $1.00.  January 
25th  we  will  definitely  announce  the  limit  of  these  prices;- 

We  urge  every  reader  to  start  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  get  sub- 
scriptions while  the  above  low  prices  are  in  effect.  In  most  cases 
merely  showing  your  friend  or  neighbor  a  copy  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
will  result  in  their  being  glad  to  let  you  send  us  the  money  for  a 
subscription.    Whenever  you  want  sample  copies,  let  us  know. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  our  big  free  Reward  List.  I'll  send  it  im- 
mediately.   Send  all  . orders  to 


THE  MILLION  CLUB 


Farm  and  Fireside 


Secretary 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Girls'  Watch 


Description:    This  watch  is  made  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  men's  watch,  except  that  the  parts  are  smaller. 
The  watch  is  stem  wind  and  stem  set,  and  can  be  furnished 
with  either  Arabic  or  Roman  , 
dial,  as  preferred.    We  buy 
this  as  we  buy  all  of  our 
other  articles,  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rates,  so  that  we 
can  offer  them  to  our  readers 
for  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber of  subscriptions.  This 
ladies'  watch    can  be  fur- 
nished only  in  the  nickel  fin- 
ish.  It  is  sent  postpaid  for 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
FiRESiDEamounting  to  only 
$3.75. 


WATCH  No.  1591 


Firif  SllvprwarP  It  requires  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference  between  these  spoons  and  the 
r  me  OllVCrWarC  sterling  ware  that  costs  $7.50  for  six  spoons.  These  six  teaspoons  are 
exactly  similar  to  the  wild-rose  teaspoons  now  selling  in  the  leading  jewelry  stores  at  $3.00  for 
six.  All  of  this  silver  is  absolutely  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  for  ten 
years.  All  the  articles,  teaspoons,  knives,  forks  and  butter  spreaders,  are  exactly  similar  in  design, 
workmanship  and  quality — all  are  big  value.  — 

You  can  get  the  complete  set  of  six  Teaspoons  postpaid  for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
amounting  to  only  $1.50.  The  six  Butter  Spreaders  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  $3.00.  The  six  Forks  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  $3.50.  The  six  Knives  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  $5.00. 


TEASPOONS  No.  36 


BUTTER 
SPREADER  No.  118 


9l 


Repeating  Air  Rifle  (481) 


FORKS  No.  120 


AIR  RIFLE  No.  481 


Description:  Repeating,  hammerless,  durable,  shoots  accurately.  Extremely 
simple  in  construction.  Gives  a  boy  lots  of  healthful  outdoor  pleasure,  cultivates 
manliness.  Uses  no  powder— just  air.  Shot  costs  but  10  cents  per  1000.  Nickel 
plated,  solid  wood  stock,  pistol  grip,  true  sights,  impossible  to  get  out  of  order. 

This  dandy  repeating  Air  Rifle  will  be  sent  for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  amounting  to  only  $2.00. 


Send  AH  Orders  to  The  Million  Club,  John  L.  Thompson,  Secretary,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1909 


Every  Subscription  Counts  Toward  Any  of  These  Rewards 

Bat  your  own  subscription  alone  will  not  count.  You  must  send  at  least  one  other  with  it,  or  two  subscriptions  counting  your  own.  Here  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  you  to  save  money  in  your  spare  hours  or  evenings.  As  a  special  concession  to  help  you  get  a  good  start,  you  may  take  subscriptions  at 
the  following  prices  for  a  few  weeks  more  only:    One  year,  25  cents;  two  years,  50  cents;  five  years,  $1.00. 


Men's  Catcher's  Mitt  (1305) 

Best  quality  leather,  large  size,  and  the  new  1909  design.  Has 
deep  pocket.  Made  by  the  best  manufacturer!  of  baseball  goodi 
in  this  country.  Will  last  for  many  years.  Sent  postpaid  for 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  S2.50. 

Men's  Infielder's  and  Fielder's  Glove  (1308) 

Best  workmanship  and  quality,  web  thumb,  deep  pocket  and 
thoroughly  well  padded.  Made  of  good  strong  leather.  A  top- 
notch  article  in  every  respect.  Sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  S2.75. 


Men's  Catcher's 
Mask  (1299) 
Madeof  strong, 
heavy  wire,  pad- 
ded with  heavy 
leather.  Thor- 
oughly up  to  date, 
latest  design, 
greatest  strength 
and  durability. 
Full  size.  Sent 
postpaid  for  sub- 
scriptionsto  Farm 
and  Fireside 
amounting  to  only 
$2.50. 


Men's  Professional 
BasebalP(1296) 

A  durable,  well-made  baseball 
that  should  stand  the  hardest  kind 
of  usage  and  outlast  a  full  game. 
Sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  amount- 
ing to  only  $1.00. 

Boys'  Baseball  (1295) 

This  is  an   excellent,  large, 

durable  ball  for  boys.  Almost 
men's  size.  Sent  postpaid  for 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  amounting  to  only  75c. 


,1295 


Twelve -Piece 
Tool  Set 

These  tools  are 
not  toys, but  good, 
reliable  articles  that 
you  can  use  for  a 
long  time,  and  that 
will  give  good  sat- 
isfaction. Among 
the  tools  included 
are  a  hammer,  saw, 
auger,  chisel,  screw 
driver,  rule,  etc. 

This  handsome  set  of  twelve  tools  will  be  sent  complete  for 
subscriptions  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  amounting  to  only  $6.00. 

The  set  is  sent  by  express  or  freight,  whichever 
is  the  cheaper,  and  the  charges  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  receiver. 


1449 


Men's  Seal-Grain  Card 
Case  and  Pocketbook 

(1008) 

Made  of  the  finest  black 
seal-grain  leather  and  lined 
throughout  with   leather  of 
good  quality.    A  handsome, 
durable  case  that  will  always 
look  well,  wear  well  and  give 
excellent  satisfaction.  Retails 
for  $2.00.  This  fine  card  case  and  pocketbook 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  $2.00. 


High-Grade 
Food  Chopper  (1450) 

This  is  the 
finest  food  chop- 
per on  the  mar- 
ket. Has  four 
different-  sized 
cutters  and  is 
easy  to  turn. 
This  food  chop- 
per is  hinged  so 
that  it  can  be 
opened  and  the  inside  readily  cleaned.  Chops  fish, 
vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  spices,  coffee,  cocoanuts, 
horse  radish,  etc.  It  will  chop  one  pound  of  raw 
or  cooked  meat  per  minute.  Has  steel  cutters,  coarse, 
medium  and  fine,  and  nut  butter  cutters.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  labor-saving  machines  that 
any  household  could  have. 

This  excellent  food  chopper  sent  for  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside  amounting  to  only 
$3.50,  express  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


Hand-Forged  Steel  Ice  Skates 


All  sizes.  Best  quality  steel,  highly  tempered  and 
forged  by  hand.  Adjustable  clamp.  Clean,  hard  edge. 
These  skates  are  sure  to  delight  any  girl  or  boy  who  is 
lucky  enough  to  get  them.  Made  for  either  boys  or  girls. 
(Be  sure  to  state  which  kind  you  want.)  Sent  by  express, 
receiver  to  pay  charges,  for  subscriptions  for  Farm  and 
Fireside  amounting  to  only  $2.50. 


Magic  Tucker  (706) 


This  is  the  best  little  tucker  on  the  market.  It  retails 
all  over  the  country  for  one  dollar.  Makes  any  tuck  de- 
sired, from  the  smallest  pin  tuck  to  the  largest,  and  never 
pulls,  tears  or  injures  the  goods  in  any  way.  Tucks 
silks,  flannels,  linens,  or  any  other  goods  of  any  weight 
whatsoever.  Any  woman  who  has  a  sewing  machine 
and  does  not  own  one  of  these  magic  tuckers  misses  a 
great  labor-saving  convenience.  This  excellent  tucker 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  amounting  to  only  $1.00. 


Ladies'  Seal-Grain 
Pocketbook 
(1022) 

Handsome,  durable. 

Made  of  beautiful  seal- 
grain  leather  and  lined 
with  the  finest  smooth 
black  leather.  Has  a 
place  for  calling  cards, 
money  and  several 
other  pockets  also.  Sent 
postpaid  for  [subscrip- 
tions to  Faem  and 
Fibeside  amounting 
to  only  S3  50. 


Ladies'  Hand  Bag 


This  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  finest  hand 
bags  on  the  market. 
Made  of  the  best  black 
seal-grain  leather  with 
strap  handles.  There  is 
no  richer  looking  or 
more  durable  leather 
procurable  for  pocket- 
books  and  hand  bags 
than  this  seal-grain 
stock.  Sent  postpaid 
for  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside 
amounting  to  only 
S2.00. 


708 


Sterling  Silver  Thimble 
and  Case 

Made  of  heavy  sterling  silver 
and  is  really  beautiful.  Will 
last  for  years  and  give  the  best 
satisfaction.  This  fine  sterling 
silver  thimble  is  sent  complete 
with  its  handsome  case  postpaid 
for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  amounting  to  only 
$1.25. 


704 


Handy  Tool  Holder 
With  Eleven  Tools 

This  is  one  of  the  handiest  and 
most  usejul  articles  ever  invented. 
The  tools  are  made  of  the  finest 
steel  and  all  are  kept  within  the 
handle.  Each  tool  fits  into  the 
clasp  of  the  tool  holder.  The  end 
of  the  handle  screws  off  and  on,  so 
that  the  tools  may  be  easily  put  in 
or  taken  out.  One  of  these  handy 
tool  holders  is  a  mighty  useful 
article  to  have  around  the  house. 

Among  the  tools  are  2  saws, 
2  gimlets,  2  awls,  2  chiseU,  2 
screw  drivers  and  1  punch. 

This  handy  tool  holder  com- 
plete with  eleven  tools  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  amount- 
ing to  only  $1.50. 


Yankee  Whittler  Jack  Knife 

Sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions  to 
"•"arm  and  Fireside  amount- 
ing to  only  $1.50. 
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42-P1ECE  GOLD  MONOGRAM  DINNER  SET  (414) 
Every  piece  of  Ibis  beautiful  42-prece  dinner  set  is  beautifully  decorated  and  will  have  your  monogram  in  handsome 
gold  letters  in  tbe  center.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  prettier  set  than  this  will  make  when  it  is  on  your  dinner  table. 
The  richness  of  tbe  gold  monogram  and  the  beauty  of  the  decorations  make  it  an  unusually  attractive  set.  There  are 
six  dinner  plates,  six  supper  plates,  one  platter,  two  vegetable  dishes,  six  cups  and  saucers,  six  batter  dishes, 
six  sauce  dishes,  extra  bowls  and  butter  plate.  The  whole  set  is  made  of  the  finest  scmipotcelain  and  the  decorations 
are  baked  in  the  enamel.  The  set  is  sent  complete  by  freight,  receiver  to  pay  charges,  for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  amounting  to  only  $6.00. 


Flobert  Rifle  (1281) 

22  caliber.    Shoots  both  long  and  short  cartridges. 
A  powerful  rifle,  well  made  and  a  strong,  accurate 
shooter.    Hand-forged  steel  barrel,  hardwood  stock,  true  sights,  long 
barrel. 

Sent  by  express,  charges  to  be  paid  by  receiver,  for  subscriptions 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  S6.00. 


Send  All  Orders  to  The  Million  Club,  John  L.  Thompson,  Secretary,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Every  Article  is  Guaranteed  Exactly  as  Represented 

Our  thirty-one  years  of  business  integrity  and  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  capital  stand  behind  our  guarantee.  We  will  make  good  any  article 
that  is  in  any  way  unsatisfactory.  You  don't  take  any  risk  working  for  Farm  and  Fireside.  Start  right  in  to-day  to  get  some  of  these  attractive  articles 
for  your  home  or  yourself.  As  a  special  concession  to  help  you  get  a  good  start,  you  may  take  subscriptions  at  the  following  prices  for  a  few  weeks  more 
only:  One  year,  25  cents;  two  years,  50  cents;  five  years,  $1.00.  At  least  two  subscriptions — one  of  which  may  be  your  own — must  be  sent  to  count 
toward  these  rewards. 


A  Handsome  Hammock  (1910) 

This  hammock  we  can  furnish  in  assorted  colors  and  is  made  of  the  best  quality  material.  It 
is  full  size  and  will  give  first-rate  satisfaction.  There  is  nothing  that  will  give  you  more  pleasure 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  on  your  porch  or  in  your  yard  than  a  pretty,  comfortable  ham- 
mock. This  is  just  the  one  you  want,  and  it  will  wear  well,  too.  It  will  be  sent  by  express,  the 
receiver  to  pay  charges,  for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  $5.00. 
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Improved  Magic  Lantern 

This  is  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
improved  Magic  Lanterns  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  made  in  the  latest  square 
shape  and  is  sent  complete  with  ten 
slides.  Each  slide  has  at  least  four 
pictures,  so  you  get  forty  pictures  free 
with  the  Lantern.  It  has  two  lenses 
with  focusing  slide  which  may  be 
adjusted  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
A  good,  reliable  Magic  Lantern  of 
this  kind  will  give  almost  any  home 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Sent  by  ex- 
press, the  receiver  to  pay  charges,  for 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
amounting  to  only  $2.50. 
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Premoette  Folding  Camera  (1348) 

Here  is  a  really  excellent  instrument,  of  the  very  high- 
est grade.  It  is  a  perfect  camera  in  every  respect  and 
folds  up  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Takes  pictures  2%  by  3%  inches.  Covered  with 
black  leather.  This  camera  usually  costs  from  ten  to 
twelve  dollars.  We  will  send  it  by  express,  the  receiver 
to  pay  charges,  for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
amounting  to  only  $12.00. 


Safety  Razor  With  12  Blades 

Almost  every  man  uses  a  Safety  Razor 
these  days.    They  are  so  much  more  con- 
venient, so  much  easier  to  use,  and  so  much 
quicker  than  the  old  kind.  It  is  impossible 
to  cut  one's  self  with  a  Safety  Razor  like 
this.  The  one  that  we  offer  here  is  made 
of  the  best  English  steel  and  has  twelve 
fine  quality,  wafer-steel  blades  included. 
Requires  no  honing  or  strapping  as  the 
blades  are  so  cheap  that  they  are 
thrown  away  when  dull  and  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  new  ones  than  to 
have  your  razor  honed. 

The  complete  outfit,  complete 
in  a  nice  case,  is  sent  postpaid 
for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  amounting  to  only 
$3.00. 


Carpet 
Sweeper  (707) 


This  sweeper 
is  made  by  one  of 
the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  carpet 
sweepers  in  Amer- 
ica.   Wg.  guarantee 
it  thoroughly  relia- 
ble, modern  and  up 
to  date  in  every  respect. 
Has  all  the  latest  im- 
provements, including 
rubber-tired  wheels,  and 
a  rubber  band  around  the 
tntire  sweeper.  Good 
quality  well-made  brushes. 
Sent  by  express,  receiver 
to  pay  charges,  for  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and 
Fireside  amounting 
to  only  16.00. 


English  Steel  Razor  (1425) 


This  excellent  razor  is  made  of  the  finest  quality  hol- 
low-ground English  steel.  For  the  man  who  is  used  to 
this  kind  of  razor,  this  is  just  the  thing.  Has  a  keen, 
hard  cutting  surface  and  will  keep  its  edge  for  a  long 
time.  Made  by  the  famous  Torrey  Razor  Company  and 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  very  highest  grade.  Sent  post- 
paid for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  amount- 
ing to  only  75  cents. 
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Handsome  Silver-Plated  Nut  Set 

This  set  consists  of  six  nut  picks  and  one  heavy  nut 
cracker.  All  finished  with  the  best  quality  silver 
plate.  All  the  articles  are  handsome  in  design  and 
strongly  made.  They  will  be  an  ornament  to  anyone's 
table  and  in  their  pretty  case  make  a  really  beautiful 
set.  The  whole  set  is  sent  postpaid  for  subscriptions 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  $1.25. 


Our  New  Premier  Phonograph  (306) 
and  Three  Colombia  Gold-Molded  Records 

The  Premier  Phonograph  has  a  powerful  motor,  guaran- 
teed to  run  through  more  than  one  record.  Has  a  heavier 
spring"  than  any  other  talking  machine.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  new  anti-slipping  device,  to  prevent  the  sound  box  or  repro- 
ducer from  slipping  on  the  record,  thereby  improving  the  tone 
quality  greatly.  Each  machine  is  equipped  with  a  New  Grand 
Opera  Reproducer.  It  is  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
reproducer.  This  talking  machine  will  reproduce  Grand 
Opera  or  any  other  records  as  perfectly  as  any  other  talking 
machine  on  the  market  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Uses  both 
Edison  and  Columbia  records. 

The  New  Premier  talking  machine  with  three  records  will 
be  sent  to  any  one  for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
amounting  to  only  $7.00,  express  charges  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


Reliable  Fountain  Pen 

This  Fountain  Pen  is  made  by  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  Fountain  Pens 
in  America  and  is  guaranteed  thoroughly 
reliable  in  every  respect.  It  has  a  gold 
pen  point  and  the  barrel  is  beautifully 
chased.  A  Fountain  Pen  is  of  great  use 
to  any  farmer  or  business  man  and  is 
always  ready  and  comes  in  very  handy 
when  you  want  to  jot  down  notes  or 
make  a  memorandum.  This  fine  Foun- 
tain Pen  is  sent  complete  in  a  case  with 
a  filler,  postpaid,  for  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  amounting  to  only  $1.50. 


Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rod 

This  handsome  fishing  rod  is  made  of 
good  quality  split  bamboo  and  comes  in 
three  pieces.  It  has  strong  joints  and  is 
equal  to  many  fish  poles  selling  for  $2.50 
to  $3.00.  We  are  confident  it  will 
greatly  please  any  one  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  get  it.  Cork  handle,  joints 
and  ferrules  nickel  plated.  This  rod  is 
suitable  for  either  bait  or  fly  fishing. 
Sent  by  express,  receiver  to  pay  charges, 
for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
amounting  to  only  $2.75. 

Pearl  Handle  Penknife 

This  is  a  handsome  Penknife.  Has 
beautiful  pearl  handles  and  four  of  the 
finest  quality  steel  blades.  It  is  a  per- 
fect beauty.  Sent  postpaid  for  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside  amounting 
to  only  $1.00. 
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Silver-Plated  Salt  and  Pepper  Shakers 

This  Salt  and  Pepper  Set  is  of  the  best  grade  of  silver- 
plated  ware.  The  body  of  each  shaker  is  finished  in  a 
beautiful  satin  finish,  while  the  top  and  the  lower  part  up 
to  the  embossing  is  highly  burnished.  Each  one  is  2% 
inches  high  and  1%  inches  in  diameter.  Their  wearing 
qualities  are  of  the  very  best.  Sent  postpaid  for  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  amounting  to  only 
75  cents. 


Send  All  Orders  to  The  Million  Club,  John  L.  Thompson,  Secretary,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1909 


By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 


IF  THERE  WERE  EVER  AN  INDIVIDUAL  who  liked  WOrk 
less  than  I  do,  I  have  failed  of  his  acquaintance. 
Now  when  I  push  from  the  bank  upon  this  article, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  drift.  Surely  there  be  cur- 
rents to  ink.  Many  times  have  I  written  upstream 
until  my  pencil  grew  as  heavy  as  the  oar  of  any  galley 
slave.  I  am  aware  that  in  most  ears  the  word  "drift" 
is  only  another  name  for  disaster,  and  condemned  - of 
the  world.  The  world  itself  has  been  adrift  for  ages, 
yet  it  fails  not  to  advise  against  drifting  as  though 
advising  against  a  crime.  For  myself,  I  care  nothing 
for  advice. 

Long  ago  I  was  taught  to  scorn  assistance,  and  rely 
upon  myself.  I  had  touched  the  unripe  age  of  twelve 
when  I  learned  that  lesson,  and  it  came  to  me  not  so 
much  the  result  of  thor.ny  experiences  personal  to 
myself,  as  through  what  happened  to  a  friend. 

This  lad  was  of  years  even  with  my  own,  and  the 
bond  between  us  was  a  common  love  for  a  literature, 
issued  by  one,  Beadle,  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer  of  a 
dime  per  book.  Influenced  by  our  reading,  it  was 
the  purpose  of  my  friend  and  myself  to  run  finally 
away  from  home.  He,  however,  was  ready  to  start 
before  I  was ;  he  read  faster  than  I  did,  and  got  his 
mental  equipment  sooner.  Off  he  started,  first  drop- 
ping me  a  line  naming  the  particular  tribe  of  Indians 
he  intended  to  join. 

My  friend  was  popular  with  his  family,  and  had 
reason  to  fear  pursuit.  His  legs  seemed  unduly  short 
under  these  fugitive  circumstances ;  it  would  be  sa- 
pient to  connive  some  assistance.  With  this  upon  his 
mind,  my  friend,  being  near  the  "Basin"  at  the  time — 
it  was  in  Cleveland — negotiated  passage  upon  a  canal 
boat.  The  craft  was  loaded  with  lumber,  and  his  coat 
for  a  pillow,  my  friend  lay  down  on  the  cargo  and 
watched  the  tow-path  mules — they  seemed  to  be  som- 
nambulists— until  he  fell  asleep. 

After  eight  hours  of  refreshing  slumber  he  awoke 
just  as  the  sun  was  gilding  the  eastern  sky.  He  had 
an  exhilarating  sense  of  security,  born  of  those  miles 
upon  miles  which  now  lay  between  himself  and  home 
perils  that  he  feared. 

Strolling  aft,  my  friend  asked  the  commander  of 
the  canal  boat — that  worthy  man  was  sitting  astride 
the  tiller — how  many  miles  they  had  come.  He  was  told 
that  they  were  at  the  eight-mile  lock. 

Eight  hours,  eight  miles ! 

Consider  the  horror  of  my  friend!  After  a  whole 
night  of  desperate  flight  he  was  at  the  eight-mile  lock! 
To  make  bad  worse,  his  father  was  also  at  the  eight- 
mile  lock,  and  my  friend  went  homeward  to  his  weep- 
ing mother  by  the  ear.  Later,  in  considering  his 
adventures,  both  he  and  I  resolved  never  to  accept 
assistance  during  any  crisis  of  our  lives.  It  might 
come  from  a  canal  boat. 

L         *       *  * 

Jn  Washington  the  other  day  I  was  watching  the 
statesmen  at  their  labors.  It  was  dull  work.  By 
the  way  of  lightening  my  burdens  I  went  riding  in  a 
taxicab.  As  we  buzzed  through  the  Mall  the  sight  of 
the  Smithsonian  set  me  thinking,  or  rather  remember- 
ing. Let  me  tell  the  yarn  this  fashion.  Mayhap  there 
is  a  lesson,  in  it.  At  least  there  should  be  a  ray  or 
-two  of  unimportant  light. 

The  bones  of  Smithson,  after  a  wait  of  seventy-five 
years,  were  brought  to  Washington  from  Genoa  to 
rest  in  the  grounds  of  that  institution  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  Here  is  the  story.  It  is  one  which 
registers  a  sentimental  injustice,  if  not  a  wrong,  in 
fact.  By  its  light  the  state  of  Arkansas  makes  but  a 
sorry  picture,  while  the  government  gains  display  as 
foolish  at  once  and  derelict. 

James  Lewis  Macie  Smithson — to  give  that  departed 
scientist  his  full  name — was  born  in  France,  and  the 
best  guesses  have  fixed  the  date  at  1765.  The  English 
Duke  of  Northumberland  was  his  father;  but  since, 
in  the  phrase  of  heraldry,  our  hero  made  his  advent  by 
the  left  hand,  no  uproar  of  rejoicing  arose  to  mark 
his  coming.  Instead,  a  vast  fog  of  silence  descended 
in  these  days  to  cloud  the  year  of  his  nativity  with 
doubt. 

When  Smithson  grew  to  man's  estate,  the  bar  sinis- 
ter on  his  coat  armor  was  a  reason  of  gloom.  Sensitive 
rather  than  sour,  the  blot  on  his  birth  drove  Smithson 
morbid,  and  as  much  as  he  might  he  hid  himself  from 
men.  He  particularly  avoided  England  as  though  that 
country  held  a  plague;  and  living  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  he  passed  his  life  abroad,  his  latter  years  in  Genoa. 
Smithson  took  up  scientific  studies.  He  went  far  with 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  the  Royal  Society 
'adopted  him  as  a  Fellow. 


If  you  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis,  "talk  back" 
to  him,  confining  your  reply  to  two  hundred  words. 
We  shall  hope  to  publish  some  of  these  replies 
from  time  to  time. — THE  EDITOR. 


While  Smithson's  life  owned  its  burdens,  a  want  of 
money  was  not  one.  He  lived  rich ;  \and  in  June, 
1829,  he  died  rich.  When  his  will  was  read,  among 
Smithson's  bequests  was  one  to  the  United  States  of 
one  hundred  and  five  thousand  pounds.  It  would  not 
be  operative  until  1835.  The  United  States  was  di- 
rected .to  hold  the  money  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  "at  Washington  an  establishment  under  the 
name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  Both  An- 
drew Jackson,  -  who  was  President,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  would  have  been  if  he  could,  were  much 
interested  in  the  Smithsonian  bequest,  as  their  papers 
and  diaries  of  that  hour  show.  * 

There  was  the  usual  "law's  delay."  Still,  when  one 
considers  the  obsolete  sort  of  English  chancery  ma- 
chinery— rusty,  slow,  never  oiled — much  flattering  speed 
was  made.  The  British  government,  in  a  spirit  of 
compliment  to  the  United  States,  sent  word  to  the 
chancellor.  The  chancellor  bestirred  himself  for  ex- 
pedition. The  amazing  result  appeared  when  within 
three  years  the  money,  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  nine  dollars,  was  set  down  in 
guineas  in  New  York. 

This  was  of  the  year  1838. 

Eight  years  later,  "in  1846,  this  government — whose 
enthusiasm  sensibly  ran  down  when  once  it  got  the 
gold  within  its  fingers — began  slowly  to  stir  in  the 
matter  of  the  Smithsonian.  An  "establishment,"  so 
called,  was  created  to  have  the  affair  in  charge.  Also 
a  board  of  "Regents"  was  provided,  so  that  the  pro- 
verBial  multitude  or  counsel  might  prevail.  The  "es- 
tablishment" consisted  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet; 
while  the  "Regents"  were  to  number  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, three  senators,  three  representatives,  and  half  a 
dozen  names  culled  at  random  from  the  people.  ■  The 
executive  control  was  to  vest  in  a  "secretary,"  whom 
the  "establishment"  and  the  "Regents"  would  select. 

When  these  worthy  bodies,  the  "establishment"  and 
the  "Regents,"  got  to  the  practical  building  of  the 
Smithsonian,  there  befell  an  unexpected  gush  of  wis- 
dom. A  common  mind  would  have  begged  ten  acres 
of  public  ground,  let  a  contract,  and  begun  to  pile  up 
stones  and  mortar.  Those  superior  ones,  however, 
would  do  nothing  so  short-sighted. 

They  said,  "Let  us  loan  the  half  million.  Then  let 
us  take  those  bonds  which  the  money  brings  and 
borrow  from  the  general  government.  We  can  get  six 
per  cent  for  the  money;  we  will  borrow  for  three  per 
cent;  the  Smithson  fund  will  thus  have  three  per  cent 
wherewith  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  institution." 

It  was  a  beautiful  program !  It  would  pay  as  profit 
a  clean  three  per  cent !  The  sage  "establishment,"  in 
conjunction  with  "Regents,"  equally  as  sage,  lost  no 
time  in  going  about  its  execution. 

Mr.  Corcoran — he  of  the  gallery  and  Power's  Greek 
Slave,  to  say  nothing  of  Canova's  Lions — was  given 
the  money  to  dispose  of  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
marked  out.  Mr.  Corcoran  advertised  "for  bids."  The 
sum  involved  was  a  large  one  more  than  threescore 
years  ago.  It  is  not  so  magnificent  now,  when  folk 
regard  a  million  dollars  as  the  merest  mustard  seed 
of  finance.  Numerous  were  the  applications,  and  Mr. 
Corcoran  had  a  baker's  dozen  of  would-be  borrowers 
to  choose  from. 

Among  those  who  stretched  forth  a  borrowing  hand 
was  the  state  of  Arkansas — lying  on  the  sunset  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  at  the  time  I  talk  of,  preserving 
that  type  of  American  chivalry  which  drank  "peach 
and  honey,"  paraded  its  foe  at  ten  paces,  and  diverted 
itself  with  "draw  poker,  two  call  five."  Arkansas 
offered  six  per  cent  and  got  the  money.  She  issued 
bonds  therefor,  and  these  were  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  hold. 

That  officer  has  held  them  ever  since. 

If  Arkansas,  when  now  she  became  a  debtor  for  the 
Smithson  money,  had  minded  honor  and  paid  the  in- 
terest when  due,  this  column  would  have  escaped  the 
sorrow  which  is  slowly  flooding  it.  But  Arkansas  did 
not.  With  airy  forgetfulness,  Arkansas  fell  asleep  on 
a  situation  which  left  her  a  half  million  better  off  and 
Smithson — since  he  had  been  successfully  dead  for 
almost  twenty  years — personally  no  worse. 

Arkansas  has  never  paid  a  dollar,  principal  or  inter- 


est, on  those  Smithson  bonds.  Buried  beneath  the 
dust  of  over  sixty  years,  they  lie  in  the  Treasury  with 
every  coupon  which  originally  adorned  them.  So  far 
as  one  may  learn,  those  dignitaries,  the  "establishment" 
and  the  "Regents,"  have  never  wounded  the  sensibil- 
ities of  Arkansas  with  demands  for  the  money. 

There  you  have  the  story  of  a  good  dead  hand  that 
one  day  shot  an  arrow ;  and  how  the  arrow,  well  and 
benevolently  aimed,  met  in  its  flight  that  flicker  of 
deceitful  wind  which  was  to  turn  it  and  send  it  astray. 
But  is  it  not  an  irony  that  never  a  dollar  of  Smith- 
son's  money  should  gp  into  the  institution  which  bears 
his  name?  That  it  should  be  made,  instead,  to  line 
the  hopeless  pockets  of  Arkansas?  The  general  gov- 
ernment in  sheer  shame  put  up  the  money  to  build  the 
Smithsonian.  In  sheer  shame  it  puts  up  the  yearly 
money  to  support  it. 

The  bones  of  Smithson  were  brought  ashore,  and  a 
wide  moral  gate  opened  for  Arkansas.  That  absent- 
minded  commonwealth  might  have  multiplied  a  funeral 
effect  to  the  point  of  the  dramatic,  by  counting  down 
on  the  casket  of  the  dead  philanthropist  that  money 
she  had  owed  so  long.  Those  who  had  in  charge  the 
Smithson  remains,  and  were  issuing  invitations  to  the 
sundry  states  to  take  part  in  what  ceremonies  were 
purposed,  should  have  added  a  foot  note  to  the  one  for 
Arkansas :  "Instead  of  flowers,  send  the  money  that 
you  owe  \" 

*   *  * 

the  Postal  Savings  Bank  Bill  is  now  pending  in 
the  Senate.  Every  publicist  I  talked  with  thought  it 
ought  to  pass,  wanted  it  to  pass.  Yet  one  and  all  they 
feared  the  opposition  of  those  money  gods,  the  national 
banks.  The  latter  it  was  assumed  would  look  upon  the 
government  in  the  banking  business  as  the  rival  shop, 
and  send  potential  word  to  their  congressmen,  whose 
names  are  legion,  to  have  it  killed.  Which  ought  to  be 
a  good  reason  why  you  who  read  should  send  word  to 
your  congressman — if  he"  hasn't  been  stolen  from  you 
and  counterbranded  into  the  money  herd — to  make  the 
fight  of  his  career  for  its  passage. 

What  is  the  great  element  of  the  postal  savings 
bank?  Safety  to  Depositors.  Which  is  the  first  great 
need  in  a  bank.  The  nation  would  stand  sponsor  for 
every  dollar  brought  into  the  postal  banks;  and  the 
nation  doesn't  embezzle,  doesn't  gamble  in  Wall  Street, 
doesn't  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  doesn't  change 
its  name  and  skip  to  Europe  when  the  smash  arrives. 

Deposits  being  wholly  safe,  there  would  come  no  runs 
on  the  banks.  Also,  there  would  be  no  panics,  the 
ruinous  corollaries  of  those  runs  by  stampeded  de- 
positors. Given  the  postal  banking  system,  there  would 
be  no  black  chance  of  your  going  down  to  your  bank 
in  the  morning  and  finding  in  the  window  a  notice  that 
the  doors  had  been  locked  and  a  receiver  installed  over 
night,  and  that  you  couldn't  get  a  splinter  of  your 
money  until  Mr.  Morgan,  or  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  Mr. 
Stillman,  or  Mr.  Ryan,  or  what  other  son  or  sons  of  the 
Wall  Street  Mollis  had  seen  miserably  fit,  for  their 
own  criminal  aggrandizement,  to  blow  up  a  stock  storm. 

When  you  lose,  somebody  else  wins.  In  the  late 
panic,  when  you  lost,  the  Morgans  and  Rockefellers 
and  Ryans  didn't  lose.  They  quit  richer  by  millions — 
millions  collected  from  a  million  honest  pockets.  These 
excellent  gentlemen  are  the  wreckers  and  beach  comb- 
ers of  finance.  When  the  oceans  of  commerce  are 
storm  lashed,  they  put  on  their  financial  oilskins  and 
walk  the  beach.  Some  ship  of  trade — this  firm  or  that 
firm — founders  and  breaks  to  pieces.  They  pick  up  the 
pieces.  Half  of  Mr.  Morgan's,  all  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sage's  money,  was  made  in  that  beach-combing  way. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  real 
beach  comber  and  our  great  beach  combers  of  stocks. 
The  Morgans  and  Rockefellers  for  their  beach  combing 
don't  have  to  wait  for  a  storm.  They  can  produce  one 
whenever  they  will. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  evolving  a  perfect 
bank — a  bank  that  is  secure  and  sure.  They  make  ships 
safe,  and  a  bank  isn't  so  complicated  as  a  ship.  The 
postal  savings  bank  would  be  a  money  ship  which  no 
reef  could  sink,  no  tempest  drive  ashore.  Being  storm 
safe,  people  would  no  longer  hide  their  money  in  strong 
boxes,  tin  canisters  and  old  stockings. 

By  the  postal  savings  bank  system,  aside  from  a 
rock-ribbed  security,,  you  would  be  paid  interest  on 
your  deposits.  Having  need  of  money,  you  could  bor- 
row it  for  about  one  half  what  you  pay  now. 

All  these  banking  advantages  of  safety,  sure  loans, 
low  interest  and  no  panics  have  been  within  easy  reach 
for  years.  But  the  politicians,  dominated  by  the  Shy- 
locks,  owned  by  the  money  changers,  wouldn't  give 
them  to  you.    They  didn*t  dare.    They  don't  dare  now. 
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The  Household  Department 


A  Cheap  Smoke  House 

This  ingenious  smoke  house  is  some- 
thing that  should  interest  all  farm 
women.  Aside  from  being  prac- 
tical, it  is  very  inexpensive.  A  woman 
who  has  tried  it  says  that  it  gives  just 

as  good  service 
as  though  it 
cost  a  hundred 
dollars.  It  is 
made  of  a  large 
packing  box, 
three  and  one 
half  feet  deep 
and  three  feet 
wide.  A  wide 
cleat  is  put  in 
the  top,  to  keep 
the  meat  from  hanging  against  the  box. 
Two  hams  can  be  smoked  in  two  days. 

Salt-Bag  Dish  Cloth 

poR  a  handy  dish  cloth,  take  a  salt  bag, 
1  and  slip  a  thin  piece  of  soap  sufficient 
for  one  washing  into  it.  This  brings  the 
soap  where  it  is  needed  and  leaves  no 
particles  of  the  soap  on  the  dishes. 

The  Importance  of  Cheerful 
Meals 

T"he  joy  of  the  meal  depends  largely 
1  upon  the  cheer  of  the  family  around 
the  table.  Of  course,  we  all  have  little 
cares  and  some  big  ones,  but  let  us  try 
to  shake  them  off  before  we  come  to  the 
table,  and  when  we  ask  "God  to  make 
us  truly  thankful  for  what  we  are  about 
to  receive,"  suppose  we  think  of  our 
blessings  and  in  doing  so  we  will  all  be 
a  blessing  to  each  other. 

About  Eggs 

/->  rushed  egg  shells  in  a  little  water 
^  are  splendid  for  cleaning  decanters 
and  bottles.  If  the  eggs  are  emptied  out 
so  that  the  shells  are  left  whole,  they 
make  the  prettiest  of  molds  for  jellies, 
blanc  manges,  and  so  forth.  They  should 
be  thrown  into  cold  water  for  a  short 
time  before  using,  then  the  water  drained 
out  of  them,  and  the  shells  placed  se- 
curely in  a  basin  of  meal  or  flour  before 
filling  them. 

The  whites  of  eggs  beaten  with  a  little 
soda  are  extremely  useful  in  renovating 
gilt  ornaments  and  picture  frames.  Dust 
the  pieces  to  be  done  very  thoroughly, 
then  brush  them  over  with  a  soft  brush 
dipped  in  the  eggs-and-soda  mixture. 

In  the  case  of  a  burn  or  cut  where 
it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  air,  a  little 
white  of  egg  applied  at  once  will  prove 
a  most  efficient  remedj-.  It  should  be 
applied  with  sufficient  liberality  to  make 
a  good  "skin"  over  the  injury. 

Another  medicinal  use  is  to  beat  the 
white  of  egg  to  a  stiff  froth  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  rose  water  and  use  it 
as  a  lotion  for  inflamed  eyelids.  It  should 
be  gently  applied  with  a  little  bit  of 
old  linen  or  cheese  cloth  and  allowed  to 
dry.  Renew  when  necessary.  As  a  poul- 
tice for  a  boil  the  moistened  skin  of  a 
boiled  egg  is  said  to  be  a  most  efficient 
cure. 

Jellies  and  preserves  covered  with 
white  note  paper  dipped  in  unbeaten 
white  of  egg  will  keep  as  well  as  if  in 
self-sealers.  Press  the  paper  down  tight- 
ly over  the  edges  of  the  glass  or  jar,  and 
cover  with  several  thicknesses  of  news- 
paper tied  tightly  around.  The  paper 
must  be  made  to  stick  tightly  to  the 
glass.  Of  course,  if  sufficient  white  of 
egg  is  on  it,  however,  this  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. 

Sour-Milk  Crullers 

Sift  together  four  cupfuls  of  flour  that 
has  been  sifted  once,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  and  one  half  teaspoonfuls 
each  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  mixed  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg.  Rub  in  lightly  with  the  fingers 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  then  add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  one  cupful  of  sour  milk. 
Stir  into  a  soft  dough,  toss  on  a  well- 
floured  board,  and  roll  out  lightly  into 
a  sheet  an  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  out  the 
crullers,  using  a  large  and  small  cooky 
cutter,  in  order  to  make  them  in  rings, 
and  fry  in  smoking-hot  deep  fat. 

Turn  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  top, 
then  lift  out  by  a  fork  passed  through  the 
ring.  Drain  on  brown  paper  and  roll  in 
powdered  sugar.  These  should  be  crisp, 
tender  and  free  from  any  suggestion  of 
grease. 

A  point  to  remember  in  the  using  of 
sour  milk  is  that  milk  of  different  degrees 
of  sourness  should  not  be  mixed  in  baking. 
For  cheese  it  does  not  matter  so  much. 


Good  to  Remember 

IF  the  skirt  which  is  worn  when  working 
about  the  range  or  furnace  is  rinsed 
■with  water  containing  one  ounce  of  alum, 
it  will  be  rendered  uninflammable. 

Sometimes  the  bread  board  becomes 
such  a  bad  color  that  the  usual  cleansing 
is  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  Put  some 
salt  in  the  water  with  which  it  is  to  be 
scrubbed  and  it  will  be  noticeably  whit- 
ened. Any  grease  spots  may  be  removed 
by  covering  them  with  a  paste  of  French 
chalk  and  water.  Leave  it  on  until  dry, 
then  wash  the  board  in  the  usual  manner. 

Turning  down  the  light  in  a  coal-oil 
lamp  is  always  a  mistake,  as  it  does  not 
save  the  oil  and  makes  an  odor  that  is 
unhealthful  as  well  as  disagreeable.  If 
it  cannot  be  left  burning  brightly,  put  it 
out  entirely.  When  turned  low  there  is 
always  danger  of  an  explosion,  as  the 
oil  feeds  the  wick  faster  than  it  is  con- 
sumed. When  the  lamp  is  not  in  use  the 
wick  should  always  be  turned  below  the 
top  of  the  tube.  When  this  is  not  done 
the  oil  oozes  over  and  makes  the  outside 
of  the  lamp  oily.  If  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
burns  unsteadily  it  is  probably  caused  by 
a  collection  of  dust  and  dirt  on  the  wick. 
To  remedy  and  prevent  this  wash  the 
wick  thoroughly  and  then  keep  the  tops  of 
the  chimneys  covered  with  a  neat  piece 
of  paper  or  a  card  when  they  are  not  in 
use. 

Where  you  have  a  fear  of  contagion 
after  the  return  of  borrowed  books,  bake 
them  in  the  oven  for 
two  hours  before  re- 
placing them  with 
the  other  books.  Lay 
them  on  a  newspaper 
and  place  them  in  an 
oven  hot  enough  to 
kill  the  germs.  This 
hurts  the  books 
somewhat,  but  it  is 
better  than  taking 
the  risk.  If  one  buys 
second-hand  books 
this  method  is  ad- 
visable. 

Eggs  hard  boiled, 
split  lengthwise,  and 
treated  to  a  dash  of 
smart  salad  dressing 

while  yet  hot,  make  a  quick  and  inviting 
dish,  especially  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  relish. 

When  one  is  annoyed  by  the  pulling  out 
of  the  bed  clothing  at  the  foot  of  iron  or 
brass  beds,  try  putting  one  blanket  over 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  bed,  tucking  the 
remainder  far  under  the  mattress. 

A  fish  bone  in  the  throat  is  not  only 
troublesome,  hut  sometimes  quite  dan- 
gerous. The  juice  of  a  lemon  - rather 
slowly  sucked  will  dissolve  the  mineral 
part  of  the  bone  and  leave  it  sufficient- 
ly flexible  that  when  other  food  or  drink 
is  taken  it  will  pass  through  the  throat 
with  it. 

To  dry  woolen  sweaters  or  shawls, 
spread  a  sheet  on  the  ground  and  weight 
each  corner.  Lay  the  sweater  or  shawl 
upon  it  in  its  original  shape,  and  let  the 
sun  dry  and  bleach  it.  Turn  it  frequently 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  this  way 
the  garment  will  dry-light  and  fluffy  and 
not  be  stretched  out  of  shape. 


The  Useful  Lemon 

Txk  stains  on  white  materials  may  be 
*  quickly  removed  by  squeezing  lemon 
juice  on  the  stain  and  sprinkling  salt  over 
the  wet  spot.  If  the  stain  proves  stub- 
born, place  the  garment  in  the  sun  for 
a  few  minutes.  Lemon  and  salt  should 
not  be  used  on  colored  fabrics,  as 
the  acid  takes  out  the  color  as  well 
a"s  the  ink. 

Stains  on  unvarnished  wood  may  be  re- 
moved by  rubbing  it  with  half  a  lemon 
which  has  first  been  dipped  in  salt. 

AT  mixture  of  one  part  lemon  juice  and 
three  parts  olive  oil  is  used  by  many 
housekeepers  as  a  substitute  for  furni- 
ture polish. 

Do  you  want  to  give  your  silver  a 
specially  brilliant  luster?  If  so,  rub  it 
with  a  lemon  before  using  jour  regular 
polishing  liquid  or  whiting  moistened 
with  alcohol.  The  lemon  seems  to  cut 
away  the  badly  tarnished  spots  and  does 
not  harm  the  silver. 

Every  housekeeper  should  keep  half  a 
lemon  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  along  with 
her  soap.  She  will  find  that  fruit  and 
vegetable  stains  will  disappear  quickly  if 
the  lemon  is  rubbed  on  her  hands  before 
she  washes  them  with  soap.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  freshly  cut  lemons  for 
this  purpose.  Lemons  that  have  been 
squeezed  for  flavoring  puddings  and  pies 
or  making  lemonade  have  sufficient  juice 
left  in  them  to  make  them  useful  for 
cleaning  the  hands.  It  is  a  wise  woman 
who  keeps  these  part- 
ly used  lemons  in  a 
stone  or  agate  jar  and 
disposes  of  one  every 
day  or  so. 

The  business  wom- 
an should  have  a 
lemon  on  her  dress- 
ing table,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  ink 
and  pencil  stains  from 
her  hands.  Indeed, 
some  make  a  point 
of  squeezing  the 
juice  into  a  bottle 
with  a  glass  stopper 
and  having  it  always 
ready  to  use. 

Concerning  the  Refrigerator 

The  cooling  of  foods,  especially  fish  and 
fruits,  such  as  bananas,  which  have 
"a  very  penetrating  odor,  may  be  easily 
accomplished  by  keeping  on  hand  a  num- 
ber of  tin  boxes  or  small  pails  with  close- 
fitting  lids,  in  which  the  odorous  food 
may  be  securely  shut,  and  set  in  the  re- 
frigerator, with  no  fear  of  its  scenting 
the  other  things.  Coffee  boxes  and  lard 
pails  serve  this  purpose  nicely. 

A  large  lump  of  charcoal  kept  in  the 
food-cooling  chamber  will  do'  much  to 
keep  the  air  fresh  and  free  from  remi- 
niscent odors. 

If  you  have  a  somewhat  sheltered 
porch,  set  your  refrigerator  on  it  for  the 
winter.  Remove  the  wooden  door,  and 
in  its  place  have  a  door  of  screening 
made,  on  the  inside  of  which,  for  further 
protection  from  dust,  hook  tightly  stretched 
muslin  curtains.  No  ice  will  then  be  re- 
quired except  for  frozen  dishes. 


Warming  Shelf 

If  one  has  an  old-fashioned  stove  with  no  warming  oven,  it  is  always  a  conundrum  to 
know  how  to  keep  warm  the  food  that  is  just  cooked.  One  woman  conceived  the  idea  of  put- 
ting up  over  the  stove  a  perforated  shelf  like  the  one  illustrated,  and  she  has  found  it  a  very 
great  convenience.    Perhaps  this  idea  might  appeal  to  some  of  our  women  readers. 


The  Care  of  Sewing  Machines 

"The  moment  the  sewing  machine  re- 
fuses to  run  properly,  the  first  thing 
that  most  every  woman  does  is  to  dose 
the  parts  with  oil.'  This  is  a  bad  mis- 
take. Too  much  oiling  is  injurious,  and 
to  oil  it  when  it  is  dusty  is  worse  than 
none  at  all.  The  cracks  and  crevices 
should  be  dusted  as  well  as  the  surface. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  cloth 
for  this  purpose.  Instead  use  a  coarse 
silk  thread  and  draw  it  back  and  forth 
to  get  out  fine  dirt  that  cannot  otherwise 
be  removed.  If  one  has  a  small  bellows 
it  will  be  found  just  the  thing  to  use  to 
blow  fine  lint,  threads  and  ravelings  out 
of  the  crevices. 

Never  use  cheap  oil  on  your  machine; 
it  generally  cakes  and  makes  the  parts 
sticky.  A  little  vaseline  or  oil  rubbed  oc- 
casionally on  the  running  strap  will  do 
no  harm.  Always  be  most  careful  to  see 
that  the  machine  is  covered  when  not  in 
use;  dampness  is  very  harmful  to  k. 

To  Clean  Ceilings 

Dough  and  flaky  ceilings  may  be  treated 
AV  with  a  wash  of  alum  and  water  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  of  alum  to  one 
quart  of  water.  This  will  remove  the 
superfluous  lime  which  has  caused  the 
roughness,  and  make  the  ceiling  fresh  and 
white.  Cracks  in  the  plaster  may  be 
filled  with  a  paste  made  of  whiting  mixed 
with  glue  water,  or  calcined  plaster  and 
water. 

Properly  Cooked  Food 

TF  good,  wholesome  food  is  overcooked 
*  it  loses  most  of  its  nourishment.  Meat 
especially  should  be  most  carefully  cooked. 
It  should  be  cooked  to  a  certain  point, 
and  when  once  that  point  has  been 
reached  further  cooking  is  nothing  but 
a  mere  waste  of  material.  Neither  should 
good  food  be  cooked  rapidly.  If  meat  is 
allowed  to  boil  five  minutes  too  long  it 
becomes  tough,  tasteless,  hard,  and  in- 
digestible in  the  bargain. 

Then  there  are  a  great  many  women 
who  spoil  good  food  by  overseasoning  it. 
Nothing  tastes  worse  than  soups  and 
stocks  which  have  been  spoiled  by  an 
overdose  of  salt. 

How  to  Make  a  Veal  Pie 

Cut  the  veal  into  rather  small  pieces 
or  slices;  put  it  in  a  stew  pan  with 
hot  water  to  cover,  add  to  it  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  set  over  the  fire; 
take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  the 
meat  is  tender,  turn  it  into  a  dish  to  cool ; 
take  out  all  small  bones,  butter  a  tin 
or  earthen  basin  or  pudding  pan  and 
line  it  with  pie  paste,  and  lay  some  of 
the  parboiled  meat  in  it  to  half  fill  it. 

Put  bits  of  butter  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut  all  over  the  meat,  shake  pepper  over 
it,  dredge  wheat  flour  over  it  until  it 
looks  white,  then  fill  it  nearly  to  the  top 
with  some  of  the  water  in  which  the 
meat  was  boiled.  Roll  a  cover  for  the 
top  of  the  crust ;  puff  paste  it,  giving  it 
two  or  three  turns,  and  roll  it  to  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  a  slit  in 
the  center  and  make  several  small  in- 
cisions on  either  side  of  it ;  put  the 
crust  on,  .turn  the  edges  neatly  with  a 
knife,  and  bake  one  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 

A  breast  of  veal  will  make  two  two- 
quart  basin  pies ;  one  half  pound  of  nice 
corned  pork  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  par- 
boiled with  the  meat,  will  make  it  very 
nice,  and  very  little,  if  any,  butter  will 
be  required  for  the  pie.  When  pork  is 
used,  no  other  "salt  will  be  necessary. 
Many  are  fond  of  thin  slices  of  sweet 
ham  cooked  with  the  veal  for  pie. 

Potato  Cakes 

Save  from  dinner  a  soup  plate  of 
mashed  potatoes;  add  to  it  one  half 
saltspoonful  of  pepper,  the  same  amount 
of  nutmeg,  if  liked,  a  little  salt  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Form  into  cakes,  put  in 
a  buttered  baking  dish,  brush  the  top 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  brown  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding 

For  a  baked  Indian  pudding  such  as 
New  England  grandmothers  used  to 
make,  scald  one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of 
corn  meal  in  a  quart  of  milk,  stir  in  one 
half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of 
molasses,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  salt  and  ginger  to  taste.  Bake  the 
pudding  very  slowly  for  three  hours  and 
a  half,  adding  milk  as  it  thickens.  At  its 
best  it  is  more  like  a  custard  than  a 
pudding. 
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BECOME  A  NURSE 


"I  owe  my  success  to  the 
Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing" 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Tilton,  King  Ferry,  N .  T. 
"I  have  all  the  work  1  can  do— receive 
$25  a  week."    Mist  Virginia  Avent,  4SS  Nostrand 
Ave.,  'Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

-  "On  my  last  case  I  received  $20  a  week." 
Mrs.  Elixabeth  W.  Stcvick,  774  N.  23d  St.,  Pbila.,  Pa. 

We  trained  these  women  in  their  own  homes  to 
become  professional  nurses. 

We  have  trained  thousands  of  others,  beginners 
and  practical  nurses,  to  earn>M0  to  $80  a  week. 

If  YOU  want  a  larger  sphere  of  influence*  greater 
Independence  and  worthier  remuneration,  send 
TODAY  for  58  pace  Blue  Book  explaining  our 
method;  interesting  stories  ot  experience  by  oar 
graduates  and  endorsement  by  physicians* 

/The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

534  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  ' 
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WURLITZER 

THE  BIG  MONEY-SAVING  MUSIC  HOUSE 


1 


For62yearsWurlitzer  Musical  Instruments 
have  been  the  world's  standard.  We  supply  the 
United  States  Government. 

Hundreds  of  prices  cut  in  half 
this  year :  $100  cornets,  only  $50; 
$20  cornets,  only  $10;  $100  violin 
outfits,  only  $50 ;  $80  violin  outfits, 
only  $10;  $S6  guitar  and  mandolin 
outfits,  only  $12.50.  Free  course  of 
music  tessonswitheach  instrument. 
Many  other  rare  opportunities  in  Band  Instruments. 
Talking  Machines,  Old  Violins,  and  everything  musical. 
Easy  monthly  payments.  Sheet  music  and  instruction 
books  at  half. 

P  D  C  E*  Bi8  new  catalog  of  Musical  Instruments 
I  n  C  C.  and  supplies,  profusely  illustrated.  Also 
a  50c.  piece  of  new  music  FREE  if,  you  mention  this  maga- 
zine and  instrument  you  are  interested  In.  Write  today. 
WTwo  big  Distributing  centres;  address  the  nearer. 

CINCINNATI.  «TOOLFH^™W*«Z»«CH|CAa0- 


GALLON 

*S  FOR 

BEADY  MIXED  PAINT 

Write  us  and-  say,  "Send  me  your 
new  paint  offers."  and  we  will  send 
you  free,  by  return  mail,  our  two 
Paint  Books,  the  most  valuable  and 
attractive  ever  offered.  One  a  text  book,  "How  to 
Paint,"  tells  everything  about  painting;  the  other, 
complete  Sample  Book  with  exact  shades  of  every 
color  of  house  paint,  barn  paint,  enamels,  stains,  var- 
nishes, etc.,  shows  harmonizing  color  selections 
and  our  wonderfully  low  prices. 

We  sell  direct  from  our  factory,  the  highest 
grade  ready  mixed  paint  possible  to  make,  at  one-half 
what  you  must  pay  all  others.  Our  paint  Is  guaran- 
teed ten  years;  smoothest,  easiest  working,  covers 
double  the  surface,  lasts  twice  as  long  as  other  paints. 
WRITE  TflinnV  for  the  freePaint  Books  and 
•willlsS  IvIIMI  learn  for  how  little  money  you 
can  make  your  building  look  like  new.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO,.  Chicago 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
TO  SELL  OUR  LINE 


AGENTS 

OF  HIGH-GRADE  Of  A  TV  Iff  17  T  Q 
NEW  ENGLAND    D  Li  J\  IN  IS*  Hi  1  O 

¥ 


Cold  nights — warm  blankets 
— quick   sales  —  big  profits. 
Ton  will  be  the  only  agent  in 
your  locality  to  handle  blan- 
kets.    Never  before  sold  by 
agents. Guaranteed  finest  qual- 
k  ity,  colors  and  workmanship. 
P     MEN  Ms  WOMEN  AGENTS 
P  get  the  $88   quick,  selling 
seasonable  goods.     Send  for 
special  catalogue  of  blankets, 
curtains,   shirt    waists  and 
general  dry  goods.  Biggest 
sellers  on  earth.  Write  today. 
B.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  404  Barney  Block.  Dayton,  Ohio 


SUtino  In  The  SUN  Licht^S 


Brightest,  clearest,   softest,  cheapest 

SUN  Incandescent  Gasoline  LAMP 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
300  candle  power  each  burner.  1,  2,  8, 
4-burner  fixtures. 

Hollow  Wire  Systems  also. 

Agents  Wanted — Get  Catalog 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO 

311  Market  St.,  Canton,  O. 


 W  ANTE  D  

If  you  desire  to  sell  property  which  you  own  in 
the  U.  S.  or  Can-  ft  A  D  |U|  town  property 
ada,  such  as  a  r**l»l¥l  or  a  business, 
write  at  once  for  our  new  successful  plan  of 
selling  direct,  without  commissions.  If  you 
want  to  buy  desirable  property,  write  tot  oar  magazine 
which  contains  choice  opportunities  all  oyer  the  country, 
for  sale  direct  by  the  owner  with  no  commission  added. 

BUY  A  BUYERS  CO-OPERATIVE  CO,  AS  ELL 

1  «S.t  20th  Atc  If.,  Minneapolis,  Hlnn.  1 


$10 


DOWN 

BUYS  A 


FARM 


So  a  month  pays  for  it.  Ozark  fruit  belt,  Missouri, 
40  acres  well  improved,  $650.  Another  40,  house,  barn 
and  fruit,  $500.  A  fine  40  timber  land,  S250.  Big  list 
free.  Tour  chance  for  independence  or  investment. 
Beautiful  Missouri  map,  15  cents.  Lott,  "The  Land 
Man,"  115  West  8th,  Kansas  City*  Mo. 

POST  CARDS  and  ALBUM  FREE 

To  introduce  our  large  new  48-page  illustrated  catalog 
we  give  a  beautiful  album,  fancy  colored  cover,  black 
leaves,  filled  with  lovely  art  post  cards  absolutely  free. 
Send  ten  cents  to  cover  postage  and  packing,  Only  one 
album  to  each  customer. 

HOMER  GEORGE  CO.,  DEPT.  20,  CHICAGO,  IXL. 

r — PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

I  Our  3  books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  ets. 
I  E.  8.  i  A.  B.  LACET,  Booms  28-86  Pacific 
I  Established  1869.  Washington. 


ousewife's  Club 


Here  is  a  chance  for  each  of  you  to  help 
one  another.  Possibly  you  have  discovered 
some  new  and  practical  idea  in  keeping 
house,  some  labor-saving  method,  some  de- 
lectable recipe,  some  new  way  o(  making 
home  attractive,  in  general  something  to  make 
the  housework  easier  and  life  more  enjoy- 
e.  Why  not  give  the  rest  of  our  readers  the  ben- 

 J  of  your  experience?     We  will  pay  twenty-five 

cents  for  any  contribution  available.  _  This  depart-  f 
ment  will  appear  monthly.  Contributions  must  be 
written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and 
must  contain  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
words.  We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain 
copies  of  their  manuscripts,  as  no  contributions  will 
be  returned.  Address  THE  HOUSEWIFE'S  CLUB, 
care  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Be  Systematic 


f%f\  M  |  HMdrt  Hsms,  Friendship,  Bilk  rMnpT, 
/UA  I  InT»lop*  ul  all  other  kinds  of  CAED3 
■s  V^hr  I  sad  Premium  Artkloa.  Sample  Album 
of  Flneit  Csrda  und  Biggest  Premium  L1*C  all  for  s 
Scat  sump.  OHIO  QA&B  COMPAKT,  0A91Z,  OBBO, 


I  find  a  distinct  advantage  in  allotting 
*  certain  work  to  certain  days  of  the 
week — nothing  falls  behind,  and  the  work 
is  less  of  a  drudgery  when  divided  equal- 
ly among  the  days. 

Monday  finds  the  larder  depleted,  and 
myself  somewhat  tired  from  attendance 
on  the  Sunday  evening  church  service, 
so  the  day  is  spent  in  getting  ready  for 
Tuesday.  The  Sunday  clothes  are  brushed 
and  put  away,  the  house  set  to  rights 
throughout,  some  extra  cooking  is  done, 
the  soiled  clothes  gone  over,  stains  re- 
moved, and  mending,  best  done  before' 
laundering,  attended  to. 

Tuesday  the  washing  is  done,  and  the 
clothes  sprinkled  ready  for  the  ironing 
which   follows  on  Wednesday  morning. 

On  Thursday  the  mending  is  done,  and 
such  extra  work  "as  arises  each  week. 

Friday  is  sweeping  day,  and  the  whole 
house  except  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 
receives  a  thorough  cleaning. 

On  Saturday  extra  baking  is  done  for 
Sunday,  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  porches 
and  walks  are  cleaned,  and  the  children 
given  their  bath. 

On  Sunday  little  cooking  is  necessary, 
and  the  day  is  given  to  church,  reading, 
rest  and  recreation. 

The  "staples"  disposed  of,  minor  du- 
ties adjust  themselves  to  the  days  of 
lightest  work,  and  the  afternoons  are 
free   from   household  cares. 

P.  J.,  Texas. 

For  Frosty  Wash  Days 

IN  very  frosty  weather  it  is  the  hanging 
of  small  things,  like  napkins,  handker- 
chiefs, stockings,  etc.,  especially  when 
there  are  many  children,  that  takes  the 
time  in  the  cold  air  and  makes  our  fingers 
suffer.  Still  we  like  our  clothes  dried 
out  of  doors. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  several  strips 
of  line  outside  of  the  regular  clothes  line, 
binding  each  end  firmly  with  a  strong 
piece  of  cloth. 

Pin  your  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  to  these 
lines  in  the  house,  dropping  them  into 
the  clothes  basket  as  you  go  along.  Take 
out  one  line  at  a  time  in  the  basket,  and 
fasten  each  end  firmly  to  the  regular  line 
with  one  clothes  pin  and  one  in  the  mid- 
dle. It  will  take  but  a  moment  to  do,  and 
it  is  a  great  convenience  in  cold  weather. 

J.  A.  F.,  California. 

The  Value  of  Olive  Oil 

IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  one  eats 
as  much  olive  oil  as  he  should.  It  is 
not  always  pleasant  to  take  and  it  is  not 
so  beneficial  when  taken  with  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice  as  when  taken  alone.  I  have 
found  that  an  excellent  and  most  nutri- 
tious way  to  take  it  is  on  sliced  bananas. 
It  doesn't  sound  palatable,  I  know,  but 
just  try  it  for  yourself  and  be  convinced. 

J.  E.  G.,  Massachusetts. 

Baked  Rice 

■^^e  have  discovered  that  baked  rice  is 
"  an  improvement  upon  boiled  rice. 
Put  a  cupful  of  rice  in  a  pudding  dish, 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one 
quart  of  liquid  (water  and  milk,  or  whol- 
ly milk),  and  let  it  bake  until  thoroughly 
cooked.  Sometimes  you  may  need  to  stir 
it  at  the  first  if  your  oven  is  very  slow, 
and  you  may  need  to  add  more  milk.  Serve 
hot  or  use  cold  for  croquettes. 

P.  E.  R.,  Virginia. 

To  Prevent  Mark  From  Clothes 
Line 

To  prevent  the  black  mark  from  the 
wire  clothes  line,  tear  strips  four  or 
five  inches  wide  from  an  old  sheet,  and 
pin  on  the  line ;  when  the  clothes  are 
pinned  over  this,  the  black  mark  is 
avoided.  I  have  scoured  the  line  and 
tried  many  other  remedies,  but  find  this 
the  best  way  yet. 

A.  M.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 


How  to  Mend  Sacks 

tj  ere  is  a  splendid  idea  that  I  wish  to 
r*  pass  on  to  our  readers.  When  mend- 
ing grain  sacks,  one  can  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  by  cutting  the  patch  a  bit^  larger 
than  the  tear.  Make  a  paste  of  flour  and 
cold  water,  put  a  thin  coating  of  this  on 
the  patch,  then  carefully  fit  this  over  the 
hole  and  press  with  a  medium-hot  iron 
until  dry.  Sacks  mended  in  this  way  will 
last  for  years. 

Mrs.  Wm.  G.,  Minnesota. 

A  jelly  Bag  Which  Does  the 
Work 

T  have  actually  invented  a  jelly  bag,  and 
*  this  is  how  I  made  it :  I  bought  a- 
coarse  piece  of  white  flannel,  and  made  it 
into  a  funnel-shaped  bag,  made  an  inch 
hem  all  around  the  opening  and  sewed 
large  dress  hooks  on  at  intervals  of  about 
four  inches.  Then  I  took  the  flat  ring 
off  an  old  water  bucket,  secured  three 
wires  to  bang  it  up  by,  then  drove  a 
long  nail  into  the  edge  of  one  of  my  cel- 
lar shelves ;  on  this  I  hang  my  bag,  set 
a  bowl  under  it,  pour  my  fruit  into  the 
bag  and  leave  it  to  drip  and  hang  all 
night.  When  I  empty  the  bag  I  have  no 
squeezing  to  do  and  no  staining  of  my 
hands,  and  the  juice  is  clear. 

M.  E.s  New  York. 

Two  Good  Hints 

W/indow  cleaning  was  always  a  great 
™  worry  to  me  until  I  tried  using  a 
little  kerosene  in  the  wash  water.  A  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

I  have  also  discoverd  an  excellent  pol- 
isher for  windows.  When  stockings  get 
beyond  the  darning  stage,  I  sew  the  legs 
together  and  use  them  as  a  drier.  They 
are  free  from  lint  and  polish  quickly  and 
easily.  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Illinois. 

If  Your  Wash  Tub  Leaks  on 
Wash  Day 

IF  IN  a  hurry  to  use  a  tub  which  leaks, 
press  common  soap  into  all  the  cracks 
from  the  outside,  and  you  will  suffer 
no  inconvenience  from  its  use. 

J.  R.,  Ohio. 

One  Way  to  Be  Attractive 

The  housekeeper  has  many  things  on 
her  mind,  but  she  should  not  neglect 
giving  at  least  ten  minutes  out  of  every 
twenty-four  hours  to  her  own  personal 
attractiveness.  Every  boy  and  girl  thinks 
"mama"  is  beautiful,  and  why  should 
she  not  be  universally  admired,  even 
though  not  beautiful  by  nature,  if  her  ap- 
pearance shows  she  has  taken  care  of  her 
complexion?  Every  night,  just  before 
you  retire,  try  washing  your  face  with 
good  soap,  rinsing  and  drying  well,  then 
rubbing  with  a  solution  made  of  two 
parts  of  rose  water,  one  part  of  glycerine 
and  the  juice  of  two  lemons.  Have 
enough  altogether  to  make  one  pint.  Put 
just  enough  on  to  make  the  face  moist, 
and  rub  until  the  skin  is  rosy  red.  If 
there  are  any  wrinkles  around  your  eyes 
or  mouth,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  rub 
parallel  with  them,  but  straight  through, 
crossing  them.  The  effect  will  surprise 
you.  The  freckles,  tan  and  wrinkles  will 
gradually  grow  dim,  leaving  a  soft,  pink 
white,  smooth  skin. 

Mrs.  B.,  Virginia. 

How  to  Make  Dutch  Green 
Paint 

I  Have  discovered  that  fine  old  Dutch 
*  green  paint  for  floors  and  chairs  can 
be  made  by  taking  common  crude  "blind 
green"  paint  and  mixing  into  it  black 
paint  and  burnt  sienna  paint  in  quan- 
tities to  make  it  look  as  antique  as  you 
desire.  The  floor  looks  so  much  more 
cheerful  painted  with  this  color  than 
when  painted  brown,  gray  or  yellow. 

P.  E.,  Ohio. 


No  need  to  have  lamp-chimneys 
that  crack  and  break  when  you  turn 
up  the  flame;  nor  a  smoking,  flicker* 
ing  light. 

I  make  a  Macbeth  chimney  to  fit 
every  kind  of  lamp  and  burner,  in* 
suring.  perfect  combustion,  full  illu- 
mination,  and  a  steady,  even  flame. 

My  lamp-chimneys  are  made  of 

glass  that  won't  break  from  heat. 

My  name  is  on  each  one.  Lamp* 

chimneys  may  be  but  "little  things," 

but  I'm  proud  of  mine. 

My  Index,  sent  free,  shows  which  is  the  right 
Chimney  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh 


WALL  PAPER  OFFER 

Book  of  Samples 
=FREE= 

Write  us  and  say, 
"Send  me  your 
new  1909  Wall 
Paper  Sample 
Book  No.  151 ," 
and  we  will  send 
you  by  return 
mail  this  big  book 
ot  1909  wall  pa- 
pers; immense 
variety,  beautiful 

Satterns,  up  to 
ate  designs 
diflerent  and  bet 
ter  than  usually 
sold  by  mail  or  by  any  other  manufacturers  or  dealers. 
We  own  our  own  big  wall  paper  factory  and  sell  you 
direct  on  factory  cost  basis,  less  than  one-half  prices  you 
must  pay  others.  Our  new  1909  patterns  will  delight  you; 
our  low  prices  will  surprise  you.  The  big  free  sample 
book  also  shows  how  to  hang  paper  and  do  the  job  your- 
self, anyone  can  follow  our  simple  directions  successfully. 
WRITE  AT  HMPF  for  our  new  Wall  Paper  Sam- 
nnl  I  C  A  I  VIIVC  pie  Book  No.  15  1  and  see  for 
how  little  money  you  can  paper  one  room  or  the 
entire  house.  Address 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  CHICAGO 
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*S  Stove  Polish 

O*  .  -^1.      .  ■  r-rr 


for  it.      •W  Lamont,Corli»s*Co.Asts.7SHndsonSt.5.T. 

CANNOT  EXPLODE 


ELEGANT  Thin  Model  Y1?R  WATCH 

Hunting  cue  beautifully  engraved,  gold  finished  throughout,  stem  wind  and 
■torn  set,  fitted  with  7  ruby  jeweled  American  lever  movement.  Guaranteed 
~1  years;  with  long  gold  plated  chain  for  Ladies  or  vest  chain  for  Gents. 


$3.75 


LADIES  or 
CENTS  slzo 

IF  YOV  SEE  IT  TOO  WILL  BUI  IT.  Let  ua  send  it  without  expense  to 
you  0-0. D.  express  charges  paid  by  us,  for  examination  at  your  nearest  express 
office  and  If  you  think  It  a  bargain  and  equal  In  appearance  to  any  915.00  gold 
filled  watch  pay  the  express  agent  13.75  and  It  is  yours.  Mention  1  f  you  want 
Gents  or  Ladiea  siie.  BL,C.FABBEB,C80,  225  DeirbornSt., CHICAGO 

Work  at  Home 

Weaving  Rugs  and  Carpet 

HO  EXPERIENCE  SEEDED 

$  4  a  Day 

Easily  Made 

We  start  men  and 
women  in  a  profitable 
business  on  a  small  in- 
vestment. Write  quick 
for  prices  and  Loom  Book. 
REElTMFe.  CO.,  BOX  A,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


'END ETS 


/mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils — tin 
brass,  copper,  gran  it©  ware,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
=*     can  use  them;  fit  any  Burf  ace:  two  million 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  148,      .Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white7  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 
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THE  BE5TTIGHT 


Lighted  instantly.  Over 200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

,1HK  BEST  EIGHT  CO. 

»13  X.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


ft 

PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
60c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1909 


The  Soul  of  Honour 


Chapter  VI, — Of  the  World,  Worldly 

ach  house  has  its  at- 
mosphere which  em- 
anates from  the 
people  who  live 
there,  and  which  the 
visitor  is  sensible  of 
immediately  he 
crosses  the  thresh- 
old of  the"  door. 
In  Lady  Winder- 
mere's house,  although  Jack  Taunton  had 
not  been  admitted  further  than  the  hall, 
he  had  been  conscious  of  a  kind  of  som- 
ber magnificence — a  pride  of  class  and 
of  race  which  seemed  to  have  infected 
even  the  insolent-looking  footman  through 
whom  the  wishes  of  his  master  and  mis- 
tress were  carried  to  the  visitor. 

In  Sarah  Gibson's  little  diggings  the 
mental  atmosphere  had  been  bright  and 
breezy,  suiting  itself  far  better  to  the 
Australian's  free  and  easy  ideas — a  kind 
of  strenuous,  hard-working,  yet  happy 
life  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  clean,  bare 
rooms,  the  simple  wicker  furniture,  the 
makeshift  contrivances. 

And  now  in  Marcia  Kenyon's  abode, 
where  he  had  come  to  meet  Hyacinth — 
come  to  say  a  good-by  that  was  to  be 
eternal,  quite  another  feeling  came  over 
him.  Neither  pride  nor  pomp,  nor  hard 
work,  plain  living  and  high  thinking  were 
represented  here.  It  was  the  beauty  and 
luxury  of  life,  its  glitter  and  artificial 
side,  which  seemed  to  encounter  him  as 
he  passed  through  the  exquisite  little 
oak-paneled  hall,  the  walls  of  which 
above  the  paneling  were  hung  with  pale 
silk,  which  peeped  between  the  tare  pic- 
tures with  which  the  wall  space  was  al- 
most entirely  covered.  Each  dim  recess 
shone  with  a  misty  radiance  of  white 
blooms  and  heavily  scented  flowers  stand- 
ing on  low  tables,  giving  an  effect  less 
like  the  severity  of  an  antechamber,  and 
more  resembling  a  boudoir.  A  sweet, 
subtle  odor,  half  of  flowers,  and  half  of 
some  Eastern  perfume,  like  sandalwood, 
met  his  nostrils  as  he  climbed  the  stairs, 
and  everywhere  there  was  the  same  pro- 
fusion of  beautiful  objects  grouped  to- 
gether with  seeming  carelessness,  yet 
with  a  deep  artistic  significance. 

Each  step  he  took  in  this  luxurious  in- 
terior seemed  to  depress  him  more  and 
more.  Nature  seemed  utterly  banished, 
and  artificiality  reigned  supreme.  The 
room  where  he  waited  for  Hyacinth  was 
a  long,  spacious  music  room,  which,  to 
his  simple  eyes,  would  have  seemed  more 
beautiful  had  it  been  less  crammed  with 
heterogeneous  masses  of  furniture,  until 
it  appeared  as  though  the  contents  of  at 
least  four  ordinary  rooms  had  been 
emptied  into  it ;  while,  as  for  the  orna- 
ments which  lay  in  profusion  on  all  the 
tables,  they  revolted  his  masculine  ideas 
of  comfort,  for  nowhere  was  there  room 
to  put  down  even  a  book  or  a  paper. 

Hardly  had  he  taken  in  all  this  when 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  Hyacinth's  friend,  stood 
before  him,  and  he  saw  a  merry,  smiling 
face,  almost  extinguished  under  an  enor- 
mous mushroom  hat,  which  shadowed  her 
laughing  eyes.  She  was  a  slight,  tall 
woman,  so  overdressed  that  it  seemed 
there  was  hardly  an  inch  of  her  un- 
adorned with  some  trimming  of  falling 
lace  or  hanging  chain,  or  winking  jewel; 
even  the  long  skirts  which  swept  around 
her  as  she  moved  were  patterned  with  a 
trelliswork  of  lace  insertion.  It  was  a 
veritable  masterpiece  of  the  dressmaker's 
art ;  but  to  Taunton  it  appeared  terribly 
overdone.  However,  he  was  fain  to  be 
thankful  for  the  kind  smiles  of  the  new- 
comer as  she  put  out  her  hand. 

"I  have  heard  all  about  you,"  she  said, 
"and  it  is  very  naughty  of  me  to  allow 
you  two  foolish  people  to  meet  at  all, 
for  you  know  Lady  Windermere  is  my 
relation,  and  you  know  also  what  utterly 
different  views  she  has  for  dear  little 
Hyacinth." 

"I  know,  Mrs.  Kenyon,"  said  Taunton, 
earnestly,  "and  if  I  didn't  think  that 
Hyacinth  cared  for  me  I  shouldn't  have 
dreamed  of  coming  here.  But  she  does 
— she  has  told  me  so ;  and  so  I  don't  see 
how  any  one  can  expect  me  to  stand 
quietly  by  and  see  her  marry  a  man  she 
doesn't  care  for!" 

This  was  his  great  argument — the  sim- 
ple law  of  life  in  which  he  had  been 
reared.  If  two  people  love  each  other, 
and  they  are  free,  nothing  else  matters. 
But  it  was  not  the  law  of  Mrs.  Kenyon's 
world,  and  she  shook  her  head  as  she 
listened. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Taunton,"  she 
said  sweetly.  "But  you  must  really  give 
me  a  better  reason  than  Hyacinth's  silly 
fancies;  or  shall  we  say  'fancies'  and 
leave  out  the  'sillv?'" 
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Marcus  Quinten,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin.  Lord  Vannister.  will  be  a  rich  man.  Lady  Winder- 
mere speaks  disparagingly  of  Jack  Taunton,  Quinten's  Australian  friend,  and  Hyacinth  demurs.  Quinten 
asks  Jack  for  a  loan,  telling  him  that  he  means  to  propose  to  Hyacinth  that  day.  Taunton  reproaches 
Quinten  for  posing  as  a  wealthy  man  and  representing  him  (Jack)  as  being  poor.  Taunton  asks  Hyacinth 
if  she  could  care  for  him,  but  she  tells  him  her  parents  wish  her  to  marry  Quinten.  A  woman  at  the  gate 
of  the  paddock  recognizes  Quinten,  and  greeting  him  as  her  husband,  upbraids  him  with  attempting  to  de- 
sert her.  He  coolly  tells  her  that  their  supposed  marriage  was  a  mockery,  and  leaves  her,  fainting.  Taun- 
ton comes  to  her  assistance,  and  her  friend,  Sarah  Gibson,  tells  him  the  Story  of  Honour  Read  and  her 
marriage  to  Marcus  Quinten.  Returning  to  the  Windermeres,  he  is  informed  of  Hyacinth's  engagement  to 
Quinten. 

Chapters  ID.  and  IV. — Taunton  is  shocked  to  hear  of  Lady  Hyacinth's  engagement  to  this  man,  Quin- 
ten. They  arrange  to  meet  once  more  for  a  last  talk.  Then  Taunton  seeks  out  Marcus  Quinten,  and 
tells  him  that  he  knows  Honour  Read  and  her  sad  story.  He  demands  that  Quinten  should  break  off 
his  engagement  to  Hyacinth.  Quinten  refuses  point  blank,  and  Taunton  threatens  to  tell  Hyacinth  every- 
thing and  to  help  Honour  Read  to  assert  her  rights.  Quinten  is  still  defiant.  On  returning  to  London,  Jack 
calls  at  the  Windermeres,  but  is  informed  that  my  lady  is  not  at  home.  He  has,  however,  been  in- 
vited to  lunch  by  Marcia  Kenyon,  a  mutual  friend,  where  he  hopes  to  meet  Hyacinth. 

Chapter  V. — Honour  Read  tells  her  friend,  Sarah  Gibson,  that  she  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Quinten,  and  expresses  her  regret  that  she  cannot  find  employment.  Jack  Taunton  calls  at  their  rooms. 
He  suggests,  partly  in  consideration  of  his  own  interests,  that  he  should  induce  or  compel  Quinten  to 
break  off  his  engagement  to  Lady  Hyacinth  Windermere,  and  really  marry  her  (Honour  Read).  She 
!  points  out  that  the  man  she  once  loved,  hates  her  now,  and  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to  pass  out  of 
his  life.  Then  Taunton  tells  Honour  that  he  thinks  he  can  secure  a  position  for  her,  and  proceeds  to  de- 
tail the  peculiar  requirements  of  Lord  Vannister.  He  is  a  misogynist,  and  requires  a  secretary,  who  will 
not  trouble  him  personally.  She  gratefully  accepts  his  good  offices  in  securing  the  position,  and  receive^ 
by  wire,  jn  a  few  hours,  a  favorable  reply  to  her  application.  Honour  begs  Taunton  to  prevent  Quinten  s 
marriage^vith  Hyacinth,  but  he  points  out  that  he  cannot  do  so,  as  she  (Honour)  will  not  allow  him  to 
tell  them  the  truth  about  Quinten's  character. 


Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters  j  each  other ;  she  came  up  to  them  gravelv, 

Chapters  I.  and  U.— The  story  opens  on  Cup  Day  at  Ascot.  Among  the  fashionable  throng  are  Lady  and  taking  Hyacinth's  hand,  she  drew 
Windermere    and    her    daughter   Hyacinth.    The  younger  woman  is  advised  by  her  mother  to^  accept    her  away. 

A  rush  of  anger  seized  upon  Taunton 
as  he  observed  the  action,  and  saw  that 
the  girl  made  no  resistance  to  it;  he1 
nerved  himself  for  a  fight,  yet  what  were 
his  weapons?  Honour  had  solemnly 
asked  him  not  to  tell  her  pitiful  story, 
and  until  he  had  obtained  her  consent  to 
do  this,  he  dared  not  betray  her.  His 
only  comfort  lay  in  the  thought  that, 
unknown  to  herself,  Honour's  footsteps 
were  leading  her  to  cross  the  path  of 
the  man  who  had  cast  her  aside,  and  that 
done  Fate  might  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
and  elucidate  the  mystery;  but  his  own 
hands  were  tied.  He  could  not  turn  to 
these  two  women,  and  say  to  the  girl 
in  front  of  him,  "It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  choice;  you  cannot  marry  this 
man,  because  he  has  behaved  like  a  black- 
guard to  another  woman,"  when  that 
other  woman  had  besought  him  to  keep 
her  miserable  secret;  jet  he  determined 
that  he  would  tell  what  he  could,  and 
his  face  was  set  like  a  flint,  as  Marcia 
Kenyon  sat  down  and  motioned  him  to 
do  the  same. 

"Now  listen,  you  two  young  people," 
she  said,  and  she  leaned  forward  as  she 
spoke,  while  in  the  distance  across  the 
dull  roar  of  the  city,  the  sound  of  music 
came  faintly  to  them — an  intermittent 
snatch  of  melody,  softened  by  distance. 
"This  thing  must  not  go  on.  I  have  asked 
you  here,  Mr.  Taunton,  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  bidding  Hyacinth  good- 
by,  and  that  opportunity  I'm  afraid  you're 
using  for  a  very  different  purpose." 

"I  am,"  acknowledged  Taunton.  "And 
I  do  not  deny  it.  This  marriage  has  been 
made  up  for  Hyacinth  by  her  mother; 
she  is  not  drawn  to  this  man  through 
her  affections,  but  drawn  to  me,  and  I 
say  that  her  love  for  me  gives  me  a  claim 
on  hei  life." 

Marcia  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
pitying  admiration,  but  he  saw  that  his 
argument  had  in  no  way  moved  her. 

"That  is  not  the  way  things  are  man- 
aged over  here,  Mr.  Taunton,"  she  said. 
"Girls  in  Lady  Hyacinth's  position  are 
not  allowed  to  follow  the  ill-regulated 
impulses  of  their  own  foolish  hearts ;  she 
is  very  young  to  marry  at  all,  and  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  for  her  to  take  the 
smallest  step  in  your  direction  without 
the  consent  and  approval  of  her  parents. 
Now  far  from  doing  either  of  these 
things,  they  have  definitely  approved  of 
Mr.  Quinten,  and  you  must  forgive  me 
if  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  you  are 
acting  a  noble  part,  in  any  sense  of  the 
[continued  on  page  29] 


Taunton  drew  himself  up,  and  his  hon- 
est eyes  met  hers  unflinchingly,  almost 
coldly. 

"I  can  give  you  other  reasons,"  he  said, 
"but  there  is  not  a  better  reason  in  the 
world  than  I  have  given  you." 

She  took  no  heed  of  the  quiet  words, 
but  she  turned  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

"Here  is  this  naughty  girl,"  she  said. 
"We  must  see  what  she  can  do  with  you ; 
but  I  warn  you  I'm  not  going  to  leave 
you  long1  together.  I  shall  come  back  in 
ten  minutes,  and  then  we  must  hold  a 
little  conclave  of  war." 

She  tripped  away  as  she  spoke,  and, 
passing  Hyacinth,  who  was  entering  the 
room,  she  whispered  a  word  in  her  ear — 
perhaps  a  word  of  warning;  anyhow  it 
brought  the  color  to  the  girl's  face,  but 
without  answering  she  passed  on  toward 
the  man  waiting,  and  as  she  came  up  to 
him  he  caught  his  breath  in  a  sudden 
rapture  at  the  sight  of  her  face,  for  Hya- 
cinth looked  the  embodiment  of  girl- 
hood, with  all  the  innocence,  all  the 
exquisite  appeal  of  that  wonderful  time. 

In  the  violet  pools  of  her  eyes  there 
seemed  a  reflection  of  spring,  and  in  the 
glittering  masses  of  her  golden  hair  she 
seemed  to  have  caught  and  imprisoned 
the  summer  sunshine,  and  the  red  glow 
of  the  dawn  was  in  the  blush  with  which 
she  greeted  him.  This  was  what  he  saw, 
and  he  imagined  the  rest — imagined  that 
loyalty,  that  unselfishness,  and  that  high 
feelings  must  lie  beneath  an  exterior 
which  was  so  very  sweet.  It  is  the  com- 
mon error  into  which  all  men  have  fallen, 
but  it  lightened  his  heart,  as  slowly  and 
lingeringly  he  kissed  her  hands,  holding 
first  one  and  then  the  other  to  his  lips. 

"At  last,  Hyacinth,"  he  said.  "At  last!" 

She  looked  around  her  anxiously,  and 
a  look  of  trouble  darkened  her  eyes. 

"It  was  very  kind  of  Marcia,  wasn't 
it,"  she  said,  "to  let  us  meet  again." 

"It  was  more  than  kind,"  he  answered. 
"It  was  heavenly  of  her;  but,  Hyacinth, 
my  Hyacinth" — his  voice  was  low  as  he 
named  her — "it  must  not,  it  cannot,  be 
the  last  time ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  meant 
what  you  said  to  me  at  Ascot.  If  you 
didn't,  dear,  if  the  words  were  surprised 
from  you,  or  came  from  you  against  your 
will,  then  they  have  not  been  said ;  only 
tell  me  that,  and  tell  me  quickly,  for  I 
think  I  am  strong  enough  to  bear  it." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  her  lips 
trembled  into  a  proud  smile.  Yes,  he 
seemed  strong  enough  for  that,  strong 
enough  for  anything;  but  what  she  dared 
not  tell  him  yet  was  that  she  felt  no  such 
strength  in  herself;  that  she  looked  back 
upon  that  passionate  moment  with  a  kind 
of  terror.  It  had  been  secretly  done,  and 
very  sweet  to  her  while  it  was  secret, 
but  to  have  it  drawn  out  into  the  open 
light  of  day,  to  have  her  pretty  idyl 
exposed  to  her  father's  contempt  and  her 
mother's  proud  anger,  was  more  than 
she  could  bear,  and  she  dimly  felt  that 
her  lover  expected  something  of  her — 
some  height  of  devotion  and  of  self-sac- 
rifice which  she  could  not  give.  And  this 
puzzled  and  frightened  her. 

It  was  true  that  he  did  not  speak  of 
his  money  to  Hyacinth,  for  that  seemed 
to  him  an  impossible  thing  to  do,  but  he 
was  far  from  realizing  that  it  was  the 
only  argument  which  could  have  affected 
her  and  those  who  controlled  her. 

And  yet,  as  they  stood  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes  in  the  dim,  beautiful  room, 
something  stirred  again  at  her  heart 
which  he  had  awakened  there  at  his  first 
kiss,  and  which  had  faded  away  again 
under  the  stern  light  of  reality.'  It  was 
coming  over  her  again  now,  as  she  looked 
up  at  him,  at  his  tall,  splendid  figure, 
and  at  the  sunshine  touching  his  face. 

"Did  you  mean  it  ?"  he  asked.    "It  is 


no  use  discussing  anything  else  until  I 
know  that." 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  she  murmured 
faintly. 

A  slight  smile  crossed  his  face — a  smile 
that  had  much  love  in  it.  much  patience, 
and  a  little  contempt,  just  a  touch  of 
wonder  at  the  Weakness  of  her  question. 

"Why  do  I  ask?"  he  said.  "What  a 
question !  I  ask  because  the  words  we 
said  to  each  other  that  day,  and  the  kiss 
you  gave  me,  were  the  most  wonderful 
things  on  this  earth  to  me,  whether  they 
sprang  from  the  impulse  of  a  moment, 
or  from  something  which  is  real  and 
sacred ;  but  I  must  know  which,  because 
the  whole  of  our  lives  depends  upon  it." 

He  surveyed  her  gravely  as  he  stopped 
speaking,  crushing  down  the  longing 
which  seized  upon  him  to  draw  her  up 
to  his  heart  and  hold  her  tightly  there ; 
while -she  stood  painfully  tense  and  still. 

Then  at  last  she  redeemed  herself  in 
his  eyes,  and  rose,  for  a  moment,  to  that 
high  level  on  which  he  had  placed  her. 

"Yes,  I  did  mean  it,"  she  said.  "In- 
deed I  love  you ;  ah,  indeed,  indeed !" 
And  with  a  half-unconscious  movement 
she  crept  an  inch  nearer,  until  she  found 
herself  within  the  shelter  of  his  arm. 

And  he,  upon  those  words,  entered  once 
more  into  Paradise,  and  kissed  the  soft, 
rosy  lips  upraised  to  his  own.  It  was  a 
moment  of  breathless  bliss,  but  it  was  a 
short  one,  for  Marcia  Kenyon  reentered 
on  the  instant,  and  in  spite  of  his  de- 
taining arms,  he  felt  Hyacinth  start  and 
tremble  away  from  him. 

Marcia  smiled  no  more  as  she  saw  the 
two  figures  in  such  close  proximity  to 


Yea,  I  did  mean  it,'  she  said.  'Indeed  I  love  you ;  ah,  indeed  I' 1 
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oulcTs  Fashion  Page 


1239 — Handkerchief  Apron 
With  Ruffle 

Cut  in  one  size. 


No.  1240— Pointed  Handkerchief  Apron 
With  Pocket 

Cut  in  one  size. 


No.  1 1 74 — Girl's  Surplice  Dress 

Pattern  cut  for  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  8  years, 
four  and  three  fourths  yards  of  twenty-seven- 
inch  material,  or  three  and  three  fourths  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one  yard  of 
contrasting  material  for  trimming,  and  three 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  white  material  for  chemi- 
sette. 


Bodkin  case  of  white  canvas,  decorated  with 
a  hand-painted  holly  design.  The  case  is  lined 
with  red  satin,  and  contains  three  nickel  bod- 
kins in  graduated  sizes.  Holly-red  ribbons  are 
used  to  tje  the  case  together. 


No.  1222— Broad-Shouldered  Buttoned 
Waist 

Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
No.  1223 — Circular  Skirt  Buttoned  in  Front 

Sizes  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 


No.  1260— Tucked  Waist  With 
Round  Yoke 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 
No.  1261— Gored  Skirt  With  Box  Plaits 

Sizes  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures. 


No.  1253 — Sacque  Nightgown 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  meas- 
ures—small, medium  and  large.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch 
bust,  seven  and  one  half  yards  of  twenty-two- 
inch  material,  or  five  and  three  fourths  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one  and  one 
half  yards  of  edging  for  trimming.  , 


NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 

MADISON   SQUARE  PATTERNS 

Our  new  Winter  Catalogue  cannot  help  but  be  invaluable  to  the 
woman  who  makes  her  own  clothes.  We  will  send  it  to  your  address  for 
four  cents  in  stamps.  Order  patterns  and  catalogue  from  the  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions  are  sent  with  the  pattern  as  to  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and  the  names  of  the 
different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment 
together,  and  also  a  picture  of  the  garment  as  a  model  to  go  by. 

THE  PRICE  OF  EACH  PATTERN  IS  10  CENTS 

When  ordering  be  sure  to  comply  with  the  following  directions :  For 
ladies'  waists,  give  bust  measure  in  inches ;  for  skirt  pattern,  give  waist 
measure  in  inches ;  for  misses  and  children,  give  age.  To  get  bust  and 
breast  measures,  put  a  tape  measure  all  the  way  around  the  body,  over 
the  dress,  close  under  the  arms.  Order  patterns  by  their  numbers.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

OUR  LATEST  LIBERAL  OFFER 

We  will  give  any  two  of  these  patterns  for  sending  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  regular  price  of  35  cents  each.  Your 
own  subscription  may  be  one  of  the  two.  When  ordering,  write  your  name 
and  address  distinctly.  We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new 
or  renewal,  and  any  one  pattern,  for  only  40  cents. 

Copyright,  1909,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  1 181— Waist  With  Buttoned  Sleeves 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 


A  blue-and-white  coat  hanger,  small  enough 
to  be  just  right  for  baby's  clothes.  This  cute 
little  hanger  comes  in  light  blue  and  pink,  and 
is  covered  with  all-over  lace  in  eyelet  effect, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  a  big  bow  of  baby 
ribbon. 


Miss  Gould  will  be  glad  to  tell  any  reader 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  where  the  bodkin  case 
and  baby-coat  hanger  may  be  purchased,  pro- 
vided a  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope 
is  sent.  Write  to  Miss  Gould,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


No.  1251 — Misses'  Corset  Cover  With 
Puffed  Sleeves 

Sizes  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  1254 — Short  Petticoat— Four  Gored 

Sizes  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1909 


Our  Young  Folk^Demrt^&t 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 
I  am  always  a  bit  sad  when  it  comes 
time  to  say  good-by  to  the  old  year.  But, 
after  all,  there  is  something  encouraging 
and  inspiring  about  starting  out  fresh 
with  a  new  year — isn't  there? — a  new 
year  that  we  can  make  what  we  wish  it 
to  be.  No  doubt  many  of  you  have  made 
a  good  many  resolutions,  but  let  me  say 
right  here  that  it  is  far  better  to  make 
one  good  resolution  and  live  up  to  it  than 
to  make  fifty  and  not  keep  any  of  them. 

I  have  so  many  good  things  in  store  for 
you,  for  I  want  this  new  year — our  first 
new  year  together — to  be  one  of  the  hap- 
piest in  our  lives!  And  if  you  will  promise 
not  to  tell,  here  is  a  secret!  There  is  a 
great  big  cupboard  in  my  office  which 
is  packed  to  overflowing  with  prizes  for 
you  boys  and  girls,  more  expensive  and 
bettej  prizes  than  we  have  ever  before 
offered,  and  which  are  well  worth  your 
winning.  The  stories  in  our  own  page 
will  be  more  "interesting;  the  prize  con- 
tests will  be  more  fascinating,  and  then 
Cousin  Sally  is  going  to  publish  in  our 
little  corner  more  and  more  of  her  boys' 
and  girls'  own  original  work.  So  you 
see  we  are  going  to  have  a  happy  year  of 
work  and  play  together.  And  can  you 
guess  the  reason  why  Cousin  Sally  has 
made  such  elaborate  plans  for  the  new 
year?  No?  Then  I  will  tell  you.  It  is 
because  you  boys  and  .girls  have  encour- 
aged her  by  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
you  have  shown  ever  since  she  has  been 
connected  with  this  department.  Your 
personal  and  appreciative  letters  and  your 
good  work  have  also  helped  make  our 
department  a  success.  So  you  deserve 
more  praise  for  these  splendid  plans  for 
the  coming*  year  than  Cousin  Sally.  I 
want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  personally  in- 
terested in  every  one  of  you  and  am 
always  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  that 
I  can.  Write  to  me  whenever  you  wish, 
always  remembering  that  your  letters  are 
a  great  joy  to  me. 
With  hearty  New-Year  greetings, 
Lovingly  always, 

Cousin  Sally. 

Post-Card  Exchange 

Nellie  Cawthon.  age  fifteen.  R.  R.  No. 

1,  Springdale,  Arkansas.  Odille  Ousley, 
age  twelve,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Macon, 
Georgia.-  Frances  Kaskil,  age  sixteen, 
Hudson,  South  Dakota.  Zora  Smith, 
age  fourteen,  R.  R.  No.  1.  Luther,  Iowa. 
Stewart  Wasson,  age  thirteen,  R.  D.  No. 

2,  Watkins,  New  York.  Florence  Leedy, 
age  thirteen,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Pierceton,  In- 
diana. Violet  E.  J.  Malcolm,  age  twelve, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  12,  Box  20.  Altona,  Illinois. 
Kathryn  E.  Lynch,  age  ten,  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  Nellie  White,  age  four- 
teen, Lynchburg,  Missouri.  Mary  O'Con- 
nor, age  ten,  1725  E.  Mallon  Ave., 
Spokane,  Washington.  Lottie  Hall,  age 
fourteen,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  36,  Car- 
thage, Missouri. 

Special  Prize  Contest 

This  month  our  prizes  are  for  original 
drawings  on  any  of  the  following  sub- 
jects :  "A  Winter  Scene,"  "The  Old  Gate," 
"A  Doll's  Tea  Party."  The  drawings 
may  be  in  any  medium  you  may  choose — 
pencil,  ink  or  color.  For  the  six  best 
drawings  on  any  of  these  subjects  sent  in 
by  boys  and  girls  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  we  will  give  prizes  as  follows: 

"A  book,  a  game,  a  beaded  purse,  a  box 
of  writing  paper,  a  set  of  doll's  furniture, 
and  a  box  of  paints.  We  will  also  give 
charming  supplementary  prizes  of  pic- 
tures. Be  sure  to  write  your  name,  age 
and  address  on  your  drawings.  Do  not 
roll  them,  but  send  them  flat.  All  draw- 
ings should  be  sent  in  by  January  20th, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  Cousin  Sally, 
care  Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Margaret's  Dream 

By  Christine  Babcock 


By  L.  D.  Crossman.  Age  Sixteen,  Vineland.  New 
Jersey.    Prize  :  Box  of  Paints. 


argaret  lay  stretched 
before  the  fire  in 
her  favorite  atti- 
tude. She  loved  to 
watch  the  flames 
reaching  upward 
through  the  chim- 
ney ;  to  watch  the 
little  blue  flames 
coiling  afterward  in 
and  out  of  the  logs,  now  disappearing, 
now  darting  forth  again ;  and  after  the 
fire  had  died  out,  to  watch  the  glowing 
embers  and  to  find  all  kinds  of  pictures 
left  by  the  coals. 

To-night  the  fire  was  almost  dead;  only 
a  few  little  blue  flames  could  be  seen  at 
play  among  the  great  charred  logs.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  watch  these  little 
fellows  darting  here  and  there ;  and  what 
was  more  interesting,  each  little  flame 
seemed  to  have  a  body  and  face  of  its 
own. 

Suddenly  she  noticed  one  of  the  flames 
disappear  down  a  glowing  flight  of  stairs. 
Curious  to  see  where  he  was  going,  she 
leaned  far  forward,  and  thus  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  other  playfellows. 
These  stood  staring  at  her  until  a  stately 
old  ember  came  walking  up.  The  flames 
immediately  stepped  aside  and  fell  on 
one  knee  in  obeisance.  "That  must  be 
their  king,"  thought  Margaret,  and  she 
was  not  mistaken.  He  was  coming  toward 
her  in  a  pleasant  manner  and  smiling  a 
welcome. 

"All  the  visitors  are  welcome 
To  my  happy  kingdom  here. 

All  that  wish  to  come  may  enter ; 
In  my  court  they'll  have  no  fear," 

sang  the  old  man,  holding  out  his  hand 
to  Margaret. 

"Right  down  this  flight  of  embers, 
To  my  palace  that's  below. 

Where  my  subjects  are  all  ready 
The  seeds  of  Truth  to  sow," 

he  continued,  leading  her  down  the  stairs. 
,  Arriving  in  the  courtroom,  he  led  her 
across  to  his  throne  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hall,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted 
with  all-sized  embers.  He  placed  her  in 
the  seat  of  honor,  on  his  right  hand,  and 
called  his  court  together. 

"Of  my  subjects,  great  and  small, 
Love  is  needed  most  of  all," 

said  the  king. 

A  beautiful  little  fairy  glided  to  the 
front  of  the  throne  and  knelt  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call.    The  king  ad- 
dressed her  thus : 

"Rise,  little  thought,  and  hasten 
away 

To  scatter  your  seeds  of  Love 
to-day." 

Love  glided  away  as  swiftly 
and  quietly  as  she  had  come. 

"Next  of  all  my  subjects  dear, 
Unselfishness  is  wanted  here," 

sang  the  king. 

Immediately  a  number  of 
little  blue  flames  came  for- 
ward. Arranging  themselves 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the 
word  "unselfishness,"  they 
knelt  of  one  accord.  The  king 
ordered  them  to  rise,  and  said : 

"You  little  thoughts  know  what 
to  do 

Just  follow  Love,  so  gentle  and 
true." 


By  Laura  Hutching!. 
Age  Fifteen,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina. 
Prize  :  Box  of  Paint*. 


After  that,  in  order,  came  Obedience, 
Kindness,  Gentleness,  Forgiveness,  Hap- 
piness. Health  and  Peace,  until  all  his 
subjects  had  been  called  and  dismissed, 
and  the  courtroom  was  empty. 

"Why  do  you  send  these 'little  thoughts,' 
as  you  call  them,  out  into  the  world,  kind 
king?"  asked  Margaret. 

"My  little  thoughts  have  work  to  do, 

Some  loving  work  each  day ; 
They  may  indeed  touch  some  lone  heart 

Or  one  who's  gone  astray. 
And  give  them  all  a  strengthening  hand 

To  help  along  the  way." 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Love 
appeared.  "I  have  come  back  to  take 
little  Margaret  with  me,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing and  holding  out. her  hand.  "I  can 
leave  her  at  her  home  when  I  pass  it  on 
my  journey."  She  came  toward  the 
throne,  took  Margaret's  hand,  and  led 
her  to  the  door.  There  Margaret  turned 
back.  "Good-by,  dear  king,"  she  called, 
waving  her  hand  and  smiling.  The  king 
looked  at  her  lovingly,  and  said : 

"Dear  child,  I  am  no  king ; 

No  world  has  e'er  seen  me 
Sitting  upon  a  throne, 

Ruling  in  majesty. 
I  am  only  the  ruler 

Of  my  thoughts  with  which  each  day 
I  try  to  help  some  struggling  heart 

Along  the  rugged  way. 
Just  the  subject  true  and  loyal 

Of  the  great  and  only  King 
To  whom  with  grateful  hearts 

We  our  humble  offerings  bring." 

With  these  words  the  king  began  to 
grow  more  and  more  indistinct,  and 
finally  faded  away  altogether.  Margaret 
turned  around.  How  familiar  it  all 
looked !  There  were  the  old-fashioned 
andirons,  fender  and  fire  set ;  there  was 
her  old  Tabby  getting  as  close  to  the  fire 
as  she  could. 

"Margaret,  Margaret,"  called  a  very 
familiar  voice,  "what  time  do  you  sup- 
pose it  is,  you  little  sleepy  head?" 

Margaret  opened  her  eyes.  Had  it  all 
been  a  dream,  after  all?  Her  father 
was  speaking  to  her  now.  "Come,  little 
girl,  time  for  bed.  Just  think  of  it,  halfc 
past  te.n,  and  not  asleep  yet.  That  is,"  he 
added,  "not  where  you  ought  to  be." 

Margaret  jumped  up  in  her  daddy's 
arms  and  he  carried  her  into  the  other 
room,  where  her  mother  sat  sewing. 

"Here's  our  naughty  little  girlie,"  spoke 
father;  "she's  been  fast  asleep  before  the 
fireplace.    The  goblins  will  surely  catch 
her  if  she  doesn't  go  to  bed 
this  instant,  won't  they?" 

"Please  don't  speak  about 
horrid  old  goblins,  daddy,"  said 
sleepy  little  Margaret,  "for 
I'll  surely  dream  about  them 
all  night.  I  would  much  rather 
have  the  fairies  catch  me  and 
take  me  off  to  fairyland." 

That  night,  after  Margaret 
had  said  her  prayers,  she 
snuggled  her  little  head  into 
the  pillows  and  whispered : 

"Just  the  subject  true  and  loyal 
Of  the  great  and  only  King." 

"And,"  she  added  softly  to 
herself,  "I,  too,  will  be 

"Only  the  ruler 

Of  my  thoughts  with  which 
each  day 
I'll  try  to  help  some  struggling 
heart 

Along  the  rugged  way." 


The  Letter  Box 

Deak  Cousin  Sally: — I  want  to  be 
one  of  your  cousins,  too.    I  live  in  New 
York  State  about  two  miles  from  Albany.' 
I  am  twelve  years  old. 

I  should  think  you  would  feel  queer 
living  up  so  high.  I  have  a  room  of  my 
own,  and  to  me  it  is  the  dearest  little 
room  in  the  whole  world.  From  my 
window  I  can  look  out  on  the  fields,  sur- 
rounded by  lordly  pines.  I  can  see  the 
sun  rise  in  the  east  and  watch  the  clouds 
roll  by.  But  prettiest  of  all  is  the  eve- 
ning star  that  peeps  right  in  my  window. 
I  love  Nature  and  delight  in  rambles  in 
the  woods. 

In  our  barn  we  have  a  large  hayloft 
which  is  not  in  use.  In  the  summer  time 
I  have  my  study  there.  I  have  a  soap 
box  with  shelves  for  a  curiosity  cabinet, 
and  in  them  I  stow  all  of  the  curiosities 
that  I  find  in  my  walks.  I  have  found 
robins'  nests  that  the  wind  had  blown  to 
the  ground.  I  have  acorns  by  the  dozens 
and  different  other  things.  My  furniture 
is  rather  scant.  T  have  two  rocking 
chairs  and  one  straight-back  chair.  I  use 
a  berry  crate  for  a  table,  and  decorate  the 
walls  with  pictures  which  I  clip  from 
magazines. 

I  could  tell  you  so  many  things  that  I 
do  every  day.  but  I  don't  want  to  take 
up  too  much  of  your  valuable  time  read- 
ing this.  I  would  like  to  exchange  post 
cards  with  the  cousins. 

With  much  love  to  you. 

Your  loving  cousin, 

LoRETTA  REILLY, 

R.  F.  D..  West  Albany,  New  York. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  live  in  the 
countrv.  three  and  one  half  miles  from  the 
old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  In  1906  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution  traced  the  old 
trail  from  a  ranch  to  Council  Grove,  Kan- 
sas. The  main  street  in  Council  Grove 
is  now  supposed  to  be  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  The  old  pioneer  store  is  still  in 
Council  Grove,  where  the  settlers  and 
emigrants  used  to  buy  their  supplies  in 
the  early  days  of  migration  to  Kansas. 

Council  Grove  is  so  called  because  the 
Indians  used  to  hold  council  there.  Two 
miles  south  of  it  there  is  a  high  pile  of 
rocks  on  a  hill,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  placed  there  by  the  Indians  as 
a  guide  and  landmark. 

Wishing  you  and  all  of  the  cousins  a 
happy  New  Year,  I  am 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Mary  Rioth, 
Wilsey,  Kansas. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally: — I  am  a  little 
Florida  girl  ten  years  old.  I  live  way 
down  South  seventeen  miles  east  of  Tam- 
pa. I  go  to  school  every  day  and  am  in 
the  fifth  grade.  I  have  fine  times  riding  the 
mules  and  driving  the  cow  to  pasture.  I 
love  to  go  bathing  and  hunting  for  oys- 
ters. I  would  love  to  have  some  of  the 
cousins  visit  me  some  time ;  we'd  have 
jolly  times,  I  know.  Your  cousin, 
Carrie  Garner, 
Bloomingdale,  Florida. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally: — I  received  the 
book  you  sent  me,  and  was  very  glad 
to  get  it.    It  is  very  interesting. 

I  have  never  taken  any  drawing  les- 
sons outside  of  school,  though  I  have 
studied  and  worked  more  at  drawing  out- 
side of  school  than  in.  At  school  my 
drawing  lessons  were  confined  entirely 
to  pencil  work,  while  outside  of  school  I 
have  worked  with  pencil,  black  and  col- 
ored inks,  and  water  colors. 

Thanking  you  for  the  book,  I  remain 
Sincerely  your  cousin, 

Allen  Pratt, 
Peak,  Oregon. 


By  Allen  Pratt,  Age  Fourteen,  Peak,  Oregon. 
Prize  :  Book. 
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Your  Point  of  View 

Girls,  have  you  ever  thought  how 
much  your  point  of  view  has  to 
do  with  your  happiness  or  wretch- 
edness? We  are  really  responsible  our- 
selves for  whether  we  are  known  as  a 
cheery,  jolly  sort  of  a  girL  or  whether 
our  friends  associate  us  with  gloominess 
and  discouragement. 

The  part  that  our  own  point  of  view 
plays  in  our  lives  has  been  brought  to 
my  mind  lately  by  two  girls  I  know. 

I  happened  to  drop  in  upon  each  of 
them  one  stormy,  dark  day,  a  week  or 
so  ago,  and  let  me  tell  you  how  I  found 
them.  The  first  girl  lives  in  a  big  house 
on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  and  she 
has  a  room  overlooking  the  Hudson  which 
to  me  seems  simply  ideal ;  and  why 
shouldn't  it  be,  for  it  was  just  planned 
to  make  this  one  particular  girl  happy. 

Well,  when  I  was  ushered  up  to  her 
room,  there  she  sat  in  the  most  luxurious 
chair  imaginable,  the  perfect  picture  of 
woe.  The  rain  had  prevented  her  going 
automobiling,  and  because  of  this,  as  she 
told  me  herself,  everything  was  wrong. 
She  did  not  care  to  read ;  she  wanted  to 
go  out,  and  she  just  hated  to  have  her 
plans  interrupted.  I  mildly  suggested  that 
if  I  had  a  room  like  hers  I  would  wel- 
come a  rainy  day.  But  no,  there  was 
nothing  about  her  room  that  suited  her. 
She  was  tired  of  her  books  and  she  hated 
staying  indoors,  anyway,  it  always  made 
her  feel  sick  and  gloomy.  I  tried  my  best 
to  talk  her  into  another  mood,  but  I 
failed,  and  not  only  did  I  leave  behind  me 
a  very  unhappy  young  girl  with  not  one 
real  excuse  for  her  unhappiness,  but  I 
took  away  with  me  a  sense  of  depression 
that  I  found  hard  to  throw  off. 

Now  for  my  other  girl  and  her  point 
of  view.  She  is  a  young  artist,  and  I  tell 
you  she  has  struggles  of  her  own  to  make 
ends  meet.  She  takes  care  of  herself  and 
has  one  big  room  in  a  studio  building 
which  serves  for  her  workshop,  bedroom 
and  kitchenette.  Well,  I  found  her  on 
this  same  day  lying  on  a  couch  looking 
very  ill.  But  you  ought  to  have  heard 
the  cheery  voice  with  which  she  greeted 
me  and  seen  her  happy  smile  when  she 
told  me  about  the  three  pink  roses  which 
were  standing  in  a  vase  on  a  little  table 
drawn  close  to  the  couch.  It  seemed  that 
she  had  been  home  from  her  office  ill  for 
two  weeks,  and  yet  what  did  she  talk 
of ;  not  her  suffering  and  lonesomeness.no 
indeed,  but  the  joy  she  had  taken  in  those 
three  pink  roses.  How  she  had  watched 
the  buds  unfold  and  how  she  loved  the 
velvety  softness  of  the  rose-colored  petals, 
and  what  it  had  meant  to  feel  that  in  all 
this  big,  rushing  world  some  one  had 
stopped  long  enough  to  think  of  her. 
Then  she  went  on  to  tell  me  how  kind 
they  had  been  to  her  at  her  office  since 
she  had  been  ill,  how  the  girl  who  wrote 
the  articles  she  illustrated  had  come  in 
every  night  on  her  way  home  and  fixed 
some  dainty  little  thing  for  her  supper, 
and  how  the  cleaning  woman  in  the  build- 
ing had  tidied  up  her  room,  and  how, 
after  all,  if  one  just  sets  to  work  about  it, 
blessings  can  be  discovered  in  the  most 
unexpected  places. 

Well,  I  stayed  just  twice  as  long  as  I 
had  intended  talking  to  my  sick  girl,  and 
the  lesson  of  her  cheerfulness  is  one  I 
shall  not  soon  forget. 

In  both  cases  it  was  just  the  point  of 
view  that  made  one  girl  wretched  and 
the  other  girl  contented.  Let  us  be  care- 
ful, girls,  of  our  own  point  of  view,  for 
it  is  something  for  which  we  ourselves 
are  alone  responsible.  G.  M.  G. 


I 


T  is  so  annoying  not  to  be  able  to  find 
your  hatpins  when  you  want  them.  It  al- 
ways happens  that  just 
when  you  need  them 
most  every  one  has  dis- 
appeared. And  after  a 
fruitless  search  all  over 
the  house,  mother  comes 
.  in  and  makes  matters 
worse  by  the  remark, 
"If  you  only  had  a  place 
for  everything  you 
would  never  have  this 
trouble !" 

This  hatpin  holder  is 
very  unusual,  and  if  a 
girl  is  clever  with  the 
brush  she  can  make  one 
for  herself.  It  is  made 
of  white  cardboard  with 
part  of  it  tinted  in  green. 
Yellow  daisies  are  used 
for  the  hand-painted  de- 
r  au    j  wef       sign.    The  hatpin  holder 

Cardboard  Hat-         ,  &  •,,  «,, 

pin  Holder.  Yel-  hangs  up  with  ribbons, 
low  Daisies  Are  The)'  come  in  mam-  col- 
Used  for  the  ors  and  cost  forty"cents 
Hand-  rainted  ,  J 

Design.  each. 


Daintiness  a  Part  of  Girlhood 

No  matter  how  crude  a  girl's  surround- 
ings may  be,  if  she  wants  to  bring 
daintiness  to  them  she  can  do  so.  The 
best  plan  is  to  begin  in  one's  own  dress. 
Even  the  poorest  girl  can  have  inexpen- 
sive yet  effective  and  charming  dresses 
if  she  has  a  desire  for  them.  Cheap  ma- 
terials showing  very  unusual  and  artistic 
designs  can  now  be  purchased  in  any  of 
the  big  shops,  and  they  really  make  up 
most  charmingly  and  effectively.  After 
all,  it  is  not  always  the  expensive  things 
which  look  the  most  attractive.  A  gown 
can  be  made  of  very  cheap  material,  yet 
look  most  distinctive  if  its  keynote  is 
simplicity  and  girlishness. 

Charm  and  beauty,  just  as  much  as  we 
can  get  into  our  lives,  need  never  be 
considered  affectation.  So  few  of  us 
realize  that  beauty  is  not  a  mere  luxury, 
but  one  of  the  great  moral  forces  of  life. 
A  vase  of  flowers  on  the  breakfast  table, 
a  rose  at  one's  belt,  a  good  picture  on 
the  wall  of  one's  bedroom,  and  dainty 
ruffled  curtains  at  the  window  of  a  girl's 
room — these  and  any  other  forms  of  girl- 
ish daintiness  are  not  only  a  part  of  a 
girl's  girlhood,  but  they  are  a  part  of  her 
goodness  and  her  sweetness,  her  purity, 
her  charms,  and  they  testify  of  all  of 
these  things  in  her  nature. 


Novel  Music  Holder  Made  of  Two  Large 
Market  Baskets 


A music  cabinet  is  something  that  every 
girl  who  owns  a  piano  should  have. 
Nothing  gives  the  parlor  a  more  disor- 
derly appearance  than  sheets  of  music 
carelessly  strewn  over  the  top  of  the 
piano  or  on  the  table.  Of  course  it  isn't 
every  one  who  can  afford  a  music  cabi- 
net. The  music  holder  pictured  on  this 
page  is  one  that  any  girl  can  make.  It 
is  really  very  good  looking  and  it  is  made 
of  two  large  market  baskets  which  can 
be  purchased  at  any  grocery  store  for 
the  small  sum  of  five  cents  each. 

Remove  the  handles  and  by  means  of 
screws  fasten  the  baskets  very  securely 
to  four  broom  handles.  Then  give  the 
whole  thing  two  or  three  coats  of  good 
white  paint. 

Now  for  the  lining.  Silkoline  is  a 
good  material  to  use  in  pale  pink  or  blue. 
Shirr  it  very  full,  making  a  dainty  frill 
to  extend  about  half  an  inch  over  the 
sides  of  the  baskets.  Trim  the  legs  of  the 
holder  at  the  top  with  two  or  three  large 
bows  of  ribbon  in  the  same  shade  as  the 
lining. 

If  preferred,  the  holder  may  be  used 
in  your  own  room  as  a  receptacle  for 
magazines  and  papers.  Be  very  careful 
to  see,  however,  that  the  lining  and  rib- 
bon bows  harmonize  with  the  color  note 
of  yoifr  room. 

Thoughts  for  Girls 

Your  mother  is  your  best  friend. 

Tell  the  pleasantest  things  you  know 
when  at  meals. 

Do  not  expect  your  brother  to  be  as 
dainty  as  a  girl. 

Introduce  every  new  acquaintance  to 
your  mother  as  soon  as  possible. 

Most  fathers  are  inclined  to  overin- 
dulge their  daughters.  Make  it  impos- 
sible for  your  father  to  spoil  you  by  fully 
returning  his  affection  and  devotion. 

Do  not  quarrel  with  your  brother;  do 
not  preach  at  him  and  do  not  coddle  him. 
Make  him  your  friend,  and  do  not  ex- 
pect him  to  be  your  servant,  nor  let  him 
expect  you  to  be  his. 


The  editor  will  be  very  glad  to  tell  any  of 
the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  where  the 
hand-painted  cardboard  hatpin  holder  pic- 
tured on  this  page  may  be  purchased,  pro- 
vided a  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed  in  each  letter.  Address  Editor 
"Our  Girls  at  Home,**  care  Farm  and  ✓Fire- 
side. 1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Cooking  Club 

By  Hilda  Richmond 

A  n  onlooker  at  the  little  spread  given 
on  "Gentlemen's  Night"  at  an  inform- 
al little  meeting  of  the  cooking  club  in 
a  country  community  sighed  to  think  all 
country  girls  do  not  live  up  to  their 
privileges.  The  high-sounding  title,  "Gen- 
tlemen's Night,"  meant  nothing  more 
than  that  the  fifteen  girls  who  usually 
met  in  the  afternoon  had  each  invited  a 
brother  or  friend  to  share  in  the  good 
time,  and  thirty  young  people  sat  down 
to  five  little  tables  beautifully  arranged, 
and  on  them  spread  a  most  delicious  and 
dainty  supper.  There  was  a  prize  of  a 
pretty  cup  and  saucer  to  the  girl  having 
the  prettiest  table,  another  cup  and 
saucer  to  the  girl  with  the  best  cake,  and 
another  to  the  girl  with  the  best  sand- 
wiches, since  each  girl  could  not  have  a 
table  and  furnish  a  cake  and  make  sand- 
wiches in  so  small  a  gathering.  There 
were  "speeches"  and  music  and,  above 
all,  lots  of  laughter  and  fun,  and  the 
gathering  broke  up  at  ten. 

One  set  of  girls  who  were  persuaded 
to  try  cooking  for  fun  gave  up  in  despair 
because  there  was  "nothing  to  cook"  in 
the  country.  Every  time  they  opened  a 
cook  book  they  saw  nothing  but  recipes 
for  oysters  and  shrimps  and  lobsters  and 
game  and  French  peas  and  ice  and  mix- 
tures calling  for  articles  unknown  out- 
side the  large  hotels,  so  they  refused  to 
try  cooking  at  all,  except  what  they  had 
to  do  to  help  along  with  the  work  of  the 
home.  In  vain  the  mothers  tried  to  point 
out  that  the  fine  young  chickens  and 
ducks  were  more  delicious  than  any  game 
or  shell  fish,  and  that  garden  peas  were 
better  than  canned'  ones,  but  the  girls 
called  everything  on  the  farm  "common," 
and  said  there '  was  no  fun  in  cooking. 
But  there  is  fun  in  cooking,  and  the 
country  abounds  with  good  things  to  cook. 

If  the  club  is  small,  each  girl  may  take 
a  certain  dish  previously  prepared  to  the 
meeting,  or  the  food  may  be  carried  in  a 
raw  state  to  the  meeting  place  and  then 
cooked.  Nothing  could  be  jollier  than 
eight  or  ten  girls  talking  and  laughing 
and  cooking  together,  no  matter  if  at  first 
the  results  are  far  from  perfect.  Later 
on  guests  may  be  asked  occasionally. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  say  a  cooking 
club  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  pas- 
times a  girl  can  indulge  in,  but  just  try 
it  and  see. 


Takedown 
Kppeating  Shotgun 

JBar&M  repeating  shotguns  are 
guns  of  perfect  proportions,  made  in 
12  and  16  gauges,  with  simpler 
mechanism  than  any  other  repeater. 

They  have  the  fflar/ai  solid  top 
always  between  your  head  and  the 
cartridge,  the  side  ejector,  and  the 
closed-in  breechbolt  that  keeps  out 
rain,  snow  and  sleet,  dirt,  leaves,  twigs, 
and  all  other  foreign  matter.  These  fea- 
tures add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  a  gun 
and  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
shooter. 

The  Model  16, 16-gauge  3S2atRji  is  the 
only  light  weight  repeating  shotgun  made. 
It  w.igbs  but  6%  pounds,  handles  fast  and 
shoots  close  and  hard.  It  is  unequalled  for 
quail  shooting,  for 
squirrels,  rabbits  and 
all  (mall  game. 

Before  buying  a  gun, 
just  get  our  136-page 
catalog.  Sent  free  — 
by  return  mail — for  3 
stamps  postage. 

7%e772ar/m firearms  Co., 

141  Willow  Street.         NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BUILD  ? 

THIS  BIC   BOOK  IS  FREE. 

If  you  are  going 
to  do  any  build- 
ing or  remodel- 
ing write  and  get 
our  wonderful 
Catalogue  No. 
I  43  of  Building 
Materials,  show- 
ing the  lowest 

g rices  you  ever 
eardof  on  doors, 
sash,  windows, 
mouldings,  etc. 
We  can  save  you 
aboutone-hali  on 

-    —    building  materials. 

WF  FURNISH  COCC  architects' plans  and  speci- 
II  t  r  unman  rntt  fications  for  fifty  styles  ot 
houses,  showing  whereby  you  can  save  one-third  on  your 
building  cost.  Whether  you  want  to  build  the  finest 
house  or  Just  do  a  little  remodeling  be  sure  to  write  for 
our  great  Catalogue  No.  I  4  3  of  Building  Materials,  and 
see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

VALENTINE  POST  CARDS 

Six  beautiful,  gold,  embossed,  imported  VALENTINE 
POST  CARDS,  cupide  and  hearts.  Real  beauties.  Not 
cheap,  trashy  cards,  but  the  very  finest  that  can  be  made. 
Just  the  thing  to  send  to  your  dearest  friend  on  Valen- 
tine Day.  For  only  10c.  Send  at  once;  cards  will 
come  by  return  mail.   Ask  about  my  surprise. 

ROY  W.  MACY,  Dept.  2,  SPENCER,  INDIANA 


Reliable  Dress-goods 

For  over  65  years  the  women  of 
the  United  States  have  used  Simp- 
son-Eddystone  Black -6-White  cal- 
ico prints.  A  long  time  for  one  kind 
of  cotton  dress-goods  to  remain  the 
favorite  !  The  reason  :  beautiful 
patterns,  absolutely  fast  colors,  and 
cloth  of  enduring  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- Eddystone  Prints. 
If  he  hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him 
supply  you.   Don't  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson.  Sr. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


ElJDYSTONt 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Grand  Prize  Contest 

An  Unlimited  Number  Of  Prizes  will  be  distributed  among  those  who 
make  a  copy  of  this  picture.  If  our  Art  Director  decides  that  your  copy  is  even  40  per 
cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  it  will  win  an  illustrated  magazine  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  showing  the  work  of  the  most  prominent 
artists  of  the  country. 

No  Money  Required  to  Win  a  Prize— it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  enter 

this  contest.  Sit  right  down  now  and  copy  this  picture  with  either  pencil  or  pen  and 
ink.  See  how  well  you  can  do  it.  II  you  are  a  prize  winner  it  will  prove  you  have 
talent  for  drawing. 

Copy  This  Picture  and  Win  a  Prize 

Thousands  of  people  now  earning  small  pay  have  Illustrating  ability,  but  do  not 
know  it.  If  you  will  send  your  drawing  to-day,  we  will  tell  you  whether  you  possess 
this  talent.  If  your  drawing  is  even  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  you  have  this 
natural  ability,  and  we  can  start  you  on  the  road  to  a  comfortable  and  independent 
living,  with  pleasant,  steady  and  profitable  employment. 

Correspondence  Institute  of  America,  Dept.  209,     Scranton,  Pa. 


For  Rheumatism 

Nothing  gives  such  quick  and  permanent  relief  as 

Sloan's  Liniment 

It  quickens  the  circulation,  relieves  congestion  and  in- 
flammation, and  giveselasticitytothemusclesand  joints. 
Use  it  for  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Pleurisy  and 
any  Stiffness.      price,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00. 

Send  for  free  book  on  care  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

Address  DR.  CARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Sunday  Reading 


New- Year  Resolutions 

The  beginning  of  the  New  Year  and 
resolutions!  It  seems  as  natural  to 
associate  the  New  Year  with  the 
making  of  resolutions  as  it  does  to  con- 
nect good  old  Kris  Kringle  with  the 
Christmas  time.  But  what  of  these  New- 
Year  resolutions  of  ours — for  we  are 
sure  to  make  them  as  regularly  as  Janu- 
ary 1st  comes  around.  Are  they  always 
worth  the  making?  You  know  that  when 
a~  lake  feeds  ten  or  twenty  little  streams 
there  is  not  enough  water  left  to  form 
one  good,  strong  river.  Each  of  the 
streamlets  is  useless,  whereas  if  this  wa- 
ter had  all  gone  in  one  body,  it  would 
have  made  a  river  that  would  be  a  giant 
of  power  in  the  country  through  which 
it  flowed. 

It  is  that  way  with  'resolutions.  We 
waste  our  energy  planning  to  do  this  and 
that  and  the  other  small  thing.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  each  of  us  to  make 
the  one  resolution  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  us  and  try  to  keep  it 
before  us  all  through  this  coming  year  ? 

I  think  that  every  one  has  the  feeling 
that  some  time  he  will  put  everything  else 
aside  and  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  himself.  There  is  no  better  time  to 
do  so  than  the  beginning  of  a  new  year. 
We  know  too  little  of  our  real  selves  in 
these  busy,  hurrying  days,  and  perhaps 
we  would  be  a  little  surprised,  when  we 
came  to  catalogue  our  motives  and  am- 
bitions, to  find  how  paltry  they  were, 
after  all.  These  early  January  days  would 
be  a  very  good  time  to  have  a  mental 
and  spiritual  housecleaning.  Who  knows 
how  many  noble  aims  and  purposes  have 
been  lying  dormant  all  this  time,  and  the 
little  heart-to-heart  talk  that  we  will 
have  with  ourselves  may  warm  them  into 
activity.  — 

Let  us  resolve,  then,  to  put  all  our 
strength  and  energy  during  this  coming 
year  into  doing  what  we  believe  is  God's 
will.  And  this  will  be  the  mighty  river 
of  good  that  includes  the  smaller  stream- 
lets of  helpfulness,  kindness  and  charity 
to  others  and  the  uplifting  of  our  own 
lives,  as  well.  B.  V.  A. 


Christ  Every  Day 

T-he  periodical  piety  that  goes  _by  the 
*  calendar,  and  only  serves  the  Lord 
Jesus  at  set  times  and  places,  is  of  very 
little  value;  it  is  only  a  perennial  piety 
that  possesses  both  peace  and  power.  He 
is  the  only  healthy  Christian  who  runs  his 
Christianity  through  all  of  the  routine  of" 
his  every-day  experiences.  Some  people 
keep  their  religion  as  they  do  their  um- 
brellas for  stormy  weather,  and  hope  to 
have  it  within  easy  reach  if  a  dangerous 
sickness  overtakes  them.  Others,  and 
quite  too  many,  reserve  their  piety  for 
the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary,  and  on 
Monday  they  fold  it  up  and  lay  it  away 
with  their  Sunday  clothes.  A  healthy, 
cheerful,  working  religion  cannot  be  main- 
tained on  Sabbaths  and  songs  and  sacra- 
ments ;  every  day  has  got  to  be  the  "Lord's 
day"  rf  we  expect  to  make  any  real 
headway  heavenward. 

You  may  have  Christ  every  day  if  you 
wish.  Just  as  surely  as  Christ  met  His 
disciples  on  that  early  morn  by  the  strand 
of  Galilee  will  He  come  to  us.  Just  as 
surely  now  as  then  will  those  who  love 
Him  most  be  the  quickest  to  recognize 
Him  and  the  first  to  hasten  to  Him. 

There  is  no  journey  of  life  but  has  its 
clouded  days;  and  there  will  probably 
come  to  many  of  my  readers  days  in 
which  the  eyes  will  be  so  blinded  with 
tears  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  see  their 
way  or  to  spell  out  God's  promises.  Days 
that  have  bright  sunrises,  followed  by 
sudden  thunder  claps  and  bursts  of  un- 
expected sorrows,  are  the  ones  that  test 
our   graces  severely. 

A  new  year  is  upon  us  with  new  duties, 
new  conflicts,  new  trials  and  new  oppor- 
tunities. Start  on  the  journey  with  Jesus 
— to  walk  with  Him,  to  work  for  Him, 
and  to  win  souls  to  Him.  A  happy  year 
will  it  be  to  those  who  through  every  path 
of  trial,  or  up  every  hill  of  difficulty  or 
over  sunny  height,  march  on  in  closest 
fellowship  with  the  Master,  and  who  de- 
termine, that  come  what  may,  they  will 
have  Christ  every  day. — Extracts  from 
"Help  and  Good  Cheer,"  by  Rev.  Theo- 
dore L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 


What  1909  Promises 

To  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 

First  of  all,  we  want  to  wish  you  who  are  members  of  our  big  family  of 
readers,  and  also  you  who  are  not,  but  who  are  going  to  be,  a  very  happy  and 
prosperous  New  Year.  We  want  to  tell  you  also  how  we  are  going  to  help 
make  1909  most  happy  and  prosperous  for  you  by  making  Farm  and  Fireside 
the  most  helpful,  most  useful  and  most  interesting  farm  paper  in  this  country. 

What  We  Are  Doing  Now 

We  are  putting  an  immense  lot  of  thought  and  effort  on  Farm  and 
Fireside  these  days — have  been  doing  it  for  a  long  while.  We  are  spending 
hundreds  of  dollars  more  on  even-  number  than  we  ever  spent  before.  We  are 
getting  the  best  brains  and  experience  in  the  whole  farm  field  to  write  for 
Farm  and  Fireside  regularly.  And  we  are  adding  new  magazine  features 
of  \ital  interest  to  the  progressive  farmers  of  America.  But  this  is  only  a  start. 
During  1909  we  shall  push  ahead  harder  than  ever,  getting  the  best  things 
for  our  readers  that  money  can  buy,  because  we  believe  the  up-to-date  farmers 
of  America  want  only  the  best.  _ 

A  Word  About  the  Price 

We  have  been  giving  too  much  for  the  money  and  we  can't  afford  to  do 
it  any  longer.  So  with  this  number,  the  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside  is 
increased  to  35  cents  a  year.  This  has  been  forced  upon  us,  and  we  believe 
that  every  one  of  our  big  family  of  readers  will  say  that  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
of  to-day,  with  its  twenty-four  numbers,  is  worth  many  times  35  cents.  But  for 
a  few  days  more  you  still  have  a  chance  to  subscribe  or  renew  your  subscription 
at  the  old  price.    See  our  offers  on  page  28,  and  act  promptly. 

Splendid  Articles  for  Farmers 

We  are  starting  off  the  New  Year  with  a  series  of  articles  of  vital 
importance  to  every  farmer  in  America.  The  first  appears  in  this  number  and 
is  entitled  "Investment  of  Farm  Profits."  Be  sure  to  read  it.  The  others  will 
appear  very  soon  and  will  be  fully  as  interesting.  They  will  be  entitled  '  'Talks 
to  Farmers  on  Local  Investments"  and  "Talks  to  Farmers  on  Conservative 
General  Investments,"  each  by  an  authority  on  his  subject.  They  will  take  up 
in  a  most  comprehensive  and  intelligent  way  the  methods  by  which  our  readers 
can  invest  their  money  on  their  own  farms  and  in  other  ways,  with  the  greatest 
safety  and  a  fair  profit.  Another  of  these  articles  will  be  an  interesting 
illustrated  interview  with  Milton  Whitney  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  Soil  Investigation,  by  Eugene  Wood. 

President  Roosevelt's  Commission 

to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition  of  American  farmers  is  sure  to  do  a 
wonderful  work  which  will  concern  the  welfare  and  home  of  every  farmer  in 
this  country.  We  intend  to  keep  our  readers  in  unusually  close  and  intimate 
touch  with  the  problems  and  their  solutions,  which  are  being  worked  out 
by  this  commission.  The  results  are  bound  to  work  for  the  betterment  and 
increased  prosperity  of  every  one  of  our  readers. 

Negro  Versus  Italian  Labor 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  soon  we  shall  give  the  results  of  some 
experiments  with  Negro  and  Italian  labor  showing  how  they  compare  with  each 
other  and  with  other  labor,  and  the  efficiency  of  each.  The  results  will 
probably  surprise  you — they  are  sure  to  interest  you. 

Farmers  and  Insurance 

Whether  you  now  carry  life  or  fire  insurance  or  not  you  will  eagerly 
read  the  remarkable  articles  on  Insurance  for  Farmers  that  we  shall  soon 
publish.  We  are  going  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  insurance.  Insurance  men 
have  had  their  say  elsewhere.  Now  we  are  going  to  give  the  farmer's  side,  and 
a  man  who  knows  is  going  to  tell  it.  No  long-drawn-out  theories,  but 
downright  facts  which  will  probably  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  Be  on  the 
lookout  for  them. 

The  Greatest  Farm  Paper 

in  every  way — that  is  what  Farm  and  Fireside  always  has  been  and  will  be 
more  than  ever  during  1909.  The  departments  of  Farm  and  Fireside  now 
cover  every  side  of  the  farm  and  farm-home  activity.  Even  the  children  are 
not  neglected,  for  we  are  making  Farm  and  Fireside  a  paper  for  the  whole 
family.  And  the  fashion  and  household  pages  for  1909,  edited  by  the  best 
authorities  on  matters  concerning  fashions  and  the  home,  are  sure  to  be  the 
most  helpful  and  interesting  in  any  farm  paper,  and  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any 
magazine,  no  matter  what  its  price.  These  pages  alone  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  subscription  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Three  More  Beautiful  Pictures 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  good  news  about  our  extra  art 
supplements.  As  a  New- Year's  surprise  we  have  arranged  for  two  more  of 
these  beautiful  paintings,  making  three  altogether  that  you  will  get  with  Farm 
and  Fireside  this  winter.  The  next  one  will  be  a  full-page  portrait  of 
Lincoln  in  six  colors,  which  will  be  given  with  our  January  25th  number.  The 
others  will  be  a  full-page  picture  of  Washington  and  a  wonderful  new  full-page 
picture  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
last  spring,  and  which  has  never  before  been  reproduced  in  this  country  except 
by  our  Company.    These  are  perfectly  beautiful  pictures. 

Our  Last  Word 

If  we  could  tell  you  right  here  all  the  good  things  and  new  things  our 
big  family  will  get  this  year,  you  would  agree  with  us  that  no  other  farm  paper 
in  this  country,  no  matter  what  its  price,  is  giving  its  readers  as  much  that  is 
helpful,  interesting  and  valuable.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  let  us  prove  it  to  you 
by  staying  with  us  in  the  great  Farm  and  Fireside  family  of  nearly  three 
million  readers.  We  want  you,  so  please  see  that  your  subscription  is  paid 
in  advance.    Do  it  now. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Saint  John  and  the  Lamb— By  Murillo 

Murillo,  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  painter  of  Spain,  was  very  poor  in  his  boyhood.  He  be- 
came famous  through  his  painting  eleven  large  picture*  of  remarkable  power  and  beauty  for 
the  convent  of  San  Francisco  in  Seville,  which,  strangely  enough,  was  due  to  his  poverty,  a*  the 
friars  of  this  convent  had  no  money  to  pay  any  well-known  artist.  This  painting  is  considered 
one  of  his  best,  and  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 
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Things  Worth  Knowing 


Building  a  Skyscraper 

IF  some  one  told  you  that  all  the  sky- 
scrapers in  our  large  cities  stood  on 
"legs"  you  would  probably  be  inclined 
to  disbelieve  it.  When  we  pass  a  building 
that  is  just  going  up  we  generally  look 
with  disgust  at  the  unsightly  accumula- 
tion of  scattered  chains,  timbers,  steel 
beams,  derricks  and  puffing  engines.  It 
all  means  nothing  to  the  average  on- 
looker. But  if,  when  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, he  could  take  it  up  in  his  hands 
and  examine  it  carefully,  what  a  revela- 
tion it  would  be  to  see  that  the  building 
stood  on  legs! 

Concrete  piles  have  been  long  in  use, 
although  it  is  generally  believed  that  it 
is  a  new  idea.  The  majority  of  the 
structures  stand  upon  piles  of  wood,  steel 
or  concrete.  As  many  -as  a  hundred  of 
them  are  used  to  one  building.  To  drive 
one  of  these  piles  into  the  ground  is  not 
such  an  easy  matter  as  it  may  seem.  One 
may  think  that  all  the  workmen  have 
to  do  is  to  make  a  long  pole  of  concrete 
and  drive  it  into  the  soil  by  the  same 
method  used  with  the  old  wooden  stick. 
This  is  not  so.  If  all  soils  were  alike  and 
all  reliable,  it  might  be  a  simple  matter; 
but  nowadays  buildings  are  constructed 
upon  sand,  and  sometimes  even  quick- 
sand, and  then  again  upon  veritable 
marshes  or  cinder-filled  land. 

However,  the  builders  of  concrete 
piles  have  found  ways  of  overcoming 
these  difficulties.  One  method  which  has 
proved  successful  embraces  the  use  of 
what  is  called  a  driving  form — which  is 
practically  a  hollow  steel  pile,  with  a 
point  of  cast  iron.  This  is  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  thus  opens  the  way  for 
a  filling  of  concrete.  As  soon  as  the 
concrete  is  put  in,  the  outer  tube  is 
pulled  out  again,  leaving  the  pile  of 
concrete  and  its  cast-iron  point  in  place. 

There  are  several  other  methods  in  use, 
all  of  which  seem  very  practical. 

The  old  wooden  piles  are  not  used  as 
much  as  they  have  been — in  fact,  they 
are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Wooden 
piles  rot  quickly  and  are  easy  prey  of 
water  insects  that  eat  holes — thousands 
and  millions  of  them — in  timbers  and 
utterly  honeycomb  them.  But  the  con- 
crete pile,  put  down  according  to  the 
newest  methods,  overcomes  all  of  these 
difficulties  and  is  absolutely  permanent 

New  Use  for  Automobiles 

A certain  young  man  in  one  of  our  big 
cities  surprised  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors the  other  day  by  showing  them  a 
new  and  original  way  of  using  an  auto- 
mobile. Perhaps  his  ingenious  idea  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  many  readers. 

All  he  does  is  to  attach  a  belt  to  one 
of  the  rear  wheels,  and  his  car  is  trans- 
formed into  a  piece  of  farm  machinery  of 
unique  type.  He  attached  the  belt  to  a 
fodder  cutter,  and  the  effort  of  two  of 
the  farm  hands  was  required  to  keep 
the  machine  fed  with  material  while  the 
big  motor  car  did  its  work.  The  belt 
was  then  affixed  to  a  corn  grinder  and 
other  farm  machinery  where  power  was 
needed,  and  his  friends  were  dumb- 
founded and  silent  when  they  saw  the 
way  it  sent  the  wheels  flying  and  the 
speed  with  which  it  turned  out  the  com- 
pleted material.  -  The  work  went  along 
without  a  hitch.  The  attachment  of  the 
belt  took  but  a  few  minutes  and  the 
wheels  were  buzzing  a  few  seconds  after 
the  belt  was  in  place.  All  the  men  had 
to  do  was  to  keep  the  machine  fed  with 
material.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  damaging  the  machine,  as  it 
is  under  a  far  greater  strain  when  driv- 
ing over  rough  roads  and  up  steep  hills 
than  when  used  as  a  farm  implement. 

A  New  Fertilizer 

A  f  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  a  large 
factory  is  being  erected  to  manufac- 
ture a  new  fertilizer,  calcium  cyanide  or 
lime  nitrogen,  consisting  of  coke,  lime 
and  twenty  per  cent  nitrogen.  When 
this  compound  sinks  into  the  soil  it  de- 
composes, and  its  rich  ingredients  are 
'absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  It  has 
been  employed  for  three  years  in  Europe 
in  fertilizing  cereal  and  other  crops,  the 
yield  in  some  instances  having  been 
doubled  by  its  use. 

Recovery  From  the  Panic 

IN  the  so-called  financial  panic  of  a  year 
ago,  thirteen  banks  owing  fifty  thou- 
sand depositors  ninety  million  dollars 
failed  or  suspended.  All  these  banks 
except  one,  that  had  but  few  depositors, 
have  resumed  payment,  so  that  the  direct 
loss  of  the  public  has  been  practically 
"nothing. 


Enforcing  Pure-Food  Laws 

Every  week  the  food  inspectors  of 
New  York  City  condemn  and  destroy 
enough  food  to  supply  a  fair-sized  vil- 
lage ;  that  is,  it  would  be  enough  if  it 
were  fit  to  eat.  During  the  year  1906 
the  inspectors  destroyed  1,349,067  pounds 
of  meat ;  446,812  pounds  of  poultry  and 
game;  334,748  pounds  of  fish;  2,449,253 
pounds  of  vegetables;  13,553,879  pounds 
of  fruit  and  more  than  a  ton  of  confec- 
tionery. Large  quantities  of  doubtful 
eggs,  unsanitary  milk  and  artificially  col- 
ored or  adulterated  provisions  of  various 
kinds  are  seized  on  the  docks  or  in  the 
store*  and  markets.  During  the  last 
six  months  218,571  pounds  of  groceries 
and  canned  goods  have  been  condemned 
as  impure  and  unwholesome. 

Tigers  in  India 

In  British  India  every  year  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  people  are  killed  by 
tigers.  The  man-eating  tiger  is  an  old 
beast  that  finds  the  unarmed  native  an 
easier  prey  than  deer,  cattle  or  buffalo. 
A  single  tiger  in  1869  killed  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  people.  Another  caused 
thirteen  villages  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Ambadhona  tigress,  killed  in  January, 
1905,  had  a  record  of  forty-eight  deaths 
in  the  Sumbulpur  district  of  the  cen- 
tral provinces.  Yet  of  all  the  tigers 
killed  each  year,  according  to  the  bounty 
reports,  from  thirteen  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred,  probably  but  one  hundred  and 
forty  are  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The 
government  pays  a  bounty  of  $13.20  for 
each  tiger  killed. 

Poison  snakes  in  the  same  region  kill 
from  sixteen  thousand  to  twenty-three 
thousand  annually  out  of  a  population  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  million.  Even  the 
comparatively  peaceable  and  now  rigor- 
ously protected  elephant  causes  great 
damage  to  crops  and  granaries  and  is 
held  responsible  for  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  deaths  a  year.  As  most  tigers  are 
not  disposed  to  attack  man,  and  on  the 
other  hand  destroy  many  of  the  animals 
that  ravage  the  crops,  the  natives  do  not  re- 
gard the  tiger  altogether  with  disfavor. 

Picture  Post  Cards 

Germany  is  the  world's  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  picture  post  cards,  having 
exported  five  hundred  million  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1908  and  six  hundred 
and  fifty  million  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1907.  The  United  States 
is  her  best  customer,  with  England  sec- 
ond. Asia  and  Australia  are  also  great 
patrons  of  this  form  of  popular  art. 


Paul  Revere,  Money  Printer 

Every  one  knows  Longfellow's  stirring 
ballad  of  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  but 
the  important  part  that  the  hero  played 
in  the  daily  life  of  his  period  is  not  so 
well  known.  Besides  being  "the  messen- 
ger of  the  Revolution,"  intrusted  with 
despatches  of  state,  Revere  was  some- 
thing of  a  silversmith,  a  pen-and-ink 
draftsman  and  an  engraver  of  letters  and 
designs  on  silverware  and  of  scenes  on 
copper  plates.  He  was  also  the  first 
printer  of  American  currency. 

On  May  3,  1775,  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress ordered  an  issue  of  Colony  notes 
for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or 
about  half  a  million  dollars,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  order  was  left  to  Paul  Re- 
vere. He  engraved  four  copper  plates, 
and  rigged  up  a  press  on  which  he 
printed  the  notes  in  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  impressions,  receiving  just 
fifty  pounds,  or  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  for  his  work. 

Papering  the  World 

So  many  books,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  printed,  so  many  packages 
are  wrapped,  so  many  letters  and  cir- 
culars are  mailed,  so  many  bills  are 
posted  and  so  many  walls  are  decorated 
in  this  country,  that  paper  worth  nearly 
one  hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars 
is  manufactured  in  a  single  year  in  the 
United  States  alone.  Besides  great  quan- 
tities of  rags,  straw,  old  paper  and  manila 
stock,  over  three  million  cords  of  wood 
are  turned  into  the  pulp  from  which  this 
great  supply  of  paper  is  made. 

Of  course  we  use  more  paper  than  any 
other  country.  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
big,  solid,  cylindrical  rolls  of  paper  that 
are  wheeled  into  newspaper  printing 
plants?  According  to  statistics  collected 
by  the  "Scientific  American,"  the  paper 
used  annually  in  this  country  would  make 
a  great  solid  roll  like  these,  weighing 
2,730,000  tons,  830  feet  high  and  377  feet 
thick.  Germany's  paper  roll  weighs  937,- 
000  tons,  is  588  feet  high  and  267  feet 
thick.  That  of  England  weighs  573,000 
tons,  is  495  feet  high  and  225  feet  thick. 
That  of  France  weighs  419,000  tons,  is  445 
feet  high  and  202  feet  thick.  Austria's 
annual  roll  weighs  346,000  tons,  is  418 
feet  high  and  190  feet  thick;  while  Italy's 
weighs  265,000  tons,  is  379  feet  high  and 
172  feet  thick. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  production 
of  the  world's  paper  supply  is  about  six 
billion  dollars.  Although  great  quan- 
tities of  wood  are  used  for  paper  pulp, 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  all  the  wood 
cut  goes  into  the  paper  makers'  vats. 


Is  the  World  Growing  Better? 


Do  you  want  a  fine 
farm  for  little  money 

— a  farm  that  is  bigger  than  you  can  afford  to 
own  where  you  live  now? 

— a  farm  that  will  grow  bigger  crops  than  you 

can  grow  on  your  present  farm? 

— a  farm  that  will  make  you  a  good  living  and 

leave  you  some  profit  besides? 

— a  farm  that  will  grow  more  valuable  each  year? 

You  can  get  such  a  farm 

in  the  Southwest 

along   the  Cotton  Belt  Route   in  Southeast 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
Some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  Southwest  lies 
along  this  line.    It  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms1 
for  $5  to  $25  an  acre. 

The  low  rates  offered  by  the  Cotton  Belt  each 
month  would  make  a  trip  of  investigation  very 
cheap  and  profitable. 

Do  you  want  to  know  more 
about  this  land?  Write  me  for 
free  copies  of  "beautifully  illus- 
trated books  about  this  great 
country.  It  will  pay  you  to 
read  them.  Write  today. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME. 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ajent, 
1 571  Pierce  Bldg.,    St.  Unit,  Ms. 


Club 


Ranch 


of  40,000  acres  in  the  famous  Bed  River  Valley,  Archer 
county.  North  Central  Texas,  has  been  divided  in  tracts 
of  80  to  640  acres.  Have  sold  20,000  to  actual  farmers, 
from  the  East,  North  and  West.  Grow  corn,  40  bushels; 
wheat,  ;16  to  30;  oats,  40  to  70;  4  tons  alfalfa  Rich  red 
loam  soil;  water  12  to  40  feet;  91  miles  Fort  Worth 
market;  1  to  8  miles  county  seat  and  railroad;  rainfall 
over  32  inches.  PRICES,  $8  to  $18  per  acre;  only  i  down, 
balance  two  to  five  years.  Tour  crops  pay  for  it.  Buy 
from  owner  and  save  commission.  Go  along  January 
19,  February  2  or  16.  Only  $17.60  round  trip  from  Kansas 
City.  Free  sleepers.  Send  for  illustrated  book,  samples 
wheat  and  oats  and  cotton  Beautiful  map  Texas,  15 
cents,  stamps  or  silver.  Address  LOTT,  "The  Land 
Man,"  115  West  8th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ROOFING  SAMPLES 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
shingles  or  prepared 
roofing  from  anyone 

write  us  and  ask  for 
Roofing  Samples,  and 
we  wul  send  you  free 
by  return  mall  a  com- 
plete  set  of  good  sized  samples  of  roonngi 
of  all  kinds,  felt,  flint  surfaced  and  rubber 
roofing  and  complete  Roofing  Catalogue, 
the  greatest  roofing  proposition  ever  made. 
63  cents  per  roll  and  up  for  good  roofing, 
much  cheaper  than  shingles,  much  better 
quality  and  lower  price  than  sold  by  others. 
nnil'T  HIIV  a  single  roll  of  roofing, 
UUn  I  DDI  don't  think  of  using 
shingles  until  you  learn  our  roofing  offer, 
Write  today,  sure.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


i','-'.V.'i'*-;;'.;-:-' 


"  I'm  beginning  to  feel  like  a  new  planet 


A  Rare  Business  Chance 

This  season  we  will  pay  $100,000  to  our  work- 
ers for  Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Farm 
and  Fireside.  Our  guaranteed  income  plan  is 
proving  a  great  success,  and  we  want  a  live  rep- 
resentative in  every  community.  For  prizes 
alone  $25,000  has  been  set  apart,  and  there  are 
good  opportunities  for  ambitious  men  and  women 
to  make  big  money.  Even  those  who  give  part 
of  their  time  are  delighted  with  the  results,  while 
somegood  hustlers  have  netted  over $2,000  in  the 
last  twelve  months.  Would  you  like  to  know 
how  they  did  it?  Address 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 

Dept.  C,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich !  — | 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes- 
see farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta- 
loupes, Cabbage,  Tomatoes.  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn. etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle.Sheep.Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  S5  to  §20  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

H.F.Smlth,Traf.Hgr.N.C.4  8t.L.Rj.Dep!.S,N3shTllle,TeBa, 


$50  SECURES  A  FARM 

With  S50  you  can  purchase  a  twenty-acre  Alabama  farm  onl 

Gulf  Coast  Highlands 

on  easy  payments  to  follow.  Twenty  Acres  will  give 
von  an  income  of  8150  a  month.  Larger  tract  if 
desired.  Fruits,  Nuts,  staple  crops.  Sumatra  Tobacco. 
Mobile  market  (City  of  65,000)  half  hour  away.  Fine 
healthful  climate.  Send  today  for  free  illustrated 
booklet.  Agent*  Wanted.  Write  to  lrvlngton  Land 
Company,   949  Association  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


the  Mild  Climate* 
of  Virginia 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming,  stock 
raising,  dairying,  and  fruit  growing.  Winters  are 
short;  climate  healthful;  markets  aear;  lands  rea- 
sonable but  advancing  each  year.  Write  for  in- 
formation to  G.  W.  KOINER,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Richmond,  Va.   


FENCE  *£2"£S' 

Hade  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  87  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  SO  Winchester,  Indiana. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 
_  LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 

we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.    Send  for  beautiful  prospeotus,  mailed  J!  Ktut. 
PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  25,  Chicago,  I1L 
nyr  i-in   innr  STOCK,  HAY,  GRAIN  FARM;  joins 

lint.  tlC  HUitt  railroad  town;  4  miles  this  city; 
rich  soil;  good  improvements;  also  smaller  farms  cheap. 
HILL  &  HILL,  Dept.  F,  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1909 


"HOME,  SWEET  HOME" 


Your  1909  Calendar 


Our 

New- Year's 
Gift  to  You 

Farm  and  Fire- 
side wants  to  send 
one  of  the  new  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  calen-  - 
dars  to  even-  person 
who  reads  this  page. 

This  wonderful  cal- 
endar is  the  work  of  Bal- 
four Ker,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  painters. 

It  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful calendar  of  the 
year.  Never  before  has 
a  masterpiece  of  such 
tender  sentiment  and 
family  love  been  pro- 
duced. This  small  and 
crude  reproduction 
can  hardly  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  power  of 
this  great  painting 
which  appears  on  the 
front  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  truly  a  work  of  art. 

Every  home  in 
America — e  specially 
every  Farm  and  Fire- 
side hom;e — should 
have  one  of  these 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  calendars.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  calendar  stock,  by 
the  latest  monotone  process  which  gives  an  exquisite  Sepia  finish.  Each  calendar 
is  ii  by  14  inches,  and  has  a  brown  silk  cord  at  the  top,  by  which  to  hang  it  up. 
You  cannot  buy  this  calendar  at  any  price!  It  is  our  gifttoyou — our  New- Year's  gift. 


Copyright.  1908.  by  The  Ceowell  Publishing  Coxpasy 


"HOME,  SWEET  HOME" 


A  Small  Reproduction  of  Balfour  Ker's  Greatest  Painting  Which  Appear*  on  the  Front  of  the  "Home,  Swe*t  Home"  Calendar 


who  are  not  now  sub- 
scribers, and  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  re- 
newed their  subscrip- 
tion, the  beautiful 
' '  Home,  Sweet  Home' ' 
calendar  will  be  sent 
absolutely  without  ad- 
ditional  cost  if  you  ac- 
cept one  of  the  offers 
below  before  January 
25th.  This  will  be  a 
New- Year's  gift  to  you 
as  a  reward  for  sub- 
scribing promptly.  It 
cost  us  hundreds  of 
dollars  merely  to  print 
the  superb  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  picture 
—but  you  can  get  the 
entire  calendar  with- 
out cost  until  January 
25th  only. 

After  that  we  cannot 
guarantee  to  furnish 
this  beautiful  calendar 
at  any  price.  Remem- 
ber— no  such  beautiful 
New -Year's  gift  has 
ever  before  been  offered  by  any  paper  or  magazine  in  America.  Take  advantage 
of  any  one  of  our  offers  below  before  January  25th,  while  we  can  offer  you  these 
low  prices,  and  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful  calendar  prepaid  and  securely 
rolled  in  a  tube  to  prevent  breaking,  absolutely  without  additional  cost.   These  are 


To 

All  Our 
Friends 


The  Last  Few  Days 


With  this  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside  the  price  is  increased  to  35  cents 
a  year.   We  can't  afford  any  longer  to  give  so  good  a  paper  for  only  25  cents. 

But  it  isn't  quite  fair  to  put  up  the  price  before  giving  our  old  friends — and  our 
new  friends,  too — one  final  opportunity  to  subscribe  at  the  former  low  prices. 

These  are  the  last  few  days  you  will  ever  have  the  chance  to  get  the  biggest 


and  best  farm  and  family  paper  in  America  at  25  cents  a  year — or  less. 

Never  again  will  you  be  able  to  get  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  calendar  and 
the  luxurious  colored  pictures  with  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  prices  below. 

The  price  has  already  gone  up.  But  to  you  we  give  this  one  final  opportunity 
to  accept  the  most  extraordinary  offers  ever  made  by  any  publisher  in  America. 


Special  Notice 

If  you  send  us  one  other  subscription 
with  your  own  at  25  cents  each,  we 
will  send  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
calendar  to  both  you  and  your  friend, 
and  In  addition  we  will  send  you, 
without  additional  cost,  prepaid,  a 
complete  set  of  twenty-four  of 

Tissot's  Famous  Bible  Paintings 

— twelve  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
twelve  from  the  New  Testament.  Over 
a  million  people  have  paid  50  cents 
each  merely  to  look  at  these  famous 
pictures. 


RUSH  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 
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You  Must  Act  Now 

These  offers  are  open  at  these  prices  only  until  January  25th. 


Farm  and  Fireside 

24  numbers  a  year,  including  the  great  mid-win- 
ter, Lincoln  Anniversary  and  Easter  specials — 
equal  to  sixteen  hundred  standard-size  magazine 
pages — more  reading  matter  than  any  magazine 
published  at  $4.00 — "The  Giantof  the  Farm  Press.'' 

The  New  Magazine 
Features 

New  stories,  household  recipes,  Sunday 
reading,  novels,  games,  and  the  most  valuable 
fashion  pages  for  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughter, 
of  any  magazine  in  America.  A  regular  magazine 
in  itself — with  every  number  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. 

Special  Lincoln 
Anniversary  Number 

To  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  birth,  we  are  issuing  a  special 
Lincoln  Anniversary  Number  on  January  25th.  It 
will  be  filled  with  Lincoln  stories,  articles  and 
anecdotes,  and  will  contain  a  full-page  portrait  of 
Lincoln  in  six  colors.  Remember — it  is  Jan.  25th! 

Three  More  Pictures 

Each  more  beautiful  than  the  one  before — the 
work  of  great  painters.  Some  reproduced  in 
luxuriant  colors,  each  11  by  14  inches — on  heavy 
supercalendered  stock — in  perfect  condition  for 
framing — they  will  surely  please  you.  Any  one 
of  these  pictures  alone  is  worth  every  cent  we 
ask  you  to  pay  for  this  offer. 

"Home,  Sweet  Home" 
Calendar 

This  beautiful  work  of  art  will  be  our  New- Year's 
gift  to  every  new  or  old  subscriber  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  Last  Chance  to  get  the  greatest 
farm  paper  in  America  at  one  cent  a  copy  or  less. 


Offer  No.  1 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all  -with 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  full  year 

-24  times 

25c 

Until  January  25th  Only! 
Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all — with 
Farm  and  Fireside  two  full  years. 

50c 

Until  January  25th  Only! 

Offer  No.  3 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all — with 
Farm  and  Fireside  five  full  years 
— 120  times 

$1.00 

Until  January  25th  Only! 


The  Greatest 
Farm  Paper 


The  Editorial  Matter  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  costs  us  a  great  deal  more 
than  $10,000  a  year — and  you  get  the 
benefit. 

Edited   by  Farmers  in  a  farming 

country  is  what  we  have  always 
claimed  for  Farm  and  Fireside. 
It  is  truer  now  than  ever. 

More  Than  Twelve  Departments — 

each  in  the  hands  of  the  very  best 
authority  in  his  particular  line  that  we 
can  get — each  editor  an  actual  worker 
among  the  things  he  writes  about. 

One  department  alone,  the  Review 
of  the  Farm  Press,  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  year's  subscription, 
because  it  gives  the  best  of  every- 
thing from  all  the  other  farm  papers. 

A  Page  of  Non-Partizan  Politics, 
Public  Questions  and  Prominent  Men 

is  a  feature  of  every  number  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  that  is  proving  of  vital 
interest  to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  the  well-known 
magazine  writer,  contributes  it. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  over  thirty- 
one  years  old.  It  is  read  every  two 
weeks  by  over  two  million  people — 
the  choicest  portion  of  the  intelligent 
reading  public. 

Farm  and  Fireside  prints  and  cir- 
culates each  month  more  copies  than 
any  other  farm  paper  in  America. 
That  shows  how  well  it  is  liked.  And 
the  coming  numbers  will  be  the  big- 
gest and  most  interesting  we  have  ever 
published ! 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  calendar  when 
you  send  in  your  subscription.  ' 
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The  Soul  of  Honour 


[continued  from  page  22] 


word,  by  working  on  this  poor  child's 
affections.  She  is  vary  romantic,  as  we 
have  all  been  in  our  day;  and  later  on 
she  will  be  the  first  to  smile  at  this 
foolish  little  episode  of  the  past.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you  both ;  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  it  should  have  happened, 
but  the  whole  affair  is  very  plain  and 
simple,  and  I  can  hardly  understand  real- 
ly, Mr.  Taunton,  how  an  honorable  man 
like  you  can  see  the  slightest  ground  for 
hope.  As  we  all  know,  you  called  on 
Lady  Windermere,  arid  she  would  not 
receive  you.  That  seems  a  hard  thing  to 
you,  no  doubt,  but  after  all,  why  should 
she?  Her  daughter  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Quinten;  you  cannot  call  it  exactly  a 
worldly  marriage,  for  we  understand  that 
Mr.  Quinten  is  far  from  rich;  in  fact,  he 
has  told  the  Windermeres  very  plainly 
that  his  whole  future  depends  on  his 
being  able  to  go  to  his  cousin,  Lord  Van- 
nister,  and  tell  him  that  he's  going  to 
make  a  satisfactory  marriage." 
:  "What  is  a  satisfactory  marriage?"  in- 
terrupted Taunton  hoarsely.  "You  look 
at  things  so  differently  from  me." 

"Of  course  we  do,"  said  Marcia,  "and 
we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  A  satisfactory 
marriage  is  where  the  position  is  equal 
on  both  sides,  which  is  so  in  this  case ; 
and  without  doubt  Lord  Vannister  will 
make  satisfactory  settlements. " 
I  "And  if  he  doesn't?"  asked  Taunton. 

"Suppose  he  doesn't,"  said  Marcia. 
"Then  in  that  case  there  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  hitch,  and  you  would  then  be 
able  to  put  your  proposals  forward  with 
some  chance  of  success ;  but  believe  me, 
that  is  your  only  chance,  and  I'm  afraid 
it  is  hardly  worth  counting  upon." 

"It  is  not  worth  counting  upon  at  all," 
Said  Taunton,  and  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  stood  in  front  of  Hyacinth. 

They  were  only  a  foot  apart,  but  the 
sense  of  his  presence  was  so  strong  upon 
her  that  she  felt  as  though  he  had  taken 
her  hands  in  his  again ;  in  fact,  she  put 
out  her  own  hand  to  meet  his,  but  he  did 
not  touch  it. 

"If  Lady  Hyacinth  cannot  choose  here 
and  now,  choosing  the  man  she  loves 
best,  owning  the  mistake  she  made  in 
giving  herself  to  another  and  abiding  by 
the  consequences,  then  she  is  not  the 
woman  I  thought  her." 

Hyacinth  shivered  and  started,  and  gave 
a  little  cry  of  surprise  and  distress;  but 
he  went  on,  gravely  stern. 

"You  can  hardly  expect  me,  Mrs.  Ken- 
Kon,  to  say  anything  else,  or  suppose  that 
a  man  such  as  I  am — or  any  man,  in  fact, 
worthy  the  name — will  stand  by  while  the 
question  of  money  is  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance. A  thousand  more  settlement  and 
you  have  her;  a  thousand  less,  and  you 
lose  her.  Never.  I  would  rather  leave 
her  here  and  now,  forever." 

He  turned  with  a  reckless,  impatient 
gesture,  and  Hyacinth  rose,  too — rose 
trembling  and  silent  as  if  with  the  inten- 
tion of  creeping  up  to  him  ;  but  Marcia 
Kenyon  drew  her  back  again,  and  held 
her  tightly  by  the  wrist. 

"That  is  your  own  lookout,  Mr.  Taun- 
ton," she  said.  "Mr.  Quinten  was  your 
friend ;  it  is  through  him  that  you  ever 
met  Hyacinth." 

Taunton  looked  at  her  sadly.  "That 
is  true,"  he  said.  "Out  of  all  you  have 
said,  Mrs.  Kenyon,  that  is  your  truest 
word,  and  what  I'm  going  to  say  to  you 
!  now  is  true  also ;  he  was  my  friend ;  I 
knew  his  faults,  or  thought  I  did,  but 
there  was  friendship  between  us.  But  I 
have  since  found  but  that  the  man  is  a 
sham,  living  on  borrowed  money,  boast- 
ing of  his  prospects  which  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  will  of  a  man  who  despises 
him;  his  very  entertaining,  the  very  din- 
ners to  which  he  has  invited  the  Winder- 
meres, have  been  paid  for  with  my  money. 
Further  than  this,  I  know  him  to  be  a 
blackguard." 

The  words  were  out  now,  and  he  knew, 
as  he  spoke  them,  that  he  had  gone  too 
:  far.  Hyacinth  gave  a  little  cry  as  he  men- 
tioned the  entertainments  he  had  paid 
for,  but  this  time  it  was  a  cry  of  anger, 
as  of  one  who  resents  an  insult.  She 
looked  at  him,  quivering,  with  outraged 
eyes,-  and  a  look  of  aversion  that  was  at 
variance  with  the  softness  of  her  face, 
sprang  into  them.  But  it  was  Marcia 
who  answered  him. 

"What  proofs  can  you  give  of  your 
words?"  she  asked  in  her  haughty  tone. 

"None — at  present,"  he  replied.  "But 
what  I  say  is  true." 

"In  any  case  it  should  not  have  been 
said,"  said  Marcia.  "For  it  is  totally  un- 
supported by  proof,  and,  therefore,  to  my 
eyes — and  I  think  to  Hyacinth's,  also — it 
is  nothing  but  a  slander.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  you  never  found  out  all  this 
until  you  were  good  enough  to  set  your 
affections  upon  this  girl,  who  was  his 


promised  wife,  so  I  hardly  think  that 
what  you  say  is  worth  answering."  She 
turned  to  Hyacinth  and  took  her  hand. 
"Perhaps  this  will  make  it  easier  for  you,' 
dear,  to  say  good-by,  here  and  now." 

Hyacinth  looked  toward  him,  agitated 
'and  hesitating.  "Won't  you  take  it  back?" 
she  asked,  breathing  quickly.  "Won't 
you  say  it  is  not  true — these  horrible 
things  you  insinuate  about  Marcus.  You 
have  been  led  into  saying  them,  but  we 
do  not  want  to  fight  with  those  kind  of 
weapons." 

His  face  hardened,  and  suddenly  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  soften  what  he  had 
said;  he  could  not  retract  or  explain; 
it  must  stand. 

"What  I  have  stated  is  true,"  he  said 
doggedly,  and  added  no  other  word. 

Her  face  grew  hard,  and  she  turned 
deliberately  away  from  him,  and  half 
clung  to  the  woman  near  her. 

"Let  us  go,  Marcia,"  she  said  faintly. 

At  that  he  sprang  forward,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  his  very  soul  escaped 
him  in  a  passionate,  yearning  cry.  . 

"Hyacinth — my  beloved  !  Not  good-by." 

He  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
which  were  clouding  with  a  mist  of  tears, 
and  when  he  looked  up  he  was  alone. 

Chapter  VII. 

Honour  watched  the  trees  and  houses 
flying  past  her  with  grave,  half-unsee- 
ing eyes,  which  yet  took  in  with  a  fulness 
of  dreamy  contentment  the  fact  that  what 
she  was  looking  at  was  strange  and  new. 

Oh,  the  unspeakable  relief  of  leaving 
London,  where  she  had  suffered  until  her 
heart  seemed  numb  with  the  pain  of  it 
all.  What  a  fool  she  had  been !  Sitting 
silently  in  her  corner  of  the  crowded 
third-class  compartment  she  dwelt,  with 
a  shivering  sense  of  failure  upon  those 
bygone  years ;  and  she  had  been  the  very 
last  girl  who  would  ever  have  been  sup- 
posed likely  to  be  so  hideously,  so  fool- 
ishly taken  in. 

She  was  an  orphan,  having  known 
neither  her  father  nor  her  mother,  and 
from  her  "very  earliest  days  she  had  been 
a  strange,  guarded  "little  creature,  con- 
cealing the  deepest  feelings  of  her  heart, 
hiding  them  away  with  a  precocious 
feeling  that  she  must  do  without  those 
things  which  lay  in  the  region  of  love 
and  sentiment.  She  had  stood  by,  with 
a  quiet  face  and  an  inward  tightening  of 
the  heart  when  she  saw  her  cousins 
lifted  on  to  her  aunt's  knee  and  pressed 
in  her  arms,  and  then  kissed  with  that 
loving  abandonment  which  is  a  mother's 
kiss,  and  is  at  once  the  purest  and  the 
most  passionate  thing  in  the  world.  Hon- 
our had  never  known  it.  Her  stolid  air 
had  never  invited  any  spontaneous  ca- 
resses from  her  relations.  Her  aunt  had 
no  intention  of  being  cruel,  and  had  never 
realized  for  one  instant  that  she  was  so, 
but  she  found  the  child  committed  to  her 
charge  hard  and  unresponsive, ,  and  she 
had  not  sufficient  delicacy  of  feeling,  or 
tenderness  of  nature  to  look  below  the 
surface  and  to  notice  the  hungry,  un- 
satisfied longing  in  the  big  dark  eyes. 

Honour  had  been  what  she  called  a 
"difficult"  child;  well  behaved,  but 
strangely  unget-at-able,  and  after  a  time 
she  had  abandoned  even  the  faintest  at- 
tempt to  get  at  her.  She  had,  however, 
done  her  duty  and  had  reared  and  edu- 
cated the  penniless  girl — educated  her  in- 
deed so  well  that  there  had  been  little 
difficulty  in  finding  her  a  London  position. 

How  well  Honour  remembered  the  tri- 
umphant joy  of  independence;  of  the 
first  money  which  she  had  earned  un- 
aided. It  had  been  like  drinking  some 
strong  elixir  of  life,  which  made  the 
blood  run  more  swiftly  through  her 
veins,  and  accentuated  her  unusual  beau- 
ty. And  she  had  prospered,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  exquisite  enough  to 
have  found  her  path  beset-  with  compli- 
cations. None  had,  however,  come  her 
way,  and  she  had  cased  herself  in  an 
armor  which  had  made  her  quite  im- 
penetrable to  any  foolish  flirtations.  Her 
manner  had  been  a  charming  combina- 
tion of  girlish  stateliness  and  the  respect 
due  to  her  employers.  She  never,  for 
an  instant,  forgot  either  what  was  due 
to  herself  or  to  them,  and  as  she  was  re- 
markably capable  she  soon  rose  to  re- 
ceiving almost  the  highest  salary  within 
her  reach,  sufficient  to  give  her  a  power 
of  leaving  her  aunt's  home  and  setting 
up  for  herself  with  a  girl  friend.  She 
also  found  the  time  and  the  money  to 
look  shyly  toward  the  lighter  side  of 
life,  and  to  grasp  with  a  timid  hand  a 
little  of  the  joy  of  youth. 

She  dressed  her  hair  more  becomingly, 
although  she  was  half  frightened  at  the 
added  beauty  which  the  soft  curls  and 
waves  gave  her,  and  occasionally  she 
perpetrated  the  reckless  extravagance  of 


a  smart  tailor-made  dress  and  pretty  hat, 
and  it  was  then  she  had  met  him. 

Their  introduction  had  been  all  that  Js 
most  correct,  for  the  girl  she  lived  with 
had  been  well  connected,  and  spent  her 
leisure  moments  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
of  hers.  To  this  friend  she  had  poured 
out  the  string  of  Honour's  perfections, 
until,  her  interest  aroused,  she  had  been 
told  to  bring  the  beauty  to  be  looked  at. 

This  had  not  been  accomplished  with- 
out some  difficulty,  for  Honour's  pride 
immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  she  would 
have  refused  the  invitation  then  and 
there  if  her  friend  had  not  pleaded  al- 
most with  tears.  Then — for  it  was  written1 
in  the  book  of  her  fate,  so  much  so  that 
Honour  seemed  to  have  felt  the  moment 
advancing  upon  her  through  all  the  dim 
shadows  and  mists  of  her  childhood — 
she  had  accepted,  and  she  remembered 
well  every  moment  of  that  evening. 

First  of  all,  the  gay  preparations ;  that 
had  been  the  most  entrancing  part,  for 
the  friend  had  decided  that  undoubtedly 
they  must  wear  low-necked  dresses,  and 
Honour  not  possessing  such  an  article, 
but  being  skilled  in  home  dressmaking, 
had  made  one  for  herself.  She  half 
laughed  and  half  cried  as  she  thought  of 
that  dress ;  a  pale  green  velveteen  which 
she  had  picked  up  at  a  sale,  and  which 
she  persisted  in  wearing.  She  had  been 
right,  for  odd  and  unusual  as  the  color 
was,  it  had  clothed  her  white  face  and 
neck  as  the  green  sheath  clothes  the  lily, 
and  she  had  stood  out  among  the  white- 
garbed  young  ladies  as  a  picture  of  Sir 
Edward  Burne  Jones  would  stand  out 
among  the  present-day  fashion  plates. 

Honour  knew  nothing  of  what  is  called 
"artistic"  dressing  in  those  days,  and 
she  had  only  followed  her  own  fancy  in 
refusing  a  flower  for  her  hair,  and  in 
twisting  a  large,  old-fashioned  snake 
bracelet  there  instead,  where  the  dull 
gold  showed  up  in  the  softness  of  the 
dark,  curling  masses,  and  the  two  emerald 
eyes  gleamed  above  her  low  forehead. 

It  was  only  when  she  felt  Quinten's 
eyes  upon  her  that,  for  the  first  time, 
she  realized  what  an  intoxication  it  is 
to  be  twenty-one  and  very  beautiful. 

His  had  been  no  vulgar  admiration, 
confusing  her  with  its  suddenness  and  its 
openness,  but  a  calm,  steady,  respectful 
and  determined  wooing.  She  was  glad 
to  think  now  of  the  many  obstacles  she 
had  put  in  his  path,  and  which  he  had 
swept  aside,  but  even  now,  when  the 
train  was  carrying  her  away  to  a  new 
life,  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the 
moment  when  she  had  capitulated,  and 
forcing  the  past  back  into  the  gulf  from 
whence  she  had  drawn  it  for  a  moment, 
she  turned  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
noting,  with  a  feeling  half  of  dread,  that 
two  thirds  of  the  journey  was  already 
over.  What  was  in  store  for  her? 
[to  be  continued] 


"The  Kodak  on 
the  Fartn" 

A  beautifully  illustrated  little  book 
containing  a  score  of  pictures  that 
show  how  interesting  the  Kodak  may 
be  made  in  the  country. 

Free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

382  State  Street,    ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery    That  Cut* 
Down  the  Cost  of  Faint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  ia  Mailed  to  Every* 
one  Who  Writes. 

A..  L.  Bice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
▲dams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Fowdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Elce,  Manuf'r.,  15  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y„  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  foil  Informa- 
tion showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  manx 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 

■PION  EERS  AN  D  LEADERS" 
'THE  OLD     /^nP€\.  RELIABLE" 


STANDARD 


SINCE  1840 


Used  by  Three  Generation* 
For  Sale  by  All  Hardware  Dealer! 
R.  E.  OIETZ  COMPANY.,  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 


64  page  book  nee.  Highest  refer-' 
ences.  Long  experience.  Fitzgerald 
&  Co.,  Dept.  N,  Waehlnirton,  D.  O. 


B  A  TCUTP  Watson E.Coleman,Wa3h- 

KH  I  t"  M  I  ^  ingtOD.D.C.  Bookafree.  High-  | 
■  «W  ■  ■■■■  ■  %9  est  referencea.    Best  results.  ' 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


$3,000  to  $  1 0,000  PER  YEAR 

In  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS, 

The  Real  Estate  Business  offers  greater  opportunities  to  the  man  without  capital 
than  any  other  line.  The  field  is  unlimited  and  there  Is  plenty  of  room  for  you.  I 
will  teach  you  the  business  by  mail  and  appoint  you  my  Special  Representative  and 
I  will  give  you  splendid  chances  to  make  money  from  the  start.  You  can  work  all  or 
part  of  your  time.  One  of  oar  representatives  made  $600  in  one  month*  another 

S2400  IN  TWO  MONTHS. 

Both  were  inexperienced  before  joining  us  a  few  months  ago.  My  company  is  con- 
stantly handling  some  of  the  best  real  estate  propositions  in  America  and  no  matter 
what  yon  are  doing  now,  I  can  help  yon  make  money  if  yon  will  join  my  big  co-operative 
force.  This  Is  the  greatest  real  estate  organization  in  the  world,  and  if  yon  would 

like  to  know  all  about  our  splendid  plan,  write  me  for  my  book,  which  tells  how  yon  can  start  a  successful 
real  estate  business.   This  book  la  absolutely  free*  Write  me  today. 

Mdiess  HERBERT  HERB,  frest.  GRAY  REALTY  COMPANY,        394  Century  BnUdlnp.  KANSAS  CITY,  HO. 


The  Woman's  Book 

A  Thousand  Handy  Helps 
Ten  Books  in  One  Volume 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Four  Years  Or 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

One  Year 


Both 
for  Only 

$Q-00 


2 


A 

Princely 
Offer 

For  Subscribers  and 

A 
Money 
Maker 

For  Agents 


Big  Commissions;.  Big 
Cash  Prizes;  Substantial 
Monthly  Income  guaran- 
teed to  workers.  For  par- 
ticulars, address 

The  Crowell  Publishing 
Company 
Department  W 
SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1909 


Let  Us  Save  You  Money 

Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  to  duplicate  anj^  clubbing  offer  made  by 
any  publication  or  subscription  agency  in  America.  Our  prices  are  absolutely 
the  lowest.  If  you  want  any  combination  of  papers  or  magazines  not  listed 
below,  write  us  for  our  price. 

The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar  furnished  with  even-  Farm  and 
Fireside  Club  is  a  real  work  of  art.  It  was  painted  by  Balfour  Ker,  the  famous 
American  artist,  and  cannot  be  bought  at  any  price,  but  you  will  get  a  copy 
free  with  even'  club  below  if  you  send  us  your  order  by  January  25th. 


OUR  BEST  OFFERS 


Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year 

The  biggest  and  best  farm  and  family  paper  in  America. 

Up-To-Date  Farming,  one  year 

The  only  paper  that  makes  a  specialty  of  profitably 
marketing  farm  products — you'll  like  it. 

Three  Beautiful  Pictures 

— given  with  Farm  and  Fireside — one  of  them  a  full- 
page  portrait  of  Lincoln  in  six  colors. 

The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

for  1909 — a  perfect  beauty — should  be  in  every  home. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year 

The  biggest  and  best  farm  and  family  paper  in  America. 

The  Fruit  Grower,  one  year 

Monthly.    Leading  fruit  paper  of  America. 

Successful  Farming,  one  year 

Monthly.    The  great  farm  paper  of  the  corn  belt. 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year 

One  of  America's  foremost  poultry  journals. 

Three  Beautiful  Pictures 

— given  with  Farm  and  Fireside — one  of  them  a  full- 
page  portrait  of  Lincoln  in  six  colors. 

The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

for  1909 — a  perfect  beauty — should  be  in  every  home. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year 

The  biggest  and  best  farm  and  family  paper  in  America. 

Household  Journal,  one  year 

A  bright,  helpful  paper  for  the  home,  well  illustrated. 

Farm  Poultry,  one  year 

The  greatest  poultry  paper  for  farmers. 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  one  year 

A  helpful  and  interesting  paper  for  farmer  and  dairyman. 

Three  Beautiful  Pictures 

— given  with  Farm  and  Fireside— =one  of  them  a  full- 
page  portrait  of  Lincoln  in  six  colors. 

The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

for  1909 — a  perfect  beauty — should  be  in  every  home. 

Farm  and  ffrcal<I«,  one  year  (24  numbers) 

Woman's  World,  one  year  (12  numbers) 

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  and  Farmer,oneyear(52  Nos.) 

Vick's  Magazine,  one  year  (12  numbers) 

Three  Beautiful  Pictures 

The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  (24  numbers) 

Tri-Weekly  Atlanta  Constitution,  one  year  (156  numbers) 

Southern  Farm  Journal,  one  year  (12  numbers) 

Three  Beautiful  Pictures 

The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  (24  numbers) 

New  York  World  (Thrice  a  Week),  one  year  (156  Nos.) 

Three  Beautiful  Pictures 

The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  (24  numbers) 

New  York  Tribune  Farmer,  one  year  (52  numbers) 

Three  Beautiful  Pictures 

The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  (24  numbers) 
Hunter- Trader-Trapper,  one  year  (12  numbers) 
Three  Beautiful  Pictures 
The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  (24  numbers) 
Missouri  Valley  Farmer,  one  year  ( 12  numbers) 
Three  Beautiful  Pictures 
The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  (24  numbers) 
Farm  Poultry,  one  year  (24  numbers) 
Three  Beautiful  Pictures 
The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  (24  numbers) 
Southern  Planter,  one  year  (12  numbers) 
Three  Beautiful  Pictures 
The  "Home.  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  (24  numbers) 
Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  one  year  (24  numbers) 
Three  Beautiful  Pictures 
The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 


All  Postpaid 
for  Only 

50 


To  one  or  sepa- 
rate addresses, 
new  or  renewal. 


All  Postpaid 
for  Only 


$1 


.00 


To  one  or  sepa- 
rate addresses, 
new  or  renewal. 


All  Postpaid 
for  Only 


$1 


.00 


To  one  or  sepa- 
rate addresses, 
new  or  renewal. 


All  for 
Only 


$1.00 


To  one  or  separate  ad- 
dresses, new  or  renewal , 
postpaid. 


All  for 
Only 


$1.00 


To  one  or  separate  ad- 
dresses, new  or  renewal , 
postpaid. 

All  for 
Only 

To  one  or  separate  ad- 
dresses, new  or  renewal, 
postpaid. 

All  for 

Only 

To  one  or  separate  ad- 
dresses, new  or  renewal, 
postpaid. 

All  for 

Only 

To  one  or  separate  ad- 
dresses.new  or  renewal, 
postpaid. 


$1.00 

■  separate  ad- 
w  or  renewal. 

$1.00 

separate  ad- 
w  or  renewal, 

$1.00 


50cts. 


All  for 
Only 

To  one  or  separate  ad- 
dresses, new  or  renewal, 
postpaid. 

Onl/0'  50ctS. 

To  one  or  separate  ad- 
dresses, new  or  renewal , 
postpaid. 

o!Iiyor  50cts. 

To  one  or  separate  ad* 
dresses,  new  or  renewal, 
postpaid. 

Sly0'  50cts. 

To  one  or  separate  ad- 
drease*.  new  or  renewal, 
postpaid. 


Remember,  we  cannot  guarantee  to  make  these  offers 
after  January  25th.   You  must  send  your  order  promptly. 

Use  Order  Blank  Below 
FARM    AND    FIRESIDE,    SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


CUT  OUT  COUPON  AND  FILL  OUT 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  J  for  which  send  me  Farm  and  Fireside  „ 

 -  -  -  including  the  Three 

(Her,  pot  a  lift  of  lot  [  »i  «r.  you  wsntl 

Beautiful  Pictures  furnished  with  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar. 


My  Name.. 


Date 


Address . 


Town- 


State... 


MITK- If  you  wli>h  any  of  the  paper,  wnt  to  other  addresses,  )ust  say  ao,  giving  full  name  and  address. 


Things  to  Embroider 

,         By  Evelyn  Parsons 


No.  33 — White  Dimity  Bow.  The  edge  is  buttonholed,  also  the  cross- 
piece,  making  an  effective  band  of  solid  color.  There  is  nothing  that  looks 
neater  or  smarter  with  a  plain  shirt  waist  and  white  linen  collar  than  a 
washable  neck  bow.  This  tie  has  the  advantage  of  laundering  easily,  and 
always  looking  as  good  as  new.  It  can  be  made  in  a  few  hours  and  is 
well  worth  the  time  and  effort  expended.  If  the  waist  with  which  it  is  to 
worn  happens  to  display  a  touch  of  color,  it  would  be  most  effective  to 
buttonhole  the  edge  in  thread  of  the  same  shade.  The  fashionable  girl  of 
to-day  has  a  neck  bow  to  match  each  one  of  her  hats.  If  b,er  hat  is 
trimmed  with  red  roses,  she  chooses  a  neck  bow  with  a  .touch  of  color 
in  it.  Stamped  on  dimity,  15  cents;  thread  (blue,  pink  or  lavender),  5  cents. 


No.  34— Plate  Doily.  Made  of  linen  with  flower  sprays  in  eyelet  and 
solid  work.  The  doily  is  finished  with  a  scalloped  buttonholed  edge.  A  set 
of  plate  doilies  will  make  an  acceptable  present  for  the  girl  who  is  about 
to  be  married.  They  are  also  most  useful  on  one's  own  table,  especially  for 
luncheon,  when  no  table  cloth  is  used.  Stamped  on  linen,  25  cents  ;  per- 
forated  pattern,  15  cents. 

No.  35 — Tumbler  Doily.  This  doily  is  designed  especially  to  go  with 
the  plate  doily.  Of  course  they  are  not  always  a  necessity,  but  they  are 
generally  in  evidence  on  a  perfectly  equipped  table.  These  doilies  are  em- 
broidered in  white  thread.  To  embroider  them  in  color  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered in  good  taste.  The  plate  doily  is  also  useful  to  place  underneath 
a  small  jardiniere  in  the  center  of  the  table.  Stamped  on  linen,  1 5  cents ; 
perforated  pattern,  10  cents. 


No.  36 — Child's  Bib  of  white  linen  with  duck  designs  outlined  in  blue, 
the  solid  work  yellow.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  bib  are  finished  with 
double  hemstitching,  and  wash  ribbon  is  used  for  ties.  It  is  so  simple  that 
any  child  could  make  it,  and  every  child  is  pleased  to  make  something 
that  is  useful  for  her  little  sister  or  brother.  The  work  can  be  made  more 
simple  by  having  the  bill  and  the  feet  just  outlined  in  the  yellow  instead 
of  working  it  in  solid  embroidery.  The  particular  mother  is  careful  to  see 
that  her  baby  has  many  bibs,  as  they  afford  such  a  protection  to  the  little 
dress  underneath.    Stamped  on  linen,  35  cents;  thread,  5  cents. 

NOTE — Order  Miss  Parsons'  embroidery  patterns  by  number  from  the  Embroidery  Department.  Farm 
|  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.     Remit  by  money  order,  currency  or  stamps. 
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Two  Important  Live-Stock  Shows 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  llve-StOck  show  Or 
a  national  dairy  show,  either  one  in 
itself,  would  be  sufficient  to  draw  a 
big  crowd  of  people,  but  when  two  such 
events  occur  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  city  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  farming  and  stock-raising  folks  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  nation  turned  out 
to  -witness  the  dual  attraction. 

The  ninth  annual  live-stock  show 
opened  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  No- 
vember 28th,  and  the  national  dairy  show 
threw  open  its  doors  at  the  Coliseum 
December  2d,  and  both  continued  until 
December  10th.  A  car  ride  of  twenty 
minutes  was  sufficient  to  transfer  visitors 
from  one  show  to  the  other. 

Quarantine  restrictions  caused  by  the 
outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
the  East  interfered  with  both  shows,  but 
both  had  a  representation  that  made  tone 
of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  beef  and  dairy 
stock  that  ever  has  been  witnessed  at 
any  place  or  on  any  occasion. 

At  the  live-stock  show  there  were  in 
round  figures  _  twelve  hundred  head  of 
fat  and  breeding  cattle,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  head  of  hogs,  nearly  eight 
hundred  head  of  horses  and  eight  hun- 
dred head  of  sheep.  In  addition  there 
were  over  thirty-five  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  in  carload  lots. 

The  quarantine  restrictions  inter' --red 
greatly  with  the  dairy  show,  so  that  not 
more  than  twenty-five  herds  of  Ayer- 
shire,  Brown  Swiss,  Dutch  Belted,  Jer- 
sey, Guernsey  and  Holstein  cattle  were 
shown.  But  the  type  of  animals  of  all 
breeds  and  in  full  classes  delighted  every 
dairyman  who  saw  \  them. 

There  were  more  shorthorn  cattle  at 
the  live-stock  show  than  any  other  breed, 
about  three  hundred  and  eight  head.  In 
the  aged-bull  class  there  were  eleven  of 
the  finest  animals  ever  seen  in  the  United 
States.  The  champion  animal  was  sold 
to  a  representative  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  was  taken  to'  Kentucky.  He 
was  raised  by  F.  W.  Harding,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  red,  white  and  roan  shorthorn 
steers  were  exceedingly  strong  in  quality. 
Thirty-five  head  of  shorthorn  cattle  sold 
for  over  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  one 
female  bringing  over  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  white-face  cattle  were  next  in 
point  of  number,  there  being  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  head.  One  of  the  Here- 
ford classes  was  so  large  and  the  com- 
petition so  strong  that  the  management 
added  three  special  prizes.  This  class 
was  the  junior  heifer  calves,  and  it  af- 
forded one  of  the  finest  and  most  inter- 
esting spectacles  ever  witnessed  at  a 
show. 

Many  Honors  for  the  Angus 

But  it  was  the  Angus  tribe  that  came 
in  for  an  immense  amount  of  glory  this 
time.  Two  years  ago  the  Herefords  fur- 
nished the  grand  champion  steer,  last 
year  Canada  sent  down  a  cross-bred 
shorthorn  that  claimed  the  prize,  but  this 
year  the  Angus  people  gathered  in  the 
most-sought-for  distinction  of  the  expo- 
sition. They  got  the  grand  champion 
steer,  the  grand  champion  group  of  three 
animals,  and  three  championship  prizes 
on  >s  many  loads  of  fat  steers.  The 
Angus  bulls  made  a  tremendous  showing, 
the  strongest,  Judge  Kinzer  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  College  said,  that  ever  has  been 
brought  to  the  International. 

In  the  two-year-old  cow  class  three 
animals  were  so  near  alike  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  make  a  decision, 
but  finally  it  was  given  to  Otto  V.  Bat- 
tles, of  Maquoketa,  Iowa.  The  Angus 
steers  in  the  sale  made  the  highest  aver- 
age of  the  breeds,  bringing  an  average 
of  nine  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents,  but 
some  of  them  ran  as  high  as  thirteen 
"dollars.  This  was  the  price  brought  by 
a  load  of  Angus  yearlings. 

The  Polled  Durham  showing  was 
smaller  this  year  than  usual,  for  the 
reason  that  Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois, 
shut  out  the  Michigan  animals  on  account 
of  the  quarantine  of  that  state.  _  The 
Galloway  tribe  made  a  good  showing  in 
all  of  its  classes,  and  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  interest  in  this  big,  beefy 
type.  There  was  also  a  good  showing 
of  Red  Polls. 

There  was  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  sheep  that  ever  has  been  brought  to 
Chicago.  This  refers  to  both  the  fat 
and  the  breeding  stock.  The  Southdowns 
were  remarkably  strong  both  in  numbers 
and  in  quality.  There  was  a  good  show- 
ing of  Oxfords,  but  the  number  was  few. 
There  were  good  classes  of  Cheviots,  and 
one  exhibitor  showed  a  pen  of  Suffolks. 
The  Rambouillets  are  newcomers  to  the 
Chicago  shows,  but  they  made  a  good 
showing,  although  they  did  not  have  the 
wool  or  the  mutton  of  "some  of  the  other 
breeds.  The  Hampshires  were  quite  strong, 
and  there  were  several  exhibits  of  fine 
•Cotswolds.  There  were  also  Lincolns 
and  Dorsets.  There  was  a  warm  contest 
for  the  grand  champion  wether,  which 
finally  went  to  an  Illinois  man. 


The  swine  men  were  greatly  pleased 
with  the  pens  of  barrows  shown,  which 
were  away  up  on  quality,  but  light  on 
quantity.  The  hog  men  say  that  the  high 
price  of  corn  served  to  curtail  the  num- 
ber that  otherwise  would  have  been 
brought  to  the  show.  Then,  again,  the 
hog  men  are  holding  on  to  what  they 
consider  valuable  boars,  and  are  not  will- 
ing to  increase  their  barrow  stock.  The 
Berkshires  had  excellent  individuals.  The 
Poland-Chinas  were  shown  in  small  num- 
ber, but  of  fine  quality,  and  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  Duroc-Jerseys. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  Chester-Whites 
did  better  this  year  than  at  other  shows. 

The  Horse  Show  Attracts  Attention 

The  great  and  never-lessening  interest 
of  the  entire  show,  however,  was  in  the 
horses,  nearly  eight  hundred  head  of  as 
fine  animals  as  ever  were  lined  up  at  any 
kind  of  show.  In  other  years  the  cattle 
have  held  the  interest  ahead  of  the  horses, 
but  this  year  the  big  crowds  went  around 
to  the  horse  side  of  the  arena  and  stayed 
there  for  seven  days.  The  Percheron 
was  first  shown  in  the  draft-breeding 
classes,  and  there  were  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  entries,  the  bulk  of  them  having 
been  imported  this  year.  In  conforma- 
tion and  size  they  were  nearly  equal,  but 
the  judges'  eyes  sought  out  the  animal 
with  the  heaviest  bone,  largest  barrel 
and  shortest  back.  There  was  little  de- 
viation, and  the  men  who  placed  the  ani- 
mals had  the  task  of  their  lives.  The 
horses  displayed  great  freedom-  of  ac- 
tion, and  possessed  style,  quality  and 
substance.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  have 
as  large  a  girth  at  the  flank  as  around 
the  heart,  indicative  of  ruggedness  and 
easy-keeping  qualities.  In  one  of  the 
classes  seventeen  nominators  named  for- 
ty-four entries. 

The  Shires  fairly  outshone  their  tribe. 
In  the  class  of  aged  stallions  there  were 
thirty-rtwo  entries.  They  stood  there, 
finest  specimens  of  brown,  black,  bay 
and  gray  animals  with  white  faces  and 
hocks.  There  was  a  similarly  fine  show- 
ing in  the  aged-mare  class. 

The  Belgians  also  came  in  for  an  im- 
mense amount  of  glory,  as  did  also  the 
Clydesdales.  The  get-of-one-sire  class 
of  this  breed  made  an  immense  showing 
and  greatly  pleased  the  big  crowd  of 
farmers  and  stockmen  who  held  their 
seats  five*  long  hours  at  a  stretch. 

The  coachers  and  the  hackney  horses 
had  many  friends  at  the  show,  and  the 
stock  shown  brought  out  a  great  amount 
of  praise.  Horses  were  shown  in  the 
halter,  harness  and  saddle,  and  were  rid- 
den by  men  and  by  women,  by  squads  of 
well-drilled  policemen,  and  by  troops  of 
Uncle  Sam's  cavalry.  The  interest  in 
the  equine  abounded  at  all  times  and 
was  there  at  the  climax  when  the  ultra 
wealthy  of  New  York  and  other  cities 
brought  to  the  International  ring  the  cost- 
liest driving  and  riding  horses  owned  in 
the  United  States. 

A  great  throng  of  people  went  away 
from  both  the  live-stock  and  the  dairy 
show  greatly  impressed  with  one  feature. 
That  was  the  showing  of  young  stock  in 
both  rings.  The  yearlings  and  the  calves, 
the  colts  and  the  lambs,  furnished  a  sight 
that  made  the  stock  raiser  think.  It  is 
this  young  stock  that  holds  out  great 
promises  of  the  greatest  progress  and 
which  is  sending  the  fame  of  this  land 
to  every  civilized  nation  On  the  globe. 

J.  L.  Graff. 

The  Loss  of  Humus  in 
Forest  Fires 

It  is  a  crime  to  rob  future  generations 
of  their  rightful  inheritance,  which  is 
the  preservation  of  our  forests  on  all  of 
our  uplands,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  surface  soil  wherever  grain 
growing  is  made  a  specialty. 

The  importance  of  the  protection  of  our 
forests  from  the  destructive  effects  of 
forest  fires  is  just  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized. Aside  from  the  destruction  of  tim- 
ber, which  is  now  constantly  increasing 
in  value,  the  destruction  of  the  vegetable 
mold  overlying  the  subsoil  constitutes  the 
most  serious  of  all  losses  to  present  and 
future  American  farmers.  It  is  as  the 
St.  Paul  "Pioneer  Press"  editorially  re- 
marks when  referring  to  the  destructive 
forest  fires  that  have  occurred  this  year : 
"Great  as  the  losses  of  timber,  buildings 
and  improvements  have  been,  the  ldss  of 
humus  is  by  far  the  greater  one.  The 
vegetable  matter,  so  abundant  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  a  new  country,  is 
devoured  by  the  flames.  The  top  soil,  with 
all  it  contains,  is  turned  into  ashes.  For 
two  or  three  years  good  crops  may  follow 
because  of  the  abundance  of  the  ashes  ly- 
ing over  the  soil,  but  the  stimulating  effect 
of  these  is  soon  lost.  The  area  thus  burned 
over  will  not  recover  what  is  lost  by 
such  a  conflagration  in  a  score  of  years 
or  in  a  period  much  longer." 

W.  M.  K. 


In  the  Back  Office 

Where  the  Editor  talks  with  the  Business 
Manager,  and  where  you,  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  family, 
are  always  welcome. 

-  "Getting  used  to  a  thing"  carries  with 
it  a  certain  amount  of  indifference  and 
inattention  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  reason  some  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  family  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten all  about  the  notice  relative  to  adver- 
tising, which  we  carry  at  the  top  of  our 
Editorial  Page  (Page  14  of  this  issue). 

Every  week  we  receive  letters  asking : 
"Can  you  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
such  and  such' an  advertiser?"  Most  cer- 
tainly and  emphatically  we  can  guaran- 
tee it ;  if  we  couldn't,  no  power'  on  earth 
could  have  induced  us  to  print  his  ad- 
vertisement. 

Do  you  realize  what  this  means  to  you? 
It  means  you  are  as  safe  in  dealing  with 
any  advertiser  in  the  columns  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  as  you  would  be  in  dealing 
with  your  home  bank — safer,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  unless  that  bank  is  a  mighty  big- 
waisted  concern.  Farm  and  Fireside  takes 
the  risk  and  guarantees  your  protection. 

Why  has  it  seemed  necessary  and 
proper  for  us  to  take  this  emphatic  posi- 
tion? Why,  in  spite  of  our  printed  dec- 
laration to  this  effect,  do  some  still  write 
to  us  for  a  reiteration  of  it?  Why,  in 
fact,  are  we  all  apt  to  be  suspicious  and 
skeptical  of  printed  advertisements  ?  Sim- 
ply because  conscienceless  publishers  have 
tQO  often  debauched  their  columns  to 
fakes  and  frauds.  The  stamping  out  of 
this  curse,  the  final  remedy,  is  in  your 
hands.  Lack  of  patronage  means  ex- 
tinction. Much  has  been  accomplished 
already  along  this  line.  Much  is  still  to 
be  accomplished.  Insist  upon  the  guar- 
antee of  a  reliable  publisher  before  you 
buy  any  unknown  goods. 

Agricultural  News-Notes 

The  farm  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
cultivated. 

Sweden  is  now  raising  forest  trees 
faster  than  it  is  cutting  them  down-. 

The  state  of  New  York  now  produces 
about  one  ninth  of  the  hay  and  forage  of 
the  United  States. 

Not  more  than  one  fifteenth  of  the 
roads  in  the  United  States  have  been 
properly  improved. 

The  forty-second  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange  was  recently  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Now  that  the  national  pure-food  law  is 
in  force,  the  producers  of  foods  of  all 
kinds  should  aim  to  deal  honestly  with 
consumers. 

The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  (England) 
reports,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  voting 
contest,  that  "Cox's  Orange  pippin  heads 
the  list  of  the  choicest  dessert'  apples." 
Quality  is  now  becoming  an  important 
factor,  and  Grimes'  Golden  is  equally  en- 
titled to  as  high  a  position  as  a  dessert 
fruit.  * 


A  RED  MARK 

in  the  square  below  indicates  that  your  sub- 
scription has  expired  or  expires  this  month. 
Please  renew  it  now. 


See  Our  Liberal  Offers  on  Pages  28  and  30. 
Good  for  15  Days  More  Only. 


WE  TEACH  YOU 
BY  MAIL 


We  fit  you  in  spare  time  for 
positions  of  Railway  Fire- 
manorBrakeman.  We  have 
hundreds  of  graduates  at  work 
earning  from  1100  to  $185  a 
month.  This  is  the  school  that 
makes  good  with   the  rail* 
roads  — that's  why  we  are  en- 
by   all  the  great  railway  man- 
They  want  our  graduates.  Our  in- 
structors are  all  practical  railroad  men 
actively  employed  by  railroads  while  they 
teach  young  men  for  the  same  kind  of  work 
—that's  why  our  graduates  make  good. 

If  you  want  to  learn  right,  doa't  waste 
your  time  on  cheap  schools— resolve  to- 
day to 


BE  A. 
RAILROAD  MAN 


but  resolve  to  take  the  course  that  will 
make  you  a  good  one,  and  write  for  free 
catalog  and  full  information  about  our 
school.  If  you  prefer  the  electric  road  to 
steam,  we  offer  you  the  most  complete 
Electric  Railway  Course  for  Motor- 
men  or  Conductors  ever  devised.  We 
can  fit  you  for  competent  service  in  a  few 
weeks  so  that  you  can  go  to  work  at  good 
wages.  Other  oourses  nt  young  men  and 
ladies  for  Stenographers  and  Bookkeep- 
ers for  commercial  nouses  or  government 
positions.  Our  Civil  Service  Courses  pre- 
pare you  to  pass  successful  ex-  -/.y 
animations.  Don't  stay  out  v^frg 
of  work  long  or  in  a  poorly  wjL^  "  i\ 
paid  position  when  this" 
great  school  can  make  you 
valuable  and  assist  you  to 
an  excellent  position.  Write 


today  for  free  catalog  — 
mention  which  course  you 
wish  to  take  and  state  age. 

The  Wenthe  Rj,  Cor.  School.  - 
Boi149,  Fweport.  III. 


BE  A  SALESMAN 

Salesmen  earn  the  biggest  salaries  of 
any  class  of  men  In  the  world.  From 
$1000  to  $10,000  a  year  and  expenses.  Over 
500,000  employed  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  We  will  teach  you  to  be 
one  by  mail  in  8  weeks  and  through  our 
FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 
assist  yon  to  secure  a  position  with,  a  reliable 
firm.  We  have  placed  hundreds  of  our  Graduates 
in  good  positions  and  always  have  scores  of  good 
openings.  If  you  are  ambitious  and  want  to  en- 
ter the  easiest,  best  paid,  most  pleasant  occu- 
pation in  the  world,  write  for  our  free  hook 

A  Knight  of  the  Grip."  Address  nearest  office. 

0eutI68  National  Salesman's  Training  Association 

Chicago       New  York       San  Francisco 
 Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention.  .-tf^^ff^*- 


Agents  Wanted 


AGENTS 


The  latest,  most 
useful  quick  sell- 
ing novelty  ever 
put  out  is  our 

S-PIECE 


Dinner 


^^^HiiilBPaii  Set 

Set  consists  of  steel  knife  andf  ork  with  polished  wood 
handles,  brass  riveted,  sliding  each  into  the  other,  as 
shown.  Every  working  man  buys  one  at  sight.  Get  it 
while  it's  new.  Write  today  for  special  proposition. 
TJ.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.  1 3  Barney  Block,  Barton, O. 

SIIUBOAWEEK  SURE 

formers  "Ever-Rurfr*' 
Too  I  Kit  does  IL 

Agents  going  wild 
over  results.  M.Sny-  1 
der  made  $46  in  2  hrs. 
Joseph  Fine  took  65 
orders  in  two  days.  M.  D,  Finch  sold  42  in  9  hrs.  Had  no 
experience.  You  can  do  it.  To  show  it  means  a  sale.  FREE 
SAMPLE  to  workers,  Foote  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  801  Dayton,  0. 

AGENTS       NINE  IN  ONE  ffiD=» 

S75  monthly.   ^mKinatiAnMi.  .Sr 
Rolling  Pin.  Nine  articles  combined.  Lightning  Seller. 
Send  for  Sample.  FOR  SHE  E  MFG.  CO.,  Box  205,  Dayton,  0. 


$90 


A  MONTH,  S60  Expense  Allowance  at  start, to  put 
out  Herchandise&Grocery  Catalogs. Mail  order  house. 
American  Home  Supply  "Co.  .Desk  ID.  Chicago.  Ill 


APCUTO  UlAUTCfl  to  sell  direct  to  consumers.  Big  profits. 
AuCnlO  YYANICU  Groceries,  Coffees,  Teas,  Flavors,  Per- 
fumes, Soaps,  etc. With  or  without  premiums.  Write  for  Catalog  A. 

BUSH  WAX"  FLAVOKINft  EXTRACT  CO. 
951  Water  St.  Decatur.  111. 


Niiratef  of  Soda 


Nitrate  Ol  Soda  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  pro- 
duces  not  only  more  tons  to  the  acre,  but  cleaner 
and  higher  grade 

TIMOTHY 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free 

Let  us  send  sufficient. Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try,  asking 
Only  that  you  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know 
the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the  best  re- 
sults, we  offer,  as  a  prize,  Prof.  Voorhees'  most  valuable  book 
on  fertilizers,  their  composition  and  how  to  use  for  different 
crops.   Handsomely  bound,  327  pages. 

Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  by  post  card,  as  this  offer 
is  necessarily  limited.  "  Grass  Growing  for  Profit,"  another 
book  at  useful  information,  will  be  sent  free  to  farmers  while 
the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in  which  this 
advertisement  is  seen. 

Send  name  and  complete  address  on  fast  card 

'    MB.  S,  MYERS.  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Hassan,  New  York 
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Let  Me  LEND  X2S 


Mr.  Edison 

5.21  T7C»         WaTlt  t0  See  ° 
Kj<AyZ>»  Phonograph  in 

every  American  Home.'* 


For  the  Phonograph,  as 

''you  may  know,  is  the  wizard's 
hobby  and  pet.    He  has  worked 
and  studied  over  it  constantly 
until  today  it  is  a  perfect  musical 
instrument,  just  such  a  clean  and 
wholesome  home  entertainer  as 
the  inventor's  genial,  kindly  nature 
would  wish  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  years  to  come. 


FREE  LOAN! 


Tills  Latest  Style  EdiSOIl  Phonograph,  the  perfected  model  of  the  great  Edison  Factory.    You  ought 

to  hear  it  laugh,  sing  and  play — side-splitting,  beautiful,  sentimental  songs,  vaudeville,  opera — everything. 


this  EDISON 

Phonograph 

Without 

Charge 

F.  K.  BABSON, 

Edison  Phonograph 
Distributers 


My  Offer: 


REMEMBER  :  I  do  not  ask  for  your  money.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  pay 
us  one  cent.  I  want  to  lend  you  this  wonderful  latest  style  phonograph, 
lend  it  to  you  absolutely  free,  and  I  only  ask,  and  I  will  feel  repaid,  that 
when  this  king  of  entertainers  arrives  that  you  will  invite  a  few  of  your 
friends  to  share  with  you  a  free  concert  of  the  finest  music  from  the  most 
distinct  and  the  most  easily  understood  of  all  phonographs.  Read  my 
great  free  loan  offer  below. 

I  will  lend  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper 
a  genuine  Edison 
Standard  Phono- 
graph, with  our  Parlor  Grand  Equipment  added.  I  will  allow  this 
phonograph  to  remain  in  your  home  while  you  and  your  friends  enjoy 
its  sweetest  music — all  its  varied  entertainment — without  charging  you 
one  cent.  You  may  then  return  the  outfit  at  my  expense  without  having 
incurred  any  obligation  to  buy,  without  any  obligation  whatsoever. 

F.  K.  BABSON. 

MiVw*  f  11  mnCP  *  1  know  that  when  your  friends  once  hear  a  genuine 
*«V     *  1^"^^  •    New  Style  Edison  with  its  perfect  tone  reproduction, 

they  will  want  one.  If  they  do  not  buy  at  once — they  will  send  at  some  future  time.  By 
lending  a  few  people  the  new  machines,  letting  them  play  the  machines  for  their  friends, 
I  will  quickly  acquaint  everybody  with  the  superiority  of  the  Latest  Style  Edison. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  sell  a  single  outfit — in  fact,  we  cannot  allow  one  cent  discount  from 
our  rock-bottom  price  on  the  Edison.  But  I  would  like  you  to  tell  your  friends  that  one 
of  these  grand  entertainers  may  be  secured  at  the  most  surprisingly  low  prices,  either  for 
cash  in  full,  or  for  only  $2.00  a  month  to  $3.50  a  month,  and  without  interest  on  deferred 
payments.  Perhaps  you  yourself  will  prefer  to  keep  this  king  of  entertainers,  this  endless 
source  of  recreation  and  amusement  in  your  home  rather  than  to  return  the  outfit,  but  at 
any  rate,  I  will  thank  you  just  for  borrowing  the  phonograph  and  you  may  feel  perfectly 
free  to  tend  it  back,  just  as  I  say,  at  my  expense. 

Edison  Catalog 

Now  I  want  to  send  you  at  once 
our  FREE  Edison  catalog  and  list 
of  1,500  Edison  Gold -Moulded 
Records,  so  you  can  pick  out  just  the 
machine  and  the  records  which  you 
would  like  to  borrow  on  my  free  loan 
plan.  Sign  the  coupon  in  the  corner. 
Send  letter  or  postal  if  you  wish  but 
coupon  will  do.    But  write  now. 

If  you  have  not  sent  your  request 
for  a  catalog  before,  will  you  favor 
me  by  sending  your  name  and  ad- 
dress at  once?  Even  if  you  do  not 
want  to  borrow  the  phonograph 
until  a  little  later,  send  for  a 
catalog  now.  The  catalog 
costs  you  absolutely 
nothing.    Sign  the 
coupon  now. 


FREE 


Lots  of  Fun 


with  an  Edison 
PHONOGRAPH 


Fun  for  the  children,  for  the  young  folks,  fun  for  the  old  folks,  lots  of  fun  and 
entertainment  for  every  member  of  your  family. 

No  one  can  listen  to  the  stirring  music  of  the  world's  greatest  military  bands,  the 
popular  "rag  time"  stunts,  the  monologist's  hits,  the  side-splitting  minstrel  jokes,  the 
old  love  songs  and  the  best  sacred  music — no  one  can  listen  to  this  clean,  wholesome, 
instructive  and  varied  entertainment  without  being  impressed  and  delighted.  Think 
what  an  influence  for  good  is  good  music.  Think  what  an  opportunity  it  is  to  be  able 
to  hear  the  world's  great  singers  in  grand  opera  roles,  singing  which  would  cost  yon 

$5  and  even  $10  for  a  seat  at  the  grand  opera 
in  big  cities.  Think  what  an  ever  ready  re- 
source of  entertainment  and  pleasure  for 
your  friends  and  guests  in  this  talking  ma* 
chine,  this  instrument  which  talks  and  sings 
and  plays  right  in  your  own  home.  Surely 
the  Edison  phonograph  is  rightly  called  the 
treasure  bouse  of  home  entertainment. 

And  look  at  these  pictures  of  happy  home 
scenes.  See  the  delighted  children  sitting 
around  the  machine,  which  to  them  is  the 
embodiment  of  wonderment,  the  great 
tones  coming  from  the  horn — the  funny 
stories,  the  beautiful  music — all  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  young.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  else  that  can  possibly  make  the 
children  as  happy  as  an  Edison  Phonograph. 

Grandfather  and  grandmother  are  taken  back  to  the  joyous  days  of  their  glorious 
youth.  They  live  over  again  their  own  love 
scenes  of  50  years  ago  as  they  listen  perhaps 
to  the  very  love  song  which  always  makes 
their  hearts  beat  faster. 

You  make  your  own  selections  from  the 
free  list  of  1,500  Edison  gold  moulded 
records.  And  in  this  list  you  will  find  some 
of  the  old  love  songs  which  grandfather  sang 
to  grandmother  in  years  gone  by.  Every-  |gy 
thing  that  is  pure  and  clean  and  wholesome 
in  entertainment  is  reproduced  in  Edison 
gold  moulded  and  Amberol  records.  You 
should  send  the  coupon. 

And  look  at  the  happy  family  gathered  around  the  blazing  hearth.  What  better 

or  more  satisfactory  pleasure  for  a  long 
winter  evening.  Father  and  mother,  grand- 
father and  grandmother — the  dear  old  folks — 
and  the  young  people,  too,  safe  in  their  own 
home  and  exposed  to  no  temptations — all  the 
family  bound  together  and  enjoying  the  same 
pleasure,  hearing  the  same  songs  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  same  ludicrous  stories  as  they  come 
forth  from  Mr.  Edison's  great  invention. 

Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  allow  your 
own  family  this  pleasure,  especially  when 
you  can  do  so  without  one  cent  of  expense? 
I  not  only  offer  but  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  lend  you  such  a  source  of  enjoyment. 
The  latest  style  Edison  Standard  phonograph 
with  our  Parlor  Grand  Equipment  added  which  I  offer  to  lend  yon  free  is  so  different 
from  the  squeaking,  scratching,  rasping  talking  machines  you  have  heard  before  that  I 
want  to  familiarize  everyone  with  its  charm,  its  simplicity,  its  perfect  mechanism, 
and  its  tone  quality.  And  there  is  no  better  way  to  familiarize  everyone  with  this  per- 
fect outfit  than  to  lend  it  to  the  honorable  and  intelligent  readers  of  this  paper.  All  I 
ask  in  return  for  the  loan  is  that  you  invite  some  of  yonr  friends  to  become  familiar 
with  the  Genuine  Edison  Phonograph. 

Gend  f  rtf*  A  rntnlnn  Read  my  tree  loan  oner  on  this  pace.  Remember  you 
Jl-uu  ava  ra,  vai«uv||i  do  not  pay  a  cent.  You  enjoy  an  Edison  phonorrapb  In 
your  own  borne  free.   And  you  oan  ship  It  back  at  my  cxpeota.  Sand  for  a  fro*  catalog  now. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers, 

.Edison  Block,  Suite  3531,  CH1CAOO,  ILL. 


Owners  of  Edixons  1909  Model  Equipments  Now  Ready.'  All  those  who  already  own  an  Edison  phonograph 
can  wonderfully  improve  their  old  machines,  making  them  almost  like  the  new  1909  machines,  and  can  also  get  the 
SUPERB  ntw  1909  Edison  Amberol  records,  the  loudest,  clearest,  most  beautiful  records  ever  made,  playing 
TWICE  AS  LONG  as  any  of  the  records  heretofore  made.    Owners  of  Edisons— write  for  free  circular  AA, 

describing  all  this.—F.K.  BABSON.  Manager. 
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The  Condition  of  Market  Milk 


Recently  there  was  published  a  dis- 
quieting statement  to  the  effect  that 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  milk 
delivered  in  New  York  City  was  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  That  city's 
board  of  health  immediately  rushed  into 
print  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the 
statement,  but  admitted  in  doing  so  that 
their  tests  and  inspection  showed  that 
(only)  thirty-three  per  cent  could  be 
considered  in  that  class,  from  their  point 
of  view.  Giving  each  authority  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  and  averaging  the  differ- 
ence, it  would  be  conservative  to  say 
that  fifty-four  per  cent,  or  more  than 
half  of  the  milk  used  by  all  classes  in 
the  metropolis,  was  unwholesome,  un- 
clean, germ  infected,  unfit  for  use.  And 
Xew  York  is  not  alone  in  this  deplorable 
trouble  with  her  milk  supply ;  in  other 
large  cities  the  conditions  are  similar, 
varying  only  in  degree. 

What  a  disparaging  commentary  on  the 
lack  of  application  of  modern  methods  in 
dairying !  What  obvious,  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  filthy  stables  and  unsanitary 
dairies !  What  a  reproach  to  dairy  hus- 
bandry !  What  a  rebuke  to  the  personality 
and  character  of  the 
dairyman !  And  he  is 
blameworthy,  as  are 
also  others  who  have 
to  do  with  the  hand- 
ling a.id  delivery  of 
a  city's  milk  supply. 
But  the  cu!oability  of. 
the  other  man  does 
not  in  any  degree 
serve  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  his  own 
dereliction.  His  is  a 
tub  that  must  stand 
on  its  own  bottom. 
He  is  answerable  in 
so  far  as  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with 
him. 

The  environments 
affecting  the  milk 
supply  of  New  York 
are  probably  more  un- 
favorable than  those 
of  almost  any  other 
city  in  the'  United 
States.  Yet  the  com- 
plaining cry,  "Un- 
clean !  unclean!" 
comes  up  from  the 
milk  consumer  of  the 

cities  everywhere.  ,|The  charge  is  justi- 
fied, and  the  war  that  has  been  waged, 
and  that  is  still  on,  against  unclean  and 
unwholesome  milk  is  a  righteous  fight. 
It  should  terminate  in  nothing  short  of 
victory  for  the  forces  that  are  working 
for  a  betterment  of  conditions ;  not  alone 
for  the  sake  of  the  babies  it  kills,  the 
grown  folk  it  infects  with  disease,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  better  class  of  milk 
producer,  the  conscientious,  painstaking 
dairyman,  who  would  benefit  by  the  im- 
provement, even  should  it  mean  the  ex- 
termination of  the  slipshod,  unsanitary 
"milkeries."  This  last  will  most  likely 
be  by  a  process  of  elimination  of  condi- 
tions rather  than  men. 

New  York's  milk  supply  conies  from 
six  different  states.  There  are  thirty 
thousand  dairies  and  six  hundred  cream- 
eries sending  their  supply  from  eighty- 
six  thousand  farms,  and  the  distances 


from  which  it  is  shipped  varies  from 
forty  to  four  hundred  miles.  It  can 
readily  be  understood  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  to  maintain  an  effective  personal 
inspection  of  all  the  farms  furnishing 
milk.  Even  if  enough  inspectors  could 
be  employed,  they  would  be  handicapped 
in  their  work 'by  the  farmers  themselves. 
As  an  instance,  it  is  reported  that  a 
statement  was  recently  issued  to  the  milk 
producers  about  Middletown,  New  York, 
by  O.  M.  Mapes,  leader  of  the  Dairy- 
man's League  movement  in  .  Orange 
Count)'.  The  burden  of  his  advice  is  to 
kick  the  inspectors  off  the  farms.  He 
says :  "The  health  commissioner  will 
find  that  he  has  bitten  off  more  than  he 
can  chew.  He  cannot  enforce  his  rules 
because  he  has  no  jurisdiction  outside 
the  city."  What  little  probability  there 
is  of  obtaining  cleanly  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions on  the  farms  of  such  men  as 
this  must  be  manifest  to  the  most  prej- 
udiced. The  only  reply  to  such  an  atti- 
tude would  be  to  bar  their  milk  from  the 
city.  And  it  can  be  done ;  and,  further,  it 
should  be  done,  at  least  until  they  wake 


if  the  dairyman  did  not  immediately  and 
radically  mend  his  ways  his  milk  would 
be  barred  from  shipment.  A  good  deal 
of  work  has  already  been  done  along 
this  line,  and  the  results  have  been  prompt 
and  satisfactory.  This  method  will  get 
as  good  results  in  all  the  states,  even 
outside  the  one  in  which  the  city  is  lo- 
cated, as  though  a  government  inspector 
stood  guard  at  the  door  of  every  dairy. 
When  the  fight  for  pure,  clean  milk  is 
properly  started  by  a  city's  board  of 
health  it  will  soon  reach  the  source  of 
the  trouble,  ending  in  a  renovation,  clean- 
ing up  and  general  improvement  of  the 
stables,  feeding  stuffs,  sanitary  milking 
arrangements,  care  in  handling  the  milk, 
and  such  other  unfavorable  conditions 
as  are  factors  in  milk  production. 

But  until  this  reign  of  better  condi- 
tions shall  be  realized,  what?  The  answer 
for  the  present  seems  to  be  pasteur- 
ization. This  in  spite  of  the  objection 
of  some  to  what  they  are  pleased  to 
term  "boiled  milk,"  even  though  such 
is  not  the  fact.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
and  there  are  several,  the  attitude  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Mapes  would  furnish 
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up  to  the  realization  that  the  health  and 
lives  of  others  are  vital  factors  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  that  the  cities 
must  have,  will  have,  purer,  cleaner  milk. 

There  is  a  way,  and  at  present,  or  until 
some  more  drastic  measures  can  be  ap- 
plied, only  one  effective  way  ~to  remedy 
the  unwholesome  conditions  of  market 
milk  for  the  cities,  including  all  those 
from  forty  thousand-  to  fifty  thousand  up. 

By  diplomatic,  yet  clearly  defined  and 
positive  action,  the  board  of  health  could 
make  of  every  dealer  an  active  inspector 
by  holding  him  severely  and  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality  and  purity  of 
the  milk  he  handles.  By  bringing  him 
up  with  a  short  turn  and  condemning 
his  supply  when  it  falls  below  a  certain 
fixed  standard  he  would  naturally  _  be 
very  prompt  in  getting  after  the  dairy- 
men who  were  producing  the  poor  milk 
or  violating  the  rules  of  sanitation.  Then 


sufficient  argument  for  pasteurization.  It 
offers  the  best  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer against  milk  brought  to  the  city 
that  is  below  a  certain  standard  of  purity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  offers  encourage- 
ment to  a  certain  class  of  milk  producers 
to  feel  that  no  matter  how  dirty  their 
milk,  it  will  be  made  pure  by  pasteur- 
ization. And  the  word  "dirty"  is  used 
advisedly.  The  amount  of  feces  contained 
in  the  milk  received  by  the  cities  would 
be  ample  to  fertilize  a  fair-sized  garden. 
And  once  feces  enters  milk  it  is  there  to 
stay,  for  its  composition  is  at  once  dis- 
solved and  the  contamination  is  com- 
plete ;  no  amount  of  boiling  will  eliminate 
it,  although  it  may  destroy  the  harmful 
germs  it  contains. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  engaged  in  recent  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  origin  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  that  it  is  infected 


with  these  germs  from  the  exterior  of 
the  cow;  that  is,  tubercle  bacilli  are  dis- 
seminated with  the  feces  of  tuberculous 
cattle.  This  is  shown  to  be  the  case  by 
microscopic  examinations,  by  inoculation 
and  by  ingestion  experiments,  in  which 
it  was  proved  that  feces  are  the  most 
dangerous  factor  in  the  dissemination  of 
tubercle  bacilli  by  cattle  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  and  that  in  this  respect  feces 
must  be  regarded  as  having  a  place  with 
cattle  similar  to  that  commonly  accorded 
to  sputa  from  tuberculous  persons.  Cat- 
tle do  not  expectorate.  The  infectious 
matter  that  is  coughed  up  from  their 
lungs  is  swallowed,  passed  through  the 
digestive  tract  and  scattered  with  the 
feces. 

Doctor  Schroeder.  in  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  investigations  and  experiments 
extending  over  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
says  that  he  believes  that  milk  from  tu- 
berculous cows,  whose  udders  are  not 
affected,  or  the  structures  connected  with 
it  are  not  diseased,  is  free  from  tuber- 
cular infection,  unless  it  has  been  con- 
taminated with  particles  of  feces,  or 
some  other  material  that  contains  tubercle 
bacilli  from  the  out- 
side of  the  cows,  or 
from  their  environ- 
ment. Other  eminent 
authorities  also  claim 
that  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis  are  not 
present  in  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows,  even 
when  in  advanced 
stages,  unless  the  ud- 
der is  diseased,  and 
that  it  is  infected  only 
after  drawing,  by  out- 
side matter,  especially 
the  dust  and  particles 
of  feces. 

The  bodies  of  cattle, 
more  particularly  the 
legs  and  flanks  about 
the  udder,  are  splashed 
and  daubed  with  feces, 
both  in  the  stable  and 
out  in  the  open,  and 
they  lie  down  and  get 
their  bodies  coated  with 
it.  Feces  are  general- 
ly splashed  and  thrown 
against  the  partitions 
of  stalls  and  walls  of 
stables  and  are  pro- 
miscuously switched  about  by  the  soiled 
tails  of  the  animals,  and  only  strict  pre- 
cautions and  rigid  measures  will  pre- 
vent it  from  getting  into  the  milk  pail 
and  on  the  hands  and  clothing  of  the 
milkers.  In  some  dairies  the  quantity 
of  feces,  both  fresh  and  dry,  that  finds 
its  way  into  the  milk  pail,  to  judge  by 
the  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  milk  cans 
and  bottles,  is  so  great  as  to  indicate 
the  rankest  carelessness — a  carelessness 
that  is  almost  a  criminal  disregard  for 
the  health,  and  even  the  life,  of  the 
consumer. 

The  state-  commissioner  of  domestic 
animals,  in  his  last  report  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut,  says  of  bovine  tu- 
berculosis: "Experience  and  observations 
of  the  last  seven  years  prove  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  a  stable  disease;  that  it 
is  verv  rarely,  if  ever,  transmitted  from 
one  animal  'to  another  in  pasture,  and 
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that  the  scourge  will  never  be  perma- 
nently removed  from  the  dairy  herds  un- 
til more  sanitary  methods  and  conditions 
are  introduced  into  the  great  majority  of 
the  stables  where  the  dairy*  cows  are 
housed."  ** 

So  that,  starting  at  any  point  you  may 
in  a  discussion  on  pure  milk,  whether  it 
be  concerning,  wholesomeness  in  general 
or  its  infection  with  or  transmissive  prop- 
erties of  disease,  it  all  finally  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  sanitation,  of 
cleanliness.  Clean,  clean,  clean !  That 
should  be  the  password  into  and  the 
watchword  of  the  dairy  business.  And 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dairyman  (and  his 
customers)  there  should  be  added  unto 
the  Ten  Commandments  this  more  vi- 
tally important  one,  ''Thou  shalt  be 
clean."  And  the  punishment  for  the  least 
infraction  of  this  commandment  should 
be  sudden  and  certain  and — well,  some- 
thing very'  awful,  even  for  the  minimum 
penalty. 

Factors  in  Securing  Pure  Milk 

Early  in  the  movement  begun  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  secure  pure 
milk  tor  the  District  of  Columbia,  Sec- 
retary Wilson  said  to  the  writer :  "Any 
campaign  inaugurated  to  secure  pure  milk 
for  a  city  is  necessarily  a  difficult  one  to 
carry  through  to  success,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  almost  impossible  to 
regulate  the  conditions  of  production. 
There  are  so  many  essential  factors  to 
be"  taken  into  consideration,  so  many 
untoward  circumstances  and  conditions 
to  overcome.  The  dairy  herd  must  be 
healthy  and  absolutely  free  from  any  or- 
ganic disease ;  that's  one  good  thing.  The 
water  supply  for  the  use  of  the  herd, 
both  in  the  stable  and  in  the  field,  must 
be  pure  and  free  from  any  injurious  bac- 
teria ;  that's  another  good  thing.  The 
perfect  cleanliness  of  the  stables,  the  re- 
moval of  feces  promptly,  the  freedom  of 


the  stalls,  walls  and  partitions  from  ac- 
cumulation of  foreign  matter,  and  the 
air  from  dust  of  any  kind ;  that's  another 
good  thing.  The  careful  and  thorough 
brushing  and  cleaning  of  the  cows,  es- 
pecially the  flanks  and  udders  before 
milking;  that's  another  good  thing.  The 
scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  milkers' 
clothes,  hands  and  morals;  that's  another 
good  thing.  The  thoroughly  effectual 
straining  of, the  milk  through  several  wire 
screens  and  thickness  of  fine  cheese  cloth 
as  it  is  drawn  from  the  udder  into  the 
pail,  and  afterward  into  the  cooler ;  that's 
another  good  thing.  The  rapid  lowering 
of  the  temperature  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  milking;  that's  another  good  thing. 
Passing  the  milk,  immediately  it  is  drawn, 
through  a  cream  separator,  to  remove  all 
foreign  matter;  that's  another  good  thing. 
The  greatest  care  that  can  be  exercised 
in  washing  and  sterilizing  the  dairy'  uten- 
sils, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  germs 
collecting ;  that's  another  good  thing. 
The  nicest  attention  as  to  cleanliness  in 
handling  the  milk  at  all  times,  in  plac- 
ing in  cans  or  bottles  and  sealing  against 
contact  with  the  air  and  storage  at  a 
low  temperature ;  that's  another  good 
thing.  All  of  these  things  are  good ;  they 
are  essential,  they  are  necessary.  But  all 
the  care  and  attention  that  may  be  be- 
stowed upon  one  of  these  things  to  .the 
neglect  of  the  others  will  not  produce  pure 
milk.  Each  precaution  and  detail  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  other,  and  if  one  of  them  is 
slighted  or  disregarded,  no  matter  how 
much  vigilant  care  and  management  may 
be  practised  in  the  other  things,  the  main 
intention,  that  of  making  clean,  whole- 
some milk,  will  be  subverted,  and  failure 
will  be  the  net  result.  So,  in  our  cam- 
paign for  a  purer  milk  we  will  look  after 
all  of  these  things,  singly  and  collectively, 
giving  to  each  the  attention  that  it  seems 
to  require." 
And  what  they  accomplished  in  definite, 


tangible,  working  results  is  so  marked 
and  notable  as  to  be  a  revelation  to  those 
boards  of  health  in  other  cities  who  have 
been  working  without  success  to  secure 
the  same  results.  When  a  dairyman's 
milk  fell  below  the  standard  for  Wash- 
ington, or  he  was  found  derelict  in 
maintaining  the  sanitary  regulations  as 
prescribed,  his  milk  was  forthwith  barred 
from  the  market.  Then  there  was  a  fur- 
ther sting  in  the  lash ;  he  couldn't  come 
back  until  he  woke  up  and  "toed  the 
mark."  And  it  did  not  take  the  milk 
producers  that  supplied  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington long  to  learn  that  the  people  there 
wanted  what  they  wanted  just  as  they 
wanted  it,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  fall 
in  line.  Only  recently  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington barred  the  milk  from  New  York 
shippers  from  entering  their  market;  it 
was  too  low  in  purity  and  cleanliness  to 
meet  their  standard.  Such  milk,  how- 
ever, is  now  being  sold  in  New  York. 

Milk  is  More  Dangerous  Than  Water 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Professor  Hays,  said  to  the  writer  that 
he  believed  the  milk  supply  of  a  city  was 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  effects  of 
a  poor  water  supply,  and  that  strict  at- 
tention to  the  former  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  latter. 

The  medical  journals  have  in  the  last 
twenty  years  recorded  fifty-one  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever,  of  over  twenty-two'  hun- 
dred cases ;  twenty-six  epidemics  of  scar- 
let fever,  of  over  sixteen  hundred  cases; 
eleven  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  of  over 
five  hundred  cases ;  ten  epidemics  of  other 
diseases,  of  over  seven  hundred  cases ; 
all  of  which  were  directly  due  and  trace- 
able to  contaminated,  milk.  To  cite  one 
instance :  In  Stamford,  Connecticut,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-six  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  resulting  in  twenty-two  deaths, 
were  reported  in  a  little  over  a  month. 
Careful  investigation  traced  every  one  of 


these  cases  to  a  foul  well  on  the  farm  of 
a  retail-milk  dealer.  A  map  made  at  the 
time  of  the  location  of  the  cases  com- 
pletely covered  this  man's  delivery  route, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  doctors  did  not 
drive  off  this  dairyman's  milk  route  to 
attend  their  patients.  While  water  was 
the  cause,  milk  was  the  agent  that  car- 
ried the  germs  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Webster,  of  the  Government  Dairy 
Division,  said  to  me  that  he  believed  that 
merit,  a  more  careful  regard  for  sani- 
tation, would  advance  the  price  of  milk 
as  well  as  improve  conditions.  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  keynote  to  the  situation. 
But  until  some  better  provision  and  sys- 
tem of  inspection  can  be  maintained  over 
the  farms  supplying  milk  to  the  large 
cities,  such  as  Washington  inaugurated, 
this  will  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
smaller  cities  and  the  towns  that  are 
served  in  whole  or  in  part  by  individual 
dairymen. 

Wherever  the-  dairyman  has  devoted 
the  necessary  care  and  attention  to  his 
work  to  produce  a  pure,  clean,  whole- 
some quality  of  milk,  something  better 
than  the  other  fellow,  he'  has  had  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  advanced  prices  for 
his  product ;  providing,  of  course,  that 
he  makes  the  fact  known  to  the  con- 
sumer. Clean,  healthful  milk  will  sell 
at  home  at  a  profit ;  it  need  not  be  shipped 
four  hundred  miles  to  New  York,  or 
some  other  city,  to  be  dumped  into  the 
great  mass  of  common  stuff,  and  at  the 
price  of  something  like  three  cents  a 
quart.  It  is  up  to  the  milk  producer  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  product,  and 
then  he  can  demand  and  command  a  bet- 
ter price  for  it — a  price  that  will  give 
him  a  "living"  return  and  that  will  pay 
him  for  the  extra  attention. 

When  the  dairyman  realizes  this,  or  is 
willing  to  recognize  the  fact,  the  milk 
problem  of  the  cities  will  be  solved. 

R.  M.  Win  an  s. 


Agriculture  for  Boys 

A  Farm  School  Under  the  Trees 


The  writer  last  summer  attended  two 
encampments  in  Illinois  where  a 
kind  of  farm  school  was  conducted 
for  one  week.  One  camp  was  in  a  grove 
at  th'e  edge  of  Lovington,  and  the  other 
was  in  a  natural-woods  park  a  mile  north 
of  Greenfield.  Large  meeting  tents  and 
smaller  sleeping  tents  were  provided;  the 
boys  brought  blankets,  and  their  only  ex- 
pense was  railroad  fare  and  board,  meals 
at  restaurant  or  boarding  tent  being 
twenty  cents  each.  Many  people  of  the 
vicinity  attended  the  meetings  without 
camping. 

Beginning  at  eight  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing, two  or  three  hours  or  the  whole 
forenoon  was  spent  in  class  instruction, 
but  usually  one  address  was  given  before 
dinner.  More  talks  came  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  opportunity  for  sports  un- 
der a  director,  baseball  games,  football 
practise,  races  and  other  contests.  At 
night  there  was  usually  a  lantern  lecture 
and  an  address.  The  day  was  crowded 
full,  and  much  of  the  work  was  really 
interesting.  Most  of  the  instruction  was 
given  by  half  a  dozen  men  from  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana. 
The  young  and  older  people  were  greatly 
surprised  to  find  this  instruction  so  much 
better  and  more  important  than  they  had 
expected. 

The  Lesson* 

Mr.  A.  N.  Hume  took  his  class  one 
morning  on  a  short  excursion  to  find 
several  kinds  of  plants  belonging  to  each 
of  three  families;  and  these  plants  were 
brought  to  camp  and  studied  the  next 
hour.  One  was  the  grass  family,  known 
by  its  hair-like  roots,  jointed  stem,  and 
leaf  wrapped  around  the  stem  in  a  sort 
of  sheath.  Corn  belongs  to  this  family; 
sedge  docs  not ;  wheat  and  oats  are 
grasses. 

Smartweeds  have  swelled  joints  and 
the  end  of  the  leaf  is  wrapped  about 
the  joint,  but  does  not  form  a  sheath. 
The  docks,  buckwheats  and  sorrels  have 
the  same  characteristics,  and  all  belong  in 
one  family. 

Locust  plants,  cow  peas,  beans,  all  the 
clovers  and  alfalfa  belong  in  another 
family,  called  legumes;  they  all  have  the 
same  kind  of  flower.  A  very  important 
fact  about  all  legumes  is  that  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances  the  roots  may  have 
little  bunches,  or  nodules,  on  them,  each 
containing  millions  of  bacteria,  which 
have  the  peculiar  pow-er  of  taking  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  turning  it  over  to 
the  soil  and  the  plants.  This  power  to 
secure  nitrogen  makes  the  legumes  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  for  no  other  kind  of 
plants  have  this  power,  and  nitrogen  is 
a  most  valuable  plant  food  which  is  run- 
ning low  in  manv  soils,  while  there  is 


an  inexhaustible  supply  of  it  in  the  air. 
One  of  the  interesting  side  items  devel- 
oped on  an  excursion  was  that  the  bull 
nettle  belongs  to  the  same  family  (the 
nightshades)  as  the  tomato,  the  potato, 
jimsori  weed  and  ground  cherries.  To- 
matoes can  be  grafted  upon  potato  vines, 
and  then  the  plant  will  bear  potatoes 
under  ground  and  tomatoes  above. 

On  one  excursion  Mr.  E.  A.  White  and 
his  class  "ran  the  levels"  for  a  tile  ditch, 
surveying,  figuring  and  setting  the  stakes 
for  several  stations.  Other  days  lie  used 
the  gang  plow,  grain  binder  and  mowing 
machines  to  show  how  the  adjustments 
were  made  and  how  to  remedy  the  com- 
mon troubles.  Many  questions  were  asked 
and  answered,  and  experienced  men  who 
had  used  such  machines  for  years  learned 
things  of  special  value  to  them.  His 
class  also  had  practise  in  splicing  ropes 
and  tying  different  .kinds  of  valuable  knots. 

Corn  judging  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
O.  D.  Center  and  Mr.  Hume,  each  pupil 
examining,  measuring  and  recording  the 
different  points  of  quality  in  a  sample  of 
ten  ears  of  corn.  Thirty-five  did  such 
one  morning  at  Greenfield,  twenty-six 
one  day  at  Lovington.  Seed-corn  selec- 
tion and  the  whole  work  of  the  season 
in  producing  a  crop  of  corn  were  topics 
well  discussed  in  different  addresses. 

Two  very  interesting  lessons  in  forge 
work  were  given  at  Lovington,  testing 
different  grades  of  iron  and  steel  and  ex- 
plaining some  of  the  simple  operations  in 
handling  hot  iron.  Mr.  W.  C.  Coffey 
gave  good  lessons  in  judging  different 
kinds  of  live  stock. 

In  a  separate  tent  at  Lovington  Miss 
Helen  M.  Pincomb  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  gave  lessons  in  household  science. 
This  instruction  proved,  if  possible,  even 
more  attractive  than  the  men's  work. 
Twenty  girls  made  bread,  while  a  larger 
audience  watched  them  and  heard  the 
instructions;  another  day  they  canned 
peaches;  they  had  an  object  lesson  in 
setting  a  table,  in  the  proper  furnishing 
of  a  bedroom,  and  heard  excellent  talks 
upon  caring  for  a  house. 

Study  of  the  Soil 

The  soil  nddrcsses  given  by  Prof.  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
were  the  most  important  and  impressive 
single  feature  of  the  encampments,  be- 
cause he  told  how  the  land  must  be 
treated  to  keep  it  rich  enough  to  grow 
good  crops  for  all  the  men  who  are  to 
farm  it  in  the  future  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years.  Our  common  ways 
of  farming  are  not  doing  this,  and  many 
Illinois  boys  now  going  to  school  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  grow  as  good  crops 
as  their  fathers  did  on  the  same  land. 

Arthur  J.  Bill. 


The  Manure  Spreader 

From  My  Experience  With  It 


My  first  experience  was  with  a  ma- 
nure spreader  of  forty-bushel  ca- 
pacity, and  my  present  one  has  a 
fifty-bushel  capacity.  Their  extended  use 
convinces  me  that  they  cut  in  half  the 
cost  of  removing  and  distributing  farm 
manure,  hard-wood  ashes,  floats  and  that 
class  of  fertilizers,  and  double  their  value. 

To  explain  more  fully  some  of  my  rea- 
sons for  arriving  at  the  above  conclusion, 
I  may  say  that  the  only  labor  done  by 
the  man  is  in  loading  the  spreader.  This 
is  done  a  little  more  rapidly  than  when 
he  must  also  spread  the  load  by  hand, 
for  he  is  not  exhausted  by  the  extremely 
hard  work  required  by  that  process.  The 
only  time  he  needs  to  hurry  is  while 
loading.  At  all  other  times  he  is  riding 
on  a  spring  seat  and  the  team  is  doing 
the  hurrying.  He  also  becomes  more 
interested  in  the  work  and  takes  a  pride 
in  it,  for  I  have  observed  that  in  hauling 
manure  on  a  wagon  each  man  prefers 
to  let  the  others  do  the  work,  while  with 
the  spreader  each  one  prefers  to  do  it. 

The  time  taken  to  drive  to  the  field 
with  a  loaded  spreader  is  a  little  less 
than  with  the  ordinary  farm  wagon,  for 
the  reason  that  the  high  hind  wheels, 
wide  tires  and  turned  axles  and  bearings 
make  a  lighter  draft  to  the  spreader. 

The  spreader  distributes  a  fifty-bushel 
load  in  from  about  three  to  ten  minutes, 
while  to  distribute  the  same  quantity  by 
hand  would  require  about  forty  minutes. 
The  conveniences  in  loading,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ground  over  which  we  haul, 
the  distance  we  are  hauling  and  other 
things  may  change  the  relative  amounts 
hauled,  but  I  conclude  that  a  fair  average 
is  that  with  a  spreader  the  manure  is 
removed  and  distributed  in  less  than  one 
half  the  time  required  when  handled  on 
an  ordinary  farm  wagon  and  distributed 
by  hand. 

The  Spreader  Increases  the  Benefits 
From  Manure 

My  experience  is  that  from  four  to 
six  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  produce 
as  good  results  when  applied  with  a 
spreader  as  double  that  amount  when 
spread  by  hand  on  very  similar  soil,  and 
the  benefit  has  been  apparent  during  the 
second,  third  arid  fourth  years  after  ap- 
plying. I  account  for  this  by  the  fact 
that  the  beater  of  the  spreader  revolv- 
ing rapidly  resembles  somewhat  the  cyl- 
inder of  a  thrashing  machine,  and  makes 
even  the  coarsest  manure  very  fine.  Not 
only  this,  but  it  distributes  the  manure 
<;o  uniformly  that  practically  every  square 
inch  of  the  soil  receives  its  share  of  the 
fertility  in  condition  to  be  more  surely 
and  readily  available  for  the  food  of  the 
plants  than  it  can  possibly  be  when  left 
in  lumps,  as  when  spread  by  hand.  The 


prime  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  fine 
pulverizing  of  either  soil  or  manure  is 
that  the  roots  of  plants  can  more  easily 
secure  the  plant  food.  * 

The  favorite  argument  which  farmers 
advance  to  defend  the  practise  of  spread- 
ing manure  by  hand,  and  applying  from 
two  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  spreader 
does,  and  leaving  it  coarse  and  lumpy, 
is :  The-  fertility  is  there  and  it  will  do 
good  some  time.  The  same  argument 
is  equally  good  to  defend  the  practise 
of  leaving  the  soil  in  clods  and  lumps. 
But  most  of  us  farmers  spread  the 
manure,  till  the  soil  and  plant  the  seed 
to  get  a  crop  at  the  next  harvest  instead 
of  years  hence. 

In  no  way  is  the  benefit  of  finely  pul- 
verizing and  evenly  distributing  the 
manure  more  apparent  than  in  top  dress- 
ing newly  seeded  fields  or  meadows.  The 
fertilizer  acts  more  quickly  and  gives 
the  grasses  and  clovers  an  early  start, 
which  is  very  important.  The  stalks, 
straw  and  lumps  are  torn  into  fine  pieces, 
so  that  they  are  not  raked  up  with  the 
hay.  to  its  great  damage.  In  fact,  many 
kinds  of  manure  which  could  not  be  used 
at  all  for  top  dressing  because  of  its 
coarseness  would  be  pulverized  by  the 
spreader  and  made  valuable. 

How  Manure  Should  Be  Applied 

Another  great  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  spreader  is  that  prac- 
tically each  square  yard  of  land  has  the 
same  amount  of  manure  distributed  upon 
it,  while  by  hand  spreading  some  square 
yards  will  have  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  loads  to  the  acre,  while 
others  will  have  little  or  none,  and  the 
thinner  we  attempt  to  spread  by  hand, 
the  more  serious  the  difficulty. 

To  obtain  the  most  benefit  from  the  use 
of  my  manure  spreader,  I  apply  the 
manure  to  heavy  sod  for  corn  and  top 
dress  my  meadows. 

I  apply  about  fifty-one  tons  of  hard- 
wood ashes  ,each  year  by  putting  on  the 
slow  -feed  and  filling  the  spreader  about 
half  full  of  manure,  and  putting  the  ashes 
on  top,  using  a  hood  to  prevent  their 
blowing  away. 

With  my  spreader  I  can  distribute 
three,  six,  nine  and  twelve  loads  to  the 
acre.  All  other  farm  machines  save 
manual  labor,  but  no'  other  machine  in- 
creases the  fertility  of  the  soil.  If  you 
have  no  manure  spreader,  get  one  and 
save  your  health  by  removing  the  manure 
as  fast  as  made,  your  strength  by  letting 
the  machine  and  the  horses  do  the  work 
that  they  will  do  much  better  than  you, 
and  the  productiveness  of  your  land  by 
returning  at  least  part  of  what  you  are 
taking  from  it  year  after  year  in  your 
crops.  Chas.  A.  Umosellk. 
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FROM  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS. 


Your  Very  Last  Chance 

To  Get  Farm  and  Fireside  at  These  Low  Prices 


February  28th  is  the  very  last  day  on  which  you  can  get  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  these  bargain  prices.  After  that  time  the  price  will  be  con- 
siderably higher. 

Only  a  few  days  more  remain.  Now  is  your  very  last  chance  to  re- 
new your  subscription  five  years  for  a  dollar — only  20  cents  a  year — less  than 
a  cent  a  number.  And  we  agree  to  refund  you  pro  rata  at  the  end  of  any 
year  if  you  feel  dissatisfied. 

Send  us  a  dollar  now  and  we  will  put  your  subscription  ahead  five  years 
from  the  time  when  it  expires. 

You  will  not  want  to  miss  the  cheerful  influence  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  your  home  twice  each  month.  You  will  not  want  to  miss  the 
timely,  helpful  farm  articles — the  best  that  money  can  buy.  And  the 
women  folks  will  surely  want  the  fashion  and  household  pages. 

You  know  that  Farm  and  Fireside  has  been  giving  its  subscribers 


twice  as  much  reading  matter  as  any  farm  paper  at  double  the  price. 

Xow  we  have  made  it  better  than  ever — added  new  editors  and  new 
features — printed  better  farm  articles  and  stories.  Thousands  of  our 
readers  tell  us  it  is  the  best  farm  paper  in  America.  All  we  know  is  that 
nearly  2,000.000  people  read  every  number.  That's  proof  enough  for  us — 
but  we  are  going  to  make  it  still  better! 

And  we  want  yon  who  are  in  the  family  to  reap  the  benefit  while  we 
do  it.  That  is  why  we  are  giving  you  this  Final  Last  Chance  to  subscribe 
at  the  low  prices. 

February  28th  is  the  very  last  day  at  these  prices.  .  If  you  want  to  save 
money  be  sure  to  send  your  order  before  that. 

We  feel  sure  that  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  already  done  so, 
will  grasp  this  final  opportunity  to  get  the  best  farm  and  family  paper  in 
America  at  a  lower  price  per  copy  than  any  one  of  them. 


February  28th  is  the  Very  Last  Day 

These  Great  Low-Price  Offers  Are  Open  to  Our  Readers.    This  is  Your  Last  Chance. 


"Home, 

Sweet 

Home" 

is  the  title  of  the 
beautiful  picture  we 
will  give  you  if  you 
accept  one  of  the 
offers  below  by 
February  2Sth.  This 
small  and  crude  re- 
production  can 
hardly  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  senti- 
ment and  beauty  in 
the  magnificent  re- 
production you  will 
get.  It  will  be  17  by 
22  inches  repro- 
duced on  heavy 
coated  stock  espec- 
ially for  the  readers 
of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, and  will  be 
sent  to  you  care- 
fully packed,  post- 
paid, ready  toadorn 
your  walls  the  min- 
ute you  get  it. 


A  Small  Reproduction  of  Balfour  Ker's  Greatest  Painting 
We  Will  Present  You  With  a  Full-Size  Monochrome  Copy  of  This  Painting  (17  by  22  Inches)  for  Framing 
if  You  Accept  One  of  the  Low-Price  Offers  Below  by  February  28th. 

WHAT  YOU  WILL  GET 


Balfour 

Ker, 

the  painter  of  this 
beautiful  picture,  is 
one  of  America's 
greatest  artists.  He 
studied  in  Paris 
and  other  great  art 
centers.  In  this 
painting  he  shows 
an  elderly  couple 
sitting  before  the 
fireplace  in  their 
home,  thinking  of 
their  children  who 
have  left  the  old 
home  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world, 
and  their  sturdy 
grandchildren. 

Every  home  in 
America — especial- 
ly every  home  in 
die  country— should 
have  a  copy  of  this 
masterpiece  of 
homely  sentiment 
and  family  love.  No 
other  living  artist 
has  such  an  intense 
Americanism  and 
human  sympathy. 
Nothing  like  this 
picture  has  ever 
been  produced,  and 
it  cannot  be  bought 
at  any  price. 


Farm  and  Fireside — 24  numbers  a  year — equal  to  1,600  standard-size  pages 
— more  reading  matter  than  any  magazine  published  at  $4.00 — the  brightest 
and  most  helpful  p;iper  for  farmers  and  their  families  in  this  country. 

The  New  Magazine  Features— many  exciiing  stories,  unusually  attractive 
fashion  pages,  household  recipes,  Sunday  reading  and  lots  of  illustrations.  Xo 
farm  paper  in  America  is  as  attractive  to  the  farmer's  wife  and  children  as 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  Departments — twelve  to  fifteen  in  every  number — covering  every  side 
of  farm  life,  from  the  plow  to  the  kitchen.    A  few  of  these  departments  are. 


Review  of  the  Farm  Press,  Live  Stock  and  Dairy,  Gardening,  Fruit  Growing, 
Poultry,  Household. 

Farm  Articles— the  brightest  and  most  helpful  that  money  can  buy  in 
every  number.  Any  one  of  these  splendid  articles  by  real  farmers  who  know 
is  worth  more  to  any  progressive  farmer  than  we  ask  for  a  subscription,  and 
will  save  him  many  times  the  subscription  price. 

The  Publisher's  Gift  to  You— if  you  accept  one  of  the  offers  below  by 
February  2Sth — will  be  a  large  monochrome  reproduction  of  the  splendid  picture 
above.    This  is  your  Very  Last  Chance  at  these  low-price  offers! 


HOW  YOU  GET  IT 


OFFER  No.  1 

$1.00 

gives  you  Farm  and  Ft  RESIDE  twice  a  month  for  five  whole 
years — 120  numbers— including  Balfour  Ker's  beautiful  painting, 
"Home.  Sweet  Home" — if  you  send  your  subscription  by 
February  aStn.  This  is  the  best  offer  and'  gives  you  Farm  and 
FlBBSIDB  at  less  than  a  cent  a  number,  for  five  whole  years. 

Special  Notice 

If  your  subscription  has  expired  or  expires  this  month,  you  will  find  a 
Red  Mark  notice  to  that  effect  in  this  number.  Please  renew  by  accepting  one 
of  these  offers  before  February  sSth. 


OFFER  No.  2 


50c 


OFFER  No.  3 


25c 


gives  you  Farm  and  Firesidk  till  May,  iqi  1—  together  with  all 
the  good  things  above,  including  Bailout  Ker's  beautiful 
painting.  "Home,  Sweet  Home" — the  publisher's  gift  to  you 
if  you  send  your  subscription  by  February  28th. 


gives  you  Farm  and  Fireside  one  whole  year— 24  numbers 
—together  with  all  the  good  things  mentioned  above,  including 
Balfour  Ker's  beautiful  painting,  "Hornet Sweet  Home"- -the  pub- 
lisher's gilt  to  you  if  you  send  your  subscription  by  February  2Slh. 


Write  Us  a  Letter  Like  This 

Farm  and  Fireside.  Springfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which  I  accept  your  Final 
Last  Chance  Off  r  No.  1.  Very  truly  yours, 

Then  siirn  \ our  name  and  address  in  full. 


FEBRUARY  28th  IS  THE  VERY  LAST  DAY.    DO  NOT  DELAY! 
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Around  the  Farm 

Items  of  Interest  and  Value  to  the  Progressive  Farmer 


Planning  the  New  Barn 

hose  who  are  making  preparations 
for  building  new  barns  next  sum- 
mer should  now  give  special  thought 
nd  study  to  planning  the  proposed  struc- 
ure.    No  one  can  do  this  so  well  as  the 
wner   himself.     To   depend    on  some 
ancy  plan  formulated  in  an  architect's 
fRce  is  almost  certain  to  prove  unsatis- 
actory.    There  are  too  many  "modern" 
arns,  the  peculiarities  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  this  source.    For  inconvenience 
nd  discomfort  to   man   and  beast  re- 
spectively   they    are    examples    that  it 
vould  be  hard  to  surpass. 
Every  farmer  who  is  getting  ready  to 
uild   should  pay   a   visit   to   the  most 
pproved   and   up-to-date   barns    in  his 
leighborhood.  Equipped  with  note  book; 
encil  and  measuring  rule,  he  should  make 
an  inspection  of  them  in  detail,  noting 
he  desirable  features.    If  he  is  a  feeder 
f  beef  cattle,  his  investigations  will  lead 
im  to  those  who  are  following  the  same 
ine ;  if  dairying  is  his  specialty,  let  him 
_tudy  barns  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
o  on  down  the  list.    Having  secured  all 
the  information  that  is  available  in  this 
way,  he  will  have  secured  a  pretty  good 
assortment  of  ideas,  and  may  proceed  to 
incorporate  them  into  his  own  plans. 

It  is  right  here,  however,  that  he  will 
riake  a  discovery.  The  arrangements, 
which  in  many  cases  seemed  perfection 
under  his  neighbor's  conditions,  may 
have  to  be  more  or  less  modified  to  be 
equally  suitable  for  him.  Herein  lies  the 
value  of  getting  full  and  complete  plans 
onto  paper  before  the  work  is  started. 
The  weak  point  of  any  particular  feature 
is  so  magnified  that  it  attracts  attention 
at  once,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of 
supplying  the  remedy  before  it  is  too 
late.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  any 
attempt  to  outline  a  model  barn  that 
would  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all 
would  be  absurd.  To  secure  the  best 
results,  every  man  must  "cut  his  coat 
according  to  his  cloth,"  for  the  ready- 
made  barn  plan  in  this  respect  is  not 
unlike  the  suit  of  clothes  of  a  similar 
rand. 

There  are,  however,  certain  underlying 
principles  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases 
and  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  devel- 
oping the  plans. 
Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  s  i  t  e  .  A 
saving  of  time  and 
energy  will  be  ef- 
fected by  having  it  at 
a  convenient  distance 
from  the  house,  but 
far  enough  away  to 
reduce  the  danger 
from  fire  to  a  mini- 
mum, to  avoid  con- 
tamination of  the 
well  by  soakage  or  to 
preclude  any  annoy- 
ance from  stable  or 
bary-yard  odors. 

In  many  parts  of 
the  -country  the  pre- 
vailing practise  is  to 
select  the  face  of  a 
side  hill,  excavating 
the  earth  so  that  the 
stable  doors  will 
open  on  a  level  with 
the  surface,  while 
the  back  of  the 
stable  is  from  two 
to  four  feet  below 
the  level  of  the 
ground.  If  the  sub- 
soil be  a   very  dry, 

porous  sand  or  gravel,  perhaps  no  seri- 
ous objections  can  be  urged  against  it; 
but  on  a  clay  soil  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  secure  a  perfectly  dry  stable 
and  yard.  Not  only  is  there  the  surface 
water  to  contend  with,  but  there  is  a 
constant  soakage  that  tends  to  keep  the 
stable  damp  and  the  surrounding  ground 
soft  and  muddy  during  a  large  part  of 
the  fall  and  spring  months. 

By  building  on  the  crown  of  some 
slight  elevation  these  drawbacks  may  be 
easily  overcome.  A  natural  drainage  is 
provided  that  insures  clean  and  dry  sur- 
roundings, and  the  barn  looks  better, 
adding  considerably  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  homestead.  It  is  also  desir- 
able that  the  site  allow  the  barn  to  face 
the  south  or  the  east.  This  position  af- 
fords protection  from  the  prevailing- 
winds,  placing  the  sheltered  and  the 
sunny  side  together,  advantages  that  may 
be  utilized  in  locating  the  yard.  Thus 
when  the  stock  are  let  out  for  exercise 


or  the  doors  are  open,  as  they  must 
necessarily  be  at  times  during  each  day, 
the  chance  of  their  being  chilled  by  winds 
blowing  directly  on  them  is  greatly  min- 
imized. 

Attention  should  next  be  directed  to 
the  basement  walls.  To  have  this  part 
of  the  building  satisfactory,  there  are 
three  points  that  should  be  kept  in  mind : 
(1)  The  material  used  must  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  will  insure  permanency.  (2) 
The  walls  should  have  sufficient  strength, 
without  undue  thickness,  to  easily  with- 
stand the  weight  imposed  upon  them, 
and  to  resist  any  strain,  such  as  might 
be  caused  by  violent  winds.  A  very 
thick  wall  not  only  reduces  the  size  of 
the  stable,  but  also  interferes  with  its 
proper  lighting.  (3)  There  should  be 
insulation.  That  is,  to  facilitate  the  con- 
trol of  the  stable  temperature  in  any 
weather  and  prevent  the  condensation  of 
moisture  on  its  surface,  the  wall  must 
be  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 

Local  Conditions  Must  Determine  the 
Material  to  Be  Used 

"What  material  shall  I  use?"  is  a  ques- 
tion frequently  asked.  Whether  it  shall 
be  concrete,  brick,  stone  or  wood  will 
depend  largely  on  local  conditions.  Where 
clean  gravel  can  be  readily  obtained, 
nothing  will  fill  all  the  requirements  so 
admirably  as  cement  concrete.  Besides 
being  the  most  economical  material  for 
the  purpose,  it  will  carry  double  the 
weight  of  a  stone  wall.  It  is  dry  and 
warm,  and  when  properly  finished  pre- 
sents a  fine  appearance.  Brick,  while  it 
costs  more  and  is  less  durable  than  con- 
crete, is  perhaps  equal  in  other  respects. 
It  is  an  excellent  non-conductor,  looks 
well,  and  in  many  other  ways  is  a  de- 
sirable material  for  basement  walls.  Stone 
has  heretofore  been  the  most  commonly 
used,  due  no  doubt  to  the  relative  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  obtained  in  most 
districts.  The  cost  of  a  wall  constructed 
with  this  material  is  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  concrete  or  brick.  It  is 
more  durable  than  the  latter  and  less  so 
than  the  former  unless  laid  in  cement 
mortar.  Dampness  is  the  chief  objection 
to  it.    Being  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat, 


to  remedy  and  are  likely  to  remain  a 
permanent  source  of  annoyance.  The 
doors  should  be  sufficiently  wide  io  al- 
low stock  to  pass  through  them  without 
crowding.  For  cattle,  from  three  and 
one  half  to  four  feet  will  be  quite  enough, 
while  for  horses  a  width  of  seven  feet 
is  preferable.  Regarding  the  windows, 
it  is  desirable  that  they  be  fairly  large 
and  lots  of  them,  as  sunlight  is  the 
cheapest  and  one  of  the  most  efficient 
agents  known  for  the  destruction  of 
disease  ■  germs.  Here  is  a  formula  that 
points  out  how  it  may  be  secured  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree :  In  a  wall 
twelve  inches  thick,  with  the  rays  of  the 
sun  striking  it  at  an  angle  of  forty  de- 
grees, a  window  sixty  inches  wide  will 
admit  nearly  three  times  as  wide  a  stream 
of  sunlight  as  another  that  is  only  thirty 
inches  wide ;  and  if  the  wall  be  twenty 
inches  thick,  the  one  will  admit,  under 
the  same  conditions,  more  than  four  times 
as  great  a  stream  of  sunshine  as  the 
other.  Hence  the  economy  of  large  win- 
dows and  thin  walls. 

The  laying  out  of  a  stable  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  an  art.  There  are  two 
principles  that  should  always  guide  one 
in  this  part  of  the  work — namely,  econ- 
omy of  space,  and  convenience  in  caring 
for  the  stock.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
dimensions  are  in  keeping  with  the  num- 
ber of  animals  to  be  accommodated.  Am- 
ple room  is  necessary  to  the  best  sanitary 
conditions.  It  is  a  costly  mistake  to  have 
the  alleys  and  passages  so  wide  as  to  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  space  de- 
voted to  the  stabling.  That  behind  the 
horses  need  not  be  more  than  eight  feet, 
while  five  feet  behind  the  cattle  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  cleaning  out  with  a 
horse  or  with  a  litter  carrier.  It  is  gen- 
erally a  waste  of  space  for  the  feed  alleys 
to  be  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  wide. 

Convenience  in  Feeding  Should  Be 
Provided  For 

It  is  desirable,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, to  have  the  feed  room  cen- 
trally located.  If  roots  are  grown,  the 
storage  cellar  should  be  placed  in  a  simi- 
lar position  and  directly  under  the  barn 
floor,  so  that  the  filling  may  be  done 
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the  moisture  in  the  stable  atmosphere 
readilv  condenses  upon  its  surface.  Hence 
in  mild  weather  it  is  generally  damp  and 
in  very  cold  weather  is  coated  with  frost. 
The  cost  of  a  good  wooden  wall  makes 
it  almost  prohibitive  if  any  of  the  fore- 
going materials  are  available.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  farmer  has  his  own  supply 
in  the  form  of  logs  that  he  can  haul  to 
a  mill  and  have  the  lumber  sawed  for 
the  purpose.  With  a  concrete  founda- 
tion rising  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground, 
and  continuing  with  a  wooden  frame  to 
the  desired  height,  he  will,  if  properly 
constructed,  have  an  ideal  wall.  I  have 
known  quite  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
this  plan  was  followed,  regardless  of 
cost,  when  the  very  best  possible  was 
the  object  in  view. 

When  mapping  out  the  prospective 
stable  one  should  be  careful  to  have  the 
doors  and  windows  in  their  right  places. 
Mistakes  .of  this  kind  are  very  easily 
made.    Once  made,  they  are  very  hard 


from  above.  An  ideal  arrangement  is 
to  have  the  door  of  the  root  cellar  and 
that  of  the  silo  chute  open  directly  into 
the  feed  room.  The  whole  ration  may 
then  be  compounded  with  the  minimum 
of  labor,  and  as  convenience  in  feeding 
generally  means  better  feeding,  a  little 
thought  given  to  this  part  of  the  plan  is 
likely  to  be  well  repaid. 

Apartments  for  loose  cattle  should  be 
long  and  narrow  rather  than  square,  in 
order  to  admit  of  plenty  of  manger  room. 
It  will  be  found  a  decided  convenience  to 
locate  them  so  that  a  team  may  be  driven 
straight  through  for  cleaning  out.  Two 
or  three  box  stalls  for  breeding  animals 
and  for  colts  are  very  essential  in  a 
well-arranged  stable.  Have  the  one  in 
connection  with  the  horse  stable  at  least 
fifteen  feet  square;  for  cattle  ten  or 
twelve  feet  square  will  answer  very  well. 
All  inside  partitions  and  stalls  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  to  prevent  any 
obstruction  to  the  light  and  view.  A 


man  standing  at  any  place  in  the  stable 
should  be  able  to  see  every  animal  that 
is  in  it. 

No  stable  is  complete  nowadays  with- 
out some  provision  for  watering  the  stock 
inside,  and  a  good  system  of  ventilation. 
When  planning  the  general  lay-out  of 
the  stables  these  two  points  should  be 
given  consideration  and  the  necessary 
provisions  made  for  installing  the  par- 
ticular systems  decided  upon. 

A  One-Building  Plan  is  Economical 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  every- 
thing under  one  roof.  In  winter  one  can 
go  inside,  shut  the  door  and  do  chores 
without  having  to  expose  himself  to  the 
weather.  I  have  known  men  who  had 
their  cattle  barn,  horse  barn,  tool  house, 
granary,  etc.,  all  in  separate  buildings 
and  some  distance  apart.  This  is  poor 
economy.  In  the  case  of  fire  they  may 
be  safer,  but  I  would  prefer  to  keep  well 
insured  and  do  away  with  so  much  tramp- 
ing. 

While  I  have  gone  somewhat  into  de- 
tails regarding  the  basement  of  the  barn, 
for  it  is  there  that  mistakes  are  more 
frequently  made,  ft  is  desirable  that  it 
harmonize  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
building.  It  is  often  convenient,  in  lay- 
ing out  the  basement,  to  have  it  fairly 
wide.  But  conveniences  above  should 
have  some  bearing  on  the  dimensions.  A 
very  wide  barn  makes  a  good  deal  of 
extra  work  in  storing  hay  and  grain.  At 
thrashing  time  the  difficulty  is  repeated 
in  getting  stuff  to  the  machine,  and  also 
in  removing  the  straw  from  it.  I  find 
that  most  farmers  that  have  built  barns 
wider  than  fifty  feet  regret  it. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  farmer 
builds  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  It  there- 
fore behooves  him  to  look  sharp  in  mak- 
ing his  plans.  To  have  them  complete  in 
every  particular  will  save  him  no  end  of 
future  regret  and  annoyance. 

J.  Hugh  McKenney. 

Notes  on  the  Farm  Wood-  Lot 

•-poo  many  farm  wood  lots  are  simply 
*  neglected,  and  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  are  misused  for  want  of 
foresight   or   a  true 
appreciation  of  their 
value. 

The  wood  lot 
should  never  be 
turned  into  a  pasture 
if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  Tree  seed- 
lings are  quickly 
bruised  and  crushed 
by  the  trampling  of 
live  stock.  Hungry 
cattle  browse  upon 
them.  The  soil  be- 
comes packed  hard 
and  is  unable  to  re- 
tain the  moisture  so 
much  needed  for  the 
encouragement  of 
young  growth. 

The  best  trees 
should  not  be  se- 
lected for  cutting  in 
a  wood  lot  which 
needs  thinning. 
Nearly  every  wood 
lot  is  composed  of  a 
mixed  stand  in  which 
dead  and  unsound 
trees,  weed  trees  and 
sound,  useful  trees 
are  intermingled.  _  If 
the  choicest  living 
trees  are  selected  and 
removed,  the  stand 
will  grow  poorer  in- 
stead of  better,  and  in  time  will  become 
almost  worthless.  Wm.  H.  Underwood. 


NOTICE 

The  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  picture 
described  on  the  opposite  page  has 
also  been  made  into  the  beautiful 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar  for 
1909. 

Either  the  calendar  or  the  picture 
will  be  sent  without  cost  to  every 
one  who  accepts  one  of  our  Last 
Chance  Offers  opposite,  before  Feb- 
ruary 10th— not  28th,  as  stated  in 
error.  Be  sure  to  state  which  you 
want,  and  remember  February  10th 
is  the 

VERY  LAST  DAY 

AT  THESE  PRICES 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1 909 


Investment  of  Farm  Profits 

m 

Part  II.  Investment  of  Surplus  Income  in  Farm  Mortgages — By  Charles  C.  Fisher,  Esq. 


Any  one  can  make  money ;  few  know 
how  to  keep  it.  This  is  not  an  ab- 
solute, mathematical  proposition; 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  the 
truth.  Note  that  any  man  can  make  money. 
Many,  in  fact,  do  not  make  it.  Savages 
don't  take  the  trouble  to  earn  anything. 
The}-  take  what  they  want  either  by  open 
robbery  or  by  clandestine  theft.  Among 
civilized  races  there  is  a  small  percentage 
of  incompetents ;  another  small  fraction 
of  men  of  "one  talent,"  who  start  with 
little  and  hold  their  own  during  life.  All 
the  rest  can,  and  most  of  them  do,  make 
money.  Only  a  few,  comparatively,  save 
anything.  Eminent  authorities  have  stated 
that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  men  in 
trade  make  a  permanent  success.  Rarely 
does  a  fortune  remain  more  than  two 
generations  in  one  family.  The  great 
majority  of  wage  earners  spend  their 
money  at  least  a  month  before  they  get 
it.  And  many  who  do  not  eat  up  their 
earnings  squander  them  by  buying  un- 
known bonds  or  stocks  ironically  called 
"securities." 

Farmers,  who  get  their  profits  by  hard, 
continuous  toil,  are  apt,  not  without  rea- 
son, to  envy  the  merchants,  manufac- 
turers and  speculators  who  succeed  in 
piling  up  vast  fortunes,  but  they  overlook 
the  much  greater  number  who  fail  in 
their  attempts.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  are  tempted  to  try  some  of  the 
"get-rich-quick"  schemes  so  constantly 
offered,  ingeniously  advertised  and  un- 
scrupulously recommended?  How  few 
realize  that  husbandmen  as  an  entire  class 
are  growing  rich  more  surely  and  faster 
than  any  other  class !  They  not  only 
create  the  real  wealth  of  the  land  by 
coaxing  it  from  reluctant  soil,  but  they 
also  retain  a  generous  share  of  the  profit. 
With  abundant  crops  and  such  prices  as 
now  prevail  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  large  bank  deposits  are  made  by  hus- 
bandmen and  stock  raisers.  A  Western 
banker  writes :  "Instead  of-  borrowing 
money,  the  farmers  are  bringing  it  to 
us  and  depositing  it  for  six  months  or 
a  year  to  get  the  interest.  When  the  corn 
crop  is  gathered,  I  don't  know  what 
they  will  do  with  their  accumulations. 
A  few  years  ago  nearly  all  the  money 
loaned  by  the  banks  to  farmers  was  to 
live  on  or  to  carry  over  their  mortgage 
interest.  At  that  time  hardly  any  money 
was  borrowed  by  business  men.  -To-day 
the  business  interests  are  the  borrowers, 
and  it  is  the  farmers'  surplus  wealth 
which  is  loaned  to  them." 

Kansas,  the  typical  agricultural  state,  is 
enjoying  this  high  degree  of  prosperity 
while  great  industrial  centers  are  in  dire 
distress.  Fifteen  thousand  children  must 
be  fed  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  school,  at  the  very  har- 
vest season  when  Nature  is  pouring  out 
her  bounty  of  grain  and  fruit.  Surely 
now  is  the  time  for  farmers  to  be  con- 
tent and  to  make  a  thoughtful  study  of 
investments. 

What  is  the  safest  kind  of  investment? 
The  one  which  the  investor  knows  most 
about.  This  needs  no  explanation.  When 
a  man  understands  a  subject  thoroughly 
he  can  form  a  safe  judgment  in  regard 
to  it.  What  does  a  farmer  know  most 
about?  Why,  farms,  of  course.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  when  his  own  farm  has 
been  paid  for  and  improved  up  to  the 
limit  of  profitable  returns  on  the  capital, 
the  farmer  should,  first  of  all,  place  all 
his  surplus  profits  in  farm  securities. 

The  Ideal  Investment 

A  first  mortgage  on  improved  land  in 
the  lender's  own  neighborhood  is  the 
ideal  investment.  This  has  several  dis- 
tinct advantages.  First,  the  security  is 
nearly  perfect.  It  is  indestructible.  Land 
is  called  real  estate  because  of  its  pre- 
eminent solidity  and  permanence.  Neither 
fire,  cyclone,  war  nor  pestilence  can  de- 
stroy it ;  only  some  mighty  convulsion  of 
Nature  can  do  so.  Other  things  may  pass 
away,  but  land  shall  not  pass  away.  And 
its  value  is  nearly  as  permanent  as  its 
substance.  Tn  the  course  of  generations 
soil  may  become  exhausted,  or  change  of 
climate  may  render  it  sterile;  but  within 
a  period  of  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  the 
depreciation  can  never  be  more  than  slight. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  increase  of 
population,  the  development  of  the  whole 
country  and  the  increasing  desire  of  the 
rich  to  live  out  of  doors  and  own  the 
choice  portions  of  the  earth,  there  is  a 
powerful  general  tendency  toward  higher 
prices.  Such  a  temporary  depression  as 
we  suffered  some  years  ago  was  no  real 
loss  to  the  lender.  The  borrower  in  too 
many  instances  lost  his  home,  but  the 
land  was  there,  just  the  same,  with  all 
its  solidity  and  productiveness ;  and  if 


the  mortgagee  bought  it,  to  save  his  in- 
vestment, the  value  all  came  back  even- 
tually and  much  more  than  the  old  value. 

Next,  this  affords  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty as  to  values.  A  farmer,  who  knows 
next  to  nothing  about  mines,  oil  wells, 
rubber  plantations  and  telepost  systems, 
can  certainly  form  a  safe  judgment  as  to 
the  land  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Slight 
examination  of  the  soil,  crops  and  im- 
provements in  addition  to  his  previous 
observation  and  the  opinions  of  the 
neighbors  will  enable  him  to  fix  the  value 
within  five  or  ten  dollars  an  acre.  So 
there  is  practically  no  danger  of  loss 
where  a  proper  margin  between  loan  and 
security  is  required.  And  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  makes  knowledge  of  the 
property  a  safeguard  applies  also  to 
knowledge  of  the  person.  It  is  much 
more  prudent  to  deal  with  a  neighbor, 
whose  character  and  habits  are  known, 
than  with  a  stranger. 

Then  this  form  of  placing  surplus  earn- 
ings is  most  desirable,  because  it  returns 
a  fixed  income.  Crops  vary  greatly  on 
account  of  varied  weather.  No  one  can 
foretell,  much  less  prevent,  the  floods  or 
the  droughts,  the  hail  storms  or  the 
frosts.  One  season  may  bring  an  abun- 
dant yield  of  wheat,  the  next  a  total 
failure.  Last  year  there  was  luxuriant 
pasture  till  December;  this  year  there 
has  been  almost  none  since  August.  And 
prices  vary  as  much  as  production.  Oats, 
now  worth  over  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  sold 
at  the  same  season  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago  for  seventeen  cents.  Often  the  losses 
from  hog  cholera  or  from  tornadoes  are 
disheartening.  What  a  consolation,  in 
such  a  calamity,  to  possess  a  fixed  in- 
come payable  on  a  day  certain!  One 
convenience  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  any  sum,  no  matter  how  big  or 
how  little,  may  be  loaned  equally  well. 

Another  advantage  is  convertibility.  A 
note  properly  secured  by  mortgage  can 
readily  be  sold  to  a  bank  or  to  any  one 
having  money  to  loan,  and  often  at  a 
premium.  If  the  holder  does  not  care 
to  dispose  of  the  whole  note,  or  out- 
right, he  can  always  use  it  as  collateral 
to  secure  a  smaller  or  temporary  loan. 
Again,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  and  the 
mortgagee  should  be  forced  to  buy  the 
land  in  self-protection,  he  has  no  elephant 
on  his  hands.  He  knows  exactly  how 
to  handle  a  farm  and  is  near  enough  to 
give  it  more  or  less  personal  supervision, 
and  so  can  obtain  the  largest  possible 
income  until  there  comes  a  good  chance 
to  sell  the  land.  The  final,  resulting  ad- 
vantage is  complete  freedom  from  worry. 
Having  used  all  due  diligence  to  place 
his  money  in  a  way  that  is  secure,  per- 
manent and  convenient,  with  a  certain 
income,  the  lender  can  have  no  anxiety 
concerning  it,  but  is  at  liberty  to  devote 
all  his  thoughts  to  other  matters. 

How  to  Proceed 

When  one  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  he  will  make  an  investment  of  the 
kind  just  described  he  should  observe  a 
few  most  important  precautions.  If  de- 
sirable applications  are  not  made,  he 
should  advertise  in  some  way  that  he  has 
money  to  loan  on  neighboring  farms. 
Then  he  ought  to  make  a  careful  choice. 
The  prime  consideration  is  the  value  of 
the  land  offered  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  loan  desired.  If  the  security  be 
ample,  he  need  not  go  any  further  in  that 
direction ;  but  if  not  sure  of  this  fact, 
he  should  make  a  personal  examination 
of  the  farm  and  thorough  inquiries  of  the 
neighbors  who  know  what  crops  have 
been  raised.  There  should  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  security, 
for  this  is  the  chief  merit  of  the  kind  of 
investment  recommended.  When  there 
are  several  from  which  to  choose,  the 
character  of  the  applicants  must  have 
great  weight.  Select  one  who  can  earn 
the  interest  and  will  pay  it  promptly,  so 
that  a  foreclosure  will  never  become 
necessary. 

The  title  should  be  examined  by  a 
trustworthy  person.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  titles  are  very  defective. 
Carelessness  in  the  drawing  of  deeds,  in 
recording  them,  in  obtaining  proper  re- 
leases of  judgments  and  mortgages  and 
in  the  settlement  of  estates  is  extremely 
prevalent.  _  Anything  approaching  a  per- 
fect title  is  rare.  The  writer  well  re- 
members an  instance  where  a  man  saved 
twenty-five  cents  by  withholding  a  re- 
lease from  record.  Years  afterward  it 
cost  him  several  hundred  dollars  to  clear 
off  the  encumbrance  and  he  was  in  some 
danger  of  losing  eighty  acres  of  choice 
land.  •  The  examiner  should  be  not  only 
painstaking  and  accurate,  but  also  compe- 
tent to  distinguish  material  defects  from 


trivial.  Safety  is  all  that  is  required,  not 
perfection.  In  the  drawing  and  execu- 
tion of  notes  and  mortgages  great  care 
should  be  exercised.  Even  a  slight  cler- 
ical error  may  cause  annoyance,  expense, 
dispute,  or  even  litigation. 

It  should  be  stipulated  that  the  prin- 
cipal shall  become  due  (at  the  option  of 
the  mortgagee)  on  any  default  in  the 
payment  of  interest  or  taxes,  while  in- 
surance should  be  demanded,  with  loss 
payable  to  the  mortgagee  as  his  interest 
may  appear,  whenever  buildings  form  a 
material  part  of  the  security.  This  pre- 
caution is  quite  as  beneficial  to  the  bor- 
rower as  to  the  lender.  In  case  of  fire 
it  enables  the  former  either  to  reduce  the 
debt  or  to  replace  the  buildings.  The 
safest  and  most  convenient  .form  of  note 
is  one  with  a  coupon  attached  for  every 
instalment  of  interest.  Whenever  such 
a  payment  is  made  a  coupon  is  cut  off 
and  delivered  to  the  maker.  This  is  his 
receipt  and  prevents  a  dispute  as  to  the 
indorsement  of  payments  on  the  note.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  mortgage 
should  be  filed  for  record  as  soon  as  exe- 
cuted, properly  before  the  money  is  paid 
over,  for  some  lien,  as  by  attachment  or 
judgment,  may  be  put  upon  the  land  at 
any  moment.  When  all  these  safeguards 
are  used  the  lender  will  have  no  cause 
for  anxiety. 

Other  Local  Loans 

There  is  another  class  of  loans  which 
a  farmer  may  sometimes  make  with  profit. 
He  is  always  somewhat  interested  in  the 
growth  of  his  market  town  or  of  his 
nearest  city.  First,  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  close  to  a  place  where  one 
can  sell  not  only  the  bulky  grain,  but 
also  the  small  produce  of  the  farm,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  butter,  eggs  and  poultry, 
at  the  highest  price,  and  where  he  can 
find  a  good  assortment  of  all  one  needs 
to  buy.  In  short,  a  good,  near  trading 
point  is  not  a  mere  convenience;  it  in- 
creases the  profits  of  a  farm  Second, 
land  increases  in  value  almost  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  nearest 
city. 

Hence  it  pays  the  farmer,  indirectly, 
to  help  on  the  growth  of  neighboring 
towns.  Manufacturing,  the  turning  of 
cheap  raw  materials  and  labor  into  fin- 
ished products  of  great  value,  is  the 
prime  factor  in  building  up  cities.  Farmers 
as  a  rule  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
training  to  enable  them  to  engage  in 
manufacturing  with  success.  It  is  hard 
to  get  stock  in  an  old  and  really  pros- 
perous company,  and  every  new  enter- 
prise is  an  experiment.  Subscribing  to 
stock  is,  therefore,  a  speculation  rather 
than  an  investment.  These  two  are  very 
different  and  we  are  now  discussing  only 
the  latter.  How,  then,  can  a  farmer 
safely  promote  manufacturing?  Why.  by 
furnishing  capital.  This  can  be  done 
either  by  a  direct  loan  or  by  taking  pre- 
ferred stock.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
about  the  former.  The  only  essential  is 
strong  assurance  of  the  continued  sol- 
vency of  the  debtor,  or  good  collateral 
security.  Preferred  stock  is  in  reality  a  - 
loan,  though  in  form  stock.  A  certificate 
is  given  instead  of  a  note.  It  has  the 
merit  of  comparative  permanence,  as  it 
is  usually  made  redeemable  only  at  the 
end  of  a  fixed  period  of  considerable 
length.  In  some  respects  it  is  less  de- 
sirable than  a  straight  loan.  The  divi- 
dend is  limited,  but  not  certain.  It  may 
be  less,  but  never  can  be  more,  than  the 
rate  fixed  by  the  charter.  It  cannot  be 
paid  until  earned,  and  some  years  the 
profits  may  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  any 
dividend.  In  case  of  liquidation,  all 
debts,  with  interest  thereon,  must  be  paid 
in  full  before  any  of  the  assets  can  be 
distributed  among  the  stockholders.  As 
preferred  stock  cannot  participate  in  the 
profits  beyond  the  dividend  fixed  in  ad- 
vance, it  is  a  strict  investment,  not  a 
speculation,  like  common  stock,  which 
may  either  become  worthless  or  rise  to 
many  times  its  face  value,  according  to 
the  degree  of  prosperity  attained  in  the 
business.  But  as  the  security  depends 
wholly  on  the  continuing  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  company,  the  cautious 
investor  will  never  subscribe  for  pre- 
ferred stock  until  he  shall  have  received 
ample  assurances.  And  the  main  object 
of  such  an  investment  will  not  be  the 
expected  dividends,  but  the  indirect  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  by  the  farm  from  the 
establishment  of  a  new  industry  in  its 
vicinity.  In  most  states  such  stock  is 
exempt  from  taxation,  while  promissory 
notes  are  not. 

The  farmer  may,  of  course,  like  any 
other  man  of  means,  make  loans  on  per- 
sonal security.   The  safety  of  this  method 


depends  chiefly  on  the  business  capacity 
of  the  lender  and  the  degree  of  care 
taken  by  him  in  investigating  and  after- 
ward watching  the  financial  condition  and 
habits  of  the  debtor.  It  is  a  plan  prac- 
tised by  many  who  are  unwilling  to  re- 
turn their  notes  to  the  tax  assessor. 

In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
explain  that  the  views  above  expressed 
are  not  theories  obtained  from  books  or 
devised  in  the  schoolroom  or  the  editor's 
sanctum.  They  are  the  fruits  of  more 
than  thirty  years  of  experience  in  farm- 
ing, making  loans,  collecting  notes,  fore- 
closing mortgages,  settling  estates  and 
selling  lands.  Their  truth  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  hundreds  of  actual  ex- 
amples, as  well  as  by  sound  reasoning. 
And  they  are  absolutely  disinterested. 
The  writer  desires  neither  to  borrow 
money  nor  to  place  loans.  His  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  give  safe  counsel  to  those 
farmers  who  believe  that  they  need  ad- 
vice as  to  the  investment  of  their  money. 
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Food  and  Growth 

In  his  studies  on  the  growth  of  animals 
under  different  systems  d£  ieeding  at 
the  Missouri_  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Dean  H.  >{„  Waters  has  obtained 
some  fundamentally  important  results  that 
undoubtedly  have  a  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dual-purpose  ~ow.  In  his  re- 
cent paper  before  the  American  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science, 
Dean  Waters  gave  the  following  im- 
portant results  of  his  experiments : 

Certain  steers  were  tea  a  maintenance 
ration.  Others  were  fed  a  smaller  ra- 
tion in  order  to  learn  what  would  be  done 
with  food  when  supplied  in  quantities 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
body.  Others  were  fed  more  than  a 
maintenance  ration  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  was  found  that  as  long  as  there  was 
a  supply  of  stored  fat  in  the  animal,  the 
growth  of  frame  was  as  rapid  in  one  of 
these  animals  as  another;-  that  is,  'the 
animal  which  had  only  a  maintenance  ra- 
tion— and  most  surprising  of  all,  the  ani- 
mal which  had  less  than  a  maintenance 
ration — made  just  as  rapid  growth  of 
frame  as  did  those  animals  which  were 
fed  more  than  a  maintenance  ration  un- 
til the  supply  of  stored  fat  in  the  body 
was  exhausted. 

After  that  the  animal  that*  was  fed 
less  than  a  maintenance  ration  stopped 
growth,  apparently  for  the  reason  that 
the  food  must  be  used  to  maintain  the 
body  after  the  fat  is  exhausted,  while  be- 
fore that  the  utilization  of  fat  for  the 
production  of  heat  and  energy  enabled 
the  animal  to  use  some  of  the  food  in 
making  growth.  The  surprising  result 
was  obtained  that  an  animal  losing  half 
a  pound  a  day,  as  long  as  it  had  stored 
fat  in  the  body,  gained  in  height  just  as 
rapidly  as  another  animal  that  was  gain- 
ing half  a  pound  a  day  on  a  larger  sup- 
ply of  feed. 

These  experiments  make  it  clear  that 
in  the  case  of  the  growing  animal  the 
first  use  of  food  is  for  growth,  the  second 
is  for  maintenance,  while  the  third  is  for 
the  production  of  fat. 

The  application  of  these  facts  to  the 
dairy  cow  seems  to  be  apparent.  The 
inherited  tendency  to  convert  food  into 
milk  is  comparable  to  the  inherited  ten- 
dency to  make  growth  of  frame  in  the 
young  animal.  -  A  cow  in  milk,  if  she  is 
of  the  dairy  type,  will  use  food  for  milk 
production  that  is  actually  needed  for 
maintenance,  and  when  the  milk  produc- 
ing tendency  is  highly  developed  the  pro- 
portion of  the  nutriment  used  in  milk 
production  is  so  large  that  this  primal 
demand  takes  so  much  food  that  there 
will  be  barely  enough  left  for  mainte- 
nance, and  in  some  cases  not  enough  for 
that,  and  none  will  be  left  for  laying  on 
flesh. 

The  beef  breeds  have  been  developed 
by  the  selection  of  those  animals  which, 
during  the  period  of  growth,  will,  in 
spite  of  the  demand  for  food  with  which 
to  make  growth  of  frame,  use  not  only 
all  the  food  needed  for  maintenance,  but 
lay  on  some  fat.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to 
presume  that  the  steer  calf  of  the  dairy- 
bred  cow,  in  which  the  production  of  fat 
is  the  last  physiological  consideration, 
will  not  have  the  tendency  to  produce 
fat  at  the  expense  of  growth. 

It  is  true  that  a  steer  with  such  an  in- 
heritance will  fatten  after  the  demand 
for  growth  has  been  satisfied,  which 
would  occur  after  full  maturity.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  this  connection  that 
in  such  countries  as  Switzerland,  where 
the  beef  is  made  from  animals  with  dairy 
inheritance,  beef  animals  are  marketed 
at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  for  on  ac- 
count of  their  inheritance  they  cannot 
be  fattened  at  an  earlier  period  into  prime 
beef. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dean  Waters'  work 
is  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  animal 
physiology  and  will  explain  scientifically 
some  of  the  facts  at  which  progressive 
dairymen  have  arrived  by  the  cut  and 
dry  method. 

Professor  Waters  is  also  working  di- 
rectly on  the  question  of  the  physiological 
tendencies  of  the  dairy  cow  in  the  matter 
of  the  disposal  of  food  consumed.  Lead- 
ing dairymen  will  look  with  much  inter- 
est for  the  results  of  these  experiments. 
— W.  J.  Spillman  in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

Pruning  Forest  Trees 

IN  pruning  any  class  of  trees  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  trees  are  being 
grown  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Forest 
trees  should  be  trimmed  to  obtain  a 
straight  trunk  free  from  large  side 
branches.  Under  forest  conditions  where 
the  trees  are  properly  crowded  natural 


pruning  will  occur  and  there  will  be  but 
little  necessity  for  artificial  trimming. 
Trimming  off  of  the  lower  branches  of  a 
tree  does  induce  more  rapid  growth  in 
the  head  of  a  tree.  Where  there  are  a 
Bomber  of  lower  branches  to  be  trimmed 
from  a  tree  they  should  be  trimmed  off 
j  gradually  and  not  in  one  season,  as  this 
,  would  d'sturb  the  balance  between  the 
roots  and  the  top  of  the  tree.  Probably 
the  best  time  for  pruning  or  trimming 
is  in  the  early  spring  before  the  growth 
starts. 

In  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  the  object 
is  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  bear-' 
ing  wood  arranged  in  a  convenient  form. 
Therefore  we  prune  to  obtain  a  low, 
open-headed  yet  compact  tree.  A  low- 
headed  tree  bears  the  fruit  in  a  more 
convenient  form  for  picking.  An  open- 
headed  tree  by  letting  in  the  sunlight  ob- 
tains an  earlier  and  evener  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  Pruning  of  a  fruit  tree  insures 
the  throwing  out  of  younger  fruit-bearing 
branches. — Wallaces'  Farmer. 

Economy  in  Heating 

A  n  economist  has  said,  "Economy  no 
more  means  saving  money  than  it 
means  spending  money,  time,  or  any- 
thing else  to  the  best  advantage,"  and  in 
the  use  of  the  term  "economy"  in  con- 
nection with  heating  we  may  infer  that 
it  is-  not  limited  in  its  application  to  the 
stove  or  the  furnace.  Stove  men  have 
given  much  thought  to  providing  the  best 
means  for  obtaining  heat  at  the  lowest 
cost.  This  question  of  heat  within  the 
four  walls  has  been  well  answered.  There 
is,  however,  one  other  factor — an  im- 
portant one  in  heat  economy  that  is  sel- 
dom recognized — humidity. 

To  the  average  person  there  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  humidity  is  the  source 
of  extreme  discomfort  and  annoyance  on 
certain  sultry  days  in  summer.  The  term 
is  not  expected  to  have  any  part  in  the 
winter  vocabulary.  Yet  most  of  us  have 
observed  the  curious  fact  that  on  cer- 
tain days  in  winter  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  rooms  is  registered  at  seventy 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  we  yet  feel  cold ; 
while  on  other  days,  with  a  lower  ther- 
mometric-  registration,  we  feel  warmer. 
This  is  because  on  the  days  in  reality  the 
colder,  but  when  we  feel  the  warmer, 
there  is  more  moisture  in  the  air.  This 
amount  of  moisture  we  speak  of  in  terms 
of  relative  humidity.  The  percentage  of 
relative  humidity  indicates  the  proportion 
of  moisture  which  the  air  actually  con- 
tains, at  a  given  temperature,  as  com- 
pared with  the  highest  possible  amount 
that  it  could  contain  at  that  temperature. 
A  relative  humidity  of  sixty-six,  with 
a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, means,  then,  that  at  that  temperature 
the  air  is  about  two  thirds  saturated. 

Dr.  Henry  Mitchell  Smith,  as  the  re- 
sult of-  experiment,  has  found  that  with 
greater  humidity  in  our  houses  less  heat 
is  required.  In  other  words,  a  room  with 
a  relative  humidity  of  sixty  per  cent, 
heated  to  sixty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
will  be  as  comfortably  heated  as  the 
room  with  a  hrrmidity  of  thirty  per  cent 
and  a  temperature  of  seventy-two  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  In  language,  then, 
that  should  appeal  to  us  through  the 
pocketbook,  if  attention  is  given  to  the 
question  of  moisture  in  the  air,  there 
may  be  a  saving  of  twelve  and  one  half 
per  cent  in  the  coal  bill. 

The  query  that  follows  is  how  to  get 
the  benefit  of  this  economy  factor?  This 
is  answered  in  the  construction  in  the 
majority  of  furnaces  of  a  water  box, 
which,  if  given  proper  attention,  will 
supply  the  required  moisture.  In  the 
stove-heated  house,  moisture  may  be  sup- 
plied by  a  small  kettle  or  other  vessel 
kept  on  the  stove  and  from  which  evapo- 
ration does  not  take  place  too  rapidly. 

Suggestions  on  the  order  of  the  above 
are  frequently  met  with  the  threadbare 
objection  that  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents got  along  very  well  without  a 
care  for  all  this  folderol.  This  objection 
is  without  reason.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  average  house  of  to-day,  with  its 
tightly  fitted  windows  and  doors,  and 
with  its  frequent  overheating,  was  out 
of  the  question  for  the  average  family 
of  fifty,  years  ago ;  that  all  these  com- 
forts of  to-day  represented  the  luxuries 
of  that  time,  it  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  the  householder  brings  brains 
to  the  administration  of  household  af- 
fairs, in  no  less  degree  than  did  our 
parents  and  grandparents,  with  their 
limited  facilities,  if  the  greatest  benefit 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  comfort  de- 
vices that  science  and  invention  are  giv- 
ing to  us.— Inga  M.  K.  Allison  in  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  News  Notes. 


Pays  the  Highest  Cash  Market  Prices  for' 

Furs,  Hides,  Wool,  Pelis, 

Tallow,  Ginseng  &  Seneca  Root 

A  record  for  prompt  remittances. 
Write  for  price  list. 

JOHN  MACK  &  COMPANY. 

35  Second  St.  N.,  Minneapolis. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Oow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shippine  tags  and  instruc- 
tions. We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what- 
ever. Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  .and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y« 


GASH  for  FURS 

Ton  get  the  highest  prices  and  the 
quickest  returns  when  you  ship  yonr 
furs  to  Funsten.  We  receive  and  sell 
more  furs  direct  from  trapping  sec- 
tions than  any  house  in  the  world.  The 
biggest  American  and  foreign  buyers 
are  represented  at  our  daily  sales.  The 
fierce  competition  among  buyers  en- 
ables us  to  get  higher  prices  than  any- 
one else.  That's  why  we  can  send  yon 
the  most  money  for  yonr  furs,  and  send 
uicker.  Trappers*  outfits  furnished  at  cost. 

ig  Money  in  Trapping 

While  work  is  slack,  do  some  trapping.  It  pays  big 
profits.  We  send  our  Trapper's  Guide,  Fur  Slarket 
Reports  and  Shipping  Tags  FKEE.  Write  today  for 
Catalog  B  and  New  Trapper's  Guide,  full  of  success 
and  money-making  secrets— ALL  SENT  FREE. 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  303  Elm  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TRAPPERS 


MAKE   MORE  MONEY 

Copy  of  monthly  maga- 
zine, IIunter-Trsder- 
Trapper,  128  or  more 
pages,  about  steel  traps,  snares,  deadfalls,  trapping 
secrets,  raw  furs,  dogs,  ginseng,  big  game  hunting,  etc., 
10  cents.  Catalog  describing  magazine  and  books  on 
Trapping,  Prospecting,  Bee  Hunting,  Ginseng  Growing, 
etc..  Free.   Address  at  once. 

A.  B.  Harding  Publishing  Co..  Box  29,  Co-Iambus.  O. 

LEARN  TAXIDERMY 

At  Home  by  Mail.  We  teach  yon  how  to  ^m 
mount  all  kinds  of  Birds  and  Animals,  How  to 
Tan  Skins,  How  to  Make  beautiful  Rugs,  Robes 
h  and  Pur  Garments,  all  in  your  spare  time, 
j  Pleasant  and  wonderfully  profitable.  Toucan 
double  your  present  income  without  difficulty. 

WE  GUARANTEE  SUCCESS  or  REFUND  TUITION 

I Thousands  of  successful  graduates. 
FREE— Write  today  for  Illustrated  Taxidermy  Book,  Copy 
of  Taxidermy  Magazine  and  full  particulars  of  this  work. 
NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  of  TAXIDERMY  Boi917H.0maln.Neb. 


WE  SELL 

GUNS  AND  TRAPS 


WE  BUY 

FURS  AND  HIDES 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  27.  NOKTHWE8TEBN 
HIDE  AND  FUR  COMPANY,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


I 


BE  AN  ILLUSTRATOR— Learn  to  Draw.  We  will 
teach  you  by  mail  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  Offlte  26, 
howtodrawfor     .  86  Wabash  At 

magazines  and   Ml  _    ^^swsm^  CHICAGO, 
newspapers. 
Send  for  Catalog. 


niTrtlTPu  rage  book  free.  Highest  refer- 
ml  A  I  I.  M  I  V  ences.  Long  experience.  Fiutjer aid 
I    H  I  I- II  I  U  A  Co.,  Dept.  N,  Washington,  D.  O. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR 
INCOME? 

Not  that  we  intend  to  advo- 
cate an  income  tax,  but  that 
we  may  help  you  make  more 
money,  as  we  are  doing  for 
thousands  of  American  men 
and  women.  Our  offers  this 
season  are  unusually  attractive. 
We  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
build  up  a  permanent  paying 
business  right  in  your  own 
locality,  and  instruct  you  fully 
in  the  work  without  charge.  To 
those  showing  good  ability  we 
give  steady  work  and  guarantee 
a  substantial  income.  Whether 
you  are  old  or  young,  rich  or 
poor,  in  the  country  or  in  the 
city,  if  you  have  intelligence 
and  a  fair  education  you  can't 
afford  to  miss  the  chance.  Big 
money  earned  in  spare  hours; 
liberal  offers  for  steady  work. 
Address  at  once 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 

Department  A,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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This  quick  -  firing 
"three-shot"  gun  is 
the  handiest  and  most 
up-to-date  article  ever 
made  in 
the  shot- 
gun line. 
It's  yours  for 

Sent   by  exprete, 

prepaid,  to  any 
a  d  d  r  e  m  m  In  the 

United  State;  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Jtbmolute  tatitf 'action  and 
eafm  delivery 
guaranteed. 


HOPKINS 
&  ALLEN 

"Three-Shot"  Gun 

is  unequalled  for  quick  shoot- 
ing. The  three  shots,  one'  in 
the  gun  and  two  in  the  (dip,  can 
be  fired  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
repeater.  No  more  missing  good 
■hots  because  your  ammunition  isn't 
with  your  gun.  There  are  always 
two  shells  in  the  clip.  No  need  of 
keeping  a  loaded  gun  in  the  house 
— a  shell  is  slipped  into  the  breech 
at  a  second's  notice.  Your  gun  is  al- 
ways ready  for  a  shot  at  hawk  or  game, 
and  you  don't  have  to  hunt  for  shells 
while  the  game  gets  away. 

You  were  never  offered  a  gun 
as  good  m  this  for  the  price. 

Fine  decarbonized  steel  barrels  bored  fall  choke 
for  close  shooting  and  deep  penetration.  Frame 
case-hardened.  Stock  and  fore-end  fine  walnut. 
Top  snap  action,  locka  automatically,  and  joint 
takes  npiitt  own  wear.  Rebounding  hammer, 
resta  in  safety  notch  after  firing,  eliminating 
danger  of  accidental  discharge.  Hard  rubber 
butt  plate.  This  gun  is  guaranteed  to  shoot  fac- 
tory-loaded nitro  powder  shells.  30  or  32  inch 
barrels.   Automatic  ejectors. 

1908  GUN  GUIDE.  FREE! 
Our  Gun  Guide  and  Catalog  for  1 908  describes  in  full 
1 1  styles  of  double  gum.  6  styles  of  singles.  10  styles  of 
rifles  and  innumerable  kmdl  of  rerolvers.  Gires  lowest 
prices  and  offers  most  complete  line.  No  sportsman  or 
fua  lore*  should  be  without  it   Write  for  it  now. 

THE  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO. 
91  Chestnut  Street  Norwich.  Conn. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  your*  Wc  make  lix  ttylct — iteel  or  wooden 
frames — and  If  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4- wheel  track  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  hare  a 

PORTABLE   WOOD    SAWING  RIG 

that  il  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  tbe  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  rrinders.  corn 
•belters,  corn  baikers.  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread- 
ers, borse  powers,  windmills,  etc  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  bI^  u  s  a! 


P.kk.jr.  Dl.nl.  grown  In  lbs  op.n  air  will  stand  great  cold— 
'jdUDdgB  riafllt  ,„ice,  from  $1.00  per  thousand  toll.Vt  ,,r 
thousand.  W.  have  all  Tsrletles:  special  .ipr.ii  rates.  N.  H. 
BlitchCo.,Boa0O,  Uafsstt,  S.C.  Th«  largest  truck  farm  In  the  world. 

It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
tide  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Gardening 

By  T.  Greiner 


Beans  After  Beans 

S.  D.  P.,  an  Oregon  reader,  desires  to 
know  whether  beans  can  be  successfully 
raised  year  after  year  on  the  same 
ground.  I  should  say  not.  At  least  it 
would  not  be  a  safe  proceeding  to  plant 
them  on  the  same  spot  "year  after  year." 

I  usually  plant  my  limas  on  the  same 
spot  for  two,  and  sometimes  three,  years 
in  succession,  so  as  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  moving  the  lines  of  posts  for  the 
trellises.  I  just  plow  the  ground,  leaving 
the  posts  in  place,  and  then  restring  the 
wires.  But  with  ordinary  bush  beans  I 
invariably  try  to  find  a  new  spot  for 
them  every  year,  and  I  do  this  on  gen- 
eral principles.  A  rotation  of  crops  is 
best  with  almost  all  vegetables  or  farm 
crops.  Diseases  are  liable  to  develop 
when  the  same  crop  is  raised  in  succes- 
sion for  years. 

Of  course  we  could  easily  supply  the 
plant  foods  needed,  as  in  the  case  of 
beans  perhaps  with  fertilizers,  especially 
minerals.  We  may  succeed  in  raising 
several  good  crops  of  beans  in  succession, 
especially  if  we  take  pains  to  plant  per- 
fectly healthy  seed;  but  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  raise  beans  on  the  same  spot 
"year  after  year." 

The  Catalogues 

This  is  the  time  for  the  seed  catalogue. 
Almost  every  day  now  brings  some  of 
them  to  my  table.  You  need  a  number 
of  them.  They  contain  much  informa- 
tion. They  are  well  worth  sending  for, 
and  would  be  worth  paying  for.  What 
a  record  of  progress  in  the  file  of  cata- 
logues for  the  past  twenty  or  more  years 
of  any  prominent  seed  house !  And  how 
tastily  they  are  gotten  up!  But  anyhow, 
you  can't  make  out  your  list  of  seeds 
needed  for  next  year  without  the  help  of 
catalogues. 

You  will  find  the  addresses  of  leading 
seedsmen  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  These  men  just  de- 
sire the  chance  to  put  their  seed  books, 
into  your  hands.  A  postal  giving  your 
own  address  will  in  most  cases  secure  the 
book  for  you.  Time  flies.  You  will  soon 
want  to  sow  seeds.    Attend  to  this  now! 

Profits  in  Hothouse  Products 

Just  at  this  time  I  find  in  the  columns 
of  agricultural  papers  many  references  to 
the  profits  that  may  be  expected  in  grow- 
ing winter  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  spinach,  string  beans, 
cauliflowers,  etc.,  even  in  small  green- 
houses. I  believe  that  it  may  be  well  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning. 

In  some  respects  getting  money  by 
growing  these  crops  under  glass  may  be 
"like  finding  money  in  the  street."  That 
is,  you  are  just  as  likely  to  find  money 
walking  up  and  down  the  street  as  by 
getting  it  from  your  forced  vegetables. 
I  have  known  instances  of  gardeners 
making  good  profits  in  growing  radishes 
and  spinach  in  cold  houses — along  the 
seacoast  south  of  New  York  City,  of 
course — on  a  business  scale,  or  in  growing 
lettuce  and  cucumbers  in  heated  houses, 
also  on  a  business  scale,  near  large  cities 
in  various  places.  But  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me,  see  any  money  in  growing 
any  of  these  crops  in  a  very  small  green- 
house. 

Reports  from  gardeners  who  have  for 
years  raised  hothouse  lettuce  for  market 
are  somewhat  discouraging  at  this  time, 
as  prices  have  often  dropped  below  the 
profit  line;  and  in  our  small  houses  we 
may  feel  that  we  must  have  the  lettuce 
and  radishes  and  a  few  other  things 
anyway,  no  matter  what  they  cost.  But 
as  to  profits,  when  we  produce  just  the 
small  quantity  of  such  stuff  for  which  a 
small  or  amateur  house  provides  room, 
where  are  they? 

I  just  grow  a  little  lettuce,  etc.,  in  the 
fore  part  of  winter,  simply  because  I 
have  the  room  and  like  to  keep  the  green- 
house going.    But  the  main  purpose  of 


Portable 


Wagon 
and  Stock 


Scale 


SEED  CORN 


All  above  ground.  Steel  frame,  only  8  inches  high. 
Octagon  levers.  Tool  steel  bearings.  Compound 
beam.  Most  accurate  and  durable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price. 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO.. 
1  24  Mill  Street        Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Diamond  Jew's  Big;  Wbltsv  Earliest  Maturing  Big  Eared 
Torn  In  the  world.  Made  153  buahi-ls  per  acre.  It  costs  but 
2S  cent*  per  acre  for  seed.  Big  Ulastrated  catalog  of  »«-<-d 
corn  and  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  I  RF.K 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKIN'8  SEED  HOUSE.  Shenandoah.  Iowa 

(LARGEST  SEED  COBN  GBOWKBS  IN  THE  WORLD) 


running  it  is  to  provide  the  early  plants 
needed  for  next  spring's  plantings.  If 
it  costs  me  fifteen  or  eighteen  dollars  for 
coal  to  run  my  little  greenhouse  (ten  by 
twenty-eight  feet),  I  can  easily  raise 
plants  enough  for  sale  to  come  to  that 
amount,  and  have  my  own  supply  of 
plants,  and  a  few  messes  of  lettuce, 
cresses,  radishes,  forced  rhubarb,  chicory 
greens,  etc.,  besides,  all  for  my  labor  in 
running  the  house  during  the  cold  season. 
This,  however,  is  about  the  best  I  could 
do,  unless  I  would  do  what  many  pro- 
fessional gardeners  have  been  doing — 
namely,  changing-  over  to  the  floral 
branch  of  the  business.  When  you  are 
after  money  returns  you  will  find  a  better 
chance  in  flowers  and  flowering  plants 
than  in  forced  vegetables  and  in  vege- 
table plants.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  ex- 
perience and  observation. 

Lime-Sulphur  Mixture  as 
a  Fungicide 

With  the  exception  of  one  case,  that 
of  watermelons,  I  have  never  observed 
any  injury  to  the  foliage  of  potatoes  or 
other  garden  vegetables  by  even  the 
freest  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  Yet 
many  orchardists  have  found  considerable 
such  injury  on  apple  foliage,  especially 
during  wet  seasons. 

W.  M.  Scott  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  en- 
deavored to  find  a  safe  substitute  for 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  fungicide,  and 
has  experimented  with  lime-sulphur  mix- 
ture (self-boiled),  which  he  finds  quite 
efficient  for  the  control  of  the  ordinary 
leaf  and  fruit  diseases  of  the  apple  and 
peach. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  used 
some  of  this  mixture,  selecting  for  my 
tests  a  ready-made  or  commercial  brand 
manufactured  in  this  county.  The  season 
was  not  particularly  prominent  for  blights 
and  other  fungous  diseases,  but  I  ap- 
plied the  mixture,  in  the  dilutions  rec- 
ommended by  the  manufacturers,  on 
potato,  cucumber,  melon,  squash  and 
pumpkin  vines,  also  on  celery,  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes,  etc.  For  use  on 
vines  I  combined  with  it  arsenate  of 
lead  in  regular  or  required  strength.  No 
injury  was  noticed  even  on  watermelons. 
Of  course,  the  beetles  and  slugs  had  to 
go,  and  blights  did  not  come,  at  least 
not  to  any  great  extent.  Neither  was  it 
a  year  for  flea  beetles  like  the  year 
before. 

In  how  far  the  absence  (or  compara- 
tive absence)  of  blights,  etc.,  was  due  to" 
natural  causes  and  how  much  to  the  appli- 
cations of  the  diluted  lime-sulphur  mix- 
ture, I  am  unable  to  say.  However,  I  believe 
that  there  may  be  a  prospect  of  finding 
in  this  newer  remedy  one  of  consider- 
able value  not  only  for  the  orchard,  but 
also  for  the  garden.  Much  has  yet  to  be 
learned  about  these  things,  and  more 
thorough  and  systematic  trials  of  the 
lime-sulphur  combination  will  have  to  be 
made.  In  fact,  there  is  no  lack  of  prom- 
ising work  as  yet  for  experimenters  and 
experiment  stations. 

Prepared  Bordeaux  Mixture 

At  the  Maine  station,  as  reported  in 
bulletin  No.  154,  comparative  trials  have 
been  made  with  a  number  of  the  com- 
mercial prepared  Bordeaux  mixtures, 
both  wet  and  dry,  in  comparison  with 
the  home-made  mixture.  The  "dry"  mix- 
tures or  "dust  sprays"  do  not  seem  to 
be  "in  it."  In  no  case  did  they  in  any 
way  approach  the  efficiency  of  wet  mix- 
tures, while  the  latter  proved  to  be  about 
as  effective  as  freshly  made  Bordeaux, 
provided  they  were  used  in  such  amounts 
as  to  supply  an  equal  amount  of  copper. 

The  commercial  "wet"  mixtures  must 
be  used  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
the  directions  of  the  respective  manufac- 
turers call  for.  In  other  words,  manu- 
facturers in  most  cases  claim  too  much 
for  their  goods.  If  you  use  them  at  all, 
apply  them  in  much  greater  strength  than 
given  in  the  directions  going  with  the 
goods.  Take  this  feature  into  consider- 
ation when  you  make  out  an  order  for 
prepared  Bordeaux,  or  when  you  want 
to  make  up  your  mind  whether  to  use 
prepared  or  home-made  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture next  season. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  cheaper  for  mc,  and  certainly  safer, 
to  depend  on  making  my  own  mixtures 
from  copper  sulphate  and  fresh  stone 
lime  than  to  risk  prepared  Bordeaux. 
And  if  we  go  at  it  right,  and  get  suitable 
equipment  for  it,  such  as  barrels,  tubs, 
etc.,  it  is  not  a  hard  or  troublesome  task. 


CUT  YOUR  ROOFING 
COST  ONE-HALF! 

There  is  nothing  to  rot  In  "Climax  Asphalt" 
or  Veribest  Rubber"  Roofing— no  coal  tar  or 
anything  else  to  injure  their  quality. 

There  is  no  better  roofing  made.  Will  wear 
for  years.  Some  customers  say  15  years— some 
say  forever.  Both  brands  will  stand  the  severest 
tests  of  rain,  wind,  sun  and  snow.  Neither  the 
heat  of  summer  nor  the  cold  of  winter  will  injure 
them.  'Climax  Asphalt"  and  "Veribest  Rubber" 
are  fire-proof  roofings.  Insurance  companies 
indorse  them.  Buildings  on  which  either  of 
these  roofings  Is  used  come  in  for  the  same  low 
insurance  rate  as  slate,  tin  or  iron.  These  roof- 
ings are  the  best  product  of  20  years' experience. 
They  stand  the  severest  tests  in  all  climates, 
under  all  conditions. 

Write  for  Free  Samples,  Roofing  Book  and  our 
money-saving  low  prices.  "Climax  Asphalt" 
and  "Veribest  Rubber"  Roofings  are  sold  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  We  will  send  name  and 
address  of  our  dealer  in  your  town. 

McHenry-Mlllhouse  Manufacturing  Co. 
Station  A,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
"Tho  Roofing  that  Hever  Leaks" 

The  U.  S.  POMOLOGIST 
COL.  GEO.  B.  BRACKETT,  says: 
" I  always  told  you  I  consider  Delicious  the 
best  of  all  varieties  you  have  introduced." 
COMPLIMENTARY  SPECIMENS 

of  this  famous  Stark  Delicious  apple  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Delicious  is  the  greatest  quality  ap- 
ple of  the  day;  selling  at  50*  more  than  Jonathan. 
Delicious  trees  are  healthy,  hardy,  dependable 
everywhere,  and  bear  incomparable  quality  fruit. 
Without  Delicious  no  orchard  is  complete.  Send 
for  the  apples  and  our  book  "The  Apple  Delicious" 
which  shows  Delicious  and  Ring  David  in  full 
color  and  tells  about  other  profitable  sorts.  Stark 
Trees  are  best;  grown  on  scientific  principles  in 
our  10  nurseries  and  each  tree  has  the  Stark  reputa- 
tion of  84  years  behind  it.  Stock  is  most  com- 
plete and  of  highest  quality;  apple,  peach,  pear, 
cherry,  plum,  grape,  gooseberry,  currant,  black- 
berry, roses,  Norway  Maple,  etc., — everything. 
Write  today  for  the  Stark  Fruit  Book, 
STARK  BRO'S  Box  18,  Louisiana,  Mo, 

Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fnnei  and  worms, 
d  thus  be  sure  of  large  yields  of 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 
are  used  in  large  orchards 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc- 
cessful growers.     Write  for  our 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  fall  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 
WM.  STAIIX,  SPRAYER  CO., 

Box  109-P,  Qulncy,  TJL 

T  YOUR  IDEAS] 

$8,500  for  one  invention.  Book,  j 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent^  and 
What  to  Invent"  scot  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  !or  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Patents 
advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense  in  fourteen 
Manufacturers'  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  T«HI 

910  F.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


,  To  prove  tftat  our 
B  flxxard 
Belt  Ever- 
greens will 
grow  in  all  parts 
/  of  the  country  we  offer  to  send 
6  Fine  Spruces  \  to  4  ft.  tall 
free  to  property  owners.  Whole- 
sale value  and  mailing  expense  over 
30  cents.    To  help,  send  S  cents  or  not 
as  you  please.    A  postal  will  bring  the 
trees  and  our  catalog  containing  many  colored 
photo  plates  of  our  choice  Blizzard  Belt  Fruits.  Write 
 today.  The  Gardner  Nursery  Co..  Boa  34,  Osage,  U. 

FREE  TO  FARMERS 

By  special  arrangement  Ratelcin's  big  1900. 
seed  catalogue,  with  a  sample  of  "Diamond 
Joe's  Big  White"  seed  corn  that  made  153  bush- 
els per  acre,  will  be  mailed  free  to  every  reader 
of  this  paper  who  are  interested  in  the  crops 
they  grow.  This  big  book  tells  how  to  make 
the  farm  and  garden  pay.  It's  worth  dollars 
to  all  who  plant  or  sow.  Write  for  it  and  men- 
tion this  paper.  The  address  is  Ratekin's  Seed 
House,  Shenandoah,  la.   


:  EEDS  1  HI',  GROW 


Beet  quality  Garden, 
and   Farm  Seeds,  Alfalfa, 


Klower 


you 


Clover,  Seed  Potatoes.  We 
will  send  free  with  cat- 
alogue a  pkt.  of  now 
lettuce  seed  "May 
King"  the  best 
head  lettuce 
ever  intro^  m 


ask  tor 
Write 
us  to-day. 
Also  have  full 
line  of  Nursery 
Stock.  Rosea,  Plants 
and  Bulbs. 


_  Nurseries. 
Beatrice, Neb. 


ONLY  25c  ;rr3H  SEEDS 

and  a  coupon  that  will  be  good  for  25c  if  returned  to  ns 
with  an  order  amounting  to  $1.00  or  more  in  any  kind  of 
Seeda  or  Plants  from  onr  Catalogue  which  we  mail  free. 

Our  Celebrated  Square   Deal  Seeds 

are  reliable,  true  to  name  and  fresh.  40  years  in  the 
seed  business  is  proof  sufficient  our  goods  are  right. 

OTTO  SCHWILL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 
Established  1869  Boa  71,  Memphis,  T.nn. 


©EALTHY  TREES  AND  SEEDS 
—grown  on  new  land— therefore  hardy, 
sound  and  free  from  disease.  Prices 
absolutely  the  lowest.  No  agents.  For- 
est tree  seedlings  $1.25  per  1000.  Apples  "c  and  up. 
We  pay  freight.    Largest  Nursery  Catalog  Free. 
U  A  LB  U  A  ITU  NURSERIES  &  SEED  CO., 
Box  !M>,  Eairbury,  Neb.  

■  <■»». M^aW^  Our  handsome  OARDEH  AHMUfl.anl 
Ls|BL|Ih  SEED  CATALOGUE.  Sk'ndyour  address 
rlcrr  on  a  portal  today,  or  for  a  tc  stAmp 

■  M^Hsf*  and  names  of  two  neigh- 1~ 
bora,  actual  seed  buyers.  Catalog  and : 
a  packet  of  COREL-ESS  TOMATO' 
boat  Tomato  grown.   If  si-nt  before  March  Ml  Address 

COLE'S  SEED  STORE,  PELLAs  IOWA, 

It  is  to  yonr  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


SEED 


Old  Houses  Made  New 
at  Small  Expense 




If  you  are  In  want  of  anything;  for 

ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN,  PARK, 
STREET,  GARDEN  OR  GREENHOUSE 

why  not  patronize  the  old, 
reliable,  up-to-date  8.  & 
H.  Co.,  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct 
with  planters  for  over  half 
a  century?  Seeds.  Bulbs* 
Roses,  Vines,  mail  size 
Slirubs  and  Trees  post- 
paid. Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Im- 
mense stock  of  SUPERB 
CANNAS,  the  qaeen  of 
bedding  plants.  Catalog 
No.  1,  112  pages,  FREE  to 
buyers  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  no.  2, 168 
pages,  to  buyers  of  Seeds, 
Bulbs.  Roses,  Ferns, 
Palms  and  greenhouse 

Slants  in  general.  Try  us.  We  will  give  you  a  square 
eal.  65  years.  44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

BOX  150>  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


Peaches  for  Profit 

or  for  home  consumption — if  you  grow  them  you  need  the 
new  catalogue  of  Harrison's  Nurseries.  We  have  produced 
more  Peach  trees  than  any  other  American  concern.  We  have 
now  600,000  fine  young  Peach  trees,  including  every  good 
kind,  new  and  old,  and  of  tfie  vigor  and  hardiness  possible  in 
our  exceptional  soil,  under  our  advanced  methods  of  culture. 

All  Good  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

are  in  our  stock,  and  our  1909  catalogue  describes  them  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  illustrated  from  photographs,  some  in  color.  The  most 
compact  and  useful  nursery  book  of  the  year ;  worth  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  trouble  of  writing  for  it — thafs  all  it  costs. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  311,  BERLIN,  MD. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Sags 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Ml. 
36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 
305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Address  Office  Nearest  Toa 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 
SPRAY, 
DIG  and 
SORT 

There's  nothing  in 
'  potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

432Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


CLOVER  SEED 

Absolutely  Purs,  No  Weeds/ 

ExTGov.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin,  from  30  acres 
sown  to  Salzer's  20thGentury  Alfalfa,  harvested 
within  24  weeks  afterseeding  $2300.00  worth 
of  magnificent  hay,  or  at  the  rataofover$80.00 
per  acre.  Big  seed  catalog  free:  or,  send  10c 
in  stamps  for  sample  of  this  Alfalfa,  also  Billion 
Dollar  Grass,  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley,  etc.  Or, 
send  14c  and  we  add  a  sample  farm  seed 
novelty  never  seen  before  by  you. 
"    THE  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCroase,  Wis. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  *mf 

WVICK  QUALITY  SEEDS?Vl 


^Vick's  Garden  and  Floral  Guide] 


L 


tells  bow  to  grow  Vick  Quality  Flowers .Fruits  lj 
and  Vegetables.  Valuable  information  for  the, 
grower  or  farmer.  Free  on  request. 


415  MAM  ST  JAMES  VICKS  Wf&ffOeHESm.NX 


ffYouT 
Hat  to  the 


The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump—  never 
sticks  —  never  fails  —  always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS.  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Rack  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.8.  Myers  &  Bro.,  30  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  O, 

THE 
PUMP 
THAT 


PUMPS 


SEEDS 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

Sold  on  Tbe  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
antees satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat- 
alog tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties,  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers  It's  free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  DEPT.    SO,  RAVENNA,  OHIO 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  ete.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants-mailed  for  10c. 
Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  BOKSCH.  Box  F,  t'redonl*,  N.  ¥. 

*i  ^\  ^\  ^\  f\  ^\  Cherry  Trees,  2  years  old. 
_3  II  If  .  If  II  11    4  cents  each.  Boxins  Free. 

"  ^  J  "  -Catalog  free  to  Everybody. 

Sheerin's   Wholesale    Nurseries.    Dangvllle,   N.  Y. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Fruit  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


Grape  Vine  Not  Bearing 

Mrs.  M.  S.  H.,  Durand,  Illinois— You 
state  that  your  son  has  a  grape  vine,  the 
fruit  of  which  just  forms,  then  dries  up 
and  falls  off,  and  that  this  year  a  few 
stayed  on  a  little  longer  than  usual,  but 
that  the  leaves  became  mildewed. 

In  my  opinion,  a  grape  vine  of  this 
sort  is  not  worth  growing  in  your  loca- 
tion. It  may  be  adapted  to  other  more 
favorable  places,  but  is  not  fitted  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  now  grow- 
ing. If  the  trouble  was  simply  with  the 
fruit,  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend 
that  you  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture ; 
but  as  the  foliage  is  also  diseased,  I  think 
probably  you  had  better  replace  it  with 
something  hardier.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in"  your  section,  with  whatever 
grape  vine"  you  grow,  in  order  to  have  it 
fruit  well,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent 
the  black  rot.  This  matter  has  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  in  these  columns. 

Strawberries  From  Seed 

Practically,  strawberries  are  not  raised 
from  seed  for  commercial  purposes,  but ' 
all  that  are  used  for  planting  in  this 
way  are  grown  by  divisions — that  is,  the 
runners  are  taken  off  of  the  old  plants 
and  set  out,  and  from  them  come  the 
new  plants. 

However,  there  are  classes  of  straw- 
berries that  come  true,  or  nearly  true, 
from  seed.  The  old  Alpine  strawberries, 
both  the  white  and  the  red,  are  what  are 
known  as  ever-bearing  strawberries,  and 
are  preferably  grown  from  seed.  It  is  a 
common  belief  among  parties  that  grow 
them  that  they  get  more  fruit  when 
grown  in  this  way  than  when  grown 
from  runners.  This  strawberry  produces 
fruit  for  about  two  months.  It  does  not 
bear  much,  but  one  might  get  about  a 
cupful  of  fruit  from  a  square  rod  at  al- 
most any  time  in  summer  and  even  so 
late  as  September. 

About  ten  years  ago  Vilmorin-An- 
drieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  sent  out  a  variety 
of  strawberry  known  as  St.  Anthony  de 
Padua.  This  variety  bears  large  fruit 
•and  comes  practically  true  from  seed.  It 
is  one  of  the  ever-bearing  sorts,  and  if 
the  flowers  are  picked  off  in  early  spring, 
fruit  will  be  produced  in-  August  and 
September  in  considerable  quantities.  I 
could  not  recommend  any  one  to  raise 
this  berry  in  a  commercial  way  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
development  of  horticulture.  I  found  this 
variety  to  have  a  reasonable  degree  of 
hardiness  and  to  be  fairly  productive. 

Yellow  Locust 

A.  A.  K.,  Lowell,  Arizona — Yellow  lo- 
cust is  a  very  excellent  tree  to  grow  in 
almost  any  agricultural  soil,  and  it  will 
stand  very  well,  even  in  a  naturally  dry 
climate,  but  it  must  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  water  about  its  roots.  With- 
out moisture  about  its  roots  there  is  no 
tree  that  will  do  well  in  your  section.  I 
think  you  will  find  the  cottonwood  that 
skirts  the  streams  of  Arizona  one  of  the 
hardiest  for  your  section. 

Grafting 

R.  J.,  Brecksville,  Ohio — It  requires 
considerable  experience  to  graft  or  to 
prune  a  plant  to  best  advantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  comparatively  little  experi- 
ence is  required  to  insert  a  graft  on  an 
apple  tree  so  that  it  will  grow.  I  think 
what  you  need  is  a  little  manual  on  this 
subject,  and  would  suggest  that  you  get 
a  copy  of  "Amateur  Fruit  Growing," 
which  is  sold  by  the  Webb  Publishing 
Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  at  fifty 
cents  a  copy.  This  contains  a  very  ex- 
cellent chapter  on  the  subject  of  grafting. 

How  to  Control  San  Jose  Scale 

The  best  and  surest  method  of  con- 
trolling the  San  Jose  scale  is  about  as 
with  any  other  disease  or  parasite.  Never 
let  it  get  a  headway:  There  are,  however, 
so  many  ways  that  the  scale  will  be  car- 
ried that  one  never  knows  one  year  what 
the  next  year  will  bring.  Therefore,  it 
becomes  very  necessary  to  always  be  on 
the  watch,  and  fighting  every  season 
whether  it  be  present"  or  not. 

How  to  Tell  the  Scale 

In  fighting  the  scale  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  _  tell 
the  scale,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  the 
remedy  where  it  is  most  needed.  When 
the  trees  are  dormant,  the  twigs  and  the 
small  limbs  when  badly  infested  appear 
grayish,  slightly  roughened  with  a  scurvy 


deposit,  appearing  some-what  as  being 
covered  with  ashes.  When  the  scales 
are  crushed  by  scraping,  a  yellow,  greasy 
substance  will  exude  from  beneath  the 
crust. 

When  only  slightly  attacked  the  small 
twigs  have  a  reddish  color  around  the 
scales.  Also  just  beneath  where  the 
scales  are  located  the  growing  tissues 
between  the  bark  and  wood  show  a  deep 
red  or  purplish  color. 
_  The  size  of  the  scales  varies  from  the 
size  of  a  pin  head  down  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  period.  Most  other  scales  found 
in  our  orchards  are  somewhat  larger 
than  the  San  Jose  and  can  usually  be 
readily  distinguished. 

How  San  Jose  Scale  Injures  the  Trees 

Where  a  large  number  of  the  scales 
are  found  they  remove  much  of  the  sap 
from  the  trees,  and  there  is  also  great 
injury  done  to  the  tissues  by  puncturing, 
which  disturbs  the  functions  of  the  cells 
and  hinders  the  sap  circulation.  The 
insects  puncture  the  bark  of  the  trees 
and  also  the  skin  of  the  fruit  with  their 
bristle-like  beak,  and  then  pump  from 
the  living  tissues  the  sap  upon  which 
they  live.  They  are  blood  suckers,  tak- 
ing the  most  vital  part  of  the  tree,  and 
thus  great  damage  is  done.  Crops  are 
cut  off,  and  trees  killed. 

How  to  Control  the  Scale 

About  the  best  and  first  thing  that 
should  be  done  with  an  orchard  that  is 
infested  with  scale  is  to  cut  out  and  re- 
move all  the  dead  and  unnecessary  wood. 
This  is  especially  true  with  old  orchards 
that  have  much  wood  in  the  tops.  After 
this  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  and 
the  brush  been  removed  and  burned,  some 
kind  of  spray  should  be  applied  that  will 
destroy  the  pests. 

The  lime-sulphur  wash  is  the  remedy 
that  is  most  used  for  the  control  of  the 
scale.  It  is  safe  and  cheap,  and  when 
applied  properly  is  effective.  This  remedy 
has  much  value  as  a  fungicide,  beside 
being  a  scale  destroyer. 

Where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  this 
solution  to  be  prepared  it  is  best  to  have 
steam  handy  for  making  the  mixture, 
but  for-the  grower  who  has  only  a  rather 
small  orchard  it  can  be  prepared  in  iron 
kettles.  Such  apparatus  «as  is  used  for 
boiling  feed,  or  water  for  butchering, 
may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose.  A 
little  co-operation  among  neighbors  will 
give  each  the  benefit  of  this  steam  ar- 
rangement at  a  very  small  expense  to 
each. 

When  to  Apply  This  Spray 

Of  course  it  is  better  to  begin  the  work 
before  the  ideal  conditions  prevail,  so 
that  it  can  be  done  well  before  the  leaves 
are  out.  Just  before  the  buds  begin  to 
open  is,  I  think,  the  best  time  to  apply  it. 

There  is  no  spray  that  needs  more  at- 
tention to  thoroughness  than  the  lime- 
sulphur  wash,  and  in  order  that  it  be 
applied  to  every  portion  of  the  trees  it 
is  best  at  such  a  season  that  one  can  take 
advantage  of  winds  blowing  from  differ- 
ent directions,  and  also  be  enabled  to  go 
over,  the  orchard  a  second  time,  touch- 
ing up  any  places  upon  the  trees  that 
did  not  get  a  proper  spray  the  first  time, 
as  one  can  see  such  spots  quite  readily 
after  the  mixture  has  dried  up  on  the 
bark.  Be  thorough  and  the  assurance  of 
success  will  be  much  greater. 

R.  B.  Rushing. 

New  Cider  in  Old  Barrels 

J.  M.  W.,  Spencer,  Ohio — If  you  put 
new  cider  into  a  barrel  that  has  con- 
tained hard  cider,  the  chances  are  that 
your  new  cider  will  turn  to  vinegar  very 
quickly.  If,  however,  you  want  it  made 
into  vinegar,  there  is  no  objection  to 
-using  barrels  of  this  sort;  but  in  addi- 
tion, to  that  I  would  add  a  little  mother 
of  vinegar  or  about  a  pint  of  good  cider 
vinegar  that  has  not  been  filtered. 


We  Offer  5,000  Bargains  in  Door., 
Windows,  Mouldings  and  Material  for 
Stairs,  Porches, Vestibules,  Grilles,  Etc. 
Quality  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  Free  Mill- 
work  Catalog:  showing-  all  kinds  of  material 
for  building  or  remodeling.  Everything  in 
the  latest  styles  approved  by  best  architect  s. 
Each  of  the  5,000  items  offered  at  a  bargain 
price.  You  can  buy,  direct  from  America's 
largest  mill,  whatever  you  require  for  modern- 
izing both  exterior  and  interior  of  your  home. 
All  styles  of  doors,  from  plain  pine  to  finest 
Art  Front  Doors  of  polished  hardwood. 
Prices  80  cents  up.  Windows  in  every  size 
and  style  from  plain  windows  at  69  cents  to 
magnificent  Venetian  Art  Glass  Windows  in 
beautiful  color  effects.  Material  for  com- 
plete flight  of  Stairs,  only  $24.73—  an  actual 
saving  of  S60  to  J125.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  small  cost  of  Hardwood  Flooring, 
Plate  Rail.  Beamed  Ceilings,  artistic  Man- 
tels, beautiful  Grilles  and  Colonnades,  Sleep- 
ing Porches  and  other  up-to-date  improve- 
ments that  any  carpenter  can  put  in. 

Write  for  Free  Millwork  Catalog 

8ave  money  by  buying  everj-thing  needed  to 
modernize  your  home,  direct  from  our  big  mill. 
If  any  item  is  not  as  represented,  we  agree  to 
refund  your  money.  It  is  easy  to  order  from  the 
catalog,  and  we  guarantee  safe  delivery  anywhere. 

Rnnlr  nf  Plane  Fr»A  14  eontainB  complete 

duok  or  rians  rree  planB  for  handsome 

houses  and  bungalows.  Enclose  10c  for  postage. 
GORDON- VAN  TINE  CO..  1401  Cue  St,  Davenport,  I.. 


M AIM'S  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

is  the  reason  why  for  many  years  past  I  have 
done  such  an  enormous  seed  business.  63,242 
customers  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  with  almost 
half  a  million  the  world  over.  My  New  Seed  Book 
for  1909  is  a  wonder ;  it  contains  everything  in 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  worth  growing.  Weighs 
10  ounces,  costs  6  cents  to  mail,  contains  over  600 
illustrations.  First  edition  350,000  copies.  Any 
gardener  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MA  TILE 
1 7 1 1  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  you  mention  Farm  and  .Fireside  I  will  en- 
close a  packet  of  the  above  pansy  free  of  charge. 


POTASH 


does  more  than  merely  increase 
the  yield  and  size  of 

Strawberries 

Potash  fertilizers  produce  fine  and 
solid  berries  that  ship  well  and  reach 
the  market  in  condition  to  command 
the  top  prices. 

Make  generous  applications  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  buy  a  brand  con- 
taining from  9  to  12  per  cent,  of  pure 
Potash. 

POTASH  IS  PROFIT 

"Strawberry  Culture,"  "Truck  Farming:" 
"Farmers'  Guide"  and  other  literature  on 
Fertilization  and  Cultivation,  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Chicago— Monadnock  Block, 

Atlanta— 1224  Candler  Building. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Firtsiie 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Planet  Jr. 


New  No.  14  Planet  Jr. 
Double- Wheel  Disc- 
Hoe ,  Cultivator  and 
Plow  with  adjustable  discs, 
new-idea  pronged  cultivator 
teeth  steels  for  plowing,  furrow- 
ing, and  covering,  also  leal 
lifters. 


Give  up  your  farm  and  garden 
drudgery— let  the  Planet  Jr.  do 
your  work. 

'  I  wouldn't  be  without  a  Planet 
for  five  times  the  price., 
writes  P.  P.  Hamilton,  Carlisle, 
S.  C.  "  I  never  had  finer  vegeta- 
bles with  such  light  work." 
Planet  Jr.  13-tooth  Harrow  is  the 
tool  no  berry-grower  or  market- garden., 
can  afford  to  do. without.   Turns  hard  work 
"  ir  six  men  into  easy  work  for  one. 
Our  1909  catalogue  pictures 

"escribes  45  kinds  of  Planet  Jr. 
implements.   Free.  Write  today 
S.  L.  Aflen  &  Co. 
Box  1 107F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Make  Big  Money 
Horses! 


Prof.  Beery  .King  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  world's 
master  horseman.  His  ex- 
hibitions of  taming  man- 
killing  horses,  andconauer- 
inghorses  of  all  dispositions 
have  thrilled  vast  audiences 
everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelous!?  successful 
methods  to  others.  His  sys- 
tem of  Horse  Training  and 
Colt  Breaking  opens  up  S 
most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  man  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every- 
where. People  gladly  pay  $15  to  $26  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits — to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  see  the 
world,  giving  exhibitions  and  making  large  profits. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to 
get  into  the  Horse -Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  full  particu- 
lars and  handsome  book  about  horses — FREE.  Address 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery,    Box  22*   Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


CREAM  ^ 
SEPARATOR 


The  simplest,  most 
durable,  most  eco- 
nomical of  all  Cream 
Separators.  Meets 
every  requirement 
of  the  most  modern 
dairy  methods. 
Holds  World's  Rec- 
ord for  clean  skim- 
ming. 

THE  1909  MODEL 

has  solid,  low  frame,  enclosed 
gearing,  ball  bearings,  and  is 
the  easiest  running  separator 
Don't  buy  a  separator  without  first  seeing 
No.  69. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 

A  *16  Distributing  Warehouses  in  t.  S.  ud  Canada. 


made. 

our  FREE  Catalogue 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze,' 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re- 
moved with 


ABS 


ORBINE 


or  any  Banch  or  Swelling. 
No  bliste?,    no  hairj 
gone*  and  horse  kept  at" 
work.  $2.00  per   bottle,  de- 1  J) 
llvered.  Book  3  D  free. 

ABSORB  tSE,  JR.,  for 
mankind.  $1.00,  delivered.  Bednces  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Wens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele,  Varico- 
cele.    Book  free.    Made  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  23  Monmouth  St..  Springfieh).  Mass. 


AUTOMATIC  CURRY  COMB 

and  other  sew  self-sellers.  Indispensable. 
Hake  their  own  demand.    First  applicants 
control  unlimited  sales.  Large  profits.  Write 
for  proof  and  trial  offer. 
CLEAN  COMB  CO.,  Boi  34,  Racine,  Via. 


BIG  DEMAND  EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS 

wanted  to  sell 
this  most  com-  (YD 
plete  of  all  com- 

lunation  tools.  Serves  as  stove-lid  lifter, 
screw-driver,  wrench,  hot  pan  lifter,  tack 
hammer  and  puller,  and  100  other  uses.  Sells  at  sight 
to  farmers,  storekeepers,  in  homes,  offices,  etc.  Write 
today  for  our  FREE  OUTFIT  OFFER  to  workers. 

T.  THOMAS  MFG.  C0.,»05B«nu-j  Block,  Da jtou,  Ohio 

B  Y 
MAIL 

You  can  bay  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
from  oar  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Save  the  dealers' 
profit*.  All  our  harness  guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  B 
and  price  list.  £very  farmer  should  have  this  booklet. 
THE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  2  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  T. 

HEWTOIT8  Hes*e,  Cooph,  Dis- 
temper and  Indigestion  Curs. 

A  Teterinary  Remedy  for  wind, 
-throat  and  stomach  troubles. 


HARNESS 


DEATH  TO  HEAVEt 


AroiureomMnuli.  |1.00p«r 
can,  of  dealers,  or  eap.  prepaid. 
TheJiewton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folk*  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Importance  of  Thorough 
Milking 

It  is  essential  for  the  maximum  profit 
that  we  know  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  milk,  and  that  all  of  the 
milk  be  secured  from  the  udder  by  thor- 
ough milking.  One  would  hardly  believe 
the  difference  that  a  very  small  quantity 
of  milk  left  in  the  udder  at  each  milking 
will  make  in  the  actual  profit. 

The  last  strippings  are  very  rich  in  fat 
and  will  test  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
depending  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the 
individual  cow  and  the  stage  of  her  lac- 
tation period.  The  first  milk  drawn  is 
very  thin — that  is,  it  has  a  very  low  test, 
and  has  a  relative  value  in  relation  to 
the  last  strippings  of  about  one  to  five. 
In  a  test  we  recently  made  the  first  half 
pint  tested  less  than  one  per  cent,  while 
the  last  half  pint  showed  a  percentage 
of  twelve-per-cent  fat.  This  would  make 
a  pint  of  the  strippings  equal  to  six 
quarts  of  the  very  first  milk  drawn,  or 
nearly  two  quarts  of  the  average  milk 
if  the  quality  was  four  per  cent. 

Many  argue  that  the  quantity  is  so 
small  that  it  is  not  worth  the  extra  time 
required  to  secure  it;  yet  if  these  same 
people  could  see  a  year's  unsecured  strip- 
pings in  the  form  of  dollars  and  cents 
they  would  think  it  was  very  good  pay 
for  the  extra  time  required.  The  aver- 
age milker  on  the  general  farm  will  leave 
half  a  pint  at  the  least  calculation,  and 
many  will  leave  more  than  that  amount. 
If  half  a  pint  is  left  in  the  udder  at  each 
milking  for  a  lactation  period  of  ten 
months,  or  about  three  hundred  days, 
the  sum  total  will  be  about  three  hun- 
dred pints,  or  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds,  which  will  contain  about  thirty- 
six  pounds  of  butter.  At  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound  the  butter  would  be  worth 
nine  dollars,  and  this  would  be  the  extra 
pay  for  thorough  milking,  over  and  above 
the  amount  normally  yielded.  Now,  then, 
does  it  pay  and  is  the  extra  strippings 
worth  the  time  required  to  secure  them? 
Two  minutes  in  manipulating  and  work- 
ing the  udder  in  addition  to  the  regular 
time  devoted  to  the  milking  is  always 
sufficient  to  secure  the  last  strippings, 
and  usually  less  than  this  will  do  it.  Even 
if  it  required  two  minutes  to  secure  half 
a  pint  of  ten-per-cent  milk,  the  remun- 
eration for  this  work  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  seventy-five  cents  an  hour.  While 
the  quantity  is  small  and  in  itself  hardly 
worth  considering,  the  quality  makes  the 
relative  value  pay  one  well  for  thorough 
milking. 

The  milking  is  a  part  of  the  farm  work 
that  it  is  easy  to  slight,  especially  when 
one  is  somewhat  tired  or  in  a  hurry.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  milk  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  creamery,  there  is  more  or  less  of 
a  rush  to  get  the  milking  done  in  order 
to  get  out  into  the  field  to  work  or  on 
the  way  to  the  creamery;  in  the  eve- 
ning, after  a  hard  day's  work,  it  is  harder 
to  take  the  interest,  and  especially  is 
this  true  with  hired  help.  They  may  be 
in  a  hurry  to  get  the  chores  done,  in  or- 
der to  get  started  away  to  spend  the 
evening  in  town,  and  say  to  themselves 
that  no  one  will  know  the  difference,  the 
quantity  is  so  small  in  relation  to  the 
total  that  the  absence  of  the  strippings 


will  not  be  perceived,  and  consequently 
I  won't  spend  the  extra  time  necessary 
to  secure  them.  Farmers,  and  dairy- 
men especially,  should  make  it  an  object 
to  their  milkers  to  do  thorough  work. 
They  should  not  expect  the  hired  help 
to  do  ten  hours  of  heavy  work  in  the  field 
and  then  take  a  live  interest  in  the 
milking.  The  milking  should  have  the 
same  important  place  as  any  other  farm 
work,  and  should  be  included  in  the  day's 
work,  not  in  addition  to  a  full  day  in  the 
field. 

A  cow  should  be  milked  rapidly  and  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  secure  all 
the  milk.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
milkers.  One  who  understands  it  and 
is  in  practise  can  milk  a  cow  in  half  the 
time  required  by  those  who  perform  the 
work  mechanically  and  with  no  interest 
beyond  the  pay.  He  will  not  only  milk 
the  cow  in  less  time,  but  he  will  secure 
more  milk  and  accomplish  more  thorough 
results.  A  milker  should  have  a  natural 
liking  for  the  work,  which  if  he  has  will 
make  the  pay  of  secondary  importance 
and  the  thoroughness  his  real  jobject.  It 
is  not  the  work  that  makes  the  milker 
slight  the  milking,  nor  the  labor  that 
makes  him  slight  the  work  in  the  field, 
but  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  of  a  live 
interest.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  a  fre- 
quent change  of  milkers.  If  there  are 
two  men  to  do  the  milking,  each  one 
should  have  his  particular  cows  each 
time,  and  not  milk  whichever  one  it  hap- 
pens until  the  milking  is  done.  A  cow 
gets  used  to  one  milker,  and  if  a  change 
is  made  she  does  not  let  down  the  milk 
so  well ;  and  a  milker  can  milk  the  cows 
he  is  accustomed  to  easier,  better  and 
quicker  than  he  can  others. 

Thorough  milking  cannot  be  done  when 
either  the  cow  or  the  milker  is  excited. 
If  the  cow  is  excited  she  cannot  let  the 
milk  down,  and  quite  a  quantity  will  be 
left  in  the  milk  system ;  if  the  milker  is 
excited,  he  will  half  do  the  work  simply 
for  spite,  and  if  both  the  cow  and  the 
milker  are  excited,  it  is  worse  3ret.  A 
good  cow  usually  has  quite  a  nervous 
temperament  and  is  easily  excited.  When 
the  milker  gets  excited  and  is  unkind  to 
the  cow,  she  invariably  is  excited  to  the 
same  extent,  but  the  reverse  should  not 
be  true.  A  cow  does  not  kick,  nor  is 
she  disagreeable  just  for  fun  or  to  pro- 
voke the  milker.  When  she  seems  so,  she 
has  sore  teats  or  is  afraid  of  the  man. 
If  he  is  always  kind  and  gentle  with  her, 
especially  when  he  is  first  breaking  her 
to  milk,  and  if,  when  the  teats  are  cracked 
or  sore,  he  doctors  them,  the  cow  will 
cause  him  no  future  trouble.  There  should 
be  a  mutual  liking  between  the  cow  and 
the  milker,  and  it  is  then  that  the  cow 
does  her  best  and  the  man  his  most  thor- 
ough milking. 

I  have  heard  farmers  argue  that  it 
doesn't  matter  if  the  strippings  are  not 
secured,  that  they  will  simply  be  left  in 
the  milk  system  and  be  there  for  the 
next  time.  This  is  true  in  a  way,  but 
just  as  untrue  in  the  way  the  farmer's 
interest  is  concerned.  Proper  milking 
and  manipulation  of  the  udder  will  in- 
crease the  total  fat  by  the  amount  pre- 
viously given,  and,  if  anything,  exceed 
this.  The  more  regularly  and  thoroughly 
a  cow  is  milked,  the  more  she  will  yield, 


THIS  NEW  PICTURE  OF 

DAN  PATCH  1:55 

In  Six  Brilliant  Colors 

VW  MAILED  FREE  "W 

This  sew  picture  of  Dan  Patch  1 : 55,  is  the  Finest  I  have  ever  gotten  out 
for  framing.  It  Is  21  inches  by  28  inches,  is  printed  in  six  brilliant  colors 
and  is  free  of  •dvertising .  It  (rives  his  age  and  a  list  of  all  the  fast  miles 
paced  by  Dan.  Being  made  from  a  "Speed  Photograph"  it  shows  Dan  as 
lifelike  as  if  yoo  stood  on  the  track  and  saw  him  in  one  of  his  marvelous 
and  thrilling  speed  exhibitions.  You  ought  to  have  a  fine  picture  of  the 
King  of  all  Harness  Borse  Creation  and  the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  I  will  mail  you  one  of  these  Large,  Beautiful.  Color- 
ed Pictures  of  Dan  Patch  1:SS  free  With  Postage  Prepaid  and  full  particu- 
lars concerning  my  plan  of  Giving  Away  a  $5,000.00  Dan  Patch  stallion  if  you 
will  simply  write  me.  IS^You  Must  Give  Me  This  Information. 
1st  State  paper  in  which  you  saw  this  offer.  2nd.  Give  number  and  kind  of  live  stock 
you  own. 

Address  M.  W.  SAVAGE.  Owner,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Also  sole  owmer  ot—lateraatlonal  Stock  Food  Co. 
Also  sole  owner  of— International  Stock  Food  Farm 
Also  President  of— Dan  Patcb  Electric  Line 
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DAN  PATCH  STALLION 
FREE 

An  Absolutely  F»i  Hair  Counting  Contest  Without  Money  Or  Porch***  Cenalder- 
etlon  And  Open  To  Any  Farmer,  Stockman  or  Poultry  Breeder.  Can  you  count  the  num- 
ber ol  hairs  drawn  In  a  picture  of  Forest  Patch,*'  sired  by  Dan  Patch,  dam  by  Monaco  by 
Belmont.  Write  tor  one  ol  the  Above  Dan  Patch  Pictures.  I  will  also  mall  you  a  photoen- 
graving ol  Forest  Patch."  the  Fine  Registered  StalUoo  to  be  given  away  and  ALSO  Drawing 
showing  hairs  to  be  counted  and  also  stating  easy  conditions.  Every  stock  owner  will  want 
to  count  the  hair*  on  this  Splendid  15000.00  Dan  Patch  Stallion  because  It  means  a  small 
lortune  free  lor  some  one.  1  paid  J60.000  tor  Dan  Patch  and  have  been  offered  1180.000. 
wt~zJun  ,0"  moo*T  II I  had  sold  Dan  lor  One  Million  Dollars, 

_  *W  Von  ''may  aeeure  this  SS0O0.  Dsns  (Patch  Stallion  Absolutely  Frew. 
P»ewa«  Patch"  might  make  you  a  fortune  [of  S28, 000  to  S60.000  aa  a  great  stock 
orse  le^  any  community  because  ha  will  make  a  1200  lb.  stallion  with  great  style  and 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Minneapolis.  Mian. 
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beautiful  conformation.' 


both  in  milk  and  fat,  and  consequently! 
the  more  profit  she  will  make  for  the! 
owner.  This  is  not  hard  to  understand 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  simply  a  law 
of  Nature,  that  training  and  actual  work 
give  the  strength  for  endurance  and  per- 
formance. If  a  man  ties  his  arm  to  his 
side  and  does  not  use  it,  in  a  short  time 
it  will  begin  to  shrink  up  and  shrivel 
away.  It  is  somewhat  the  same  with  a 
cow.  If  she  is  not  thoroughly  milked 
and  with  a  degree  of  regularity,  her  pos- 
sible performance  will  lessen. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  thorough  milking,  we  should 
remember  that  the  relative  quality  of  the 
last  strippings  makes  them  equivalent  and 
equal  in  value  to  several  times  their  quan- 
tity of  the  other  milk,  and  that  thorough 
milking  makes  it  possible  for  a  cow  to 
maintain  her  production  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree,  other  things  being  equal. 
The  average  milker  is  careless  and  there 
is  room  for  a  needed  improvement  in  our 
thoughtless  methods  of  milking. 

_  Lyxford  J.  Havnes. 

Shire  Horse  Breeding 

■p*EW  classes  of  stock  owners  can  look 
*  forward  with  more  confident  antici- 
pations than  breeders  of  Shire  horses. 
The  heavy  draft  horse  is  far  from  being 
superseded  on  either  road  or  field,  and 
with  the  favorable  sale  records  as  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build  expecta- 
tions for  the  future,  we  can  look  forward 
with  a  reassuring  and  hopeful  spirit. 

There  are  two  main  sources  of  inspir- 
ation to  breeders  of  high-class  cart  horses. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  important 
fact  that  powerful  geldings  have  never 
been  in  better  demand  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  All  through  the  past  year  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply,  and  the 
prices  readily  given  were  remunerative 
to  the  farmer  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  right  class  of  animal  to  sell. 
Even  moderate  and  second-rate  geldings 
command  a  fair;  market;  but  there  was 
the  unusual  marked  difference  between 
the  realizing  values  of  the  first  and  second 
grades,  and  the  observant  breeder  could 
again  obtain  from  a  study  of  the  respec- 
tive prices  incentive  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce the  better-class  animal. 

It  is  not  contended  that  •  uniform  sue-  , 
cess  can  be  guaranteed  to  any  one,  as  even 
the  most  judicious  enterprise  is  subject 
to  disappointment  and  failure.  At  the 
same  time  breeders  can  do  much  in  the 
way  of  reducing  the  risk  of  disappoint- 
ment by  the  application  of  prudent  liber- 
ality and  discriminating  judgment  in  the 
management  of  their  studs,  while  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  substantial  success 
cannot  be  obtained  in  haphazard  fashion. 
The  best  buyers  insist  upon  plenty  of 
bone  and  weight  of  body,  and  in  these 
points  the  majority  of  Shires  are  up  to 
the  desired  standard.  There  is  room  for 
improvement,  however,  in  the  quality  and 
formation  of  the  limbs,  and  also  in  the 
freedom  and  style  of  action,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  breeders  of  geldings  were  to 
devote  a  little  more  consideration  to 
these  qualities.  As  time  goes  on  buyers 
will  become  more  exacting  in  regard  to 
their  purchases,  for  although  motor  power 
has  not  yet  to  any  appreciable  extent 
interfered  with  the  use  of  the  best  class 
of  gelding,  it  is  possible  that,  with  the 
choice  of  two  alternatives,  a  continuance 
of  the  demand  for  horses  will  depend 
to  a  vital  degree  upon  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  the  supply.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  diminution  in  the  demand ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  I  have  .  already  said, 
there  never  was  greater  encouragement 
to  produce  good-class  animals  of  big  size, 
weight  and  substance. 

There  is,  in  so  far  as  the  future  can 
be  foreseen,  every  reason  for  feeling  as- 
sured of  a  liberal  reward  to  the  farmer 
who  can  place  on  the  market  geldings 
of  the  kind  alluded  to.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  or  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
disappointment  to  a  minimum,  the  ser- 
vices of  high-class  stallions,  certified  free 
from  hereditary  diseases,  should  be  se- 
cured, while  so  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  same  exacting  conditions  should  be 
observed  with  respect  to  the  mares.  But 
the  stallions  in  particular  should  be  of 
the  very  highest  order,  and  now  thaf  the 
supply  of  such  sires  is  sufficient  to  meet 
all  requirements,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  negligence  or  indifference  on  the  part 
of  breeders,  who,  although  they  may  not 
feel  justified  in  incurring  the  expense  of 
hiring  these  horses  individually,  can  as- 
sociate themselves  into  a  horse-breeding 
club  or  society,  and  thus  receive  benefit 
by  the  co-operative  system. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 
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Winter  Care  of  Fall  Pigs 

Fall  pigs  are  not  the  task  to  provide 
for  -that  many  imagine.  Work  with 
pigs"  depends  on  the  accommoda- 
tions at  hand  to  help  one  with  it.  Fall 
pigs  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  all 
winter  with  a  trough,  slop  pail  and  straw 
stack.  They  require  more  than  this  to 
do  well,  and  in  fact  to  do  any  real  good 
at  all. 

}vo  farmer  makes  a  success  of  pig 
growing  who  is  not  properly  fixed  to 
care  for  them.  Expensive  houses  and 
feeding  apparatus  are  not  necessary,  nor 
are  they  at  any  time  an  aid  to  pork 
profits.  A  hog  house  must  not  be.  crowded 
with  pigs  and  old  hogs.  It  must  shelter 
them  well  and  contain  enough  animals 
for  warmth  and  be  large  enough  to  cover 
the  herd  of  breeding  hogs  and  pigs  that 
it  is  intended  to  keep. 

Often  a  house  used  for  twenty  sows 
and  litters  in  winter  should  be  used  for 
only  half  as  many.  Many  farmers  over- 
rate the  capacity  of  their  hog  houses.  In 
winter  the  pigs  must  be  kept  where 
warmth,  dryness  and  sunlight  are  the 
paramount  things. 

Artificial  heat  is  unnecessary,  but  a 
tight-walled  house,  dry  floor  and  south- 
facing  front  will  do  much  to  make  one 
think  it  is  artificially  warmed.  Plenty  of 
bedding,  changed  often,  will  keep  the 
floor  dry.  Care  in  slopping  the  pigs  will 
prevent  the  floor  about  the  trough  from 
becoming  wet  and  unsanitary. 

Troughs  should  be  solidly  fastened  in, 
but  yet  removable  for  cleaning  at  any 
time.  They  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that 
swill  could  be  poured  into  them  from  the 
alleyway  of  the  house.  Greedy  pigs  would 
not  knock  the  bucket  from  the  feeder's 
hand  if  they  are  thus  built. 

For  floors  I  prefer  heavy  plank,  and 
want  them  off  the  ground  about  twelve 
inches.  By  banking  up  the  sides  of  the 
foundation  and  letting  the  eaves  be  long 
and  overhanging,  there  will  be  no  winter 
mud  holes  about  if  the  house  is  on  a 
well-drained  spot. 

The  south  fronting  of  a  house  has 
much  to  do  with  its  dryness.  If  the  sun- 
shine and  warmth  of_  all  bright  winter 
days  can  be  admitted  into  the  house  and 
into  all  the  pens,  the  floors  will  easily  be 
kept  dry,  and  hence  be  warmer  for  the 
sleeping  pigs.     Pigs  should  not  be  al- 


Separator  Helps 

The  milk  will  separate  best  when  it  is 
yet  a  little  warm.  It  is  better  that 
it  be  warm  from  the  cow  than  that  it 
should  be  left  to  get  cold,  and  then  be 
warmed  on  the  fire. 

The  separator  can  do  better  work  and 
there  will  be  less  wear  if  it  stands  on  a 
-perfectly  level  base.  It  should  be  tried 
with  the  level  occasionally,  for  the  con- 
tinual use  of  it  is  apt  to  get  it  to  lean. 

It  is  .well  to  run  a  little  lukewarm  water 
through  the  separator  just  before  letting 
the  milk  through.  This  will  warm  and 
wet  the  disks  and  all  the  inside  working 
parts  where  the  milk  goes,  and  will  pre- 
vent the  cream  from  adhering  to  them. 

Gregor  H.  Glitzke. 

Building  Up  the  Dairy 

nPHERE  are  a  great  many  dairymen  who 
*  do  not  really  know  the  possibilities 
of  their  own  herd ;  they  seek  to  improve 
its  value  in  milk  production  by  buying 
new  cows  instead  of  improving  the  status 
of  the  ones  they  have  already  on  hand. 

Of  course,  new  blood  is  to  be  desired 
if  it  comes  through  the  pure-bred  dairy 
sire  that  has  made  a  record  of  breeding 
producers,  but  for  the  man  of  rather 
limited  means  much  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  expense  of  buying  pure  breds 
at  a  high  price,  and  then  waiting  for  the 
new  herd  to  grow  up. 

T  think  that  a  good  plan  is  to  study  the 
requirements  of  the  milk  animals  that 
one  has.  Give  them  first-class  feed  and 
care,  and  if  they  are  good  animals  they 
will  readily  show  themselves  capable  of 
producing  a  profit,  and  a  man  who  can- 
not improve  the  yielding  ability  of  a  herd 
of  common  cows  is  only  likely  to  make 
a  failure"  of  blooded  stock. 

I  find  that  there  are  many  gems  among 
the  so-called  common  cows,  but  the  trou- 
ble is  that  their  good  qualities  are  never 
brought  out,  and  they  run  their  un- 
profitable course  because  their  owners 
are  careless  men,  and  therefore  do  not 
care  for  them  as  they  should,  and  under 
such  conditions  the  pure-bred  cow  would 
be  just  as  great  a  failure  as  the  com- 
mon cow. 

Observe  every  animal  in  the  herd  with 
a  critical  eye.    Offer  her  extra  feed  and 
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lowed  to  run  in  slush  and  snow,  but  be 
given  bright  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  to 
munch  away  at.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  bring  brood  sows  through  the  winter 
and  make  fall  pigs  thriftier  than  good 
hay  of  this  kind.  It  takes  the 'place  of 
forage  in  spring  pastures. 

The  profit  in  fall  pigs  lies  in  keeping 
them  thrifty  in  winter,  keeping  them 
growing  so  that  spring  will  pick  them  up 
and  carry  them  to  a  framework  of  bone 
and  muscle  that  will  be  easily  finished 
with  good  feed  at  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each  before  the 
market  goes  down  in  summer. 

Wm.  H.  Underwood. 


see  if  she  will  eat  it ;  and  if  she  eats  it 
up  clean  and  gives  a  profit,  give  her  more. 

Look  about  her  bedding,  ventilation 
and  general  comfort  in  the  .stable,  and 
see  that  she  does  not  have  to  stand  in  a 
bleak  barn  yard,  exposed  to  the  cold. 

Do  not  compel  her  to  drink  from  some 
pool  of  water  in  which  the  ice  must  be 
broken  before  she  can  get  her  nose  down 
to  the  water.    Would  you  like  it? 

If  you  will  see  that  she  is  provided 
with  some  good,  sweet  ensilage  rn  the 
cold  days  of  winter,  she  in  return  will 
see  that  you  are  provided  with  the  great- 
est profit  that  is  to  be  made  from  her. 

R.  B.  Rushing. 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM 

SCORES  HIGHEST 
AT  GREAT  DAIRY  SHOW 

At  the  great  National  Dairy  Show  held  recently  in  Chicago,  cream 
skimmed  with  DE  LAVAL  separators  won  all  highest  honors.  The 
cream  exhibits  were  made  in  two  classes  and  the  winners  in  each  were  as 
follows,  all  being  users  of  DE  LAVAL  hand  separators : 

MARKET  CREAM 

1st  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  G.  C.  Repp,  Ohio  Score  9&% 

2nd  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  W.  R.  Newberry,  Ohio    ....       Score  94 

CERTIFIED  CREAM 

1st  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  Tully  Farms,  New  York  ....  Score  94)4 
The  contest  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and  Mr.  Repp's 
winning  exhibit  in  the  Market  class  was  pronounced  practically  perfect 
and  given  the  highest  score  ever  awarded  by  the  Dairy  Division. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  butter  made  from  DE  LAVAL  cream  has 
won  all  highest  honors  in  every  important  contest.  Sixteen  of  the 
largest  1908  State  Fairs  awarded  their  first  prize  to  DE  LAVAL  butter 
and  now  comes  this  sweeping  victory  for  DE  LAVAL  cream  in  the  big 
Dairy  Show  contest,  which  only  goes  further  to  prove  that  DE  LAVAL 
machines  are;  head  and  shoulders  above  every  other  skimming  device 
in  every  feature  of  separator  use. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  tells  why  DE  LAVAL  cream  is  always 
superior.  Ask  for  it  today,  or,  better  still,  let  us  demonstrate  the  merits 
of  a  DE  LAVAL  separator  in  your  own  dairy. 


THE  DE   LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 
1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 
165-167  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


Made  of  wire  that  is 
"all  life  and  strength  —  wire 
that    stretches  true    and  tight 
yields  just  enough  under  impact 
to  give  back  every  jolt   and  jam  it 
receives. 

Made  of  materials  selected  and  tested 
in  all  the  stages  from  our  own  mines, 
through  our  own  blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
and  wire  mills,  to  the  finished  product.   Our  ^ 
employment  of  specially  adapted  metals  is 
of  great  importance  in  fence  wire;  a  wire 
that  must  be  hard  yet  not  brittle;  stiff  and  springy  yet 
flexible  enough  for  splicing — best  and  most  durable 
fence  material  on  earth. 

-\To  obtain  these  and  in  addition  apply  a  quality  of  gal- 
vanizing that  will  effectually  protect  against  weather  j. 
conditions,  is  a  triumph  of  the  wiremaker's  art. 

These  are  combined  in  the  American  and  Ellwood 
fences — the  product  of  the  greatest  mines,  steel 
producing  plants  and  wire  mills  in  the  world. 
And  with  these  good  facilities  and  the  old 
and  skilled  employes  back  of  them,  we 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence possible  for  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  produce. 

Dealers  everywhere,  carry- 
ing styles  adapted  to  every 
purpose.    See  them. 

American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co. 
Chicago 
New  York 
Denver 

Francisco 
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Get  Johnson's 
New  Book 
Right  Away 
— Best  Ever 
— Send  Your 
Name  Today 

Be  sure  to  raise  chickens  this  year — and  I 
ask  you,  old  friend  or  new  friend,  to  send  me 
your  name  early  for  my  new  1909  Poultry 
Book.  It's  better  than  ever — every  Page  a 
poultry  sermon — over  200  pages  and  over 
1,200  photograph  pictures. 


New 


Old  Trusty 


The  same  sure  and  certain  Old  Trusty, 
made  of  California  Redwood,  is  encased 
this  year  with  metal  and  is  absolutely  fire- 
proof— legs  and  all. 
Don't  pay  two  prices  to  anybody  this 
[  year.   Investigate  my  New  Old  Trusty  be- 
fore you  buy.    My  price  is  going  to  be 
I  lower  to  you — something  below  $10  any- 
I  where  you  live— freight  prepaid  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Send  for  the  book  today. 

M.  M,  JOHNSON 
Incubator  Man  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


s  our  new 
book  for  the 
of  poultry  rais- 
Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.    Our  Diary 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  areJ 
so  low.   The  Diary  is  free.   Better  write  for 
it  today.    Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy- 
ing an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 
„  We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  IU. 


J 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS 

FOR  LARGE  CROPS 

Clark's  Beversible  Bash  and 
BogPlow  will  snbduebogs 
ornewlyclearedforestsor 
stamp  land.  Cats  a  track 
5  ft.  wide,  9  in.  deep.  Has 
eight  24- in.  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the  earth 
to  or  from  stumps.  Guar- 
anteed to  kill  any  bush  or 
plant  that  grows,  and 
leave  the  land  true  and  clean  for  any  crop. 

Send  for  our  FBEE  Booklet  which  describes  120 
sizes  and  styles  of  Cutaway  tools.   Write  today. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  855  Main  St.,  Higranum,  Coon. 


ET  riORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  rigorous  chicks,  hear- 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

M  ANN'Q  LATEST  MODEL 
ITI  At  II II    W  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.   No  money  Id  adrance.   Catlg  free. 
F.  W.  Mann  Co,,  Box  3:,  Mllford.  Mas  a. 

80  Eggs— 78  Chicks 

I Writ©  today  for  our  FREE  Poultry  book,  which  | 
tells  bow  you  can  accomplish  these,  results.  ■ 
Crammed  with  profit-producing  poultry  informa-  I 
W^He Reliable  Incubator  I 
as  proTed  by  over  600  tests.  I 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Box  D41. Quincy. Ml 


EVERY  EGG  A  CHICK 

By  using  the  Triumph  Incubator.  Built 
of  bett  material  by  incubator  experts. 
Many  unique  features  make  it  the  most 
successful,    16  years'  experience. 

TRIUMPH  INCUBATORS    AND  BROODERS 
an  *»at  en  V'  d»T»'  trial  see  itna;rn  rnaran- 
Us.  direct  from  factory  at  I  i  <»■  jrr\rt»  BSf 
Hlu#tr»t*-1  catalogue  frca. 

R.  F.  XEl'BEKT,  Dept.  82,  ManLato.Mlnn. 


100  Egg  Incubator  $7 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  $4 
Both— Freight  Paid  $10 

Copper  Tusks .  Double  Walls,  Self-retrulat- 
in/.  Safety  Lamp  ani  Thermometer  com- 
plete. Its  equal  for  the  money  does  not 
exist.  Order  direct  or  full  description 
Free  for  postal. 

Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  35,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Build  Your  Own  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  mts  half  tbs  purchase  pries.  Asy  om  saa  do  It.  I  for- 
alsa  ose&aaleal  parts.  Tank,  Lamp.  Regulator,  «<».,  %t  low 
prloss.  Ovtr  VtffX)  la  use.  not  oas  tallurs.  LAMPLK»*8 
BRr>ODCR  trill  met  you  only  S-}.f>j.  Compute  plans  only  tt 
csttt*  to  ootst  cost.  Worth  Dollars  to  you, 
H.  M.  SHEER,  474  Hampshire  St.  QTJINCY.  ILL. 


Grelder's  Book  on  Poultry  1 

"Shows  and  de*cribes  sixty  breads,  and  lowest  I 
prices  of  stock  and  eggs.    All  details — hatching,  I 
raising,  buildings,  egg  prolueUoo,  disease,  etc.  I 
Fifteen  handsome  ehromos.  lUe  postpaid.  ■ 
Crsrfder'a  Germicide  keeps  Towls  healthy.  3 
B.  H.  CREIOCR,  Rhoome,  Pa. 


ifl  RRPrilQ  1  ""  Pure  bred chickens, 
■f  U  DnLLUd  docks,  gee* 
>ortnern  rained,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
LarKcsrt  poultry  farm  In  the  Northwest. 
rowlH.eKsnandincubRtoraat  low  prim.  Send 
4  rents  for  line«).pige  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
R.  F.  NEVBERT,  Box  887,  Maakato.  M  1 1.  n 


PATENTS? 


abo*.  fekwice  *  Lawrence,  u- 

lab.  <T  nu.  B.i  ■,  Wtiklaitaa.  D.  r. 
H«t  r.f«r«ne*4  Careful,  booost  work. 
BooklH  fr»«  Wrll.it.. 


It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Firetidl 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Poultry  Notes  and  Comments 

Whex  we  came  on  the  farm,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  one  of  our  lit- 
tle shavers  used  to  like  to  "go 
visiting"  to  the  sugar  camp  of, a  neigh- 
bor. Everything  was  new  to  him  and  he 
wanted  to  find  out  all  about  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  things.  One  day  he 
came  home  a  bit  down  in  the  mouth. 
His  mother  noticed  it  and  asked  if  any- 
thing was  wrong.  The  little  chap  finally 
admitted  that  the  neighbor  had  not  been 
very  cordial,  in  fact  seemed,  a  bit  crusty. 
Mother  questioned  him  to  know  if  he 
had  done  anything  to  make  the  neighbor 
out  of  patience  with  him. 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "I  just  asked 
him  a  few  questions."  The  questions 
were  what  had  worn  him  threadbare. 

But  it  never  shall  be  so  in  poultry 
matters  with  us.  Folks  want  to  know 
how  to  win  out.  We  do  not  blame  them. 
If  we  can  help  them,  we  will  do  it.  If 
we  can't,  we  will  say  so,  honestly. 

A  friend  asks  about  trap  nests  and 
their  necessity.  They  are  handy,  but 
folks  have  gotten  along  many  years  with- 
out them.  If  you  have  a  small  flock  of 
twenty  or  so,  by  keeping  a  bit  of  watch 
you  can  tell  which  are  doing  the  laying 
and  which  are  soldiering  on  you.  As  a 
rule  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  a  hen 
gets  to  be  more  than  two  years  old  she 
had  better  be  disposed  of.  It  is  the  young 
hen  that  does  the  business. 

Xow  as  to  the  number  of  hens  for  a 
"colony."  It  is  commonly  agreed  that 
twenty-five  are  enough  for  a  single  flock. 
An  acre  will  furnish  run  for  a  hundred 
hens  kept  in  such  colonies. 

For  twenty-five  hens  five  or  six  nest 
boxes  are  enough.  Very  rarely  will  more 
than  that  number  of  hens  be  inclined  to 
lay  at  once.  There  is  something  queer 
about  hens  in  this  respect.  Have  3'ou  not 
noticed  how  long  the}'  will  wait  to  get 
a  chance  to  lay  in  a  certain  place?  If 
anything  happens  to  keep  them  away 
from  that  particular  nest,  they  will  hang 
around  for  hours,  seemingly  determined 
not  to  patronize  any  other  nest.  And  it 
almost  seems  sometimes  as  if  hens  have 
a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  things  which 
leads  them  to  wait  for  one  another  in 
the  matter  of  using  the  same  nest.  Now 
and  then  you  will  see  a  cranky  old  hen 
that  will  creep  into  the  box  with  another 
who  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
premises.  That  rnost  always  makes  trou- 
ble ;  for  listen  to  the  cawing  and  the 
scolding  over  the  matter,  until  somebody 
must  give  up  and  get  out.  But  generally 
hens  wait  for  each  other.  So  the  number 
of  boxes  mentioned  above  is  enough. 

A  friend  asks  how  he  may  cultivate  to 
the  best  advantage  two  or  three  acres  of 
spare  land  in  order  to  supply  feed  for 
laying  hens  and  maturing  chickens.  If 
the  land  is  not  fairly  rich  I  would  try  to 
make  it  so  by  applying  a  liberal  amount 
of  barn-yard  fertilizer.  Then  I  would 
plant  an  acre  of  corn.  This  is  fine  for 
I  hens.  For  winter  feeding  nothing  is 
better  than  whole  corn.  Then  an  acre  of 
I  oats  would  be  fine.  Oats  are  excellent 
for  poultry.  Then  half  an  acre  of  barley 
and  the  same  of  wheat.  If  you  could 
have  a  little  patch  of  nice  clover  it  would 
be  good.  Low  land  should  be  drained  if 
possible.  A  simple  rotation  of  crops 
would  be  best.  Say  corn  one  year  on 
an  acre,  followed  by  oats,  for  oats  do 
not  do  well  on  sod  ground,  then  corn  on 
another  acre  the  second  year,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  wheat  and  barley.  A  few 
cabbages  are  also  fine. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

The  Poultry  Guesser 

I N  a  recent  number  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
*  side  was  an  article,  taken  from  an  ex- 
change, about  "the  trap  nesting  farce." 
Since  it  appeared,  quite  a  number  of 
poultry  raisers  have  written  me  asking 
me  what  I  think  of  it.  I  think  that  all 
one  needs  to  do  to  properly  place  the 
article  is  to  read  it  closely.  It  is  plain 
that  the  writer  is  not  a  skilled  poultry- 
man.    He  is  a  guesser. 

I  know  that  the  trap  nest  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  a  poultryman,  and  it 
will  open  those  of  many  more.  The 
average  poultry  raiser  thinks  his  flock 
of  fifty  hens  is  doing  pretty  well  if  he 
get 5  twenty  eggs  a  day.  He  guesses  all 
of  them  are  laying,  and  he  gives  all  of 
them  the  same  good  food  and  good  care. 
If  he  would  use  the  trap  nesf  a  week  he 
would  find  about  a  dozen  hens  in  the 
flock  that  are  not  laying  an  egg.  And 
they  would  more  than  likely  be  the  nicest- 
looking  hens  in  the  flock.  If  he  would 
separate  them  from  the  layers  he  would 
most  likely  find  that  in  six  months  they 
did  not  half  pay  for  their  board.  Then 
as  to  increasing  the  yearly  yield  of  eggs  I 


by  breeding  from  persistent  layers,  I 
know  that  it  can  be  done,  for  I  have  done 
it  Not  all  the  chicks  from  a  persistent 
layer  will  prove  extra-good  layers.  There 
will  be  some  drones  among  them.  There 
will  also  be  some  that  lay  about  as 
many  as  the  average  hen.  But  persistent 
breeding  from  extra-good  layers  surely 
results  in  stock  that  is  far  superior  as 
layers  to  the  ordinary  stock  bred  upon 
the  usual  hit-or-miss  plan. 

We  all  know  how  Jerseys  have  been 
bred  up  to  large  butter  yield.  Persistence 
along  one  line  has  shown  marvelous  re- 
sults. Still  there  are  Jerseys  that  are 
miserably  poor  butter  yielders.  but  they 
are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  We  know 
how  Poland-Chinas  and  'Berkshires  have 
been  bred  up  to  their  present  standard, 
and  how  careful  the  leading  breeders 
are  in  keeping  up  the  quality — the  high 
standard  of  their  stock.  And  we  know 
how  rapidly  it  will  deteriorate  in  the 
hands  of  careless  or  ignorant  breeders. 
It  is  the  same  with  fowls.  The  greatest 
efforts  of  breeders  of  poultry  have  been 
directed  to  the  production  of  perfectly 
colored  feathers,  and  the  exact  shape 
prescribed  by  the  Standard.  This  shape 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  more  flesh 
on  certain  parts  of  the  fowl,  which  is  all 
very  good.  But  very  little  effort  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  breeding 
great  layers,  mainly  because  no  prizes 
are  ever  offered  for  such  stock.  All  the 
prizes,  silver  cups,  trophies  etc.,  are 
given  to  fine  feathers  and  shape,  while 
breeding  for  egg  yield  is  discouraged  in 
every  way  possible. 

The  man  who  breeds  for  egg  yield 
breeds  for  his  own  benefit  along  that 
line.  Poultn,-  raisers  will  buy  his  stock 
for  breeding  purposes  only  if  it  is  fancily 
colored.  As  most  layers  are  not  fine 
standard  birds,  they  are  at  a  large  dis- 
count in  the  breeder  market.  Some  buyers 
are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  them, 
but  at  present  most  people  prefer  fine 
feathers.  What  would  people  think  of 
a  hog  breeder  whose  chief  claim  for  the 
superior  quality  of  his  stock  was  based 
on  its  uniform  color?  Yet  color  of 
feathers  is  the  chief  stock  in  trade  of 
the  poultry  fancier. 

Good  Feeding  Makes  Large  Yield 

That  hens  can  be  bred  up  to  large  egg 
production  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  but 
breeding  from  extra-good  layers  is  of 
little  use  unless  the  stock  is  properly  fed 
and  cared  for.  Eggs  are  made  from  the 
food  the  fowls  eat,  and  unless  that  food 
contains  an  abundance  of  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
egg  the  hen  cannot  produce  them.  My 
experiments  with  hens  have  satisfied  me 
that  they  cannot  stand  a  forcing  ration 
very  long  at  a  time.  To  force  a  hen  to 
a  large  egg  production  she  must  have  an 
abundance  of  an  easily  digested  and  as- 
similated food,  and  she  must  not  be  sup- 
plied with  this  food  in  little  dabs  at  stated 
periods,  but  have  it  before  her  all  the 
time.  When  she  stops  laying,  for  a  rest, 
her  food  should  be  made  more  bulky,  so 
that  it  will  satisfy  her  hunger  and  at 
the  same  time  be  easily  digested. 

When  one  is  feeding  a  flock  he  cannot 
well  cater  to  the  especial  needs  of  each 
individual  hen,  but  he  can  provide  a 
ration  that  will  meet  the  varied  require- 
ments of  the  flock  by  feeding  a  bulky 
ration  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  giving 
them  sufficient  to  last  until  evening, 
when  the  concentrated,  or  egg-produc- 
ing, ration  is  given.  I  never  was  able  to 
discover  any  especial  advantage  in  get- 
ting up  before  daylight  to  feed  my  fowls, 
then  waiting  until  just  before  they  went 
to  roost  and  filling  them  up  with  grain. 
The  plan  that  gave  me  the  best  results 
was  feeding  a  bulky  ration  in  the  morn- 
ing after  sunrise,  sufficient  to  last  them 
until  afternoon,  then  feeding  a  stronger 
ration  some  time  during  the  afternoon, 
giving  all  they  will  eat  before  going  to 
roost.  It  does  not  pay  to  stint  at  any- 
time, and  they  should  have  sufficient  in 
the  morning  to  last  until  the  feeders  are 
again  supplied  in  the  afternoon.  I  found 
that  feeding  in "  this  manner  tended  to 
keep  the  hens  active  until  their  afternoon 
feed  was  given,  and  that  fully  eighty 
per  cent  of  their  eggs  were  laid  during 
the  forenoon-  Those  not  laying  partook 
very  lightly  of  the  afternoon  ration,  while 
those  laying  steadily  ate  a  good  deal  of 
it.  The  little  that  was  left  they  cleaned 
up  in  the  morning  before  feeding  time. 

To  obtain  large  egg  yield  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  provide  the  right  sort  of 
food,  but  the  fowls  must  also  have  plenty 
of  shell-making,  material,  and  for  this 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  crushed  oyster 
shell.  For  grit,  small  gravel  is  fully 
equal  to  anything  to  be  obtained. 

Fred  Grundy. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 

e*  A  _  _  Stahl  "Wood- 

o  tea  m  -  T 

Excelsior" 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 
Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Boi  n  C.QumcT.lLL 

Hatch  With  the  Least  * 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  It  and  If  It  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  anyother  Incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
sendltback.  50-Egg Size  Only  $4.00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 
Tho  United  Faciorl.s  Co.,  Dept.X49,  Cleveland,  O. 


Hot  Air  op 
Hot  Water 


INCUBATORS 

MILLER'S  IDEALS 

Tho  Lowest  Priced  Standard  Ma- 
chines. Certain  results  instead  of 
experiments.  Send  for  great,  free 
book,  "Poultry  for  Profit."  nnely 
illustrated  ana  covers  every  poul- 
try topic.  "Worth  dollars  but  mailed 
postpaid.   Don't  wait — SEND  NOW  to 

J.  W.  Miller  Co..  Box  3 1 .  Freeport.  lit 

CHICK  SAVING  COOP 

Keep  chicks  warm  and  dry  and 
ve  them  from  Rats,  Weasel », 

lea  and  Mites  in  the  all  metal 
anftary  Brood  Coop.  Exclu* 
sire  pattern,  made  only  by  us. 
Adds  100%  to  profits.  Knocks  off 
60%  from  cost  of  poultry  raising'. 
Easily  taken  apart  and  stored. 
Send  for  Free  Circular  and  prices. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  254 Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

EVERY  PURCHASER  IS  INSURED 

an  honest  deal  when  Jje 
bays  The  Banta.  Try 
hatching  broilers.  There  is 
big  money  in  them  when  yoo 
have  The  Banta  to  help 
yon.  Bulletin  No.  10  tells 
how  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
Catalogue  and  Bulletin 
free.    Write  for  it  today. 


U  Our 
Guarantee 

Protects  yon 

The  Banta- Bender  Co..   Pert.  78,  Lijooier.  last. 

Here's  a  Low  Price! 

We  sell  our  240-Eot  Incu- 
bator for  1  ess  than  SU.  Wri te 
and  see   how  much  less. 
Other  sizes  Incubators  and 
Brooders  just  as  low  in  price. 
Whv  pay  double  our  prices 
for  "machines  not  ao  good? 
-  Get  our  Free  Book— learn 
how  to  raise  poultry  and  run 
Incubators.  Write  today— now. 

Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  570,  Freeport,  IU. 

World's  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  15  years.  Don't  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet^ 

"Proper   Care  and   Feeding-  off  

Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c 
Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c  Write  for  free  catalog-. 
Des  Moines  Incubator  €+.,     61  tmd  SC.  Pee  Koine*,  la.  f 


INCUBATORS 


125  Egg  Incubator  glj 
and  Brooder  BF°J£  wl< 


[If  ordered  together 
'  send  both  (or  #10 
1  pay  freight.  Well 
made,  hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  wans,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box    60,      Racine,  WU. 


Jest  Hatches 
y  Chicks  or  Yotir^ 

Is  tdditloa  to  beta.  l.«  World'!  hmt  Hatcher, 
CYPHERS  FIRE- PROOFED.  ISSUIA81E 
IKCUIATOIS  AMD  BROODERS 

with  their  &ew  plicated  derjc  eoaptr  with  th, 
> r»  Bolt,  of  th.  Fir,  Undrrwrlum.  ul  Aor  * 
their  Iwrar.ee  La  hel.  which  protect*  JM.  Can 
yo.  Irmrr.  yew  pi  tyci  tp  wJrii,  He...  any  ttktr 

Oar  Pre.  212-  P«[  Cutloea,  Ullf  th*  t 
Get  It.  Cri-trs  lacniit.rCom.iirI.B«llil..».T 
New  Tork:  Be  too:  Chingo:  EkuM  Citj,  Mo. ;  OlkUad.  CrJ. 


Strongest 


I  Flre-T^!fc5|  -P 
I     Insurable  I 

bikUhd.  Ctd. 


Birds,  Best  Eggs. 
[Lowest  Prices 

riet.es  pure-bred  Chicksns,  Ducks,  Geese 
LVnd  Turkeys.    Largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the 
world.    Fowls  North  era-raised,  healthy  and 
Vigorous.     Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incubators  lit 
^lowest  prices.    Send  for  our  big;  132-page  book, 
'Poultry  For  Profit."  full  of  pictures.  It 
jtells  you  how  to  raise  poultry   and  run  In- 
cubators successfully.     Send  10  cents  for  th*. 
book,  to  corer  postage. 
J.W.  MILLER  COMPANY,  Box  203s  FREEPORT.  ILL. 

8hoboo^s  POULTRY 

id  alatsnae  for  1909  contains  220  page*,  with 
iany  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  troo  to  life. 
It  tellf  all  abont  chickeni,  tbelr  care,  diseases 
and  remedies  All  about  Incubator*  and  how  to 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
bow  to  build  them.  It's  really  an  encyclopa-dia 
of  chirkenlom.  Ton  need  it.  Prlf*  only  I  let*. 
CC  SHOEMAKER,  Box  7  "J  j.FKfc  t  PORT,  ILL. 


FOVS  BIG  BOOK.  MONEY  IN 

Poultry  nod  Squabs.  Tells  how 
start  in  small  and  crow  big.  Describes' 
lanrest  pure  bred  Poultry  Farm  in  the 
world.  Tells  bow  to  breed  and  feed,  all 


about  diseases  and  remedies.  Illustrates 
many  varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls. 
Quotes  lowest  prlcesonpure  bredfowls.etrcrs 
for  batolilns;.  Incubators  and  brooders.MH-1- 
ed  for  4ct*  F.  FOY,  Boa  1  0,  Des  Molnes.lowa 


Better  Bred  Birds^i 

Tour  choice  from  100  strains,  the  pay- 
ing kind.  Bred  from  prise  winners. 
Booklet  on  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  IOo| 
Poultry  Paper,  1  year,  10c ,  CaUtogFW*. 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM 
geD^^J^O^^^^^^eaJl^lnssJowrt 


IT  c 
LL  r 


Latest  Rank  "TVomnbie  Poni- 

LaiCSI   D00K  try,"  Bet  illostrated 

poultry  book,  describes,  largest,  most  successful 
Poultry  Farm  In  U.  S..  44V  VARIETIES, 
pure-bred  Poultry,  Beautiful,  hardy  and  money 
makers.  Thousands  to  choose  from  Lowest  prices' 
on  fowls,  ezgs,  incubators,  etc.  Sent  for  4  cents. 
BtttTy'i  Poultry  Farm, Box  140  OUrindn.  leu 

AllTeadinn  Varieties  ?,UW«7SS! 

ni  <  KS.  lift  EKE,  TURKEYS.  EliOS,  and  FREE  TRIAL 
IMTRATORS  at  right  prices.  DOST  BCT  (ill  yon 
a*e  what  we  offer.  A.  I.  Reference..  Send  2 
cents  for  illustrated  catalnirae.  CHAKTIfLEER 
POrLTRT  FARM,      Dept.  is.      ■AKKATO,  BIKK. 


It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 
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Get  the  Incubator  Ready 

It  is  well  to  look  over  the  incubator 
and  get  it  in  working  order  some 
weeks  before  we  are  ready  to  start  it 
I  up.  It  is  very  vexing  if  we  are  ready  to 
start  the  incubator,  and  then  find  that  it 
needs  repairing  in  some  places ;  and  it  is 
still  more  vexing  when  we  find  that  we 
•have  to  send  to  the  factory  for  the  re- 
pairs, which  may  mean  a  delay  of  several 
weeks.     To   overcome   this   trouble,  we 
.  should  start  in  to  get  the  incubator  ready 
in  good  time.    It  may  have  been  in  run- 
ning condition  when  we  put  it  away,  but 
3  by  closely  looking  it  over,,  one  will  al- 
ways find  something  that  needs  fixing. 

Rust  works  hardest  on  idle  machines, 
and  the   incubator  is  not  entirely  rust 
'proof.     Also,  some  of  the  parts  might 
seem  all  right  to  start  up  with,  but  if 
I  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  their  holding  out 
through  the  season,  it  is  best  to  get  new 
parts  at  once.    It  is  no  joke  to  have  the 
incubator  balk  after  it  is  once  started. 
-A  batch   of  eggs   spoiled   in   this  way 
might  be  worth  many  times  the  amount 
-the  repairs  would  have  cost  in  the  first 
place,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay.  Have 
the  incubator  ready  in  time ! 

Gregor  H.  Glitzke. 

A  Practical  Poultry  House 

D  ecause  I  have  read  of  so  many  in- 
quiries  concerning  the  best  kind  of 
hen  house,  and  as  many  answers,  some 
recommending  plenty  of  windows,  others 
advising  open  sheds,  I  am  prompted  to 
describe  the  kind  of  house  I  build  es- 
pecially for  laying  fowls. 

The  one  I  last  built  was  six  by  ten, 
and  is  now  accommodating  about  fifteen 
hens.  It  cost,  when  completed,  twenty 
dollars.  The  height  of  the  back  is  three 
feet,  of  the  front,  five,  with-  a  long  roof 
|  at  the  back  and  a  short  one  in  front. 
Six  feet  are  left  entirely  open  to  the 
south,  just  covered  with  &  netting,  and 
having  a  netting  door.  Four  feet  are 
petitioned  off,  floored,  and  boarded  tight, 
with  a  door  in  front,  which  has  a  six- 
by-ten  inch  pane  of  glass  in  it.  This  is 
all  the  window  there  is. 

The  nests  are  built  against  the  parti- 
tion, and  project  into  the  .scratching 
shed,  this  part  having  a  cover,  for  the 
convenience  of  collecting  the  eggs.  Hens 
enter  -the  nest  to  lay  from  the  roost. 
The  entrance  from  the  scratching  shed 
to  the  roosting  place  is  at  the  front 
corner.  Two  boards, '  five  feet  by  ten 
inches,  are  used  to  box  up  the  corner. 
The  top  is  left  open.  A  sliding  door  is 
arranged  so  as  to  be  raised  and  lowered. 
At  night,  after  the  hens  have  retired, 
lower  the  slide.  The  fresh  air  comes  in, 
goes  up  the  five-foot  flue  high  above  the 
roost;  the  impure  air  joins  it  and  passes 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  gable,  -ihus  keeping 
the  air  sweet  and  pure,  with  no  drafts 
on  the  fowls.    The  ventilation  is  simple. 

The  whole  building  is  covered  with 
roofing  felt.  A  slit  is  made  over  the 
hole,  and  a  little  shed  roof  is  made  with 
felt.  This  same  felt  is  tacked  down  as 
a  carpet  in  the  roosting  room.  To  pre- 
vent drafts,  the  partition  is  also  covered 
with  the  same.  A  little  sand  or  ashes 
thrown  upon  the  floor  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  clean. 

The  fowls  stay  in  the  roosting  quar- 
ters only  to  lay  and  at  night.  Put  some 
dry  sand  and  forest  leaves  in  the  scratch- 
ing shed,  and  scatter  their  feed  among 
the  leaves.  It  makes  an  attractive  place 
for  them,  and  it  is  healthful ;  I  haye 
never  known  of  a  sick  fowl  kept  in  such 
quarters.  It  is  also  a  veritable  egg  pro- 
ducer, and  strong,  healthy  chicks  are  the 
result.     *  W.  F.  Henderson. 
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Winter  Nests 

uring  the  winter  season  is  when  the 
poultry  keeper  must  be  upon  special 
guard,  in  order  to  keep  the  pestiferous 
lice   and  mites   from  gaining  a  strong, 
foothold  within  the  poultry  premises. 

It  is  compulsory  at  this  season  of  the 
year  for  us  to  have  our  nests  placed  in- 
side the  poultry  house,  hence  we  take 
special  pains  to  guard  against  the  inva- 
sion of  this  vermin,  by  keeping  the  nests 
as  sanitary  as  possible.  Our  method  for 
winter  nesting  for  past  years  has  been 
to  fill  the  boxes  well  up  with  ashes  from 
the  stoves,  then  upon  this  place  a  heavy 
paper  mat,  made  from  several  old  maga- 
zines, and  thoroughly  saturated  with 
kerosene,  upon  which  we  sift  more  ashes, 
and  fill  the  nesting  material  in  on  top  of 
this  insect-proof  mixture. 
>  Our  nesting  material  generally  con- 
sists of  prairie  grass  or  fine  excelsior, 
which  we  secure  at  our  local  dish  store 
in  any  quantity  just  for  the  asking. 
We  like  ■  this  material,  the  latter  pre- 


ferably, as  there  is  no  chaff  contained  in 
it,  as  there  is  in  wheat  or  other  straw 
from  the  barn  or  stack ;  thus  inquisitive 
pullets  will  not  get  into  the  nests  and 
scratch  them  upside  down  in  quest  of 
shriveled  grain. 

Nests  prepared  in  this  way  are  sanitary 
and  keep  fresh  for  many  months,  and 
will  not  afford  a  lurking  place  for  ver- 
min. 

W e  believe  it  pays  to  make  the  winter 
nests  inviting  and  clean,  for  we  'have 
noticed  a  hen  go  onto  a  bare-bottomed 
nest,  and  after  fussing  about  for  hours, 
come  off  without  depositing  her  egg; 
and  the  chances  are  that  if  she  had,  the 
egg  would  have  been  broken  and  eaten, 
thus  inducing  the  habit  of  egg  eating 
among  the  flock.         Geo.  W.  Brown.  - 

Among  the  Litter 

Water  your  hens  several  times  a  day. 
Keep  the  water  fresh. 

The  deeper  the  straw  on  the  floor,  the 
harder  the  biddies  will  have  to  work 
to  get  the  grain  you  scatter  in  it,  and  it 
does  them  good  to  work,  just  as  it  does 
the  rest  of  us. 

You  can't  scare  mites  out  of  a  hen 
house  the  first  time.  Give  them  several 
good  thorough  doses,  and  make  them 
good  and  strong,  too.  No  use  to  be  half- 
hearted about  it. 

Many  times  it  is  found  that  by  feed- 
ing the  mash  warm  at  night,  and  the 
whole  grain  in  the  morning,  this  also 
warm,  the  hens  do  best.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  but  if  you 
think  about  it  you  will  see  the  philosophy 
of  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  send  the 
birds  to  bed  with  a  good  warm'  cropful 
of  supper. 

Do  your  birds  eat  feathers?  Then  you 
may  make  up  your  mind  that  something 
is  lacking  in  their  diet.  They  never  do 
that  except  when  they  are  shut  up  and 
fed  improperly.  When  out  around  in  the 
open  season  they  can  get  what  they 
need  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  In  cold 
weather  you  must  supply  these  needed" 
articles.  You  may  have  to  cut  ojf  a  few 
heads,  for  it  is  a  hard  job  to  break  a 
hen  of  this  habit ;  but  the  first  thing  you 
do,  try  furnishing  .some  oil  meal  with 
the  other  grain  feed.  See  how-  that 
works.  You  know,  it  is  the  new  feathers, 
with  the  oil  on  them,  that  the  birds  like 
to  pull  and  eat.  Supply  this  some  other 
way  and  you  may  break  your  flock  of 
the  practise,  which  certainly  is  a  bad  one. 

E.  L.  V. 

If  you  are  one  of  our  many  readers 
who  have  long  wanted  a  piano,  but  never 
been  able  to  get  one,  here  is  your  op- 
portunity. Read  our  offers  on  page  28. 
 x 


Let  Me  Save  You  $4.15  on  an 

Incubator 

—Not  just  a  printed  tromisc,  but  a  fact — I  can  save  you  all  of  $4.15  over  — 
the  next  lowest  price  of  any  incubator  of  equal  size;  freight  prepaid. 
And  I'll  guarantee  it  to  be  the  best  chicken-hatching,  money-making 
incubator  you  can  get  at  any  price. 

Fire-Proof 

Belle  City  Incubator 


Freight  Prepaid 

Is  sold  entirely  at  my  risk.   My  libera]  guarantee  gives  you 
T  V  pnuAw  d     *  30  days1  trial.  It  has  double  wallsand  deadairspaceall  over. 
J.  V.  KUnAW,  rres*  12-oz.  cold  rolled  copper  tank  and  boiler.   Safety  lamp  and 
lamp  support,  self-regulator,  deep  nursery,  strong  egg  tray, 
thermometer,  egg  tester,  etc.,  complete.  The  Belle  City  Brooder— hot  water  heat 
— is  the  only  brooder  that  has  double  walls  and  dead  air  space— a  rare  bargain,  too. 
So  get  my  factory-to-you  prices  now— see  how  much  you  will  save.  My  interest- 
"I  book,  "Hatching  Facts"  for  1909— mailed  free.   Write  for  It  today.  Address 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  100,  Racine.  Wis. 


II  Ship 
Quick  from 
Bt.  Paul, 
Buffalo, 
Kansas  City 
or  Racine 


The  Quarter-Centennial  or  "Jubilee  Year"  of  Page  Fence 

Just  25  years— a  quarter  of  a  century  ago— the  first  Page  Fence  was  sold.  It  was  woven  by 
hand,  in  a  little  old  wagon  shop  near  Rollin,  Mich.  Today  Page  Fence,  from  raw  mate- 
rial to  finished  product,  is  made  in  our  own  mammoth  steel  plants  and  wire  mills  and 
known  and  used  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Page  Fence  "Jubilee  Catalog"  Free 

We  want  every  farmer,  every  dairyman,  every  ranchman,  every  poultrytnan  in  the 
country  to  write  for  the  great  "Jubilee  Edition"  of  the  Page  Fence  Catalog.  It  tells  more 
important  Fence  Facts  than  were  ever  before  printed  in  any  catalog— explaining  fully  the 
process  whereby  Page  Fence  is  made  SO  per  cent  stronger,  more  elastic  and  rust-resisting 
than  other  wire  fences.  It  will  prove  conclusively  that 
Page  Fence,  though  costing  a  trifle  more  than  ordinary 
ience,  is  the  most  economical  to  buy  and  use.  Address 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  °"  Adrian,  Mich. 


We  Invite  You  to  Write  Us 


Either  letter  or  poelal  card.  We  want  to  send  you  our  free  incubator 
book— written  by  a  man  with  27  years'  experience.  Plain  book  of  practi- 
cal facts  on  raising  poultry  for  profit.  — 

Racine  Incubators — Fire-Proof 

Don't  take  risk  with  dangerous  machines.  Racine  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  simple,  sure  and  safe.  Our  prices  are  lowest.  Yet  our 
machines  hatch  highest  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs.  Make  money  for  you 
from  the  beginning — give  lasting  satisfaction. 

Better  look  into  our  proposition.  Just  a  letter  or  postal  gets  free 
book,  low  prices  and  free  trial  plan.   Write  today— G.  C.  Wheeler,  Mgr. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.*      Box    96,      Racine,  Wis. 


Freight 
Prepaid 
'from  Buffalo,  St.PanlJ 
Kansas  City  or  Racinefl 


FEN 


We  make  an  extra  heavy  fence  in  which  every  wire— both  strand  and  stay — are  Ho.  9  gange.    These  fences  are  I 
made  of  the  best  fence  material  in  the  world— lard,  High  Carbon  "Double  Strength'  Coiled  Spring  Steel  [ 
Wire,  thickly  galvanized,   A  more  substantial  and  durable  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.   15  to  35c  per  j 
Rod  delivered — We  pay  freight.  Send  for  our  free  sample  and  catalog  showing  150  styles  of  fences.  Send  today. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  4.  WIRE  CO.,    Dept.  21        CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


QUEEN  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 


hatch  and  raise  chickens,  better  than  other  kinds.  Nearly  90,000  of 
oar  Machines  are  proving  this  right  along.  They  will  do  the  same 
for  yon.  Write  me  for  proof.  With  the  Queen  it  is  easy  to  have 
early  "friers"  and  "broilers"  when  prices  are  the  highest.  Fire 
sizes,  from  80  to  360  eggs.  $8.00  to  $18.50  and  I  pay  the  freight. 
Binding  5-Year  Guaranty  and  90  days  Free  Trial.  Send  today  for 
my, tree  catalog.  — 

Wicltstrnm,  Box    57.  Queen  Incnbator  Co..  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


Don't 
Neglect  the  Hens 


Whether  your  hens  pay  or  not,  is  your  matter,  not 
the  hens'.     Well  managed  fowls  return  good  money, 
but  there's  little,  very  little,  in  such  unhoused,  unshel- 
tered, storm-pelted  things  as  are  often  seen  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  barn  in  January. 

If  you' ve  neglected  your  hens,  if  you  think  there's  "nothing  in  'em" — No<w  is  the 
time  to  get  a  new  view-point  and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  make  them  pay  for  a  little  care. 

Begin  then,  before  your  losses  grow  larger;  give  a  warm  mash  once  a  day  with  a  little  of 
Dx.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  in  it,  and  you'll  very  soon  think  hens  are  good  property. 

DR.  HESS  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

Makes  poultry  keeping  a  paying  business,  because  it  does  what  nothing  else  will  do— strengthens  and  tones  the  digestive 
organs  up  to  a  point  where  there  is  very  little  food  waste.    That  means  that  the  corn  and  meal  you  feed  are  put  to  use — 
assimilated  and  made  into  eggs  and  flesh.  This  is  "THE  DR.  HESS  IDEA"  and  for  this  purpose  he  formulated  his  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a.    There  are  in  it  bitter  tonic  principles  and  iron,  the  blood  builder,  and  necessary  nitrates  to  keep  the  system  free  of 
disease  breeding  poison. 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  given  as  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  directs,  increases  egg  production  wonderfully.'  When  you  have  fowls  to 
market,  it  fats  them  (by  increasing  digestion)  better  than  anything  else  and  no  other  preparation  is  as  good  for  young  chickens. 
It  also  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,-etc. 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  endorsed  by  all  the  great  poultry  associations  in  this  country  and  in  Canada.  A  penny's  worth  is  enough 
for  thirty  fowls  one  day.   Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1  1-2  lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40c;       1  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme    DR.  HESS  *  CLARK, 
5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.)  West  and  South.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book  free. 

f|J9  UITCC  CTArtf  EKN©ft  Here  is  ^e  prescription  stockmen  need  to  prevent  indigestion  and  loss  of  appetite 

V      nLvu  tfl  vUV  in  animals.     Digestive  disorders  are  a  common  trouble  when  feeding  for  market, 

because  animal  organs  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  unaided  the  heavy  strain  put  on  them  by  double  rations.    This  is 

"The  Dr.  Hew  Idea."    He  believed  it  possible  to  give  a  tonic  that  would  maintain  digestion  at  a  maximum  performance, 

which  of  course  means  a  steady  gain  every  day.    Thousands  know  by  experience  that  this  is  so.    The  best  medical  men 

in  the  country  endorse  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  and  it  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee.    The  dose  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food 

is  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day.  . 

100  lbs.  45.00 ;  25-lb.  pail,  $1.60  ;  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  silent  advance. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  free.   

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  UCE 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1 909 


ToWhit-ToWhoq 

Cried  the  Owl1 
in  the  wooas. 
As  darkness \J 
closed  around  hii 
Bang!  went  a  gurt 
ToWhit-ToWhoo-o 
The  man  with  a 

STEVENS 

Found  him. 

Your  bird  will  drop  every  time, 
when  you  pull  trigger  on  a  Stevens 
Rifle  or  Shotgun. 

It's  easy  to  get  a  good  and  quick 
aim,  because  of  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  Stevens  sights,  either  peep  or 
open;  and  because  of  the  perfect  bal- 
ance of  a  Stevens — when  you  swing 
it  to  your  shoulder,  you  find  it  steady 
and  true  to  your  aim.  Then  a  Stevens 
is  wonderfully  far-and-straight-shoot- 
ing,  hard-hitting,  and  quick-firing. 
Stevens  hold  more  records  than  any 
other  make  of  gun. 

Send  for  Stevens  Catalog 


describing 
—Rifles,  Shot 
you  will 
oughly  well 
moderate 
5  cents  for 

And  you 
book 


all  Stevens  firearms 
guns,  Pistols.  Then 
realize  how  thor- 
made  they  are,  how 
in  price.    Yours  for 
postage. 

will  want  Dan  Beard's 
"Guns  and  dunning" 
— full  of  the  lore  of 
the  woods  and  the 
camp.  Of  birds  and 
small  game.  Of 
bunting  and  shoot- 
ing. Sent  prepaid,  20c. 
paper  cover,  or  30c. 
in  cloth,  stamped 
in  gilt. 

In  nearly 

every  town 
there's  at  least 
one  dealer  who 
sells  Stevens 
firearms.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  the 
genuine,  write  to  ns 
and  we'll  ship,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND 
TOOL  COMPANY 

265  Grove  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


A  few  years  ago  you  sowed  your 
grain  by  hand  and  to-day  you  can't 
get  along  without  the  machines  that 
save  you  so  much  time. 

A  telephone  on  yeur  farm  will  be  as 
valuable  for  transacting  your  business 
as  a  reaper  is  for  harvesting  your 
crops. 

But  the  quality  of  your  telephone 
must  be  good. 

Buy  and  Install 

Western  Electric 

Rural  Telephones 

They  are  standard  the  world  over. 
Send  for  BuUettn  No.  50 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 

Eastern      Central        Western  Pacific 

St?;  YP^,   fnl,-<w°    ,    Saint  Louis  Ran  Francisco 
Philadelphia  Indianapolis  Kaunas  City  Lou  Angeles 
Boston  Cincinnati     Denver  Seattle 

Pitt.hurf      Minneapolis  Dallas  Bait  LakeCity 

Atlanta  Omaha 

Northern  Klectrle  and  Manufacturing  Co  .  Ltd. 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 
Writ*  Our  Nearest  Home 


A I 

I 
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PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

I  Oar  1  book*  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  •  eta.  stomp 
H-  »■  *  A.  B.  LACET,  Rooms  2H-88  I'.elrl.  Itldg. 
I  Ketahllahed  !»«»■   WaahUartM,  D.  C. 


/( is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  t in- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  eft  the  very  best  attention. 


Plan  for  Home-Made  Spraying 
Outfit 

My  spray  pump  cost  me  eleven  dol- 
lars. One  not  so  powerful  was 
priced  at  forty-five  dollars.  Any 
workman  who  is  handy  with  tools  can 
put  it  together  in  a  day.  It  has 
proven  so  valuable  that  I  wish  to  make 
it  known  to  everybody.  It  was  assembled 
from  the  following:  One  riding-culti- 
vator frame,  pole  and  wheels  (old  scrap 
iron)  ;  one  good  coal-oil  barrel,  one  dol- 
lar ;  one  three-inch  cylinder  cast-iron 
force  pump,  six  dollars :  one  two-inch 
plain  brass  cylinder  and  valves,  two  dol- 
lars; one  piece  of  good  three-fourth-inch 
hose  and  spraying  nozzle,  two  dollars. 
Total  cost,  eleven  dollars. 

After  putting  the  above  material  to- 
gether I  found  I  could  get  easily  a  pres- 
sure of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  a  very  necessary  pre- 
requisite in  order  to  apply  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  the  right  force. 

Directions  for  assembling  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Take  the  valves  out  of  the  cylin- 
der of  any  cast-iron  force  pump ;  replace 
these  valves  with  the  two-inch  plain 
brass  cylinder  and  valves ;  cut  off  with  a 
hack  saw  the  two-inch  cylinder  to  the 
right  length  to  just  fill  the  cast  cylinder. 
Fill  in  the  space  between  the  cast  cylinder 
and  the  brass  cylinder  with  plaster  or 
cement,  being  sure  that  the  brass  cylinder 
is  in  the  exact  center  of  the  cast  cylinder. 
Attach  the  plunger  valve  of  the  brass 
cylinder  to  the  plunger  piston  of  the  force 
pump  and  couple  up  the  piston  to  the 
handle  of  the  pump  so  as  to  get  a  full 
stroke.  As  only  a  small  amount  of  liquid 
is  needed  in  spraying,  the  object  of  this 
reduction  of  cylinder  is  to  lessen  the 
flow  and  increase  the  pressure.  The 
reduction  of  from  three  inches  to  two 
inches  brings  the  flow  down  half  and  the 
pressure  is  doubled.  Mount  the  pump 
on  the  barrel  and  the  barrel  on  the  riding- 
cultivator  frame. 

Make  an  agitator  as  follows :  In  the 
barrel  near  the  bottom  on  the  end  or  head 
hang  with  a  T-hinge  a  board  made  of 
oak.  one  inch  by  six  inches  by  two  feet, 
to  swing  up  and  down  with  the  stroke  of 
pump,  the  board  to  be  connected  with  the 
pump  plunger  by  a  steel  rod.  The  steel 
rod  enters  the  barrel  through  the  opening 
made  to  pour  in  the  liquid,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  plunger  piston  at  the 
top  of  the  piston  and  with  the  Ijoard 
below  by  two  jam  nuts. 

I  now  spray  my  hen  house  with  lime 
and  coal  oil  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
square  feet  a  minute.  It  makes  a  good 
job  at  whitewashing,  and  is  death  to  bugs 
and  microbes  on  my  fruit  trees. 

Chas.  A.  Umoselle. 

No  Parcels-Post  Legislation 

Some  politically  inclined  gentleman  asks 
me  why  I  am  not  demanding  a  par- 
cels post,  now  that  Congress  is  again  in 
session.  For  the  time  being  parcels  post 
and  safe  bank  deposits  are  slumbering, 
and  will  continue  to  slumber  for,  prob- 
ably, some  years  to  come.  We  cannot 
get  even  a  rural  parcels  post.  Farmers 
want  it,  but  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
demand  it,  so  it  lies  quiescent. 

One  of  the  paid  emissaries  of  the  ex- 
press trust  came  around  a  few  days  ago 
organizing  retail  merchants  against  any 
kind  of  parcels  post,  and  every  one 
joined  the  organization,  and  they  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  head  off  any 
threatened  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
any  sort  of  a  parcels  post,  unless  it  be  to 
some  foreign  country. 

There  is  a  deficit  in  the  post-office 
department  this  year  of  sixteen  million 
dollars,  and  this  fact  is  being  effectively 
used  against  parcels-post  legislation.  The 
reports  of  the  workings  of  parcels  post  in 
all  foreign  countries  show  plainly  that 
such  a  deficit  as  this  would  be  impossible 
if  we  had  this  great  convenience  here. 
But  the  organization  of  retail  merchants 
who  are  determined  to  make  people  buy 
everything  they  use  from  them,  together 
with  the  express  trust  that  fattens  on 
the  plain  people,  and  by  manipulating 
congressmen,  as  they  know  how,  will  ef- 
fectively prevent  any  legislation  in  the 
direction  of  a  fair  parcels  post. 

Fred  Grundy. 

Experimenting  With  Fertilizers 

IT  is  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  tell  just 
how  much  fertilizer  is  needed  for  his 
land ;  therefore  it  will  be  a  good  idea 
for  him  to  experiment  with  it  some  year. 
If  he  gets  too  much,  the  corn  or  wheat 
will  burn  out  badly,  and  if  there  is  too 
little,  there  may  be  no  visible  increase  of 
the  crop.  One  man  in  Missouri  last  year 
experimented  with  bone  meal,  and  learned 


about  what  his  farm  needed  to  the  acre. 
Here  is  what  he  says :  "Last  year  I 
tried  seventy-five  pounds  to  the  acre  on 
part  of  a  field,  one  hundred  pounds  on 
another  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
on  another.  The  one-hundred-and-fifty- 
pound  strip  started  off  the  best,  but  be- 
fore the  season  was  over  the  corn  fired 
badly.  I  concluded  it  was  fertilized  too 
much.  The  one-hundred-pound  strip  made 
the  best  corn  in  the  field  and  seemed  to 
have  about  the  right  amount.  Seventy- 
five  pounds  was  hardly  enough,  judging 
by  the  way  that  the  corn  grew  in  that 
strip.  My  experiment  proved  to  me  just 
about  what  was  needed." 

W.  D.  Neale. 

Secretary  Wilson's  Annual 
Report 

After  nearly  twelve  years  of  service 
Secretary  Wilson  has  now  presented 
another  annual  report,  which  in  point 
of  interest  and  encouragement  to  the 
American  farmer  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
surpassed.  The  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  agricultural  matters  in  the 
United  States  has  attracted  unusual  at- 
tention all  over  the  world.  Quite  re- 
cently the  Minister'  of  Agriculture  of 
Argentina  has  put  into  successful  opera-  j 
tion  an  agricultural  system  of  education  j 
similar  to  that  which  is  now  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  United  States. 

With  a  pardonable  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm and  optimism,  the  secretary  makes 
known  the  steady  advance  that  has  been  I 
made  in  agricultural  progress  and  wealth  j 
since  he  became  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Exceptionally  good  j 
results  have  been  attained  by  the  depart- 
ment concerning  the  causes  of  and  cures  ! 
for  animal  diseases.    The  cause  of  hog 
cholera  having  been  discovered,  a  chol- 
era serum  was   prepared,   and   its  use 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  practical, 
trustworthy  and  cheap  preventive  of  this  | 
disease,  which  causes  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually.    The  inspection  of 
meats   has   led   to   a  greatly  increased 
foreign  demand.    The  scope  of  the  work 
has  been  enlarged  to  include  the  super- 
vision  of  the  preparation   of   all  meat 
food  products  and  the   sanitary  condi- 
tions  under  which   they   are  produced, 
as  well  as  the  thorough  inspection  of  the 
animals  for  disease  before  slaughter  and 
at  the  time  of  slaughter. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Wilson  in- 
dicates how  well  the  work-  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  being  con- 
ducted. Some  of  the  objects  already 
attained  are  the  acquisition  and  dissemi- 
nation of  reliable  information  respecting 
agriculture  in  general,  and  particularly 
animal  husbandry,  dairying,  horticulture, 
viticulture  and  forestry.  This  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  better  and  more  profitable 
production,  and  at  the  same  time  so  im- 
prove the  soil  as  to  leave  it  a  priceless 
inheritance  to  those  who  are  to  become 
the  future  owners  of  the  land. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  experiment  stations  and 
farmers'  institutes  that  the  average  yield 
of  crops  is  being  gradually  increased. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  better 
cultivation,  better  seed  and  a  better 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  which  are 
specially  adapted  to  the  locality  and  soil. 
More  farms  are  now  being  cultivated 
scientifically  than  ever  before.  The  agri- 
cultural department  last  year  sent  out 
more  than  sixteen  million  five  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  literature  containing 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  nearly 
three  thousand  specialists.  The  purpose 
of  all  this  is  that  the  farmer  may  get 
higher  profits  from  his  labor  and  his 
soil,  just  as  the  factory  man  is  getting 
a  higher  profit  from  his  labor  and  his 
time  because  of  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  and  technical  skill.  The  prac- 
tical experiments  that  have  been  made 
by  experts  in  agricultural  science,  and 
those  instituted  for  the  extermination  of 
noxious  insects  and  fungi,  are  making 
agriculture  so  much  more  profitable  and 
efficient  that  that  production  is  likely  to 
keep  pace  with  our  ever-increasing  popu- 
lation. Take  it  all  in  all,  the  report  of 
Secretary  Wilson  is  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  admirably  covers  an  ever- 
widening  field  of  agricultural  research 
and  scientific  inquiry.  W.  M.  K. 

It  is  not  economical  to  buy  "fancy 
priced"  farm  implements  and  it  is  false 
economy  to  buy  "cheap"  ones.  It  will  pay 
you  best  to  buy  good,  first-class  imple- 
ments at  reasonable  prices  (those  adver- 
tised as  sold  at  fair  prices  are  usually  the 
best),  and  when  you  get  them  be  sure 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition  and  under 
shelter  when  not  in  use. 


5ELF- 
CONFORMlKfi 

HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  save  loss  of  time — make  it 
possible  for  your  horses  to  work  j 
harder  with  greater  comfort— save 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  curing 
shoulder  galls,  save  money  because 
they  last  longer.  "UNO"  collars  have 
a  heavy  facing  of  Young's  Uno  self- 
conforming  mixture,  backed  up  with 
selected  long  rye  straw— a  yielding, 
pliable  facing  that  adjusts  itself  to  the 
shoulder  shape.  They  have  double 
strength  throats  making  them  extra 
strong  where  common  collars  are 
always  weak— have  smooth,  heavy 
sole  leather  top  pads.  Made  only  from 
bark  tanned  leather  in  sizes  and  shapes 
.  for  every  shoulder.  $3.75  to  $4.75  each. 

BRIDLE  17  P  17  1? 
ROSETTES  f  XV  Il> 

Send  as  the  name  of  a  harness  dealer  who 
I  does  not  handle  "UNO"  Horse  Collars,  and 
we  will  send  yon  a  beautiful  pair  of  Nickle 
Embossed  Bridle  Rosettes,  FREE. 

Our  booklet,  "Horse  Collar  Sense,"  gives 
I  you  some  valuable  pointers  on  how  to  judge  : 
and  boy  horse  collars.   Free  on  request. 

BENJAMIN  YOUNG 
j  Dept.  22         MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Heavy. 
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STRONG. 
MRMtE. 

The  only  abso- 
lutely successful 
•ingle  strand  barb  wire  ever  made. 
M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  Saves  50% 

We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Field.  Hog, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  In  the  country.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

Be K ALB  FENCE  CO.,  -   Do K ALB,  ILL. 

Southwestern  Office  and  Warehouse.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


15  Cents  a  Rod\ 

:  For  a  22-lnch  Hog  Fence ; lSe  f or 
j  26-lnch;  19c  (or  Sl-lnch;  S3  l-2e 
for  34-inch;  27e  for  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  tit.  Lowest  prices  erer 
made.  Sold  on  3  0  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KfTSEUHAN  BROS., 
Bom  872.       MUNCIE,  INO. 


SUPERIOR*  DEFENCE 


Is  easy  to  erect  and  la  always  firm 
and  substantial.  Made  from  basty 
eaa,  kfcb  cartas  °>  M  lariat  staat, 

bound  together  with  the  Sosartw  lack. 

Cheapest  and  start  daraosa  fence  In  ex- 
istence.  Prices  law.   Terms  easy. 
Write,  for  Free  catalog. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FTJCf  CO. 
Dept.  N.  CtfYEUWD,  OHIO 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  FENCE.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers1  prices.  No 
agents.  Our  catalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.,  971  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FENCE  ^-rongest 


Ma  do 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanised  Co 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  tree  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
box  SO  Winchester.  Indiana. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  AND  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood.  _______ ___ 

combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 
Bend  tow  FRB8 
CATALOG.  Address. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 
Box  665  Decatur,  Ind. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

S5  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL 

Handsome  —  cheaper  than 
wood— more  durable.  Special 
price*  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  until 

£>ii  get  oar  free  catalogue, 
okomo  Fence  Machine*  Co., 
4S  7  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Laid. 


|ip»»>>>2 


F 


ENCEI3cUpPerRd. 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  We 
sell  direct, you  get  all  dealers' and  jobbers' 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Forte* 
A  Mfg.  Co.,    Dept.  D,  Claveland,  O. 

'RUNAWAY' HORSES  KILL  HUNDREDS 

K  Don't  Risk  Death  or  Injury  in  Ranawar 
Jf  Accidents.  Th.  srond.rful  "Ban  Bit" 
m<4  hits  in  ona).  make,  any  hone  safa  to 
dries  near  trains,  trolley  can.  automo- 
bile., band.,  etc.  Humane.safe.quickly 
adjusted  Orculan  free.  Write  today 
rrof.  i.  B.  Beery,  ftaaaaat  Hill,  Okie 


PSTCUTC    SECURED   OR  IKE 
A    I     C.   IM     I    O  RETURNED. 
Free  report  as  to  patentability.    Illustrated  Guide 
Rook,  and  List  of  lurentlons  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS  WILKKM6  at  CO..  WASHINGTON.  D.  O. 

/(  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.   Farm  and  Fireside 

folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 
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Sowing  Grass  Seed 

Many  farmers  are  no  doubt  contem- 
plating the  sowing  of  grasses  the 
coming  spring  and  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  kind  should  be  sown  for 
different  purposes— for  meadow,  for  pas- 
ture, for  seed — and  how  much  of  each 
kind  to  sow  to  the  acre. 

In  selecting  seed  for  the  meadow  it  is 
an  important  matter  to  choose  grasses 
that  will  be  at  th  eir  best.  By  this  I  mean 
those  that  will  be  in  full  bloom  af  about 
the  same  time.  However,  it  is  not  al- 
;  ways  possible  to  do  this,  for  in  some  sec- 
tions the  range  of  selection  is  rather 
small.  One  may  sow  red  or  alsike  clover 
with  timothy,  and  while  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  them  at  their  best  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  so  many  reasons  which 
justify  the  selection  of  these  grasses  that 
it  is  probably  the  best  selection  that  can- 
be  made  for  the  average  farm. 

I  would  not  use  mammoth  clover  with  . 
either  of  the  clovers  above  mentioned, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  from  two  to 
three  weeks  later.  It  is  at  its  best  when 
timothy  is  at  its  best;  but  on  rich  soils 
mammoth  clover  grows  so  rank  and 
makes  such t  an  inferior  quality  of  hay, 
that  notwithstanding  that  it  matures 
about  the  same  time  as  timothy,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  sow  it.  For  lands  naturally 
thinnish  or  that  have  been  badly  worn 
there  is  nothing  better  than  this  combi- 
nation of  mammoth  clover  and  timothy. 

Grasses  for  Meadow  and  Pasture 

Another  combination  for  meadow  is 
common  red  clover  and  orchard  grass. 
Orchard  grass  is  somewhat  earlier  than 
the  clover,  but  it  needs  to  be  cut  early, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  woody. 
A  combination  of  these  two  grasses  will 
make  the  best  aftermath  that  can  be 
grown  anywhere  in  the  country,  as  it 
would  be  practically  drought  proof. 

Alsike  clover,  redtop  and  timothy 
would  make  another  fine  ^combination 
for  meadow,  provided  the  redtop  is  not 
allowed  to  go  to  seed.  There  are  sec- 
tions where  special  conditions  prevail 
where  "  other  combinations  might  be 
formed,  but  these,  I  believe,  will  cover 
the -  great  majority  of  the  sections  where 
grass  is  grown  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned. 

If  grasses  are  sown  for  pasture  it  is 
desirable  to  have  them  in  full  bloom  for 
as  long  a  period  as  possible.  Therefore, 
if  I  were  seeding  for  pasture  I  would 
use  timothy,  common  red  and  mammoth 
clover ;  on  all  wettish  lands  that  for  some 
reason  refuse  to  grow  red  clover  I  would 
use  alsike. 

For  permanent  pasture — that  is,  for 
lands  that  are  not  in  the  rotation  at  all 
— I  would  use  every  kind  of  grass  that 
grows,  or  that  can  be  made  to  grow,  in 
that  particular  region,  of  which  seed  can 
be  obtained  pure  and  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

I  would  by  all  means  use  the  mixture 
first  suggested  for  lands  that  are  to  be 
pastured  in  rotation,  and  would  add s  to 
this  a  small  amount  of  blue  grass  and 
white  clover.  For  permanent  pastures 
I  would  reseed  to  clover  every  two  or 
three  years,  in  order  to  maintain  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  to  supply  forage  for 
the  period  of  the  year  when  the  blue 
grass  is  sleeping,  which  is  from  about 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
September. 

Sowing  the  Seed 

The  next  problem  is  how  much  seed 
to  sow.  I .  would  sow  eight  pounds  of 
common  red  or  mammoth  clover  with 
about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  timothy. 
This  may  seem  to  some  to  be  rather 
heavy  seeding,  but  it  is  not  too  much. 
Land  on  which  clover  has  never  been 
grown  before,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
sow  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  clover  seed 
to  the  acre. 

A  careful  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
a  very  ■  necessary  feature,  in  order  to 
secure  the  germination  of  all  the  seed. 
Seed  can  be  saved  in  the  first  place  by 
preparing  a  first-class  seed  bed,  then  se- 
curing seed  that  is  known  to  be  germi- 
nable — seed  that  has  a  germination  power 
of  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent — and  by 
giving  it  sufficient  covering  to  insure 
germination.  Seeds  should  never  be  fig- 
ured by  measure,  but  by  weight,  and  it 
should  always  be  estimated  that  it  re- 
quires only  half  as  much  alsike  as  com- 
mon red  or  mammoth  to  make  a  full 
seeding,  on  account  of  the  alsike  being 
smaller.  In  other  words,  if  I  wanted  a 
mixture  for  pasture  I  would  sow  about 
three  and  one  half  pounds  of  mammoth, 
three  and  one  half  pounds  of  common 
red  and  about  one  and  three  fourths 
pounds  of  alsike. 

Some  may  desire  to  know  why  I  rec- 


ommend sowing  timothy  with  clover. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of 
failing  to  secure  a  stand  of  clover,  and 
I  advise  sowing  timothy,  of  which  it  is 
easier  to  secure  a  stand,  so  that  in  any 
event  the  seeding  will  not  be  entirely  lost ; 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  clover 
is  a  biennial,  that  two  thirds  of  it  must 
be  expected  to  die  during  the  second 
winter,  no  matter  whether  the  winter  be 
mild  or  severe.  By  using  timothy  a 
good  stand  of  grass  is  secured  the  next 
year.     -  . 

Now  as  to  the  depth  of  covering  the 
seed,  that  will  depend  on  local  condi- 
tions. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  grass  seeds,  and  all  other  seeds,  for 
that  matter,  must -have  as  an  absolute 
condition  of  growth  three  things,  not  one 
or  two  of  them,  but  all  three — heat,  air 
and  moisture.  The  summer  will  give 
the  heat ;  thorough  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed  will  give  the  air;  the  inter- 
mediate factor  is  moisture.  All  grass 
seeds  must  be  put  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  to  secure  moisture  for  prompt 
germination,  but  not  so  deep  as  to 
exclude  the  air.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances clover  may  be  sown  and  har- 
rowed in ;  under  other  conditions  it  should 
be  put  as  deep  as  the  grains  with  which 
it  is  sown.  The  range  of  sowing  under 
these  various  conditions  is  from  one  half 
to  three  inches;  and  of  this  the > sower 
must  be  the  judge,  as  he  alone  knows 
the  conditions.  One  ef  the  nice  points 
about  securing  a  stand  of  clover  is  to 
give  it  the  right  kind  of  covering. 

The  Nurse  Crop 

As  to  nurse  crops,  there  are  sections 
where  the  grasses  are  best  sown  alone, 
and  that  is  in  those  sections  where  the 
rainfall  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
inches.  In  the  humid  sections  a  nurse 
crop  will  be  had,  whether  one  is  sown  or 
not,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  some  early  spring  grain  is  to  be 
used  and  stand  ready  to  mow  it  for  hay 
if  necessary,  or  have  a  nurse  crop  of 
weeds.  If  it  should  be  mow_n_  it  is  al- 
ways better  to  mow  something  that"  is 
worth  raking  up. 

The  amount  of  seed  to  sow  for  the 
nurse  crop  must  depend  on  the  capacity 
of  the  land  to  produce  weeds.  In  some 
sections  a  bushel  of  oats  is  about  the 
right  amount  to-  the  acre ;  in  others,  two 
bushels  and  even  more  are  necessary. 

In  selecting  seed  for  a  nurse  crop  the 
earliest  should  always  be  secured,  and 
especially  jn  the  case  of  oats,  for  the 
reason  that  oats  draw  heavily  on  soil 
moisture.  Besides,  any  nurse  crop, 
whether  weeds  or  grain,  will  to  some  ex- 
tent interfere  with  the  development  of  the 
clover.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have 
it  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  grass  plants  may  secure  a  vigor- 
ous habit  of  growth  before  the  heat  of 
summer  comes  on. 

Wm.   H.  Underwood. 

Potato  Scab 

J.  H.  D.,  of  West  Hanover,  Massa- 
chusetts, says  that  when  he  plants  pota- 
toes where  hen  manure  has  been  applied 
they  are  very  scabby.  I  have  had  very 
little  trouble  with  scabby  potatoes,  al- 
though I  have  used  hen  manure  in  the 
hills  for  a  number  of  years. 

On  page  119  of  "The  Potato,"  by  Sam- 
uel Fraser,  he  says  that  an .  acid  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  is  injurious  to  the  growth 
of  scab.  Lime,  wood  ashes  and  stable 
manure  aid  the  growth  of  scab,  while 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  potash,  kainit,  acid  phosphate 
and  dissolved  bone  render  the  soil  less 
favorable  to  the  disease. 

Scab  is  a  fungous  disease  due  to  bac- 
terial growth  in  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is 
inoculated  with  scab  the  hen  manure 
aids  its  growth,  but  if  there  is  no  scab  in 
the  soil,  and  the  seed  potatoes  are  free 
from  scab,  I  think  he  would  have  no 
trouble  with  scab  if  he  uses  hen  manure 
in  the  hills.  Treating  the  seed  with  for- 
malin will  kill  the  scab  on  the  seed.  This 
is  done  by  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution 
of  formalin — one  pound  of  formalin  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water — for  two  hours. 
Soak  the  potatoes  before  cutting  them, 
and  if  not  planted  at  once,  spread  them 
out  to  dry. 

It  is  claimed  that  scab  germs  will  live 
in  the  soil  without  any  known  host  for 
five  or  six  years  after  a  crop  of  scabby 
potatoes  has  been  harvested. 

Mixing  acid  phosphate  with  the  hen 
manure  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
scab,  and  it  also  improves  the  quality  of 
the  manure.  A.  J.  Legg. 

Our  boys  and  girls  have  never  before 
had  such  a  fine  opportunity  to  get  a 
Shetland  pony  as  we  offer  on  page  28. 


This 

New  Huber 

Thresher 

Makes 
Farm  Land 
More  Valuable 

It  saves  grain  that  other  machines  send  to  the  strawstack,  It  saves  it  in  a  cleaner,  more 
perfect  condition.  It  does  your  threshing  "in  less  time.  It  requires  less  power.  There  is 
absolutely  no  waste.  Every  kernel  of  grain  is  cleaned  up.  The  "New  Huber"  patented 
devices  for  doing  these  things  are  not  found  in  other  threshers.  The  cylinder  of  this  thresher 
is  perfect.  The  bars  are  made  double.  The  shaft  is  of  the  finest  -rolled  steel.  The  teeth 
have  been  perfected  after  long  experience  and  could  not  be  made  any  better.  They  never 
get  loose.  The  '  New  Huber"  double  reverse  beater,  the  flexible  deflector,  the  separators 
fans,  racks,  riddles  and  all  other  parts  are  carefully  adjusted  to  give  the  best  results. 

We  want  you  to  have  the  "New  Huber"  catalogue.  It  is  FREE,  and  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  request.   It  tells  all  about  our 

Threshing  Machines  and  Traction  Engines 

All  details  are  illustrated  and  explained.  Read  it  and  you  will  know  why  our  thresher  makes 
farm  land  more  valuable— why  all  our  machinery  will  outlast  other  makes.  We  back  up  every 
claim  we  make  in  this  book.  If  you  are  interested  in  Threshing  Machinery  and  Traction 
Engines  this  catalogue  will  give  you  new  ideas — better  ideas — ideas  "hammered  out"  right 
here  in  our  own  shops— tested  out  on  thousands  of  American  farms.  There  are  no  fads  in 
the  New  Huber."  It  is  built  for  work,  and  it  does  it.  Does  it  more  economically  than  any 
other.  Requires  less  attention.  Lasts  longer.  Send  for  the  catalogue  today. 
THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  I  .  MARION.  OHIO 


Nitrateiof  Soda 


Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  pro- 
duces not  only  more  tons  to  the  acre,  but  cleaner 
and  higher  grade 

TIMOTHY 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free 

Let  us  send  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try,  asking 
Only  that  you  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know 
the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the  best  re- 
suits,  we  offer,  as  a  prize,  Prof.  Voorhees'  most  valuable  book 
on  fertilizers,  their  composition  and  how  to  use  for  different 
crops.    Handsomely  bound,  327  pages. 

Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  by  post  card,  as  this  offer 
is  necessarily  limited.  11  Grass  Growing  for  Profit,"  another 
book  of  useful  information,  will  be  sent  free  to  farmers  while 
the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in  which  this 
Advertisement  is  seen. 

•     Send  name  and  complete  address  on  post  card 

WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  11  Nassau,  New  York 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON'T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  high; 
we  guarantee  it.  It  is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
Separator.  Don't  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  lor  yourself.  Our  offer 
enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  is  handsomely  Illus- 
trated, showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONQ 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  ot 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal- 
ing with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  ana 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents',  dealers',  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
some free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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Spavin 
Curb  or  Splinh 

Sloeav's 
lyiiviirveivt 

is  unsurpassed 
If  penetrates  and  relieves  pain  very 
quickly- needs  very  little  rubbing  -  ana 
does  no!  leave  a  scar  or  blemish. 

An  anHsepric  remedy  for  hhrush, 
fisrula  and  any  abscess. 

PRICE   25<t.  50£  6  *  J.00 

Sloan'sTreaHse  on  Horses.  Cattle.  Hogs  andj^oulrry" 
Senl-  Free  ..  ^ 

Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mo5S  ,U.  5.A. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing' 
to  advertisers.    Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 
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sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "  Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued.  . 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
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The  Open  Window 

It  is  a  safe  statement  that  pure  air  is  one  of  the 
prime  necessities  of  life.  Any  one  disputing  this 
has  only  to  stop  breathing  for  a  few  minutes  to 
be  convinced.  It  is  also  about  the  only  necessity  of 
life  to  be  had  without  labor.  Water,  which  comes  next 
to  it  in  value,  has  to  be  dug  for  or  has  to  be  toted  into 
the  house  either  by  hand  or  by  engine,  and  the  amount 
of  hard  work  required  to  grow  and  prepare  food  is 
probably  better  known  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife  than 
to  anybody  else  on  earth.  But  pure  air  is  easy  come 
by,  and  probably  that  is  why  it  is  little  prized.  Or 
priced.    Same  thing. 

At  odd  moments,  when  we  are  more  or  less  free 
from  the  madness  of  money,  we  perceive  that  the 
true  test  of  Value  is  the  amount  of  life  support  an 
article  contains,  but  most  of  the  time  we  have  to  es- 
timate things  by  the  scale  of  dollars  and  cents,  that 
being  the  only  standard  allowed  to  us  by  our  rulers, 
the-  dollars-and-cerrts  men,  the  price  makers,  who  have 
the  say  rather  than  the  goods  makers.  But  just  about 
this  season  of  the  year  the  particular  set  of  goods 
makers  to  whom  these  words  are  addressed  have  less 
occasion  to  distract  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
skill  in  price  making  has  got  skill  at  goods  making 
beaten  a  mile,  and  can  spare  the  time  to  consider  the" 
real  value  of  the  one  necessity  of  life  that  has  no 
price  tag  on  it. 

Just  about  now,  too,  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibitioa  in 
New  York  City  will  have  closed,  after  having  been 
visited  by  some  eight  hundred  thousand  people,  which 
is  quite  a  crowd,  come  to  count  them  up.  It  is  es- 
pecially quite  a  crowd  for  a  show  in  a  city  full  ot 
shows  exciting,  laughter  provoking,  noisy,  lively  and 
foolish — all  that  most  folks  require  in  a  show,  whereas 
this  was  serious  and  still  and  only  explained  how  to 
cure  consumption.  There  were  no  rows  of  bottled 
stuff  to  be  well  shaken  before  taken,  for  Sure  Cures 
for  Consumption  are  too  much  like  cold-blooded  murder 
and  daylight  robbery  for  decent  people  to  have  any 
part  in.  No.  The  main  reliance  in  the  cure  of  con- 
sumption is  fresh  air,  the  kind  that  grows  right  out- 
doors, the  wild  variety.  To  be  sure,  eggs  and  milk 
of  the  quality  that  city  people  have  to  pay  sixty  cents 
a  dozen  and  twelve  cents  a  quart  for,  help  along,  but 
the  constituency  of  Farm  and  Fireside  take  those 
things  as  much  for  granted  as  life  itself.  However, 
when  it  comes  to  the  principal  element  of  the  cure — 
Well,  you  know  the  old  saying  that  the  reason  why 
the  air  in  the  country  is  so  excellently  fine  is  that  the 
farmers  keep  all  the  bad  air  shut  up  in  their  houses 
instead  of  carelessly  letting  it  run  loose.  In  these  days 
of  well-made  houses,  tight  as  a  bottle,  equipped  with 
slow-burning  stoves,  if  a  body  is  careful  and  always 
thinks  to  shut  the  door  after  him  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  keep  substantially  the  same  air  in  the  house  from 
about  Christmas  until,  say,  well  along  in  March, 
breathed  over  many,  many  times  and  tolerably  well 
thickened  with  human  exhalations.  One  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  matter,  this  is  just  the  way  to  do,  for  it 
helps  to  keep  the  house  warm  and  cozy  not  to  change 
the  air  in  it  very  often.  And,  as  is  well  known,  there 
isn't  any  greater  misery  than  to  be  all  over  goose  flesh 
for  any  length  of  time.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
paying  too  high  a  price  for  warmth  and  coziness,  not 
alone  in  coal,  but  in  coffins.  These  exhalations  of  the 
human  body  are  rank  poisons  and  kill  folks,  not  so 
swiftly  as  dog  buttons,  perhaps,  but  certainly  as  dead. 
They  pull  down  the  health  and  weaken  one,  so  that 
the  first  wandering  infection  that  comes  along  looking 
for  a  situation  finds  it.  Colds  are  infectious  as  well 
as  mumps  and  scarlet  fever,  and  a  particularly  "hard" 
cold  has  almost  certainly  some  germs  of  consumption 
among  the  lot  implanted.  If  you  are  in  fine  physical 
condition  you  can  "throw  it  off,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
as  you  can  any  infectious  disease,  unless  too  large  a 
batch  of  germs  has  made  a  landing.  So  that,  far  bet- 
ter than  all  the  cough  cures  (mostly  morphine  and 
cocaine  compounds,  and  very  dangerous),  is  keeping 
yourself  in  good  health,  so  that  your  body  can  do  its 
own  doctoring,  which  it  can  ordinarily  do  if  it  has 
a  good  chance.  That  is  what  they  depend  upon  to 
cure  consumption,  or  any  other  disease  that  is  to  be 
cured  at  all. 


Food  is  necessary  to  strengthen  a  man.  We  all 
know  that.  We  all  know,  too,  though  we  don't  act  on 
the  knowledge  any  more  than  we  can  help,  that  oxygen 
is  as  much  food  as  anything  that  we  cut  up  on  our 
plates  and  fork  into  our  mouths.  In  the  hot  summer 
weather  a  good  breeze  blowing  through  the  house  is 
much  more  popular  with  us  than  the  same  sort  of 
breeze  when  the  thermometer  is  on  the  frosty  side  of 
zero.  And  yet  delicate  consumptives  do  very  much 
better  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  is  extremely  cold 
than  when  the  air  is  soft  and  balmy.  There  is  so  much 
more  oxygen  to  the  lungful  when  the  air  is  all  shrunk 
up  into  itself,  and  the  body  is  thus  enabled  to  make  a 
winning  fight  against  the  germs. 

However,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  have  the 
winter's  blast  romp  through  the  house  when  there  are 
so  many  tasks  to  be  done  that  call  for  nimble  fingers. 
We  can't  go  bundled  up  all  the  time.  But  after  we 
hop  into  bed  at  night,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  lie  still 
and  wait  for  the  roosters  to  crow.  There  are  bed- 
clothes a-plenty  to  keep  us  warm,  so  let  us  have  the 
bedroom  windows  open.  Open,  if  you  please;  not  a 
stingy  little  knife-blade  crack,  which  gets  the  room 
just  as  cold  by  morning  without  the  purity  and  life- 
giving  freshness  that  comes  from  a  whole-hearted 
hoisting  of  the  sash  as  far  as  it  will  go,  but  a  resolve 
that  for  eight  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  you'll 
breathe  the  outdoor  air  that  you  were  meant  to  breathe 
twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  any  one  should  try  to  sleep 
cold  and  shivery'-  Sleep  warm.  Which  does  not 
mean  that  you  should  pile  the  clothes  on  top  of  you 
until  their  weight  stops  the  blood  from  circulating. 
It's  what  you  have  under  as  well  as  over  you  that 
counts.  Maybe  it  isn't  very  stylish  nowadays,  but 
when  the  snow  squeals  under  the  sled  runners,  and 
through  your  open  window  the  stars  are  brighter  and 
sharper  than  their  wont,  a  good  old-fashioned  feather 
bed  won't  go  so  bad. 

And  when  you  waken  up  after  such  a  night  you're 
all  done  sleeping.  Maybe  you  don't  jump  out  im- 
mediately, but  that's  because  you  hate  to  put  your 
pretty  pink  toes  upon  the  frosty  floor,  and  not  because 
you'd  like  to  turn  and  take  another  nap.  You're  all 
done  sleeping.    The  job's  completed. 

And  those  eight  hours  of  pure,  clean,  lively  air  at 
every  breath  beat  all  the  drug-store  tonics  and  blood 
purifiers  ever  stewed  up. 

*  *  * 

Random  Notes 

One  of  the  most  important  crops  this  country  can 
produce  we  cannot  brag  about  in  our  agricultural  re- 
ports, and  that  is  the  crop  of  men  and  women.  Less, 
and  less  they  are  home  grown ;  more  and  more  they 
are  imported  from  the  old  country.  An  infant  industry 
worth  fostering. 

*  *  * 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  most  successful  and 
practical  way  to  fight  disease  in  plant  or  animal  is  to 
aid  Nature  in  producing  disease-resistant  strains.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  rust  resistance  of  some  varieties 
of  wheat  which  have  been  produced  by  selecting  seed 
from  unaffected  plants. 

*  *  * 

If  all  the  enterprising  boys  who  have  left  us  for  the 
city  could  have  made  as  good  a  living  farming  and 
increasing  the  nation's  wealth  as  they  have  made 
merchandizing  and  acquiring  the  nation's  wealth,  it 
wouldn't  be  quite  so  lonesome  in  the  country,  nor  quite 
so  crowded  in  the  city. 

*  *  * 

Nicholas  Tchaykowsky,  the  grand  old  man  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  now  out  on  bail  of  fifty  thousand 
rubles,  charged  with  the  hideous  crime  of  wanting  his 
country  to  be  free,  employed  his  leisure  in  Troubetskoi 
Prison  at  compiling  a  booklet  for  the  Russian  peasant 
on  H.  W.  Campbell's  system  of  dry  farming.  Thus 
is  Samson's  riddle  once  more  exemplified:  "Out  of 
the  cater  came  forth  meat."  Otit  of  the  prison  which 
devours  men  comes  that  which  feeds  the  hungry. 
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Back  Talk  to  Lewis 

Letters  From  Readers 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

In  "Back  Talk"  a  reader  is  exercised  because  the 
Presfdent's  move  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  by  the  Country  Life  Commission  has  been 
branded  by  some  one  as  political.  And  the  reader 
adds  to  his  complaint  the  charge  that  those  who  accuse 
the  President  are  political  tricksters.  But  the  reader's 
letter  allows  it  ought  to  be  political.  It  must  be  to 
amount  to-  anything ! 

My  Oklahoma  friend  says  the  object  in  view  by  the 
Country  Life  Commission  is  "simply "to  guarantee  to 
the  farmer  the  same  privilege,  and  give  him  the  same 
encouragement  through  legislative  acts  that  other 
classes  of  men  have  enjoyed."  Why,  that  is  simon-pure 
politics.  That  procedure  would  overturn  the  so-called 
protection  policy  and  spread  out  into  a  million  channels 
the  distribution  of  wealth  profit.  Monopoly  enjoys 
class  legislation,  with  all  the  privileges  and  all  the 
encouragement.  Farmers  were  not  guaranteed  that, 
as  my  friend  naively  acknowledges.  But  monopoly 
bought  the  privilege  with  powerful  lobby,  with  for- 
tunes in  retainers  and  by  campaign  contributions. 

But  will  farmers  take  a  hint  and  "help  to  help  them- 
selves"— stand  as  a  unit,  and  pay  a  lobby  like  business 
men,  for  reform  of  the  laws  which  rob  the  farm? 

Farmers  pay  tribute  in  hard-earned  cash  to  monoboly. 
It  recoups  on  every  implement  the  farmer  buys,  in 
charging  him  double  the  price  obtained  abroad.  Mon- 
opoly may  or  may-  not  make  profit  beyond  the  sea. 
but  it  is  "encouraged"  to  get  a  big  double  profit  at 
home.  The  farmer  even  pays  many  other  people's 
tribute  to  monoply;  the  thing  is  passed  on  to  him  and 
he  cannot  square  himself  with  a  reprisal.  Will  farmers 
demand  legislation  making  the  export  price  on  all 
farm  machinery  the  maximum  price  to  home  farms 
for_.  benefit  of  national  farm  industry,  so  much  in 
solicitude? 

But  can  the  farmer  get  recognition  in  these  very- 
moderate  measures  by  silent,  slavish  expectation  that 
the  onlooking  mighty  business  and  political  world  will 
have  mercy  and  reach  down  to  him  a  real  material 
aid?  Will  a  wing  of  the  Republican  or  Democrat  or 
some  other  party  aid  him?  What's  the  use?  The 
farmer  will  not  organize  his  giant  strength.  He  is 
awaiting  to  be  coddled. 

And  this  from  Oklahoma! 

"Let  us  welcome  any  aid,  and  let  us  cheerfully  grasp 
any  helping  hand  extended  to  us,  to  aid  us  to  rise  to  a 
more  exalted  life." 

Well,  this  confession  is  some  better  than  the  silly 
bravery  you  often  hear:  We  farmers  are  all  right,  we 
have  pure  air,  and  pure  food,  and  we  are  so  inde- 
pendent, and — 

New  York.  W.  L.  Deyereaun. 

*  *  * 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Lewis'  articles, 
"Politics."  Farmers  are  inclined  to  think  more  of  their 
parties  than  they  do  of  their  own  welfare. 

Should  you  bunch  up  a  dozen  farmers  and  ask  them 
to  state  the  difference  betwen  an  ad  valorum  and  a 
specific  duty,  you  might  find  one  in  the  dozen  who 
could  answer  your  question,  and  again  you  might  not. 
Party  papers  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  They  arc 
too  willing  to  represent  or  misrepresent  as  best  suits 
the  success  of  their  party,  and  truth  is  not  one  of  their 
virtues.  I  believe  the  sooner  we  farmers  cut  loose  from 
all  political  parties,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us :  and 
again,  if  we  have  no  other  means  of  instruction  than 
partizan  newspapers,  we  shall  certainly  be  misin- 
structed.  So  let  Mr.  Lewis  uncover  the  rot,  and  so 
long  as  he  does  so  without  showing  a  partizan  spirit, 
I  shall  read  his  writing  with  a  relish. 

Kansas.  J.  M.  Hammer. 

*  *  * 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

Your  paper  is  right  in  every  department.  Give  us 
more  of  such  writings  as  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Pinchot. 
In  other  words,  give  us  all  the  information  possible  on 
the  subjects  of  politics  and  forestry. 

Illinois.  Edward  J.  Doolen. 
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Henry 


Down  in  Washington  the  other  DAY  I  arranged 
to  meet  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark.    He  had  just 
been  chosen  floor  leader  of '  the  House  Dem- 
ocrats, and  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  look  him  over 
and  report  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside. 

Every  impression  I  gathered  was  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Clark.  His  atmosphere  is  confident,  begets  confidence. 
Lean  of  flank,  narrow  hips,  cloth-yard  shoulders,  long, 
slingy,  powerful,  arms,  six  feet  tall*  and  more,  he  has 
the  build  of  an  athlete.  His  manner  is  military,  his 
eye  the  gray  eye  of  command.  He  gives  you  the  im- 
pression of  passing  most  of  his  life  on  his  feet.  Pre- 
eminently he  is  the  sublimation  of  action — quick  to 
see,  to  command,  to  lead. 

If  I  were  to  read  the  man,  I  should  say  that  Mr. 
Clark,  while  easy  to  convince — if  you  ^have  the  argu- 
ments— is  far  from  credulous.  He  detects  humbugs. 
He  is  strong  willed  without  being  obstinate.  He  has 
a  clear  conception  of  what  he  wants,  and  why  he  wants 
it,  and  how  he  means  to  get  it.  But  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  pighead.  Likewise,  he  is  a  horse  to  work — deep 
lunged  and  tireless — a  Corliss  engine  in  frock  coat 
and  trousers.  His  heart  is  kind,  his  temper  gun- 
powdery;  and  because  he  has — as  editor,  lawyer,  school 
teacher,  merchant,  lecturer,  politician — met  and  man- 
aged all  kinds  of  men,  dog  men,  pig  men,  pouter-pigeon 
men,  cock-robin  men,  man  men,  he  is  catholic  in  his 
tolerations. 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  in  Kentucky — Anderson  County. 
That  was  fifty-eight  years  ago.  His  father  was  a  Jer- 
seyman  and  a  dentist.  On  his  mother's  side  he  comes 
of  those  Huguenots  whom  Louis  XIV.,  the  Grand(?) 
Monarch — guided  by  a  woman  and  a  Jesuit — so 
generously  drove  into  England,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
America. 

Instructing  myself  to  what  extent  I  might,  I  had 
asked — prior  to  meeting  Mr.  Clark — a  careless  question 
or  two  of  a.  gentleman  who  was  his  intimate. 

"What  of  his  temper?"  had  been  a  query. 

"Clark  is  not  ill  tempered,"  returned  the  gentle- 
man, "and  yet  I  should  call  him  irritable." 

This  description  pleased  me.  An  irritable,  cross- 
grained,  stubborn  man  is  always  honest.  He  goes 
making  no  plots,  setting  no  snares,  arranging  no  dead- 
falls. I  have  met  hosts  of  false,  cunning,  selfish, 
scheming,  trustless  men.  One  and  all  they  were 
smooth,  oily,  plausible,  agreeable,  bealming,  affable. 
Bowing  and  scraping — the  last  thing  they  could  be 
charged  with  was  irritability.  They  no  more  lost  their 
temper  than  they  told  the  truth. 

Still,  looking  for  the  porcupine  in  Mr.  Clark,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  found  quills.  Rather  he  furnished  the 
thought  of  a  nature  well  up  on  the  bit,  like  a  high- 
mettled  horse;  but  I  traced  nothing  of  irritability.  His 
blood  is  too  red,  his  stomach  too  sound,  for  that.  He 
will  rush  upon  his  work  like  a  soldier  storming  a  fort- 
ress; he  will  despise  a  coward,  denounce  a  laggard,  but 
there  will  be  nothing  of  narrow  peevishness — no  spites, 
no  hateful  littlenesses.  Out  West,  as  you  know,  when 
they  aim  to  describe  a  gentleman  as  sound  in  every 
virtue  .of  honest,  unflagging  comradeship,  they  say, 
"You  could  cross  the  plains  with  him  I"  After  a  care- 
ful survey,  I  must  believe  that  you  could  cross  the 
plains  with  Mr.  Clark. 


wfHiLE  in  the  capitol,  I  thumbed  the  button  of  a 
Senate  elevator.  It  presently  went  by  me  like  the 
idle  wind,  paying  no  heed.  It  had  a  senator  aboard. 
You  will  recall  how,  in  a  recent  number  of  this  paper, 
I  explained  this  Senate  trick  of  snubbing  you,  elevator- 
wise,  as  it  were.  It  is  by  Senate  rule,  and  meant  to 
be  just  no  more,  no  less,  than  so  much  mute  if  ex- 
asperating testimony  to  the  greatness  of  senators. 

As  I  stood  patiently  waiting  until  the  vanished  ele- 
vator should  be  free  of  senators,  and  so  find  it  possible 
to  stop  and  take  me  aboard,  I  recalled  a  comedy,  which 
might  have  become  a  tragedy,  transacted  in  that  very 
Senate  corridor  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  Hutchinson — from  the  Houston  district,  I  think 
— came  to  the  House  from  Texas.  He  was  lean,  clean, 
rich,  wise,  white  of  hair  and  character — a  thorough 
Southern  gentleman!  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  polite  to  a 
scruple,  and  looked  for  politeness  in  return.  Also,  he 
had  been  taught  from  infancy  that  under  certain  in- 
solent conditions  a  knife  or  a  gun  was  the  logic  of  the 
situation. 

While  as  yet  in  darkness  touching  Senate  observ- 
ances, Mr.  Hutchinson  came  over  from  the  House  to 
pay  his  austere  brother  publicists  at  the  Senate  end  a 
visit.    Being  on  a  middle  floor,  he  pressed  the  button 


If  you  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis,  "talk  back" 
to  him,  confining  your  reply  to  two  hundred  words. 
We  shall  hope  to  publish  some  of  these  replies 
from  time  to  time. — THE  EDITOR. 


and  invoked  that  same  elevator  for  which  I  waited. 
A  moment  later,  the  cage — as  in  my  case— flashed  by 
him  like  a  ghost. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  batted  his  amazed  eyes.  There  had 
been  no  such  inattention  paid  him  at  the  House  end, 
where  the  elevators  still  retained  their  democratic 
sanity.  Again  Mr.  Hutchinson  jolted  the  button  and 
started  a  second  charivari  on  the  elevator  bell,  hoping 
better  things.  It  was  as  before.  Again  the  swift-de- 
scending elevator  flew  by  and  left  him  glaring. 

Five  times,  up  and  down,  did  that  conveyance  insult 
the  waiting  Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  sixth  trip,  there 
being  no  more  senators  to  carry,  the  cage  stopped,  the 
door  was  flung  wide.  Instead  of  entering,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson expressed  his  feelings. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  timely  re- 
marks .that  Mr.  Bright,  at  that  time  Senate  sergeant 
at  arms,  drew  near.  Mr.  Bright  did  not  know  Mr. 
Hutchinson;  Mr.  Hutchinson  did  not  know  Mr.  Bright. 
The  latter,  after  listening  a  moment,  interrupted  to 
explain  his  own  eminence,  and  impress  upon  Mr. 
Hutchinson  that  the  erratic  character  of  the  Senate 
elevator  service  was  by  his,  Mr.  Brighr's  command. 
'With  that,  Mr.  Hutchinson  transferred  those  opinions, 
which  he  had  formulated  concerning  the  elevator  man, 
to  Mr.  Bright. 

Mr.  Bright  exroKcio  was  many  wonderful  things — a 
kind  of  Capitol  Pooh  Bah.  Among  the  rest,  he  was 
chief  of  the  Capitol  (building)  police — a  doughty  band. 
In  the  height  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  eloquent  views  and 
their  expression  Mr.  Bright  motioned  to  one  of  those 
blue  janizaries. 

"Put  this  man  under  arrest !"  said  he. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  next  move  showed  him  not  want- 
ing in  that  military  instinct  which  in  maneuvering 
sticks  always  to  the  high  ground.  Mr.  Bright's  com- 
mand was  hardly  uttered  before  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
him  by  the  lapel.  At  the  same  moment  a  truculent 
knife  gleamed  in  the  hand  not  busy  with  the  lapel. 
This  weapon  Mr.  Hutchinson  flashed  before  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Bright. 

"If  that  officer  lays  hands  on  me,"  said  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, I'll  cut  your  throat."  This  to  Mr.  Bright. 
Thus  they  stood ;  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  control  of  the 
situation. 

There  was  silence.  The  bluecoat,  police  janizary, 
full  of  the  wisdom  which  belongs  with  folk  in  lowly 
places,  walked  away.  Thereupon  Mr.  Hutchinson  re- 
leased Mr.  Bright,  who  stepped  deftly  into  the  elevator 
and  was  borne  to  a  floor  of  safety.  Being  for  a  sixth 
time  abandoned  of  the  elevator,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
walked  back  to  the  House  in  a  puzzled  way,  to  tell 
his  friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  Sayres,  his  troubles. 
*   *  * 

'T'he  people  of  the  land  are  being  blood  sucked  to 
death  by  the  big  companies.  As  solving,  if  not  cur- 
ing, one  bank-inflicted  wound,  I  urged  you  in  these  recent 
pages  to  fall  letterwise  upon  the  flanks  of  your  con- 
gressmen, and  demand  the  postal  savings  bank.  As 
long  as  you  are  going  to  write  these  statesmen  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  tell  them  that  another  commodity  for 
which  your  drained  destinies  are  crying  is  the  parcels 
post. 

We  call  ourselves  as  a  nation  a  leader  in  political 
thought.  I  shall  soon  begin  to  believe  we  have  caught 
the  tail  of  the  procession.  Here  we  are,  begging  our 
congresses  for  postal  savings  banks  and  parcels  post— 
and  being  refused — when  every  country  in  Europe,  to 
say  nothing  of  several  in  semi-barbarous  Asia  and 
savage  Africa,  has  had  these  blessings  for  years.  It 
may  entertain  you  to  know  that  a  man  in  London — 
England  has  the  parcels  post,  and  we  by  our  treaty 
accept  her  mail,  as  she  does  ours,  and  deliver  it — 
could  send  you  a  ten-pound  package  cheaper  than 
could  a  man  in  the  next  county  to  your  own,  not,  per- 
haps, ten  miles  away. 

The  parcels  post,  in  its  detailed  and  psactical  ex- 
pression, was  set  forth  in  a  measure  offered,  and  neg- 
lected to  death,  last  Congress.  '  "By  the  terms  of  that 
bill  any  package  or  parcel  weighing  not  over  eleven 
pounds  might  be  sent  through  the  post  office.  The 
charge  for  postage  was  to  be  one  cent  to  three  ounces, 
two  cents  to  six  ounces,  three  cents  to  nine  ounces, 
four  cents  to  twelve  ounces,  five  cents  to  one  pound, 


and  two  cents  for  each  added  pound  until  the  eleven- 
pound  limit  was  reached. 

The  good  which  such  a  law  would  invoke  cannot  be 
imagined  too  broadly.  It  would  put  farmer  and  cus- 
tomer, producer  and  consumer,  within  .reach  and  touch 
of  one  another.  It  would  eliminate  superfluous  ex- 
press companies  which  now  act  as  middlemen,  and 
squeeze  producers  with  the  right  hand  while  squeez- 
ing consumers  with  the  left. 

Given  the  parcels  post,  the  producer  would  get  more 
for  what  he  sells,  the  consumer  pay  less  for  what  he 
buys.  The  express  companies  would  do  the  losing — the 
express  companies,  which  lap  the  cream  from  every 
man's  pan  of  milk. 

About  the  halls  of  Congress  the  express  company 
influence  sets  its  hungry  face  like  flint  against  a 
parcels  post.  Do  not  underestimate  the  power  of  that 
influence.  It  has  thus  far  been  easily  equal  to  con- 
trolling congressional  action. 

T7AR  be  it  from  me  To  speak  .bitterly  of  folk  in  high 
places,  but  as  a  profound  student  of  government  and 
the  watchman  on  the  walls  thereof  I  am  driven  to  say 
that  you  must  deal  with  politicians  as  you  deal  with 
pigs.  Go  confidently  among  them,  a  club  in  one  hand, 
a  pailful  of  draff  in  the  other,  and  have  it  understood 
that  they  may  take  their  choice.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
will  you — through  the  actions  of  politicians,  vide  licet 
congressmen,  judges,  presidents  and  other  whatnot  of 
office — come  into  your  kingdom. 

Over  at  the  House  end  of  the  Capitol,  Chairman 
Payne  and  his  tariff  colleagues  took  millions  of  words 
of  tariff  testimony,  ninety  per  cent  of  which  told  every- 
thing except  the  truth.  The  producer,  the  man  whose 
pockets  tariff  fills,  was  voluminously  listened  to.  The 
consumer,  the  man  whose  pockets  tariff  empties,  wasn't 
heard  at  all.  Still,  it  will  cut  no  disastrous  final  im- 
portance. It  might  do  so,  were  it  Mr.  Payne  and  his 
Republican  colleagues  of  the  Ways  and  Means  who 
really  make  the  tariff  bill. 

Which  it  is  not. 

Who  will  make  the  bill?  For  the  House,  Speaker 
Cannon ;,  for  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  (Tariff)  Committee,  and  Mr.  Hale. 
Mr.  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Hale  are  the  Senate,  just  as  Mr. 
Cannon  is  assuredly  the  House.  Also,  every  trust- 
owned  man  jack  of  them  is  an  emphatic  stand  patter. 
Not  one  believes  in  distributing  a  schedule  hair  on 
the  Dingley  Bill's  head.  Take  my  word,  when  the 
tariff  battle  is  over — and  that  will  not  be  until  next 
September,  even  if  the  end  shouW  come  so  soon — the 
most  hawk  eyed  among  us  will  not  be  able  to  discover 
a  least  sign  of  reduction.  Not  one  top  rail  on  any 
panel  of  the  tariff  fence  will  have  been  removed,  and 
we  will  continue  to  be  trust  skinned  in  that  same  good 
old  way  with  which  we  are  so  painfully  familiar. 

Surely  there  will  be  public  clamor.  Won't  that 
frighten  our  stand-pat  gentlemen?  Mr.  Cannon  is 
seventy-three  years  old.  Also  he  is  rich.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  stampede  a,  millionaire  whose  career  is  all  be- 
hind him.  He  has  no  future  to  threaten.  As  for 
Senators  Aldrich  and  Hale,  they  have  been  thirty 
years  in  the  Senate.  They  feel  as  secure  of  their  seats 
as  any  toad  entombed  in  antediluvian  rock.  More- 
over, they  do  not  come  from  the  people ;  they  are 
chosen  by  legislatures  which  are  first  chosen  by  them. 

Mr.  Payne? 

Mr.  Payne  is  slow,  thick,  fat  witted,  not  keen,  and 
about  as  well  upholstered  for  real  leadership  as  a  roll 
of  cotton  batting.  His  wisdom  works  as  slowly  as  a 
cow  in  a  swamp.  His  speeches  are  as  dry  as  a  cov- 
ered bridge.  Congress  for  a  decade  has  been  going 
mentally  down  hill.  Just  as  a  little  tree  shows  tall  on 
the  flat,  unwooded  levels  of  the  plains,  so  has  Mr. 
Payne  become  important  because  of  that  desolate  con- 
gressional barrenness  wherewith  he  is  surrounded. 
When  it  comes  to  Mr.  Payne,  the  dove  of  popular  hope, 
yearning  and  circling  for  tariff  reductions,  will  find 
nowhere  to  rest  the  sole  of  her  foot. 

The  same — in  tariff,  at  least — is  as  true  of  Mr.  Taft. 
He  lost  his  chance  when  he  let  Mr.  Cannon  cajole  him 
into  a  truce.  Mr.  Taft  should  have  begun  shooting 
at  Mr.  Cannon  the  moment  he  clapped  eyes  on  him. 
After  Mr.  Cannon  is  chosen  Speaker,  he  will  be  out 
of  reach  of  any  White  House  artillery,  while  the  White 
House  on  its  side  will  be  in  point-blank  range  of  his 
own.  In  considering  what  your  tariff  is  to  be,  think 
only  on  what  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Hale 
would  wish  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Taft's  veto? 

That  veto — since  it  would  leave  tariff  matters  as  they 
are — would  be  water  on  the  stand-pat  wheel. 


le 
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NOTE — See  Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chap- 
ters on  Page  22. 

Chapter  VIII. 

artlaxds  !"    shouted    the  guard, 

I  J  and  Honour  woke  from  a  half- 
uneasy  sleep  and  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  -with  an  almost  joyful  feeling 
of  expectancy. 

It  had  come  at  last,  this  exciting  mo- 
ment to  which  she  had  been  looking  for- 
ward with  an  ardor  greater  than  she 
knew  herself,  and  which  was  almost 
amusing  to  her  when  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  taken  into  consideration. 

After  all,  she  was  only  going  to  more 
work,  more  loneliness ;  perhaps  even'  to 
some  of  those  humiliations  which  the 
rich  put  upon  those  who  eat  their  bread, 
and  there  was  no  valid  reason  for  this 
almost  childish  joy,  this  sudden  uplifting 
of  the  heart  like  a  caught  breath,  a  very 
gasp  of  wonderment.  It  was  babyish  of 
her,  but  she  could  not  help  it,  and  she 
collected  her  belongings  with  something 
of  the  exaltation  of  a  child  out  for  a 
day's  jaunt. 

Her  own  feelings  engrossed  her  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  gave  a  jump  at 
being  accosted  by  a  chauffeur,  who,  in 
the  regulation  motor  coat  and  peaked  cap. 
stood  at  her  side. 

"Are  you  for  Hurstleigh  Castle?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Honour,  timidly, 
wondering  if  this  splendid  personage 
was  going  to  shoulder  her  shabby  box. 
She  need  have  had  no  such  apprehen- 
sion, for  he  instantly  summoned  a  porter 
with  a  grand  pair,  which  impressed  the 
girl  against  her  will,  and  the  thought 
grew  in  her  mind  that  if  the  dependents 
were  so  magnificent,  the  master  might  be 
really  uncomfortably  awe-inspiring. 

This  feeling  deepened  when  she  left 
the  station  and  saw  the  splendid  motor 
waiting  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
other  conveyances. 

Honour  knew  nothing  of  motors,  ex- 
cept to  keep  clear  of  them  in  the  London 
streets,  but  she  ventured  to  ask  if  her 
box  was  going  with  her. 

The  chauffeur  seemed  surprised  at  the 
question. 

"That  will  be  seen  to,  miss,"  he  said, 
"but  you  can  take  your  dressing  bag 
with  you."  By  which  name  he  dignified 
the  shabby  gladstone  which  he  placed  in 
front  of  her,  and  then  he  eyed  with  some 
dubiousness  the  thin  jacket  and  round 
hat  she  wore. 

"Have  you  a  motor  coat,  miss?" 

"No,  but  it  doesn't  matter." 

He  turned  and  fumbled  in  the  back 
of  the  car,  reappearing  with  a  splendid 
garment  lined  with  sable. 

"His  lordship  ordered  this  to  be  sent 
down,"  he  said,  briefly,  holding  it  out 
to  her. 

Honour  hesitated,  and  spoke  unguard- 
edly words  which,  in  the  light  of  after 
events,  became  memorable  in  the  servants' 
hall  at  Hurstleigh,  causing  smothered 
laughter  as  often  as  they  were  repeated : 

"Oh,  this  is  much  too  good  for  me," 
she  said.  Then,  as  the  situation  became 
slightly  absurd,  and  the  man  still  waited 
in  silence  for  her  to  make  up  her  mind, 
she  inducted  herself  into  it,  realizing 
with  amusement  that  it  was  a  man's  over- 
coat, for  it  fell  round  her  slight  figure 
in  heavy  cumbrous  folds. 

Thus  weighted,  she  climbed  into  the 
car,  and  the  delightful  rushing  journey 
began,  Honour  realizing  more  and  more 
the  uselessness  of  hat  pins  in  a  motor 
drive,  and  finally,  in  desperation  pulling 
off  her  hat  and  letting  the  wind  play 
with  her  hair,  as  she  sat  snug  and  warm 
in  the  great  coat  which  had  been  sent. 
Surely  a  considerate  employer  this  one 
who  overlooked  no  trifle.  How  wise 
she  had  been  to  come! 

The  thought  was  still  with  her  as  they 
entered  the  park,  and  she  feasted  her 
eyes  with  the  stately  beauty  of  her  sur- 
roundings. It  seemed  to  her  that  this 
park  must  stretch  for  miles,  broken  by 
noble  trees  and  distant  woods ;  and  it 
was,  in  truth,  quite  a  while  before  they 
passed  through  another  gate  and  entered 
the  grounds. 

To  the  right  she  saw  an  immense  lake; 
to  the  left  a  vista  of  velvet  lawns,  but 
she  had  no  time  to  take  in  the  details, 
for  the  car  was  rushing  up  a  sudden 
hill,  scattering  the  pebbles,  and  then 
veering  suddenly  to  the  left,  the  whole 
quadrangle  of  the  house  faced  her. 

Tt  was  an  immense  pile,  built  in  a 
rather  florid  style,  but  extremely  impos- 
ing; in  fact,  it  almost  seemed  to  the 
inexperienced  eyes  of  the  newcomer,  that 
it  was  no  house  at  all,  but  a  town  at 
which  she  was  arriving,  for  she  caught 
sight  of  the  gilded  dome  of  what  looked 
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"She  turned  away  at  last  and  threw  herself  into  a  chair ;  but  the  dreaming  fit 
was  still  on  her,  and  now  she  thought  no  more  of  her  outward  appearance,  but 
looked  deep,  deep  into  the  recesses  of  her  own  heart  and  mind  " 


to  her  like  a  church  at  the  back,  and 
where  the  rays  of  the  June  sunshine 
seemed  to  cluster  in  what  appeared  to 
her  a  ball  of  fire. 

Later  on  she  knew  that  this  was  the 
private  chapel,  which  was-  incorporated 
with  the  building,  but  at  the  time  she 
only  realized  that  except  for  Windsor 
Castle,  she  had  never  seen  anything 
quite  so  imposing  in  her  life. 

She  slipped  out  of  the  heavy  coat  as 
soon  as  she  reached  the  ground,  and  re- 
placed her  hat,  and  then  she  walked  up 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  entrance  door, 
hoping  for  some  friendly  greeting,  some 
one  to  tell  her  what  to  do. 

She  was  greeted  •  certainly,  but  not  as 
she  expected,  for  she  saw  no  one  but 
servants,  who  seemed  to  start  up  on  all 
sides  like  the  spirits  of  an  enchanted 
castle.  i 

Honour  stood  still  abashed,  as  a  pom- 
pous-looking butler  approached  her. 
"Miss  Read,  I  think,"  he  said. 

1  es. 

"His  lordship  desired  me  to  say  that 
he  hopes  you  will  ask  for  everything  you 
want.  Tea  will  be  served  at  once  in  the 
red  drawing  room,  and  his  lordship 
thought  you  would  prefer  dinner  in  your 
sitting  room." 

She  assented,  and  found  herself  led 
through  a  long  hall,  flanked  on  either 
side  with  statues,  toward  folding  doors 
at  the  further  end,  and  through  them  to 
a  small  library,  where  tea  was  ready. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  room, 
the  door  was  closed  behind  her,  and  she 
was  left  to  her  own  meditations  and 
refreshments. 

"Exactly  like  Beauty  and  the  Beast," 
thought  the  girl,  paying  herself  an  un- 
conscious compliment,  as  she  drank  her 
tea  in  lonely  dignity,  wondering  how  she 
was  ever  to  reach  her  own  rooms,  and 
how  long  she  would  be  left  stranded  in 
this  way ;  wondering  also  a  little  uneasily 
where  the  chaperone  was,  of  whom 
Taunton  had  spoken  so  glibly,  for  so  far 
there  had  been  no  sign  "of  either  maiden 
sister  or  elderly  aunt. 

Fully  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
door  was  again  opened,  to  admit  a  person 
whom  Honour  at  once  correctly  decided 
to  be  the  housekeeper,  and  who  came  up 
to  her  respectfully. 

"His  lordship  says,"  she  began — and 
Honour  nearly  burst  out  laughing  at  the 
invariable  formula  with  which  every 
sentence  in  this  house  seemed  to  begin — 
"that  he  thought  I  had  better  come  and 
explain  a  little,  as  you  might  be  feeling 
a  trifle  strange,  miss.  His  lordship's 
sister,  Lady  Cicely,  was  expected  to-day 
to  make  a  long  visit  here  during  your 
stay,  but  she  has  unexpectedly  been  de- 
tained, and  cannot  come  for  a  week." 

"I  sec,"  said  Honour,  beginning  to  feel 
very  grateful  to  that  unseen  tact  and 
thnughtfulness  which  was  so  evidently 
watching  over  her. 

"Yes,  miss ;  you  sec,  being  a  young 
lady,  his  lordship  thought  you  might  feel 
awkward  if  you  didn't  quite  understand, 
hut  her  ladyship  will  come,  and  then  you 
will  not  be  at  all  lonely." 

Voice,  air,  manner,  message,  all  were 
perfect.  The  old  woman  had  evidently 
received   instructions   to  convey  to  the 


secretary  that  she  would  be  treated  as 
one  of  the  family.  Honour  responded 
at  once;  her  stiffness  vanished  and  she 
smiled  graciously. 

"I  have  come  to  work,"  she  said,  "and 
so  I'm  quite  prepared  to  be  without 
company ;  but  it  is  very  kind  of  Lord 
Vannister  to  explain.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  a  little  what  will  be  required  of 
me,  and  whether  I  am  to  work  with 
him  or  by  myself." 

"I  could  not;  take  upon  myself  to  say, 
miss,"  was  the  answer,  given  with  a 
little  increase  of  formality.  "We  only 
know  just  what  we  are  told,  but  I  should 
think,  miss,  that  you  will  work  alone." 

She  hesitated  and  looked  at  the  girl 
somewhat  strangely.  "His  lordship  is 
a  great  invalid,"  she  said,  "and  he  keeps 
entirely  to  his  own  rooms.  Sometimes 
no  one  sees  him  for  weeks  or  months 
together  but  his  own  servant." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  asked 
Honour,  suddenly,  for  she  had  never 
been  trained  in  the  punctilio  of  this  kind 
of  house.  She  saw  her  mistake  instantly, 
for  the  housekeeper  froze  at  once. 

"That  I  couldn't  say,  miss,"  she  said. 
"Will  you  please  to  come  upstairs?" 

Chapter  IX. 

The  girl  followed  her  conductress  up- 
stairs with  slightly  dragging  feet,  and 
a  loss  of  that  first  eager  curiosity  which 
had  bubbled  up  within  her  when  she 
came  to  this  great  beautiful  house.  After 
all,  to  what  had  she  come?  To  more 
work,  more  loneliness,  to  follow  on  a 
dull  gray  road  which,  alternated  by 
patches  of  vivid  agonizing  sorrow,  had 
seemed  to  be  her  life  hitherto. 

The  woman  was  respectful  enough, 
even  deferential  with  the  smooth,  well- 
trained  manner  of  her  class,  but  in  the 
few  words  which  she  had  spoken  she 
had  already  placed  Honour,  as  it  were, 
outside  the  sacred  circle  of  her  em- 
ployers and  their  home  life. 

"I  think  you  will  work  alone,  miss." 
These  words  echoed  with  a  dull  sound 
in  Honour's  '  ears,  for  they  seemed  to 
presage  her  whole  future. 

When  the  woman  had  gone  she  threw 
off  her  hat.  and  advanced  to  the  splendid 
looking  glass,  which  stood  on  an  im- 
mense Empire  table  in  the  embrasure 
of  the  window.  There  she  stood  for 
some  time,  watching  the  reflection  .  of 
her  face  in  the  glass,  and  trying  to  un- 
derstand some  of  the  strange  thwarted 
feelings  which  ran  through  her. 

Leaning  forward  so  that  she  almost 
touched  her  own  pictured  face,  she  ex- 
amined herself  with  a  greater  care  than 
she  had  ever  given  before  to  any  such 
personal  matter,  for  young  girls  at  work 
in  a  London  office  have  little  time  for 
dwelling  on  either  their  mental  or  their 
physical  attractions;  and  it  is  well,  per- 
haps, that  this  should  be  so.  The  life 
is  so  hard,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
brain  so  incessant,  the  demands  on  every 
physical  resource  so  cruel,  so  unremit- 
ting, that  it  becomes  at  last  sufficient  to 
get  through  the  day's  work  no  matter 
how ;  and  until  Marcus  Quinten  had  first 
told  her  that  she  was  beautiful,  she  had 
looked  upon  herself  with  the  unconscious- 
ness of  a  very  young  child. 


Now  there  was  a  pause  in  the  great 
nfshing  machinery  of  life;  the  wheels 
no  longer  revolved  at  such  a  maddening" 
rate.  Like  the,  ceaseless  throbbing  of 
an  engine  the  days  and  the  weeks  had 
whirled  past,  and  now  she  was  conscious 
of  an  utter  stillness — a  strange,  paralyz- 
ing pause,  in  which  she  drew  breath  and 
considered  herself  as  an  outsider  might 
have  done. 

The  mirror  reflected  back  to  her  a 
strange  beauty  of  which  she  could  not 
but  be  sensible,  although  its  unlikeness 
to  the  fairness  of  some  other  women 
she  knew  startled  and  annoyed  her,  and 
she  longed,  as  she  had  often  done  before, 
to  be  the  possessor  of  golden  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  soft  indefinite  coloring.  There 
was  nothing  indefinite  here :  heavy,  wav- 
ing masses  of  black  hair,  framed  a  face 
white  with  the  intense  whiteness  of  a 
magnolia  bloom;  the  only  touch  of  color 
lay  in  the  small  curving  mouth,  and  in 
the  red  lips  which  closed  so  firmly  over 
the  small  even  rows  of  white  teeth.  But 
it  was  her  own  eyes  which  faintly  inter- 
ested her  as  she  gazed  into  them,  and 
noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  chameleon 
like,  they  seemed  to  change  with  each 
of  her  passing  thoughts.  She  had 
always  liked  to  call  them  gray,  but  in 
moods  of  truthfulness  Sarah  Gibson  had 
assured  her  that  they  were  green,  and 
now  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  was  true, 
for  they  looked  back  at  her  with  almost 
an  emerald  light  in  their  depths;  and 
although  she  was  not  vain,  the  knowl- 
edge came  to  her  that  there  was  some- 
thing strange  and  magnetic  in  their 
peculiar  color,  something  evasive  and 
illusive  as  the  deep  reserved  heart  whose 
emotions  they  mirrored. 

She  turned  away  at  last  and  threw 
herself  into  a  chair ;  but  the  dreaming 
fit  was  still  on  her,  and  now  she  thought 
no  more  of  her  outward  appearance,  but 
looked  deep,  deep  into  the  recesses  of 
her  own  heart  and  mind.  And  first  she 
found  in  herself  a  strange  hardness,  an 
iron  resolution  to  have  utterly  done  with 
the  past,  so  that  not  even  a  vestige  of 
lingering  regret  came  to  her  as  she 
thought  of  the  man  who  had  surely- 
treated  her .  more  cruelly,  more  heart- 
lessly, than  any  man  had  treated  woman 
before.  It  Avould  have  been  only  natural 
that  she,  being  what  she  was,  tender, 
good  and  high  principled,  should  have 
thought  of  this  traitor  for  years  with 
infinite  regret,  forgiving  him  indeed,  but 
never  forgetting,  as  is  the  way  with 
faithful  womankind.  Faithful  indeed 
she  could  be ;  she  knew  herself  too  well 
to,  doubt  that,  but  she  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  to  give  up  her  whole 
life  to  a  mistake,  a  disaster.  Irretriev- 
able, thank  heaven,  it  had  not  been;  and, 
as  she  sat  there,  she  resolved  tct,  end 
this  thing  in  her  thoughts  as  though  it 
had  never  been.  Not  only  would  she 
never  think  of  him  again,  but  she  would 
banish  every  faintest  memory  of  the 
months  in  which  he  had  played  his 
ignoble  part,  and  if  she  forgot,  even  as 
he  had  already  forgotten,  the  past,  which 
lives  only  in  people's  memory,  must 
surely  cease  to  have  any  existence 
whateyer.  She  would  engross  herself  in 
this  loveless  present,  and  wrest  from 
Fate  some  portion  of  the  honor  and  in- 
dependence which  is  never  refused  to 
deep  and  concentrated  effort,  as  hers 
should  be. 

The  only  thing  which  puzzled  and 
irritated  her  in  this  new  post  of  hers 
was  the  indefiniteness  of  her  duties,  and 
of  her  position — a  kind  of  mystery  which 
hung  over  this  exquisite,  enchanted  spot, 
its  master,  and  all  the  details  of  her  life 
there.  Feeling  that  time  alone  would 
solve  the  problem,  she  passed  the  eve- 
ning in  trying  to  fortify  herself  for 
whatever  might  come,  and  waited  with 
a  growing  impatience  for  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
hour  that  she  had  vowed  to  herself  to 
come  to  some  understanding  as  to  her 
work. 

She  had  not  so  long  to  wait,  for  at 
half-past  ten  a  light  knock  sounded  on 
her  sitting-room  door,  and  a  man 
servant  entered,  whom  at  the  first  glance 
she  judged  to  be  Lord  Vannister's  own 
personal  servant ;  and  in  her  proud  heart 
a  quick  feeling  of  resentment  instantly 
flamed  up.  He  had  signified  that  she 
was  to  be  treated  not  only  as  a  lady, 
but  as  one  of  the  family;  and  yet  ap- 
parently he  thought  fit  to  send  her  in- 
structions by  this  valet.  She  suffered 
none  of  these  thoughts  to  appear  in  her- 
manner,  which  was  gracious  and  digni- 
fied, for  the  servant  seemed  embarrassed, 
as  he  laid  a  mass  of  correspondence  in 
front  of  her. 

"The  notes  as  to  the  replies,  miss,  are 
with  the  letters,"  he  said. 

[continued  on  pace  22] 
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It  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln  to 
answer  an  argument  by  telling  a  story. 
And  the  story  was  generally  so  aptly 
applied  and  to  the  point  that  it  was 
more  conclusive  than  would  have  been 
tomes  of  logic  delivered  in  yard-long 
sentences  rounded  by  rhetoric  and  em- 
phasized by  oratorical  effect. 

It  would  take  a  good  many  acres  of 
timber  to  furnish  the  wood  pulp  to  make 
the  paper  on  which  to  print  all  the 
"Lincoln  Stories"  that  were  ever  told, 
the  greater  part  of  which  have  been,  and 
still  are,  the  product  of  imaginative 
writers  ana  professional  "jokesmiths." 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself  deplored  many  of 
these  stories  that  gained  currency  during 
his  lifetime,  even  the  better  and  cleaner 
ones,  for  there  were  many  that  were  sug- 
gestive and  coarse,  and  even  worse — 
stories  that  no  right-minded,  intelligent 
man  would  ever  allow  himself  to  think 
had  been  repeated  by  such  a  clean- 
minded  man  as  President  Lincoln  is 
known  to  have  been. 

Story  telling  with  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
incidental,  elicited  by  the  incidents  in  his 
daily  private  and  public  life;  and  many 
incidents  have  been  given  greater  his- 
toric value  because  of  the  story  he  in- 
fused into  them. 

Ask  the  representative  Southerner 
whom  he  considers  the  best  friend  the 
South  ever  had.  There  is  no  hesitation 
in  his  answer,  "Abraham  Lincoln!" 

While  visiting  the  hospital  camp  at 
Washington  during  the  height  of  the 
campaign  he  noticed  that  his  escort  had 
passed  some  of  the  wards.  "Let  us  go 
in  there  next,"  said  the  President. 

"Oh,  you  won't  care  to  go  in  there," 
replied  the  escort.  "Those  wards  are 
filled  up  with  nothing  but  rebel  pris- 
oners." 

The  sad  face  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  showed  his  rebuke  as  he  replied, 
"Confederate  gentlemen,  you  mean ;  un- 
fortunate in  the  game  of  war,  yet  wards 
of  this  nation."  And  he  visited  the 
"rebel"  wards,  giving  his  hand  or  a 
kindly  word  to  each  man. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  going  over  the  battle 
field  of  Gettysburg  shortly  after  that 
memorable  battle.  Reaching  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  the  general  escorting  him  said, 
"Here  on  the  brow  of  this  hill  stood  out 
brave  men,  who  three  different  times  re- 
pelled the  assaults  of  the  rebels.  I  shall 
always  be  proud,  Mr.  President,  very 
proud  indeed  to  know  that  the  men  who 
held  these  heights  were  American  citi- 
zens." 

Quick  as  thought  the  broad-minded 
"rail  splitter"  replied,  "And  I  shall 
always  be  proud  to  know  that  the  brave 
men  who  charged  up  these  heights, 
though  repulsed  three  times,  charged 
again  and  again,  were  likewise  American 
citizens !" 

If  ever  a  President  of  these  United 
States  was  bothered  and  pestered  with 
advice  as  to  how  to  run  the  administra- 
tion, it  was  Lincoln.  Committees  and 
delegations  were  almost  daily  visitors, 
and  sometimes  they  were  nothing  short 
of  a  nuisance,  but  Lincoln  usually  handled 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  went 
away  feeling  that  they  had  been  xplaying 
with  fire,  and  that  if  they,  had  their 
fingers  scorched  it  was  the  result  of  their 
own  indiscretion.  He  often  answered 
their  arguments  for  changes  and  reforms 
with  a  story,  and  the  point  was  so  sharp 
that  no  other  answer  was  needed,  and 
the  futility  of  further  persuasion  was  so 
evident  that  none  was  offered. 

A  delegation  waited  on  the  President 
to  ask  him  to  remove  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Chase,  claiming  that  he  ham- 
pered the  administration  and  was  in  the 
way  of  the  President.  After  they  had 
finished  their  arguments  he  smiled  good 
naturedly,  and  said : 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  farmer  out 
West.  He  was  plowing  with  his  old  mare 
Nance  one  hot  summer  day,  and  his  son 
was  following  another  plow  in  an  ad- 
joining furrow.  A  horse  fly  got  on 
Nance's  nose,  and  the  son  kept  yelling 
to  his  father  to  stop  and  get  the  fly  off 
the  mare's  nose.  The  father  paid  no  at- 
tention to  "his  son  for  a  long  time.  But 
the  son  kept  yelling  about  the  fly  on 
Nance's  nose  until  the  old  man  answered, 
'Now,  look-a-here,  son,  jist  keep  quiet; 
that  'ere  fly  on  Nance's  nose  makes  her 
go-  faster.'  "  There  was  no  explanation 
needed  to  such  a  point  as  that,  no  further 
reply  to  their  importunities. 

Some  gentlemen  had  come  from  the 
West  and  wete  at  the  White  House, 
much  troubled  and  excited  about  the 
omissions  and  commissions  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Lincoln  sat  serenely,  and 
heard  them  patiently  until  the  end,  and 
then  he  said: 

"Gentlemen,  suppose  that  all  the  prop- 
erty you  owned  was  converted  into  its 


value  ill  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across  the 
Niagara  River  on  a  tight  rope;  would 
you  shake  the  cable,  or  keep  shouting 
out  to  him,  'Blondin,  stand  up  a  little 
straighter !  Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more 
— go  a  little  faster — lean  a'  little  more  to 
the  north — lean  a  little  more  to  the 
south.'  No ;  you  would  hold  your  breath 
as  well  as  your  tongue,  and  keep  your 
hands  off  until  he  was  safe  over.  The 
administration  is  carrying  an  immense 
weight.  Untold  treasures  are  in  their 
hands.  They  are  doing  the  best  they 
can.  Don't  badger  them.  Keep  silence 
and  we'll  get  you  safe  across." 

Those  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  attitude  of  Lincoln  toward  the  de- 
feated at  the  end  of  the  war  believe  that 
if  Lincoln  had  lived  Jefferson  Davis 
would  not  have  been  imprisoned.  A 
party  of  gentlemen  at  the  White  House 
were  discussing  policies  to  be  pursued 
after  the  surrender  of  the  then  crumbling 
Confederacy,  and  one  of  them  asked, 
"What  will  you  do  with  Jeff  Davis?" 

"There  was  a  boy  in  Springfield,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Lincoln,  "who  saved  up  his 
money  and  bought  a  'coon,'  which,  after 
the  novelty  wore  off,  became  a  great 
nuisance.  He  was  one  day  leading  him 
through  the  streets,  and  had  his  hands 
full  to  keep  clear  of  the  little  vixen,  who 
had  torn  his  clothes  half  off  of  him.  At 
length  he  sat  down  on  the  curbstone, 
completely  fagged  out.  A  man  passing 
was  stopped  by  the  lad's  disconsolate 
appearance,  and  asked  the  cause. 

"  'Oh,'  he  replied,  'this  coon  is  such  a 
trouble  to  me !' 

"  'Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  him, 
then?'  said  the  man. 

"  'Hush !'  said  the  boy.  'Don't  you  see 
he  is  gnawing  his  rope  off?  I'm  going 
to  let  him  do  it,  and  then  I  will  go  home 
and  te'll  the  folks  that  he  got  away  from 
me!'" 

That  indicated  about  what  Lincoln 
intended  to  do  with  Davis. 

Some  of  the  visitors  who  went  to  see 
Lincoln  about  matters  of  business  im- 
portant only  to  themselves  sometimes 
came  away  to  say  that  they  thought  that 
Lincoln  was  a  buffoon.  It  was  easy  to 
learn  who  had  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. Sometimes,  when  the  subject  re- 
quired rough  handling,  he  handled  it 
roughly.  But  he  was  a  diplomat  with 
men,  also,  a  Chesterfieldian  cavalier  with 
women,  as  witness  the  following  inci- 
dent : 

At  a  Saturday-afternoon  concert  given 
by  the  Marine  Band  a  lady  from  New 
York  approached  the  President  with  a 
magnificent  bouquet  of  choice  flowers, 
and  said,  "Allow  me,  Your  Excellency, 
to  present  you  with  these  flowers !"  Here 
was  a  situation  at  once  delicate  and  em- 
barrassing. 

An  eye  witness  in  relating  the  inci- 
dent says :  "I  was  puzzled  to  know  how 
'His  Excellency'  would  get  out  of  it. 
With  no  appearance  of  discomposure,  he 
stooped  down,  took  the  flowers,  and 
looking  from  them  into  the  sparkling 
eyes  and  radiant  face  of  the  lady,  said 
with  a  gallantry  I  was  unprepared  for, 
'Really,  madam,  if  you  give  them  to  me, 
and  they  are  mine,  I  think  that  I  cannot 
possibly  make  so  good  a  use  of  them  as 
to  present  them  to  you,  in  return!' 
Chesterfield  could  not  have  extricated 
himself  from  the  dilemma  with  more  tact 
and  address ;  and  the  incident,  trifling 
in  itself,  serves  to  illustrate  that  there 
existed  in  the  'rail  splitter'  and  'flat- 
boatman' — uncouth  as  some  unjustly  sup- 
posed him — the  essential  elements  of  the 
true  gentleman." 

A  widow  interceded  with  Lincoln  to 
save  her  boy  who  was  sentenced  to  be 
shot  as  a  deserter.  As  in  hundreds  of 
other  instances,  he  was  touched  by  her 
plea,  and  granted  her  request,  sending 
upon  the  moment  a  characteristic  telegram 
to  the  front.  It  read :  "Suspend  execu- 
tion of    until  further  orders." 

"Oh,  but,  Mr.  President,"  cried  the 
old  mother,  "that  does  not  pardon  my 
boy!    That  does  not  save  him,  after  all;" 

Stepping  close  to  her,  he  laid  his  great, 
gentle  hand  on  her  trembling  shoulder, 
and  with  that  look  of  infinite  tenderness 
and  compassion,  so  well  known  to  those 
who  were  near  him  during  those  trying 
days,  he  stooped  his  face  close  to  her 
tear-reddened  cheeks,  and  said,  "You 
dear  old  mother,  do  you  suppose  that  I 
will  ever  give  orders  for  your  boy's  ex- 
ecution ?"  And  a  great  light  dawned  for 
her,  and  her  face  was  made  radiant  with 
the  happiness  that  came  with  the  relief 
of  the  burden  from  her  heart.  She  said 
afterward,  "Some  folks  say  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  not  good  looking.  Why,  I 
think  he  had  the  handsomest  face  of  any 
man  I  ever  knew;  it  was  beautiful  and 
sweet  as  a  child's." 


Why.. 
Needs  No  Painting^ 


JF  you  had  a  sample  of 
Amatite  in  your  hand 
you  would  see  in  an  instant 
why  it  needs  no  painting  or 
coating  to  keep  it  waterproof. 
It  has  a  rough  surface  of  real 
mineral  matter  on  the  weather 
side.  It  is  evident  to  anyone 
that  it  is  no  more  necessary  to 
paint  such  a  surface  than  it  is 
necessary  to  paint  a  stone  wall. 
Stone  needs  no  paint;  neither 
does  Amatite.  It  is  strong  enough 
in  itself  to  bear  the  brunt  of  rain 
and  wind  and  sun  without  a  pro- 
tective coat  of  paint. 


A  roofing  that  consists 
of  smooth  materials,  made 
to  receive  a  heavy  coating 
of  paint,  is  not  a  roofing  at 
all — the  paint  is  the  real  roof. 

No  paint  is  good  enough  to 
make  a  durable  roof ;  a  thick 
layer  of  pitch,  faced  with  a  real 
mineral  surface,  is  far  better— 
and  that  means  Amatite. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

A  Free  Sample  with  Booklet  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  our  nearest  office, 
The  booklet  shows  buildings  all  over 
the  country  covered  with  Amatite. 
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AMATITE  ON  FACTORY  OF  OALLANO  BROS.,  PITT8TON,  PA.  . 
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California  Products 

Buy  Them  Direct— Where  They  Grow 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

To  Any  Railway  Station  in  the  United  States 

Dried  Fruit 

Assortment  No.  1 
J 8  lbs.  Prunes,  large  size 
10  lbs.  Peaches 
(0  lbs.  Apricots 
4  lbs.  loose  Muscatel  Raisins 
4  lbs.  Seeded  Muscatel  Raisins 
4  lbs.  Seedless  Sultana  Raisins 

50  lbs.  Price  $6.00 


Canned  Fruit 

Apricots,  Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums 
Large  selected  fruit  put  up  in  heavy- 
cane  syrup 
Orange-Sage  Honey.    Soft  Shell 
Walnuts  and  Almonds 

G ^  ^j.  -  Every  California  Product  which  we  sell  and  stand 
UftldniCC    ready  to  refund  your  money  if  unsatisfactory. 

OUR  REFERENCE:  First  National  Bank,  Col- 
ton,  Calif.    Write  Them. 


Any  Language  Will  Do  for  Us 

Schreiben  Sie  uns  in  Deutsch 
Schrytons  in  het  Hollandsch 
Tils  skriv  os  paa  Dansk 
Skrif  pa  Svensk 
Skriv  paa  Norsk 
Ecrivec  nous  en  Francais 
Scrivetezi  Italiano 
Escribanos  v.  en  Espanol 
Napisu  v  Cesky 
Pisi  donasi  po  Polska 


We  Shipped  Our  Products 

Last  Season  to  Every  State  in 
the  Union,  also  Mexico. 

Write  for  Price  List  of  All  Assort- 
ments and  Full  Particulars 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 


California  Fruit  Products  Company 


Avenue  H,  Colton,  California 


DO    TOTT    WANT  TO 

Make  More  Money? 

More  than  many  a  man  makes  at  a  trade?  Do 
you  want  to  make  extra  money  in'.yoor  spare 
time?  We  want  Agents  for  the 

RADIUMITE  HONING  STROP 

A  new  discovery,  covered  by  16  patents.  The 
most  popular  and  quickest  selling  specialty 
~    ever  put  out.  Anybody  can  sell  it  at 
sight.    Big  value  for  the  money. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  back.    Fine  RA70R  FRCP 
with  every  Strop.  nAiUrirnCr. 
Let  us  show  you  how  to  make  from  S3 
,    to  S10  a  day.    No  experience  neces- 
sary Outfit  free  to  workers.  Write  today. 
R.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO,  808  Barney  Blk  .  Daylon,  0. 


//  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to  adver- 
tisers. Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
(very  best  attention. 


A  BIG  INCOME 

is  guaranteed  live  solicitors.  Steady 
workers  are  earning  from  $1,000  to  $3,000 
per  annum.  Supplies  are  free  and  no 
charge  is  made  for  the  valuable  instructions 
we  give  our  representatives.  Good  chances 
for  promotion.  Young  men  and  women 
of  education  and  ability  even  if  inexperi- 
enced in  this  line  can  soon  become  experts 
under  our  system  of  training.  For  par- 
ticulars address 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Department  of  Agents  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1909 


Six  Pictures 
of  Lincoln 

For  Ten  Minutes'  Work 

These  are  the  six  most  famous 
portraits  of  this  great  President 
Different  extracts  from  Lincoln's 
greatest  speeches  are  printed  along- 
side of  each  portrait.  Twelve  other 
smaller  pictures  showing  Lincoln's 
birthplace,  boyhood  home,  etc.,  are 
included.  Each  of  these  portrait 
cards  is  3^  by  5^  inches,  repro- 
duced in  beautiful  colors,  expressly 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
February  12,  1909. 


Miss  Gould's  Dressmaking  Lesson 

These  Two  Wrappers  Can  Be  Made  From  One  Ten-Cent  Pattern 


Copyright,  1008,  by  The  '  mt  .:  .  Co. 

OUR  OFFER 

This  complete  set  of  six  Lincoln 
Centennial  Anniversary  portraits, 
including  twelve  smaller  pictures  and 
six  extracts  from  Lincoln's  speeches, 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  only  one 
new  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  25  cents.  This  special 
offer  is  limited  to  February  10th. 
These  beautiful  Centennial  Anni- 
versary portraits  should  be  in  even- 
patriotic  American  home — especially 
as  they  can  be  obtained  almost  with- 
out cost.    Send  all  subscriptions  to 

THE  MILLION  CLUB 

J.  L.  THOMPSON,  Secretary 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  busy  housewife  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  an 
attractive  wrapper  design.  The  two  wrappers  illustrated 
on  this  page,  both  of  which  can  be  made  from  the  one 
pattern,  have  many  good  features.  First  of  all,  they  are 
particularly  trim  looking,  having  almost  the  effect  of  a  shirt- 
waist suit,  and  then  they  are  especially  easy  to  make.  The 
semi-fitted  back  of  this  wrapper  makes  it  much  easier  to  make 
than  if  it  were  a  tightly  fitted  princess.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  seams  in  a  wrapper  are  very  long  and  it  takes  some 
time  to  baste  and  stitch  them.  Consequently,  a  wrapper  that 
is  made  with  just  two  backs  and  two  fronts  and  has  no  under-, 
arm  and  side  gores  is  much  more  simple  to  make  and  much 
easier  to  fit  than  a  tight-fitting  princess. 

The  pattern  envelope  contains  six  pieces.  The  front  is 
lettered  V,  the  back  T,  the  turn-down  collar  L,  the  sailor  collar 
Y,  the  upper  sleeve  K  and  the  under  sleeve' F.  The  letters 
are  perforated  through  the  pattern  pieces,  in  order  that  the)' 
may  be  easily  identified. 

In  using  the  pattern,  smooth  the  pieces  out  carefully  before 
placing  them  on  the  material.  Lay  the  turn-down  collar 
and  the  sailor  collar  with 
the  edges  ma"rked  by  triple 
crosses  (X  X  X)  on  a 
lengthwise  fold  of  the  ma- 
terial. Place  the  fronts, 
backs  and  sleeve  portions 
with  the  line  of  large  round 
perforations  in  each  length- 
wise of  . the  goods. 

It  requires  ten  and  one 
half  yards  of  twenty-seven- 
inch  materiaffor  this  wrap- 
per, or  seven  and  one  half 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  When  the  flounce 
is  used,  one  and  one  half 
additional  yards  of  material 
will  be  needed.  These" 
quantities  are  estimated  for 
material  that  has  an  "up 
and  down"  or  a  nap.  If 
wash  fabrics  are  used,  and 
there  is  no  figure  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  different  pieces 
may  be  reversed  and  fitted 
into  each  other,  thereby 
saving  quite  a  little  mate- 
rial. Be  sure  that  there  is 
no  "up  and  down"  to  the 
fabric,  however,  before  at- 
tempting ^o  reverse  the 
pieces. 

Cut  out  all  the  notches, 
and  be  careful  to  see  that 
all  the  perforations  are 
marked  before  removing 
the  pattern  pieces  from  the 
material. 

To  Make  the  Plain  Wrapper 

Form  the  tucks  in  the 
fronts  by  bringing  the  cor- 
responding lines  of  triangle 
perforations  together.  Stitch 
on  these  lines  and  press 
the  tucks  flat. 

Join'  the  backs  and 
fronts  "by  corresponding 
notches.  Turn  the  hems  on 
the  fronts  by  notches  and 
stitch  in  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  from  the  edge  of 
each  hem.  Lap  the  fronts, 
matching  center  lines  of 
large  round  perforations. 
Stitch  them  firmly,  from 
the  bottom  up  to  the  cluster 

of  small  round  perforations.  Above  this  cluster  of  perforations 
the  wrapper  should  be  fastened  with  buttons  and  buttonholes. 

Join  the  turn-down  collar  to  the  neck  as  notched.  Roll 
over  the  collar  on  line  of  small  round  perforations. 

Turn  a  three-inch  hem  at  the  lower  edge  of  wrapper  by 
lines  of  large  round  perforations. 

Join  the  upper  and  under  sleeves  by  notches.  Ease  the 
upper  sleeve  at  the  elbow  between  notches.  Gather  the  sleeve 
at  upper  edge  between  double  crosses. 

Pin  the  sleeve  in  the  arms-eye,  placing  the  front  seam  at 
the  notch  in  the  front  of  the  wrapper,  and  bring  the  top 
notch  in  the  sleeve  to  the  shoulder  seam.  After  these  two 
points  have  been  secured,  pin  the  plain  part  of  .the  sleeve 
smoothly  into  the  armhole.  Always  hold  the  sleeve  toward 
you  when  arranging  it  in  the  arms-eye.  Draw  the  gathers 
up  closely  to  fit  the  remaining  space,  distribute  them  "evenly, 
and  pin  carefully  before  basting  the  sleeve  in  the  arms-eye 
It  is  better  to  use  a  few  additional  pins  in  doing  the  pre- 
liminary part  of  the  work  than  to  be  careless  at  this  point 
and  have  to  readjust  the  sleeve  after  it  has  been  sewed  to 
position. 

In  making  a  plain  wrapper  of  this  description  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  button  it  all  the  way  down  the  front  instead 
of  stitching  the  fronts  together  below  the 
opening.  Any  one  who  has  tried  to  iron  a 
large  garment  of  this  kind  knows  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  handle  one  that  opens  out 
flat  and  may  be  ironed  in  this  way. 

To  Make  the  Wrapper  With  Sailor  Collar 
and  Flounce  ■ 

The  body  portion  is  made  and  joined  in 
the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  plain 
wrapper.  The  turn-down  collar  is,  however, 
omitted  and  the  sailor  collar  is  used  in  its 
place.  Join  the  sailor,  collar  to  the  neck  of 
wrapper  as  notched. 

To  make  the  flounce,  cut  a  strip  of  ma- 
terial four  and  one  half  vards  long  and 
nine  and  three  fourths  inches  wide.  Turn 


No.  1249*— Tucked  Wrapper  With  Semi-Fitted  Back 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  ten  and  one  half  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  seven  and  one  half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material. 

Both  of  the  wrappers  may  be  made  from  the  one  pattern.  The  pattern 
provides  the  two  styles  of  collars,  and  instructions  are  also  given  for  making 
the  flounce.  The  price  of  the  pattern  is  ten  cents.  Order  from  the  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside.  1 !  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Back  View  of  Pat- 
tern No.  1249 


a  two-inch  hem  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  flounce.  Turn  an 
mch^wide  heading  at  the  upper  edge.  Three  eighths  of  an 
inch  is  allowed  on  each  edge  in  addition  to  the  hem  and  head- 
ing.   The  flounce  when  finished  should  be  seven  inches  wide. 

Gather  the  flounce  one  inch  down  from  the  top  of  the 
heading.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  divide  the  flounce  into  four  equal 
parts  (each  one  and  one  eighth  yards  long)  and  gather  each 
part  separately.  This  will  help  when  you  start  to  join  the 
flounce  to  the  wrapper. 

Divide  the  lower  edge  of  the  wrapper  into  four  parts,  and 
arrange  each  quarter  of  the  flounce  on  the  quarter  of  the 
wrapper.  As  you  have  gathered  them  with  different  threads 
it  is  possible  to  adjust  each  quarter  separately  and  that  is 
much  easier  than  trying  to  handle  the  whole  flounce  at  once. 
In  arranging  the  flounce  on  the  wrapper,  match  the  lower 
edges  and  bring  the  line  of  gathers  in  the  flounce  to  the  line 
of  small  round  perforations  on  the  wrapper. 

The  wrapper  may  be  drawn  in  closely  at  the  waist  with  a 
ribbon,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  or  it  can  hang  loosely. 
Some  women  prefer  wrappers  that  are  tight  fitting  or  shape 

in  at  the  back,  showing 
the  outline  of  the  figure, 
and  hang  loose  in  front. 
This  wrapper  is  an  excel- 
lent model  for  a  garment 
to  be  worn -in  that  way.  A 
narrow  belt  or  ribbon  may 
be  passed  around  the  waist- 
line at  the  back,  slipped 
through  openings  made  in 
the  under-arm  seams,  and 
fasten  in  front  at  the  in- 
side. 

Three  -  eighths  -  of  -  an  - 
inch  seam  is  allowed  on 
all  edges  of  this  pattern, 
except  at  the  shoulder  and 
under  arm,  where  a  one- 
inch  seam  is  allowed,  des- 
ignated by  lines  of  small 
round  perforations. 

It  is  at  the  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams  that 
most  of  the  fitting  is-  done 
in  a  garment,  and  this  ad- 
ditional inch  is  allowed  as 
a  safety  outlet 

When  the  wrapper  is 
made  of  heavy  materials 
the  flounce  adds  consider- 
able weight,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  cut  away 
the  lower  part  of  the. 
wrapper  beneath  the  flounce. 
This  does  away  with  the 
extra  goods  and  the  deep 
hem. 

In  planning  to  make 
the  wrapper,  following  this 
idea,  cut  it  off  one  half 
inch  below:  the  line  of  small 
round  perforations.  Then 
join  the  flounce  to  the 
wrapper,  bringing  the  line 
of  gathers  in  the  flounce 
to  the  line  of  small  round 
perforations  near  the  edge 
of  the  wrapper.  The 
flounce  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  wrapper  and 
there  is  no  foundation  be- 
neath it. 

The  wrapper  may  be 
most  .economically  cut 
from  thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rial. When  this  width  is 
used  there  is  very  little 
piecing  to  be  done,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  pattern  may 
be  arranged  so  there  is  no  waste  of  material. 

New  Neckwear 

Neckwear  just  now  exceeds  in  beauty  and  quantity  anything 
in  its  line  ever  before  offered.  Its  elaboration  has  led  to 
the  decadence  of  the  fussy  waist,  for  even  the  plainest  blouse 
becomes  a  dressy  garment  when  worn  with  a  new-style  neck- 
wear novelty.  Not  alone  for  the  house,  but  for  the  street 
wear  are  these  novelties  shown,  and  the  woman  who  does 
not  wish  to  wear  an  orthodox  neck  piece  of  fur  selects  a  chic 
throatlet  of  ruching  intermingled  with  fur  or  ostrich  plumage, 
and  goes  on  her  way  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  she  is 
looking  her  best. 

Coq  and  marabout  boas,  the  latter  with  muff,  and  possibly 
hat,  to  match,  are  among  the  fetching  fashions,  and  rival 
furs  in  popularity. 

Many  of  the  new  stocks  of  very  thin  satin  which  tie  in  a 
bow  in  front  with  long  ends-  have  these  ends  edged  with 
little  fur  tails.  A  cerise  satin  stock  finished  with  mink  tails 
is  especially  good  form  with  a  dark  tailored  suit. 

The  woman  who  is  clever  enough  with  her  needle  to  make 
separate  designs  in  crochet  work  can  use  these  designs  to 
good  advantage  in  decorating  the  ends  of  a  linen  jabot.  Some 
of  the  smartest  neckwear  novelties  of  the  season  are  the  fine 
linen  jabots  trimmed  with  an  inset  of  Irish  crochet  and  worn 
with  a  turnover  embroidered  linen  collar. 

The  narrow  Directoire  ties  keep  right  on  being  the  height 
of  fashion.  Very  novel  ones  are  of  black  satin  with  the  center 
a  band  of  striped  silk.  That  is.  a  blue-and-white-striped  silk 
bordered  with  black  satin,  or  pink  and  white,  or  green  and 
white.    The  ends  are  finished  with  silk  balls  in  black. 

Stocks  of  net  over  a  silk  foundation  and  cleverly  boned 
so  that  they  stand  up  as  they  should  are  now  trimmed  with  a 
design  of  silk  soutache  braid,  and  very  effective  indeed  are  they. 


Miss  Gould  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  pertaining  to 

of  Farm  and  Fii 


home 
She  will 


dressmaking  which  may  perplex  the  readers  l_ 

send  by  return  mail  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer  if  a  stamped  and  self-ad- 
dressed envelope  is  enclosed.  Direct  all  letters  to  Miss  Could  s  Dressmaking 
Department,  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Madison  Square  Patterns 


No.  1267— Double-Breasted  Plaited 
Shirt  Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  two  and  one  half 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 


No.  886— Tucked  Tail- 
ored Shirt  Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34, 
36  and  38  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of 
material  required  f -e  r 
medium  size,  or  36  inch 
bust,  four  yards  of 
twenty-two-inch  material, 
or  three  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material. 


No.  749 — Princess  Petticoat 

Sizes  36.  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measures. 


No.  1086— Plain  Housework  Dress 

Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 


No.  1268— Plaited  Dressing  Sacque  With 
Stole  Collar 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four  and  one  half 
yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  three  and 
one  half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material- 


No.  927— Tucked  House- 
work Dress 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Length  of  skirt,  40 
inches.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  for  medium 
size,  or  36  inch  bust, 
twelve  yards  of  twenty- 
seven  -  inch  material,  or 
nine  and  one  half  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material. 


No.  706 — Corset  Cover 
With  or  Without  Fit- 
ted Skirt  Portion 


No.  1255— Nightgown  With 
Square  Neck 

Sizes  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 


No.  1196-Reefer  With  Shawl 


Collar 

Sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  1173 — Morning  Dress 

Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 


No.  852— Seven-Gored  Skirt 

sizes  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 

MADISON   SQUARE  PATTERNS 

Our  new  Winter  Catalogue  cannot  help  but  be  invaluable  to  the 
woman  who  makes  her  own  clothes.  We  will  send  it  to  your  address  for 
four  cents  in  stamps.  Order  patterns  and  catalogue  from  the  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions  are"  sent  with  the  pattern  as  to  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and  the  names  of  the 
different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment 
together,  and  also  a  picture  of  the  garment  as  a  model  to  go  by. 

THE  PRICE  OF  EACH  PATTERN  IS  10  CENTS 

When  ordering  be  sure  to  comply  with  the  following  directions :  For 
ladies'  waists,  give  bust  measure  in  inches ;  for  skirt  pattern,  give  waist 
measure  in  inches ;  for  misses  and  children,  give  age.  To  get  bust  and 
breast  measures,  put  a  tape  measure  all  the  way  around  the  body,  over 
the  dress,  close  under  the  arms.  Order  patterns  by  their  numbers.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

OUR  LATEST  LIBERAL  OFFER 

We  will  give  any  two  of  these  patterns  for  sending  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  regular  price  of  35  cents  each.  Your 
own  subscription  may  be  one  of  the  two.  When  ordering,  write  your  name 
and  address  distinctly.  We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new 
or  renewal,  and  any  one  pattern,  for  only  40  cents. 

Copyright,  1909,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  1256-Box-Plaited  Waist  With 
Long  Sleeves 

Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
No.  1257— Circular  Skirt  With  Plaited 
Panel  Front 

Sizes  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 


No.  1207— Thirteen-Cored  Corselet  Skirt 

Sizes  24.  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1909 


Flower  Offers 

Absolutely  Without  Cost  to  You 


These  beautiful  flowers  are 
the  finest  obtainable.  And 
we  guarantee  that  they 

Will  Bloom 
This  Season  of 
1909 

The  Five  Prettiest 
Roses 

(Order  as  No.  101) 

Many  of  these  roses  when 
in  bloom  sell  for  S4.00  to 
S6.00  a  dozen  at  florists'. 
You  can  get  absolutely  with- 
out cost  all  five  of  these  rose 
plants — the  Climbing  Meteor, 
Bright  Red,  Hardy  Yellow 
Rambler,  Bright  Pink,  Pure 
White.  See  our  liberal  offers 
below. 

Five  Fragrant 
Carnations 

(Order  as  No.  109)  kP^ 

The  carnation  was  Pres-  jfiB 
ident  McKinley's  favorite  MbB^^H 
flower.    Next  to  the  rose  ^jESaPMB 
it  has  become  the  favorite 
flower  of  all  classes.  The 
collection  we   offer  you  , 
contains  five  different 
colors — One  Rich  Scarlet, 
One  Deep  Pink,  One  Light 
Pink,  One  White,  One  White  Striped 
With  Scarlet    See  our  liberal  offers 
below. 


Four  Elegant  Ferns 

(Order  as  No.  104) 

Of  all  plants  for  pot  or  .interior 
decorations,  ferns  occupy  the  place  of 
favor.  This  collection  consists  of  the 
leading  varieties  —  Boston,  Emerald,  ■ 
Fountain  and  Asparagus.  See  our 
liberal  offers  below.  1 


A  Few  of  the  Roses  You  Will  Receive 


Six  Magnificent  Chrysanthemums 

Order  as  No.  102) 

The  chrysanthemum  is  the  prettiest  late  autumn  and  winter  flower.  Small 
plants  set  out  in  the  spring  will  have  formed  large  plants  full  of  blooming  shoots 
by  September.  We  will  send  in  this  collection  six  large-flowering  Japanese 
varieties,  as  follows :  One  Pure  White,  One  Deep  Yellow,  One  Light  Yellow, 
One  Light  Pink,  One  Deep  Pink,  One  Beautiful  Red.    See  our  liberal  offers  below. 

How  to  Get  the  Flowers 


With  Your  Own  Subscription 

1.  Send  us  $1.00  for  Farm  and  Fireside 
five  years  (120  numbers)  and  any  one  collec- 
tion of  flowers  postpaid. 

2.  Send  us  50  cents  for  your  own  subscrip- 
tion one  year,  some  friend's  subscription  one 
year,  and  any  one  collection  of  flowers  to  you, 
postpaid.  >  Get  your  friend  to  give  you  25  cents 
for  Farm  and  Fireside.  Then  your  own  sub- 
scription, including:  flowers,. will  cost  you  only 
25  cents. 

3.  Send  us  40  cents  for  your  own  subscription 
one  year  and  any  one  collection  of  flowers. 


For  Obtaining  Other  Subscriptions 

4.  Any  one  collection  of  flowers  will  be  given 
for  only  two  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  25  cents  each.  One  of  these  may  be  your 
own  subscription. 

5.  Any  two  collections  of  flowers  will  be 
given  for  only  three  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  25  cents  each.  One  of  these  may 
be  your  own  subscription. 

6.  Any  three  collections  of  flowers  will  be 
given  for  only  four  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  25  cents  each.  One  of  these  may 
be  your  own  subscription. 


These  offers  good  only  until  February  10,  1909, 
after  which  every  one  must  pay  the  increased  price. 

C— With  every  subscription  sent  to      M  _s.'  If  any  person,  whose  subscription 

jpcvial*    Farm  and  Fireside  in  connec-      llUULCi    you  obtain,  wants  a  flower  collec- 


tion with  any  offer  on  this  page,  we  will  furnish 
without  cost  the  "  Home,  Sweet  Home"  Cal- 
endar for  1909  if  you  ask  for  it. 


Guarantee 


All  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well 
rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


tion,  add  is  cents  to  the  price  of  Farm  and 
Fir esi db  alone. 

Cultural  Directions 

Collections  must  be  ordered  entire.  Accom- 
panying each  lot  of  plants  are  full  directions  for 
planting,  care,  etc.  Please  state  what  month 
you  prefer  to  bave  your  plants  sent  to  you. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Soul  of  Honour 

[continued  from  page  18] 


Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

Chapters  I.  and  II. — The  story  opens  on  Cup  Day 
at  Ascot.  Among  the  fashionable  throng  axe  Lady 
Windermere  and  her  daughter  Hyacinth.  The 
younger  woman  is  advised  by  her  mother  to  accept 
Marcus  Quinten,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin. 
Lord  Vannister,  will  be  a  rich  man.  Lady  Winder- 
mere speaks  disparagingly  of  Jack  Taunton,  Quin- 
ten's  Australian  friend,  and  Hyacinth  demurs.  Quinten 
asks  Jack  for  a  loan,  telling  him  that  he  means  to 
propose  to  Hyacinth  that  day.  Taunton  reproaches 
Quinten  for  posing  as  a  wealthy  man  and  represent- 
ing him  (Jack)  as  being  poor.  Taunton  asks  Hyacinth 
if  she  could  care  for  him,  but  she  tells  him  her  par- 
ents wish  her  to  marry  Quinten.  A  woman  at  the 
gate  of  the  paddock  recognizes  Quinten,  and  greeting 
him  as  her  husband,  upbraids  him  with  attempting  to 
desert  her.  He  coolly  tells  her  that  their  supposed 
marriage  was  a  mockery,  and  leaves  her,  fainting. 
Taunton  comes  to  her  assistance,  and  her  friend. 
Sarah  Gibson,  tells  him  the  Story  of  Honour  Read 
I  and  her  "marriage  to  Marcus  Quinten.  Returning  to 
vthe  Windermerea,  he  is  informed  of  Hyacinth's  en- 
j  gagement  to  Quinten. 

Chapters  HI.  and  IV. — Taunton  is  shocked  to  hear 
of  Lady  Hyacinth's  engagement  to  this  man,  Quin- 
ten. They  arrange  to  meet  once  more  for  a  last 
talk.  Then  Taunton  seeks  out  Marcus  Quinten,  and 

■  -tells  him  that  he  knows  Honour  Read  and  her  sad 

■  story.  He  demands  that  Quinten  should  break  off 
!  his  engagement  to  Hyacinth.  Quinten  refuses  point 
i  blank,  and  Taunton  threatens  to  tell  Hyacinth  every- 
:  thing  and  to  help  Honour  Read  to  assert  her  rights. 

Quinten  is  still  defiant.  On  returning  to  London,  Jack 
calls  at  the  Windermexes,  but  is  informed  that  my 
lady  is  not  at  home.  He  has,  however,  been  in- 
vited to  lunch  by  Marcia  Kenyon,  a  mutual  friend, 
where  he  hopes  to  meet  Hyacinth. 

Chapter  V. — Honour  Read  tells  her  friend,  Sarah 
Gibson,  that  she  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Quinten,  and  expresses  her  regret  that  she  cannot 
find  employment.  Jack  Taunton  calls  at  their  rooms. 
He  suggests,  partly  in  consideration  of  his  own  in- 

|  teres ts,  that  he  should  induce  or  compel  Quinten  to 
break  off  his  engagement  to  Lady  Hyacinth  Winder- 
mere, and  really  marry  her  (Honour  Read).  She 
points  out  that  the  man  she  once  loved,  hates  her 
now,  and  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to  pass  out  of 
his  life.  Then  Taunton  tells  Honour  that  he  thinks 
he  can  secure  a  position  for  her,  and  proceeds  to  de- 
tail the  peculiar  requirements  of  Lord  Vannister.  He 
is  a  misogynist,  and  requires  a  secretary,  who  will 
not  trouble  him  personally.     She  gratefully  accepts 

j  his  good  offices  in  securing  the  position,  and  re- 
ceives by  wire,  in  a  few  hours,  a  favorable  reply  to 
her  application.  Honour  begs  Taunton  to  prevent 
Quinten's  marriage  with  Hyacinth,  but  he  points  out 
that  he  cannot  do  so,  as  she  (Honour)  will  ^not  al- 
low him  to  tell  them  the  truth  about  Quinten's  char- 
acter. 

Chapter  VI.  and  VII. — Jack  Taunton  meets  Lady 
Hyacinth  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Marcia  Kenyon,  who 
warns  them  that  she  cannot  leave  them  long  to- 
gether. Jack  asks  Hyacinth  if  she  still  cares  for 
him,  and  she  is  on  the  point  of  assenting  when 
Mrs.  Kenyon  enters  and  draws  Hyacinth  away.  She 
tells  Taunton  that  in  society,  young  girls  cannot  al- 
ways follow  the  impulses  of  their  own  hearts.  She 
.  speaks  of  Quinten,  and  Taunton  tells  her  that  he  is 
;  penniless  and  a  blackguard.  Hyacinth,  indignant, 
demands  proof  or  a  withdrawal.  Taunton  can  do 
neither,  and  Hyacinth  leaves  him.  Honour  Read, 
on  her  way  to  take  up  her  new  situation  as  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Vannister,  recalls  her  first  meeting  with 
Marcus  Quinten. 


Honour  picked  them  up,  and  glanced 
at  them  for  an  instant,  then  arrested 
the  man  as  he  was  leaving  by  a  move- 
ment of  her  hand. 

"These  letters  are  very  personal,"  she 
said ;  "and  the  notes  are  not  in  the 
least  comprehensive.  I  hardly  know  how 
to  deal  with  them." 

An  awkward  pause  succeeded ;  the 
servant  had  no  ideas  to  offer  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  stood  all  attention,  while 
Honour,  the  puzzled  line  deepening  on 
her  brow,  examined  the  first  letter, 
which  apparently  was  frpm^a  relative, 
asking  for  the  loan  of  his  London  house 
for  a  charity. 

Glancing  at  the  note  as  to  the  reply, 
she  saw  only  three  words,  scrawled  in 
a  somewhat  large  and  irregular  hand : 
"Refuse  and  snub."  A  faint  smile 
curved  her  lips. 

"But  this  is  quite  absurd,"  she  said. 
"It  seems  to  be  from  some  personal 
friend  or  relation  whose  name  I  hardly 
know.  I  think,  if  you  please,  you  must 
take  these  back  to  Lord  Vannister,  and 
request  him  to  give  me  a  short  personal 
interview,  or  fuller  instructions." 

A  shade  fell  over  the  man's  face.  He 
looked  what  she  mentally  called  to  her- 
self, aghast. 

Gathering  up  the  papers,  she  put  them 
again  into  his  hand.  "Please  take  them 
at  once,"  she  said,  "as  I  am  anxious  to 
get  on." 

The  valet  placed  them  on  the  table 
once  more,  and  the  hunted  look  on  his 
face  deepened. 

"If  you  please,  miss,"  he  said,  "I 
couldn't  undertake  to  do  that.  It  would 
be  as  much  as  my  place  was  worth. 
Lord  Vannister  is  a  very  good  master 
to  us,  and  he  makes  it  worth  our  while 
to  obey  him,  but  he  will  not  be  thwarted ; 
in  fact,  he's  not  the  kind  of  gentleman 
to  be  advised  on  any  point,  miss." 

"How  very  extraordinary!"  exclaimed 
Honour.  "Of  course.  I  don't  wish  to 
get  you  into  trouble,"  she  added,  with 
a  little  bend  of  her  queenly  head. 

"Thank  you,  miss,"  he  said,  intensely 
relieved. 

Again  she  picked  up  the  obnoxious 
1  note  and  studied  it.  It  seemed  absurd 
j  to  turn  for  counsel  to  a  servant,  but  in 
I  desperation  she  spoke  to  the  man  again : 

"This  letter  is  signed  'Mary  Codding- 
tdn,' "  she  said ;  "but  I  have  an  idea  of 
I  the  correct  .way  of  addressing  this  lady." 


"I  can  get  you  a  directory,  miss,  and s 
you  can  look  up  the  addresses  and  find- 
the  names." 

Indeed  it  seemed  the  only  solution.  As  I 
Sarah  had  foreseen,  -her  employer  must 
be  an  eccentric. 

On  looking  up  the  address  of  the  first 
letter  she  discovered  that  the  lady  who 
was  to  be  refused  and  snubbed  was  the 
Marchioness  of  Coddington,  and  she 
wrote  a  polite  note  expressing  Lord 
Vannister's  regret  that  the  house  in  ques- 
tion was  unavailable  at  the  time. 

Most  of  the  other  letters  were  as 
strange  and  perplexing,  and  with  the 
social  ones  he  dealt  as  summarily  and 
curtly  as  with  the  first.  Every  invita- 
tion carried  with  it  an  instruction  to 
refuse,  and  the  notes  were  no  fuller  than 
the  first.  Only  on  one  or  two  begging 
letters  had  he  scrawled  words  which 
were  more  explicit.  "Ask  for  details'' 
was  written  across  one,  which  to  Hon- 
our's hard  young  common-sense  view, 
carried  with  it  the  impress  of  mendacity 
in  every  word.  But  it  was  written  in_  a 
kindly  way,  and  she  liked  him  better 
for  the  overgenerosity  of  his  orders. 

Finally  she  picked  up  the  last  letter, 
and  looking  up  she  saw  that  the  servant 
had  reentered  the  room. 

"If  you  please,  miss,"  he  said,  "there 
is  one  letter  there  his  lordship  does  not 
wish  read.    It  is  marked  'No.  8.' " 

"This  must  be  it,-'  said  Honour,  tak- 
ing it  in  her  hand,  and  angrily  conscious 
that  she  was  whitening  visibljr,  and  that 
the  hand  which  held  the  letter  was  trem- 
bling, for  she  had  recognized  the  bold 
free  handwriting  of  the  superscription 
on  the  envelope ;  recognized  it  with  a 
throb  of  anguish  which  showed  her  that 
though  the  past  was  dead  indeed,  the  cruel 
wound  it  had  left  was  not  yet  healed. 

"If  you  have  come  for  these  letters," 
she  said,  "wait  a  moment.  I  have  a 
note  to  write  to  Lord  Vannister." 

The  man  waited"  in  silence,  but  the 
same  look  of  fear  and  perplexity  which 
e.ach  mention  of  this  strange  master 
seemed  to  bring  dawned  in  his  eyes  again. 

Well,  let  them  be  as  servile  as  they 
would,  she  told  herself  she  was  not  built 
that  way,  and  seizing  a  sheet  of  •  paper 
she  wrote  the.  following: 

Dear  Lord  Vanxister: — 

I  have  done  my  best  to  reply  to  these 
letters  in  a  suitable  manner,  but  I  fear 
I  cannot  undertake  the  work  of  so  deli- 
cate and  personal  a  character  without  more 
definite  instructions.  If  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  receive  me  for  a  few  moments, 
I  will,  of  course,  do  my  best,  but  I  must 
disclaim  all  responsibility  for  any  errors 
which  I  may  commit  in  ignorance  of  the 
persons  to  whom  I  am  writing ;  and  permit 
me  to  add  that  it"is^slightly  unusual  for 
me  to  receive  my  instructions  through  your 
servant,  although  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
is  no  doubt  a  question  only  of  ill  health 
which  prevents  my  seeing  you. 

She  signed  her  name  in  full,  and 
despatched  the  note;  then  sat  trembling 
at  her  own  termerity,  and  wishing  she 
had  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  sister, 
who  would  have  undertaken  such  details. 
[to  be  continued] 

In  the  Back  Office 

e  were  talking  about  advertising  in 
our  last  issue,  and  the  value  to  you 
of  Farm  and  Fireside's  guarantee  on 
every  advertisement  that  we  print.  We 
also  showed  you  how  you  can  banish 
the  questionable  advertisement  from  the 
columns  of  every  periodical  with  which 
you  come  in  contact,  by  insisting  and 
reinsisting  upon  the  guarantee  of  the 
publisher  in  each  case. 

Suppose,  now,  we  give  some  considera- 
tion to  the  reading  columns.  *Here,  too, 
vigilance  and  high  mindedness  on  the 
part  of  the  publisher  is  necessary  and 
should  be  demanded.  No  business  insti- 
tution, no  advertiser,  no  private  interest 
of  any  kind  can  influence  the  reading 
matter  that  goes  into  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Many  a  contributor  may  say  (if  he 
says  honestly)  things  which  we  don't 
agree  with,  things  which  we  in  our 
editorial  columns  frankly  criticize,  but  no 
man  Iknng  can  serve  any  private  end, 
financial,  political  or  otherwise,  in  the 
reading  columns  of  Farm  >nd  Fireside. 
No  advertiser  disguised  in  the  cloak  of 
an  editor'  or  contributor  can  talk  his 
wares.  No  promoter  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  "pure  reading  matter"  can 
seek  converts  from  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
i  *0E  family.  Every  advertisement,  backed 
only  by  our  guarantee  of  reliability, 
stands  on  its  merit — stands  in  the  open 
as  a  frank,  manly  solicitation  of  your 
patronage. 

Don't  you  feci  safer  in  such  company? 
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The  Household 


How  to  Make  Pastry 

The  chief  things  to  observe  in  produc- 
ing good  pastry  are  that  all  the 
utensils  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  dust,  that  the  flour  should  be  per- 
fectly dry  arid  the  butter,  lard  or  dripping 
perfectly  fresh. 

Finely  chopped  suet  is  a  very  economi- 
cal substitute  for  butter,  but  this  kind  of 
pastry  should  always  be  served  hot. 

When  mixing  the  paste,  add  the  water 
gradually,  working  it  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  kneading  until  quite 
smooth.  A  cool  hand  and  a  light  touch 
are  very  essential  to  insure  good  pastry, 
while  if  possible  a  marble  slab  is  pre- 
ferred to  a  board  for  rolling  out  the 
paste. 

Rich,  light  pastry  must  be  quickly  made 
and  quickly  baked ;  if  allowed  to  stand 
too  long  before  putting  in  the  oven  it 
becomes  heavy. 

To  make  puff  paste,  take  one  half  pound 
of  butter  and  one  half  pound  of  flour, 
and  work  the  flour  into  a  smooth  paste 
with  one  fourth  of  a  pint  of  water,  mix- 
ing with  a  knife.  Roll  out  to  an  inch 
thickness ;  break  two  ounces  of  butter 
into  small  pieces,  lay  on  the  paste,  sift- 
ing some  flour  over;  fold  the  paste,  roll 
out  again,  using  another  two  ounces  of 
butter  with  flour  as  before,  repeating 
twice  more  until  the  butter  is  all  used. 

Flour  both  rolling  pin  and  board,  to 
prevent  sticking,  and  be  sure  the  oven 
is  quite  hot  before  putting  the  pastry  in. 
The  oven  should  be  very  hot.  It  is  wise 
to  put  in  a  small  piece  of  paste  to  test 
the  heat.  About  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
is  the  average  time,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  paste. 

An  economical  pastry  is  made  by  rub- 
bing one  half  pound  of  butter  lightly 
into  one  and  one  fourth  pounds  of  flour. 
Mix  smooth  with  water,  and  roll  two  or 
three  times.  If  used  for  fruit  tarts,  mix 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  finely  sifted 
sugar  before  adding  the  water. 

Or  allow  six  ounces  of  clarified  drip- 
ping to  one  pound  of  flour,  and  mix 
with  one  half  pint  of  water,  treating  as 
above. 

Lemon  Filling 

Beat  three  eggs  slightly,  add  two  thirds 
of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  fourth  of 
a  cupful  toi  lemon  juice,  the  grated  rind 
of  half  a  lemon  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  water. 

Meringue 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  until 
stiff,  and  add  gradually,  while  beating 
constantly,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  using  an  egg  beater ;  then 
fold  in  three  and  one  half  tablespoonfuls 
of  powdered  sugar  and  add  one  half  tea- 
spoonful,  of  lemon  extract. 

This  filling  and  meringue  may  be  used 
for  lemon  pie. 

How  to  Make  the  Quilt  Blocks 

Some  women  who  are  inclined  to  be 
particular  in  their  choice  of  quilt- 
block  designs  will  surely  find  something 
artistic  and  pleasing  in  the  group  illus- 
trated on  this  page. 

Each  design  in  this  group,  shown  in 
three  colors,  is  somewhat  complex.  How- 
ever, when  pieced  together  in  a  quilt 
they  will  be  very  attractive,  because  the 
design  spreads  all  over  the  quilt  and 
forms  a  single  pattern.  The  most  par- 
ticular thing  is  the  selection  of  the 
colors.  Make  the  foundation  of  a  light 
color,  the  design  dark,  and  fill  in  with 
almost  anything. 

The  proper  way  to  get  the  pattern 
from  the  blocks  in  this  group  is  to  draw 
off  the  design  on  a  piece  of  thick  paper 
or  bristol  board  the  full  size  of  the 
block  (from  ten  to  eighteen  inches). 
Then  cut  the  pattern  for  each  different 
piece  from  your  drawing.  If  you  cut  the 
model  design  from  very  stout  paper  and 
use  them  very  carefully,  one  pattern  of 
each  block  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
entire  quilt.  - 


Good  to  Remember 

D  oiling  water  poured  over  lemons  that 
"  have  become  hard  from  standing  will 
render  them  usable. 

If  a  cracked  egg  is  wrapped  in  oiled 
*  paper  before  it  is  put  in  water,  the 
contents  will  not  ooze. 

When  the  chopping  bowl  is  not  in  use, 
turn  it  upside  down,  and  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  its  splitting. 

If  the  sink  gets  greasy,  a  little  paraffin 
well  rubbed  in  will  make  it  beauti- 
fully clean.  Zinc  pails  if  cleaned  with 
paraffin  will  look  as  good  as  new. 

*  £  '-■       '  %  ■    -.  * 

To  take  out  varnish  spots  from  cloth, 
use  chloroform  or  benzine,  and  as  a 
last  resource,  spirits  of  turpentine,  fol- 
lowed with  a  drying  of  benzine. 

To  give  linen  a  good  gloss,  use  hot 
starch  to  which  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  sugar.  This  also  causes  the  linen  to 
retain  its  stiffness  longer  than  is  usual. 

To  take  spots  of  paint  off  wood,  rub 
over  it  a  thick  coating  of  lime  and 
soda  mixed  together,  letting  it  stay  on 
twenty-four  hours.  Wash  off  with  warm 
water,  and  the  spot  will  have  disappeared. 
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Sofa-Pillow  Top  Made  of  Scrim,  Threaded 
With  Narrow  Baby  Ribbon 


Sofa-Pillow  Top 

f  f  you  are  wondering  how  you  can  give 
*  a  new  touch  to  an  old  sofa  pillow 
which  is  the  worse  for  wear,  here  is  a 
suggestion  which  is  sure  to  __prove  in- 
valuable. 

Make  a  new  top  for  the  cushion,  sim- 
ilar in  design  to  the  above  illustration. 
It  can  be  made  of  canvas  or  scrim  in  any 
color  desired,  and  the  ribbon  combina- 
tions may  be  made  to  correspond  with 
the  coloring  of  the  room  in  which  the 
pillow  is  to  be  used. 

The  top  illustrated  was  made  of  cream- 
colored  scrim  and  was  threaded  with 
red  and  yellow  baby  ribbon. 

First  cut  your  scrim  or  canvas  the 
size  desired,  being  careful  to  cut  it  per- 
fectly square.  Then  at  intervals  of  about 
half  an  inch  draw  a  sufficient  number 
of  threads  to  make  the  space  just  wide 
enough  for  the  baby  ribbon  to  pass 
through  (have  the  space  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  wide  if  you  use  baby  ribbon). 
Draw  the  threads  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally. Of  .  course,  the  number  of 
threads  drawn  depends  upon  the  width 
of  the  ribbon  used  and  the  mesh  of  the 
scrim. 

The  ribbons  are  then  run  along  the 
drawn  spaces  over  all  the  threads  except 
the  two  center  ones  at  the  side  of  each 
plain  square  of  scrim.  The  colors  are 
made  to  alternate. 

One  young  girl  made  a  sofa  cushion 
similar  lo  this  design  for~  one  of  her 
college  friends,  and  she  was  most  par- 
ticular, when  buying  the  ribbons,  to 
choose  her  -friend's  college  colors. 


Celery  in  Pleasing  Ways 

/Celery  is  one  of  the  finest  blood  and 
nerve  remedies  known,  and  in  rheu- 
matism almost  equal  virtues  are  claimed 
for  it.  It  should  be  freely  eaten  an 
naturel  whenever  thorough  mastication 
is  possible;  but  if  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  this,  it  is  much  better  to  serve  it 
cooked  in  some  pleasing  way.  The 
recipes  given  below  are  all  very  palat- 
able and  not  at  all  difficult  to  prepare. 

For  a  delicious  cream-of-celery  soup 
cut  about  three  heads  of  celery  in  small 
pieces,  and  let  them  cook  in  one  quart 
of  water  until  perfectly  tender.  Season 
with  salt,  paprika  and  a  pinch '  of  sugar 
when  the  celery  is  about  half  done.  Press 
it  through  a  sieve  and  return  to  the  fire 
again.  Add  one  breakfastcupfui  of  cream 
or  milk,  let  get  very  hot,  add  a  little 
more  seasoning  if  needed,  and  serve  at 
once  with  small  strips  of  buttered  bread 
lightly  crisped  in  a  hot  oven.  If  milk 
is  used  instead  of  cream,  stir  in  one  half 
tablespoonful  of  butter  rolled  in  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  *  stir  and  cook  a  few 
minutes  longer,  then  serve  at  once. 

Celery  baked  with  cheese  makes  an 
excellent  substitute  for  a  meat  dish  at 
the  simple  home  luncheon.  For  each  head 
of  celery  to  be '  used  allow  one  scant 
tablespoonful  of  grated  cheese,  one 
generous  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and 
salt,  paprika  and  onion  juice  to  taste. 
Wash  and  scrape  the  celery,  and  cut  in 
narrow  strips  lengthwise,  then  cut  the 
strips  into  rather  small  pieces.  Put  the 
celery  into  a  sauce  pan  of  slightly  salted 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  five 
minutes;  then  drain  off  the  water,  and 
mix  through  the  celery  the  grated  cheese 
and  butter,  and  add  the  salt,  paprika  and 
onion  juice  (just  a  few  drops  of  the 
latter).  Turn  the  mixture  into  a  shal- 
low buttered  pudding  dish,  cover  the 
top  with  a  layer  of  grated  cheese  (or  it 
may  be  cut  in  very  thin  slices  if  more 
convenient),  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Just 
before  serving  pour  one  cupful  of  good 
brown  gravy  over  the  top. 

With  roast  turkey  or  roast  goose  celery 
croquettes  are  especially  pleasing.  For 
these  the  celery  should  be  washed, 
scraped,  and  cut  in  halfjinch  pieces. 
Then  let  it  cook  in  slightly  salted  boil- 
ing water  until  tender.  Drain  thoroughly, 
and  add  just  enough  cream  sauce  to  bind 
the  celery  together.  Make  the  sauce  in 
the  proportions  of  two  tablespoonfuls 
each  of  butter  and  flour  to  one  cupful 
of  milk.  Season  the  celery  with  salt 
and  a  dash  or  two  of  paprika,  and  spread 
it  out  on  a  platter  _  until  cold.  Then 
shape  into  dainty  croquettes,  egg  and 
bread  crumb  them,  and  fry  in  smoking- 
hot  fat  or  oil.  Drain  on  unglazed  paper 
a  minute,  then  serve  at  once. 

Turkey  Croquettes 

/"»hop  cold  cooked  turkey  fine,  season 
to  taste,  and  mix  with  very  thick 
cream  sauce.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
celery  salt  and  curry  powder.  When 
cool  and  stiff  shape  into  croquettes,  dip 
in  egg  and  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.    Serve  with  a  border  of  green  peas. 

Rules  for  the  Week 

rvo  everything  by  the  shortest,  quick- 
*-*  est,  easiest  method  possible.  Do 
not  hurry,  do  not  overwork,  do  not 
rush.  , 

Monday,  wash  ;  Tuesday,  iron ;  Wednes- 
day, bake  ;  Thursday,  visit ;  Friday,  clean 
house;  Saturday,  prepare  for  Sunday; 
Sunday,  rest  as  much  as  possible. 

Give  eight  hours  each  day  to  sleep, 
eight  hours  to  work,  eight  hours  to  rec- 
reation and  reading.  . 

Be  beforehanded.  Get  as  much  work 
done  in  the  forenoons  as  possible. 

Drive  your  work;  do  not  let  it  master 
you.    Have  pride  in  it. 

Give  the  home  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine. 

Take  a  five-minute  nap  in  the  after- 
noon.   It  will  pay. 


WURLITZER 

THE  BIG  MONEY-SAVING  MUSIC  HOUSE 


For  52  yearsWurlitzer  Musical  Instruments 
have  been  the  world's  standard.  We  supply  the 
United  States  Government. 

Hundreds  of  prices  cut  in  half 
this  year :  $100  cornets,  only  $50; 
|20  cornets,  only  $10;  $100  violin 
outfits,  only  $50^  $20  violin  outfits, 
only  $10;  $26  guitar  and  mandolin 
outfits,  only  $12.50.  Free  course  of 
.music  lessonswith  each  instrument. 
Many  other  rare  opportunities  in  Band  Instruments 
Talking  Machines.  Old  Violins,  and  everything  musical. 
Easy  monthly  payments.  Sheet  music  and  instruction 
books  at  half. 

C"  D  C  C?  Bi8T new  catalog  of  Musical  Instruments 
I,  n  1 1  and  supplies,  profusely  illustrated.  Also 
•  SOc.  piece  of  new  music  FREE  if  you  mention  this  maga- 
2JL55d_lnstr,Iment  y°u  are  interested  in.  Write  today 
•WTwo  big  Distributing  centres;  address  the  nearer. 

CINCINNATI.  KUBOLPH  WUHLITZEK  c  B  1 C  A  0  0. 


jilt  9WW  Trade  Mark 

deaUr     Wf  Free  Sample.  WrlteDept.  A17  - 

fir  it.      W  Lamont,Corli3s&Co.Afts.78HndBonSt.S.T. 

LASTS  LONGEST 


Pianos  at  Unusual  Prices ! 

The  world's  largest  music  house 

LYON  &  HEALY 

announces  a  Clearing  Sale  of  Pianos,  owing 
to  the  Re-building  of  their  warerooms.  Nearly 
one  thousand  fine  instruments  are  offered 
without  reserve  until  all  are  sold. 

In  this  stock  are  a  number  of  Steinway,  Weber, 
Lyon  &  Healy  and  Washburn  instruments.  Also 
new  and  second-hand  pianos  of  almost  all  well- 
known  makes.  Prices,  £120,  $140,  $150,  $165,  $190, 
$200  and  upwards.  This  is  an  opportunity  that 
will  not  occur  agrain.  Lyon  &  Healy  must  reduce 
their  stock  at  once  to  facilitate  Re-building. 
LYON  &  HEALY,    34  Adams  St.,Chicago 

Pianos  Shipped  Everywhere.  Freight  costs  very  little. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
TO  SELL  OUR  LINE 


AGENTS 

BLANKETS 


of  high-grade 
new  england 

Cold  nights — warm  blankets 
— quick  sales  —  big  profits. 
You  will  be  the  only  agent  in 
your  locality  to  handle  blan- 
kets. Never  before  sold  by 
agents .  Guaranteed  finest  qual- 
ity, colors  and  workmanship. 

MEN  *  WOMEN  AGENTS 
get  the  $gg  quick,  selling 
seasonable  goods.  Send  for 
special  catalogue  of  blankets, 
curtains,  shirt  waists  and 
general  dry  goods.  Biggest 
sellers  on  earth.  Write  today. 
B.  THOMAS  MFG.  COM  404  Barney  Bloek,  Dayton,  Ohio 


THE'  BEST"  LIGHT 


A  Series  of  Unusual  Quilt-Block  Designs 


MAKES  and  burns  its  own  gaa>  Pro- 
duces 100  candle  power  light — 
brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene 
—  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirt. 
No  grease.  No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed* "Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
212  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


GOLD  WEDDING  RING 

Send  for  30  packages  of  our  beautiful 
sUk  and  gold  embossed  post  cards  to 
distribute  at  10c  each.  Return  us  the 
$1  when  collected  and  we  will  send 
yon  by  return  mail  this  very  fine  14K 
gold  filled  heavy  band  ring,  not  the 
cheap  kind.  Address  R-  F.  MOSEE, 
331  Household  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


10 

SPARKLING  TINSEL  CARDS — Your  name  or 
town  greetings — To  my  Valentine,  Easter  Greet- 
ings or  any  six  words  you  desire — 100  for  #1.25. 
Gross  Onsrd  Co.,  Deft.  C,  2147  Arthur  Ave.,  New  York 

15° 

Agents  Wanted 

$I8*BQA  WEEK  SURE, 
IforlE 


formers  "Evcr-Reify* 
Tab!  Kit  does  It 

Agents  going  wild 
over  results.  M.Sny- 
der mado  $46  in  2  hrs. 
Joseph  Pine  took  65 
orders  in  two  days.  M.  D.  Finch  sold  42  in  9  hrs.  Had  no 
experience.  You  can  do  it.  To  show  it  means  a  sale.  FREE 
SAMPLE  to  workers.  Foote  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  801  Dayton, O. 


AGENTS:  $103.50  Per  MqnthSure 

The  money  made 
Selling  oar  Shears 
and  other  useful 
patented  articles 
astonishes  agents. ,  

V.O.  Giebner.Cola.,  ■   /i  itc  TA  TUC 

0.t  sold  82  pairs  of  Posltiye  lUI*  IU  I  ML 
Tension  Shesrt  in  3  hours,  made  113.60.  We  guar- 
antee TO  SHOW  ANY  ONE  HOW  TO  M»KT:  |3  to flO 
per  day.  We  have  more  patented  goods  for  Bale  through  agents, that  are 
not  found  in  stores,  than  any  other  bouse  in  the  V.  8-  Samples  free  to 
workers.     INVESTIGATE  WOW.     A  Postal  will  do.  Address 

Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,    173  Home  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


AflETMTG    CEMENT    FENCE    POST  MACHINE. 

M\fl  Cilv  I  -9  Makes  everlasting  posts  for  about  15 
cents  each.  Great  interest.  Big  money.  Free  circular. 
CHAMPION   POST  MACHINE  CO.,  100  Stale  Street,  Mendoo,  Michigan 

*  f*  C II  TO  MfiUTCIl  *°  sel1  direct  to  consumers.  Big  profits. 
MUlNIO  VYANIlU  Groceries,  Coffees,  Teas,  Flavors,  Per- 
fumes, Soaps,  etc.  With  or  without  premiums.  Write  for  Catalog  A. 

BU8HWAF  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  m  , 
951  faster  St.  Decatur,  IU.J 


WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  onoenses  to  Introduce  poultry 
and  stock  powders;  now  plan;  steady  work.  Address  I 
BJSLER  C0MPANY.X408,  SPRINGFIELD,  ICLINOIS.  \ 


AGENTS NiNE  IN  ONE 

$75  monthly.  Combinations. 
Rolling  Pin.  Nine  articles  combined.  Lightning  Seller, 
Send  for  Sample.   FOESHEE  MF8.  CO.,  Box  205,  Dayton,  0. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  e*t  the  very  best  attention. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1909 


Our  Young  Folks'  Department 


D' 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

,  ear  Boys  and  Girls  : — 
I  can  hardly  wait  to  tell  you  about 
the  thrilling  experience  that  I  had  a  few 
days  ago. 

Of  course  you  have  all  heard  about 
the  wonderful" tower  which  is  completing 
the  Metropolitan  Building  in  New  York 
Citv,  the  largest  office  building  in  the 
world.  Since  I  am  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  this  gigantic  building,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  see  if  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  a  permit,  for  myself  and  a  girl 
I  know  to  ascend  the  tower.  After  ask- 
ing a  great  many  questions,  .one  of  the 
officials  of  the  'Metropolitan  Company 
granted  me  a  pass,  and  also  assigned  a 
man  to  pilot  us  through  the  intricate 
mazes,  for  you  must  remember  that  the 
building  is  not  completed,  and  no  one 
but  workmen  are  allowed  inside. 

The  day  happened  to  be  rather  cold 
and  windy,  there  having  been  a  snow 
storm  the  day  before.  When  our  guide 
joined  us,  with  heavy  overcoat  tightly 
buttoned,  and  warm  stout  gloves,  I  had 
the  feeling  that  we  were  going  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  found  myself  uncon- 
sciously buttoning  my  coat  and  drawing 
my  furs  tighter  around  my  throat. 

Thus  prepared,  our  guide  led  us  past 
trucks,  sand  piles,  timber  and  busy  work- 
men to  the  elevator — the  only  ekvator 
which  as  yet  is  running.  The  elevator 
was  a  crude-looking  affair,  and  had  a  bell 
attached  to  it,  which  rang  continuously. 
The  dimly  lighted  elevator,  the  incessant 
jangling  of  the  bell,  the  peculiar  effect 
produced  by  our  going  up,  up,  up,  and 
the  expectancy  of  what'  was  before  us, 
made  me  feel  as  though  we  were  about 
to  enter  some  mysterious  realm.  To  add 
to  our  fears,  we  noticed  a  sign  in  the 
elevator  which  read: 

"Passengers   Ride  in   This  Elevator  at 
Their  Own  Risk." 

We  continued  going  up,  up,  for  thirty- 
one  stories,  and  what  with  the  ringing 
sensation  in  my  ears  and  the  dizziness 
caused  by  such  a  high  ascent,  I  was  in- 
deed glad  when  the  elevator  came  to  a 
stop.  We  were  then  nearly  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  ground,  or  as  high 
as-  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  By  looking  at 
the  picture  you  -can  see  the  balcony  above 
the  clock  where  we  stood.  The  view 
which  opened  to  our  eyes  was  beautiful 
to  behold,  covering  a  radius  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  Westward,  far  beyond 
the  meadows  and  rivers,  which  looked 
like  silver  threads  upon  the  ground,  we 
could  see  the  Orange  Mountains  of  New 
Jersey;  on  the  east  we  could  see  clear 
across  Long  Island  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  south  the  Atlantic 
Highlands  and  Sandy  Hook.  The  Statue 
of  Liberty  in  New  York  Bay,  about 
which  I  told  you  some  time  ago,  ap- 
peared almost  at.  our  feet. 

We  enjoyed  the  view  until  our  "faces 
became  blue  from  the  cold  and  our,, 
fingers  numb,  but  still  my  friend  was  not 
satisfied.  She  coaxed  the  guide  to  take 
us  higher,  although  he  told  us  at  first 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  above" 
the  thirty-first  story.  At  length  he  con- 
sented, and  we  were  again  in  the  weird 
little  elevator,  being  whisked  to  the  forty- 
second  story,  as  high  as  the  elevator 
runs  at  present.  This  is  five  hundred  and 
fifty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  Just 
think,  boys  and  girls,  as  high  as  the 
Washington  Monument!  You  can  imag- 
ine how  desolate  it  was  up  there,  with 
[concluded  in  foukth  column] 


The  Circus  That  Came  to  Paul 

By  Fannie  Medbury  Pendleton 


ittle  Paul  set  his 
small  teeth  quite 
hard  and  hid  his 
tear  - wet  cheek 
against  the  pillow. 
Not  for  anything  in 
the  world,  not  even 
for  the  wonderful 
circus  itself,  would 
he  let  the  Little 
Mother  see  that  he  was  crying.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  go  like  other 
boys,  who  had  never  hurt  their  backs  and 
did  not  have  to  wear  plaster  casts,  but 
he  longed  with  all  his  soul  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  circus. 

Once,  before  he  was  hurt,  he  had  seen 
a  circus.  He  could  remember  the  big 
tent  and  the  smaller  ones,  where  the 
animals  were ;  he  could  almost  hear  the 
hoof  falls  of  the  white  horses,  and  see 
the  beautiful  ladies  who  rode  them.  High 
up  in  the  big  tent  the  acrobats  would 
perform,  and  the  funny  clowns  would 
crack  their  jokes.  Paul  lay  quite  still, 
with  closed  eyes,  and  in  spite  of  himself, 
the  big  tears  rolled  one  after  another 
down  his  thin  little  cheeks. 

"Hello,  young  man !  Why  aren't  you 
on  the  way  to  the  circus?"  The  voice 
was  gruff  but  kindly,  and  the  man's  face- 
softened  as  he  realized  the  probable 
meaning  of  .the  stiff  little  form  in  the 
invalid  chair. 

Paul's  eyes  popped  wide  open.  "Hello, 
yourself,"  he  tried  to  say  as  cheerfully 
as  possible  with  such  a  very  large  lump 
in  his  throat. 

The  man  opened  the  gate  and  came 
over  to  where  he  sat  under  the  apple 
tree. 

"What's  the  matter,  son?"  he  asked 
so  kindly  that  Paul  forgot  he  was  a 
stranger. 

"It's  my  back,"  he  explained.  "I  can't 
walk,  and  I  couldn't  stand  '  it  to  ride, 
even  if  there  was  any  one  to  take  me, 
which' there  isn't.  I  saw  a  circus  once," 
he  finished  proudly,  with  a  little  break 
in  his  voice.  "Now,  if  I  was  in  a  fairy 
book,  a  fairy  godmother  would  come 
along  and  wave  her  wand  and  it  would 
be  all  right;  but  fairies  are  scarce  around 
here,"  he  added,  with  a  brave,  little 
laugh. 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  quite 
thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  then  he 
slapped  his  knee. 

"I  have  it,"  he  cried,  and  a  twinkle 
shone  in  his  eye.  "You  wouldn't  think 
now,  would  vou,  that  I  was  a  fairy  god- 
mother?" 

Paul  laughed  outright. 
"Fairy    godmothers   aren't    men,"  he 
said. 

"Well,  no,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  "but  fairy  godfathers  are, 
and  I  am  a  fairy  godfather.  At  half-past 
six  be  out  here  in  your  chair,  and  I  will 
come  and  wave  my  wand,  and  you  shall 
see  the  circus.    Cheer  up  now." 

There  was  something  so  convincing 
about  this  big,  bluff  man  that  Paul 
cheered  up  immediately,  and  waved  a 
jolly  little  wave  as  he  walked  briskly 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  But 
when  he  was  gone,  and  the  only  sound 
was  the  humming  of .  the  bees   in  the 


apple  blossoms,  Paul  began  to  believe 
that  he  had  dreamed  it  all.  Still,  the  face 
of  the  stranger  was  pleasant  to  _  remem- 
ber. 

"I  think  it  must  have  been  a  dream," 
said  the  Little  Mother  when  she  brought 
him  his  supper  and  sat  down  beside  him 
to  eat  her  own.  They  oftefl  picnicked 
there  in  the  yard,  these  two,  for  the 
doctor  had  said  that  Paul  must  sit  out 
of  doors  all  day. 

They  were  just  finishing,  when  they 
heard  a  band,  and  around  a  turn  in  the 
road  came  a  wonderful  procession,  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  small  boys.  There 
was  the  band,  but  what  was  that  behind 
it — that  big,  bulky  something  that  paced 
slowly .  along?  Paul  almost  held  his 
breath.  It  was,  it  really  was,  the  circus 
elephant.  Then  came  a  big  wagon  with 
something  in  it  that  roared,  and  another 
wagon  full  of  monkeys,  then  a  group  of 
white  horses  ridden  by  pretty  ladies,  and, 
last  of  all,  a  chariot  driven  by  a  funny 
clown. 

Just  then  the  fairy  godfather  opened 
the  gate,  and  he  had  a  little  monkey 
on  his  shoulder. 

"Hello,  son !"  he  called  cheerily. 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  should  see 
the  circus?"  He  wheeled  Paul's  chair 
up  to  the  gate,  and  brought  a  chair  from 
the  porch  for  the  Little  Mother,  then  he 
waved  his  hand. 

"The  circus  will  now'  begin,"  he  said. 

First  of  all,  the  elephant  did  his  tricks, 
while  the  clown  capered  about,  and  the 
monkey  sat  _ where  Paul  could  stroke  his 
head. 

Then  the  pretty  ladies  rode  the  white 
horses  up  and  down  the  road,  making 
them  jump  over  the  fences  while  they 
stood  on  the  horses'  backs  and  waved 
gaily  to  the  little  boy,  and  after  that 
came  the  tumblers. 

The  band  played,  and  the  lion  roared, 
and  Paul  laughed  and  clapped  his  thin 
little  hands,  and  was  perfectly  -  happy. 
Once  he  leaned  over  and  pinched  the 
fairy  godfather. 

"You  aren't  the  vanishing  sort,  are 
you?"  he  asked  wistfully. 

"Not  much,  son,"  said  the  big  man, 
swallowing  hard,  as  though  he  had  dust 
in  his  throat. 

At  last  it  was  over,  and  everybody 
came  to  say  good-by  to  Paul,  and  the 
line  of  small  boys  on  the  fence  cheered 
and  cheered.  The  fairy  godi'ather  was 
the  last  to  leave.  After  the  rest  had 
started  toward  town  to  prepare  for  the 
evening  performance,  he  came  leading 
something  soft  and  white.  It  was  a  fluffy 
puppy,  and  already  u  could  do  several 
tricks.  "This  is  for  you,  Paul,"  said  the 
big  man.  "He  will  be  company  for  you, 
and  when  the  circus  comes  back  next 
year,  I  shall  surely  come  to  see  you.'' 

"How  can  we  ever  thank  you?"  said 
the  Little  Mother. 

"That  is  all  the  thanks  I  want,"  said 
the  big  man,  pointing  to  Paul's  pink 
cheeks  and  happy  eyes.  Then  he  turned 
to  the  boy. 

"Remember,'  he  said,  "that  I'm  your 
fairy  godfather  from  now  on.  And 
wasn't  it  a  joke  on  you  that  all  the  time 
I  had  a  circus  up  my  sleeve?" 


Prize  Winners  in  Verse  Contest  • 

Ida  Leatherman,  age  sixteen,  Moundridge,  Kansas,  silver  pur3e  ;  Helen  Gott- 
fredson,  age  ten,  Salina,  Utah,  set  of  dishes;  Joe  Surft,  aga  fifteen,  Philipsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  penknife ;  Walter  McKitrick,  age  twelve,  D  jlta,  Ohio,  a  game. 


Metropolitan  Building,  Now  York  City 


Post-Card  Exchange 

Orpha  Bolender,  age  fifteen,"  R.  R.  No.  \ 
1,  Felicity,  Ohio.  Mamie  Brown,  age 
fourteen,  Clatsop,  Oregon.  Mary  Camp, 
age  thirteen,  Toddville,  Iowa.  Jennie 
Cooper,  age  sixteen,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Tif- 
fin, Ohio.  Lizzie  Day,  age  fourteen,  Ar-^ 
gyle,  Florida.  Waveland  Dinius,  age ' 
fifteen,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Columbia  City, 
Indiana.  Lovilla  Kehr,  age  thirteen,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Saline,  Michigan.  Susie 
Kemper,  age  fourteen,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Dres- 
den, Kansas.  Jennie  Morton,  age  eleven, 
North  Middlefown,  Kentucky.  Helen  F. 
Osterhaut,  age  twelve,  Wynantskill,  New 
York.  Alma  Palmer,  age  thirteen,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  4,  Dundee,  Michigan. 

A  Prize  Poem 

Christ  is  Bom 

BY  JOE  SURFT,  AGE  FIFTEEN 

In  the  far,  far  East  there  was  a  star, 

A  star  of  God's  own  love ; 
The  shepherds  came  from  field  afar 

To  follow  this  star  above. 

They  came  to  where  in  a  manger  lay 

The  chosen  one  of  God ; 
They  praised  and  thanked  on  that  blessed 
day 

The  Kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

Now  let  us  think  on  Christmas  morn 

Of  that .  one  blessed  day. 
When  far  in  the  East  a  child  was  born, 

Who  in  the  manger  lay. 

Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

[continued  from  first  column] 
no  flooring  or  walls,  and  the  workmen 
stepping  recklessly  from  beam  to  beam, 
not  appearing  to  have  any  thought  of 
danger  where  a  misstep  would  mean  a 
life.  These,  indeed,  were  brave  men,  and 
each  time  they  slid  down  a  ladder  I 
clenched  my  hands  and  held  my  breath. 

On  one  side  there  was  a  tiny  window, 
and  we  took  turns  stepping  upon  loose 
boards  and  peering  out  into  the  streets 
below.  People  looked  like  ants,  streets 
looked  like  narrow  lanes,  and  the  build- 
ings looked  almost  like  toy  models.  And 
just  to  think,  one  will  be  able  to  go 
even  higher  when  the  tower  is  completed! 
It  will  be  fifty  stories  high,  or  seven 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
whole  Metropolitan  Building  covers  an 
entire  block  and  is  the  largest  and 
highest  office  building  in  the  world.  The 
Singer  Building,  pictured  below,,  is  six 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  high,  so  you  can 
see  that  the  Metropolitan  Building  will 
be  eighty-eight  feet  higher. 

You  can'  readily  believe  that  I  was 
much  relieved  when  we  started  on  our 
downward  journey.  Just  think,  a  con- 
tinuous drop  of  nearly  six  hundred  feet, 
and  even  though  my  friend  and  I  would 
not  have  missed  the  experience  for  any- 
thing, we  were  heartily  glad  to  again 
be  on  terra  firma. 

The  tower  will  be  finished  this  coming 
spring,  and  if  any  of  you  boys  and  girls 
come  to  New  York,  I  hope  you  will 
make  it  a  point  to  go  up  in  the  tower 
if  possible,  and  remember  -that  Cousin 
Sally  was  up  there  when  it  was  in  course 
of  construction. 

Hoping  that  you  will  write  to  me  very 
often,  and  with  my  love  to  all, 
Ever  faithfully, 

Cousin  Sally. 


Singer  Building,  New  York  City 
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A  Girl's  Place  in  Her  Home 

One  reason  that  so  many  girls  are 
discontented  at  home  is  that  they 
have  not  found  just  their  happy 
niche  of  usefulness.  Most  of  us  want 
to  do  and  be  too  many  things.  Choose 
some  one  place  of  usefulness  in  your  home, 
fill  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  stick  to  it. 

I  know  a  lovely  girl  whose  mother  said 
to  me,  "Marion  is  such  a  comfort,  I 
always  know  'where  to  find  her." 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  choose  to 
be  the  sympathetic  person  in  your  home. 
Very  well,  that  is  a  lovely  and  useful 
home  career  for  any  girl ;  now  bend  all 
of  your  efforts  toward  sympathy.  If  you 
are  going  to  be  a  success  in  this  lovely 
role  you  cannot  afford  to  be  thoughtless 
or  forgetful  or  impatient.  The  romping, 
teasing  brother  must  not  be  rebuffed; 
the  little  sister  who  comes  with  her 
broken  doll  must  not  go  away  from  you 
uncomforted;  the  big  brother  who  comes 
in  looking  troubled  must  know  that  you 
would  like  to  lighten  the  trouble;  the 
father  and  mother  must  feel  that  even 
if  the  rest  do  not  always  comprehend, 
at  least  you  will  understand.  Never  mind 
if  the  opportunity  for  sympathy  is  small 
— it  may  be  only  mending  the  rip  in  the 
baseball  glove  that  that  romping  little 
brother  of  yours  brings  you  to  mend — 
you  but  let  him  be  sure  of  your  under- 
standing and  yOur  interest,  and  he  will 
feel  that  he  can  bring  more  serious  mat- 
ters to  you  by  and  by.  Let 
people  at  home  know  where 
to  find  you. 

Choose  your  own  place  of 
usefulness  in  your  home,  be 
the  sympathetic  sister,  the 
cheerful  member  of  the 
family,  the  thoughtful  one, 
the  practical  one,  the  help- 
ful one,  whatever  you  like, 
but  live  up  to  your  choice 
day  by  day,  and  your  life 
will  bloom  into  new  loveli- 
ness and  happiness. 

A  Packing-Box  Couch 

The  girl  who  has  a  room 
of  her  own,  and  who 
wants  to  make  it  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible, 
will  be  glad  to 
know  that  a  pack- 
ing box  can  be 
transformed  into  a 
couch.  Nowadays 
.a  room  looks  quite  incomplete  without 
a  couch  of  some  kind,  and  one  like  this 
is  sure  to  add  to  the  appearance  of  .a 
room. 

In  addition  to  the  packing  box,  all  that 
is  necessary  in  its  making  are  four  cas- 
ters, some  brown  paint  or  stain,  and  a 
brown  denim  mattress.  These  mattresses 
are  very  inexpensive  and  can  be  bought 
in  the  upholstery  department  in  any  of 
the  large  shops,  or  they  can  be  made  at 
home. 

If  one  wishes,  a  cover  may  be  thrown 
over  the  couch,  to  conceal  the  sides  and 
front.  These  couch  covers  come  in  very 
unusual,  and  artistic  designs.  Some  are 
hemmed,  while  others  are  finished  with 
deep  fringe. 

Of  course,  the  lid  is  hinged  onto  the 
box,  thus  making  the  box  a  splendid  re- 
ceptacle for  clothes  and  odds  and  ends. 

If  your  father  or  big  brother  is  handy 
with  the  hammer  and  paint  brush,  he 
could,  no  doubt,  make  a  couch  similar  to 
this  one  in  an  evening,  and  it  would  be 
time  well  spent. 

A  few  cushions  artistically  arranged 
will  add  to  the  comfortable  appearance 
of  the  couch. 


The  average  court-plaster  case  is  never  very  pretty. 
The  one  illustrated  here  is  different,  because  it  rep- 
resents a  very  pretty  girl.  It  is  canvas,  with  the 
pretty  girl  done  in  water-color  paints.  The  back  of 
the  case  is  a  pocket  large  enough  for  the  court 
plaster  to  fit  in. 


For  Beauty  Seekers 

A bad-tempered  girl  can  never  be  beau- 
tiful. 

Cultivate  graciousness,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  beautifiers. 

Daintiness  has  come  to  be  the  -modern 
woman's  chief  charmv 

Harmony  in  dress  pleases  more  eyes 
than  costly  gewgaws. 

A  well-balanced  admiration  of  one's 
self  is  a  great  beautifier. 

Don't  wait  until  to-morrow  to  think 
of  the  graceful  form  and  comely  face, 
for  by  that  time  middle  age  may  settle 
and  formidable  crow's  feet  will  be  with 
you  to  stay. 

No  girl  need  lack  some  kind  of  beauty. 
If  Nature  has  denied  her  a  beautiful  face, 
she  can  make  up  for  it  by  acquiring  a 
wonderful  grace  of  form  or  manners 
that  she  can  be  the  envy  of  all  Woman- 
kind. 

Letter- Writing  Etiquette 

time  was  when,  if  any  other  color  than 
*  white  was  used  for  one's  personal 
stationery,  it  was  a  sign  of  ill  breeding. 
But  to-day  it  is  not  considered  bad  form 
to  use  tinted  paper,  provided  the  colors 
are  of  a  delicate  tone.  Soft  shades  of 
blue  gray  and  violet  may  be  selected,  but 
never  under  any  circumstances  should 
one  use  paper  of  a  glaring  red,  indigo, 
yellow  or  lilac  hue  with  a  highly  glazed 
finish  and  edging.  White  is 
and  always  will  be  good 
style. 

It  is  exceedingly  bad  form 
to  fold  paper  into  outlandish 
shapes  to  make  it  fit  into  an 
envelope  that  is  too  small. 
Then,  too,  letters  should 
never  be  written  in  purple, 
blue  or  white  ink — the  re- 
fined woman  uses  black  only 
— and  of  course  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a  personal 
letter  written  in  pencil  is  in- 
excusable. 

Write  your  letter  as  plain 
as  you  possibly  can,  always 
remembering    "that    a  well- 
written  letter  is  a  joy  to  the 
recipient.  Nothing 


looks  worse  than 
a  couple  of  lines 
crowded  in  at  the 
top  or  bottom  of 
the  sheet.  If  you 
can't  get  on  one  sheet  all  you  want  to 
say,  use  another.  A  generous  margin 
should  be  left  on  each  side  of  the  paper 
and  each  line  equally  spaced.  Never 
make  the  mistake  of  forgetting  to  date 
your  letter. 

How  to  Keep  a  Friend 

If  you  want  to  keep  a  friend,  do  not  get 
too  intimate  with  her. 

Have  your  own  thoughts  and  permit 
her  to  have  hers. 

%  Do  not  demand  too  much  of  her  in  the 
way  of  confidence,  and  do  not  be  too  ag- 
gressive, wanting  to  know  why  she  does 
not  do  the  same  as  you  do/ 

If  you  think  your  friend's  style  of 
dress  is  not  beautiful,  do  not  tell  her. 
You  will  only  offend  her,  because  deep 
in  her  heart  she  is  convinced  that  she 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than 
you  do. 

Do  not  find  fault  with  your  friend's 
friend,  and  do  not  expect  to  be  the  only 
one  owning  a  corner  in  her  heart. 

To  sum  it  up  in  one  sentence,  preserve 
the  courtesy  of  the  beginning  to  keep 
your  friendship  to  the  end. 


Attractive  Couch  for  a  Girl's  Room  Made  From  One  Large  Packing  Box 


30  DaysTree  Trial 

.  -        ^     OFOl/R  PLAN  TO  CUT 

72  ^Living  Expenses 

■  By  your  Hying  expenses  we  mean  what  you  pay  everywhere,  (unless  you  are  a  Larkin  fJJJJJ 

customer),  tor  such  things  as  Soap,  Tea,  Coffee,  Spices,  Starch,  Baking  Powder,  Carpels 
Crockery,  Furniture  for  the  Kitchen,  the  Parlor,  the  Bedroom.  Women's  Suits,  Coats,  Furs,  and 
a  thousand  other  necessary  articles  some  of  which  you  must  buy  every  time  you  go  to  town. 
We  show  you  where  and  how  to  buy  for  $10.00  what  you  have  always  paid  $20i00  for, 
and  to  prove  this  to  your  own  satisfaction  we  give  you 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL— NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

You  may  select  any  Family  Supplies  you  wish  from  our  Big  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $10.00 
and  any  one  of  our  $10.00  Premiums  and  we  will  ship  same  to  you  promptly.  If,  after  30  days' 
trial,  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  Larkin  Family  Supplies  and  Premium, 

write  us  and  we  will  take  them  away.  The  Family  Supplies  used 
in  the  trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  This  is  our  iron  clad 
Guarantee,  by  which  we  take  all  of  the  risk  and  you  none. 

$20.00  Worth  for  SIO.OO 


>■ — <  <;\-v_— 


1        !  f 
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This  handsome  SIO.OO  White  Enameled  Steel  Bed  given  Free 
with  J10.00  worth  Larkin  Family  Supplies. 


We  always  give  $20.00  worth 
for  $10.00,  either  in  our  Family 
Supplies  and  a  Premium  or  in 
Family  Supplies  alone.  We  can 
do  this  because  we  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the 
World  of  Soaps,  and  Toilet 
Preparations.  Our  Soaps  and 
other  goods  are  of  highest 
quality  and  are  all  sold  direct 
from  our  factories  to  your 
home  under  our  guarantee 
of  absolute  purity. 

Make  every  dollar  you  spend 
i  bring  you  a  good  big  dollar's 
;wqjrth  of  value.  Try,  free  for 
30  days,  your  own  selection  of 
510.00  worth  of  our  Goods  and  a 
"$10.00  Premium.  Weknow.that 
they  are  so  good  that  they  will 
delight  you,  and  that  you  will 
remain  a  good  customer  of  ours. 


Send  right  away  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  It  places  yon  tinder  no  obligation  to  buy 
£?nU?"  i  11  ™  of  good  thine*  for  your  home— it  is  your  guide  to  money-saving, 
rill  in  the  coupon, —  mail  it  now  before  you  forget. 

.  l&rkxn  Cxt+  buffalo,  n.  y. 

Our  friends  West  of  the  Mississippi  J    r^-t^.  >».  ,    _  . 

River  will  save  time  by  addressing  \   L3rkxa  CO.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


Toilet  Preparations,  Teas,  Coffees, 
and  200  other  articles— all  Daily 
Home  Necessities — are  good  enough 
for  as  to  send  to  your  home  on  30 
Days'  Free  Trial.  They  will  satisfy 
and  please  you  in  quality,  quantity, 
and  price. 


L&?kttt  Ca  Without  obligation  to  buy,  please  send 
me  your  Big  Catalogue  No.  29  which  will  show  me 
how  to  save  $  1 0.OO  every  few  weeks  on  living -expenses. 

Nnmr  

Street 

or  R.F.D  

Town  .  

Stale   


AGL.  18. 


Intense  Fadeless  Black 

You  are  always  sure  of  abso- 
lutely fast  color  in  Simpson  - 
Eddystone  Solid  Black  cotton 
dress-goods — sure  of  high  qual- 
ity too.  This  combination  has 
made  and  kept  them  the  stand- 
ard calicoes  for  over  65  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply 
you.    Don't  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  ot 
Simpsons  haw  mad* 


PRINTS 

Founded  1342 


A  Kalamazoo. 

Direct  lo  You 


trade  mark  registered 
We  have  more  than  100,000  satisfied  customers  in  more  than  17,000  cities, 
villages  and  towns  In  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  •&  to 
$10  by  baying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  Yon  save  all  dealers'  profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  183 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

zoo  Stove  Company.  Mfro.,  Kalamazoo.  Mien. 

Our  pftttal  or  en  thermometer  makes  beilng 
and  routing  easy. 


wm 


THIS  ELEGANT  GUARANTEED  LADY'S  WATCH 

i  Any  Lady  or  Girl  Can  Have  One  it  She  Writes  at  Once.  This  is  the  handsomest 
-little  watch  ever  offered  by  any  premium  house.  High  evade  genuine  American  stem  wind  and 
lstem  set,  a  perfect  timepiece,  lady's  size,  richly  engraved,  fully  warranted.  A  beautiful  chain  with 
leach  watch.  All  we  ask  of  yon  is  to  send  your  name  at  once.  We  then  send  yoa.all  charges  paid, 
112  packages  of  our  beautifully  colored  and  artistic  Post  Cards,  all  different,  to  distribute  amoDg 
'  your  friends,  who  will  be  eager  to  take  them  at  the  reduced  price  of  25  cents.  Return  as  the  $3.30 
and  you  will  receive  watch  immediately.   SEND  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVA1N  CE.  We  trust 
you  with  cards  until  distributed  and  take  them  back  if  they  are  not  taken.  You  receive  both 
premiums  without  one  cent  of  cost.  Yon  can  have  men's  size  watch  and  chain  if  you  prefer.  Ad- 
dress at  once  WATCH  HEADQUARTERS.  835  Jackson  Street.  TOPEKA,  KAN* 


ITS  THE  "IMPERIAL" 

Which  has  exclusive  features  not  to  be  had  on  other  ranges,  such  as:— 

The  STONE  OVEN  BOTTOM  absorbs  and  holds  the  heat  in  oven,  a  fuel  saver. 
The  ODOR  HOOD  carries  all  steam  and  odor  from  cooking  up  the  chimney. 
The  ASH  SIFTER  permits  sifting  the  ashes  right  in  the  range.    No  dust. 
The  OVEN  THERMOMETER  tells  the  exact  temperature  of  the  oven.  No  guessing. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  SOLD  ON  TIME.  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

And  if  you  do  not  find  it  the  handsomest  looker,  best  cooker  of  any  range  you 
ever  saw,  send  it  right  back.  Send  for  catalogue,  it  tells  all  about  the  exclusive 
features,  the  liberal  terms  upon  which  we  sell,  and  how  we  save  you  money. 

IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO.,  568  State  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to 
advertisers.   Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the  very  best  results. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1909 


THE 


Million  Club 

With  But  One  Object 
—To  Save  You  Money 


John  1>.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the 
Million  Club 


An  Extraordinary 
Opportunity 

For  Every  Reader  of 
Farm  and  Fireside 

We  are  just  at  the  start  of  a  new- 
year — the  most  prosperous  we  Amer- 
icans have  ever  known.  And  we  feel 
sure  that  our  thrifty,  successful,  well- 
to-do  and  progressive  readers  are 
saying  to  themselves,  "How  can  I 
make  the  most  of  it— financially,  intel- 
lectually and  every  way?" 

It  was  just  for  such  people — and 
most  of  our  readers  are  this  kind — 
that  the  Million  Club  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  was  formed.  It  has  but  one 
object — to  save  money  for  the  Millions 
of  our  readers — and  already  several 
thousand  ambitious  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  as  members 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  unusually 
liberal  offers  we  are  making. 

It  Costs  Nothing  to  Join 

Yes,  this  is  a  club  for  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls— married  men, 
young  men,  little  men,  mothers, 
daughters — everybody,  in  fact,  who  is 
ambitious  or  thrifty  or  who  wants  to 
save  money  or  make  money.  There 
are  no  dues,  no  initiation  fees,  no 
assessments.  A  desire  to  save  money 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

It  you  have  a  mortgage  to  pay  oti 
or  a  barn  to  build,  or  a  home  to 
fumish;  if  you  want  a  new  sewing 
machine,  or  some  hr.e  new  clothes,  or 
any  luxury  of  any  kino,  the  Million 
Club  will  help  you  immensely.  It  will 
provide  you  with  these  and  hundreds 
of  other  fine  things  entirely  without 
cost  to  you. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  a  little 
of  your  spare  time  to  looking  after  the 
interests  of  Farm  and  Fireside  in 
your  locality. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  getting 
things  for  your  home,  or  your  farm, 
or  yourself,  without  cost,  or  in  saving 
money,  write  immediately  and  let  me 
tell  you  all  about  the  Million  Club 
and  send  you  our  big  Reward  List 
entirely  free. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  Secretary 

THE  MILLION  CLUB 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Hop 

>i  Indians 

By  Charles  Alma  Byers 

Every  'jribe  of  the  American  Indians  may  be  said  to  have 
its  peculiar  customs  and  ceremonies.  There  need  be  no 
exceptions  made.  Doubtless  the  most  interesting,  how- 
ever; of-  any  of  the  ceremonies  they  observe  to-day  is  the 
Snake  Dance  ot  the  Hopis.  There  are  other  tribes  that  still 
hold  their  rain  dances,  their  corn  dances,  and  many  other 
such -ceremonies,  but  none  of  these  attracts  so  much  attention 
from  tourists  and  students  as  does  the  Snake  Dance  of  this 
tribe  of  Pueblos  that  dwell  peacefully  within  the  Province  of 
Tusayan,  in  the  northern  part  of  Arizona.  No  other  present- 
day  Indian  ceremony  embodies  so  much  apparent  danger  for 


The  Medicine  Women  of  Wolpi  and  Their  Snake- 
Bite  Medicine 


its  participants,  and  consequently  presents  such  a  weird  spec- 
tacle", as  does  this  one. 

The  Hopi  Indians,  or  Mokis,  as  they  are  commonly  called 
by  their  white  brethren,  because  Hopi  means  "good"  and 
Moki  means  "dead,"  have  never  been  rovers,  nor  are  they 
warlike  in  inclination.  They  have  dwelt  peacefully  in  this 
semi-desert  region,  known  as  the  Province  of  Tusayan,  since 
first  discovered  by  the  early  gold-hunting  Spaniards.  And 
they  have  changed  or  advanced  but  very  little  since  that  time. 
Their  modes  and  customs  are  much  the  same  to-day  as  they 
were  then.  The  implements  with  which  they  till  the  dusty 
soil  are  just  as  crude.  The  government  has  time,  and 
again  sent  them  plows,  but  instead  of  using  them  in  the 
fields,  one  finds  them  hoisted  as  ornaments  upon  the  roof 
of  a  hut  or  converted  into  peculiar  chicken  coops.  In 
fact,  the  Hopi  is  a  poor  imitator  of  the  white  man  in 
every  respect.  He  still  clothes  himself  in  only  kilts  and 
bead-covered  moccasins,  and  decorates  his  person  with 
eagle  feathers  and  gaudy  paints  as  he  did  three  hundred 
years  ago.  His  old  superstitions  and  ceremonies  are  ob- 
served to-day  with  the  same  earnestness  as  they  were  by 
his  ancestors  of  many  generations  ago.  They  have  many 
divinities  that  must  be  honored,  and  the  various  cere- 
monies they  observe  annually  are  gone  through  with  that 
purpose  at  heart. 

The  Snake  Dance  is  only  one  ceremony  of  their  many, 
but  of  all,  it  is  the  most  elaborately  carried  out  and  is 
the  most  fascinating  to  visitors.  It  is  held  at  some  one  of 
the  seven  villages  cf  the  province  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  of  each  year,  anc  mere  is  always  a  large  cos- 
mopolitan crowd  of  sightseers  that  wends  its  way  the 
hundred  miles  northward  from  the  Santa  Fe  railroad, 
across  the  Painted  Desert,  to  be  in  attendance. 

This  dance  is  really  a  prayer  for  rain — a  sort  of  a  pagan's 
prayer  to  certr.ir  divinities  whom  these  people  believe  to 
exist  and  to  nave  the  power  to  send  rain  to  their  parch- 
ing fields.  As  observed  to-day  it  is  a  nine-day  ceremony. 
It  is  only  the  !ast  day,  however,  that  is  really  made  pub- 
lic. On  the  first  day  the  town  crier,  directed  by  the  Sun 
priest  announces  its  commencement.  All  the  head  priests 
then  enter  the  underground  "kivas"  and  engage  in  the  secret, 
3£VStsrk>tiS  rites  that  lead  up  to  the  ceremony's  culmination 
'si/,  tfc.nger  priests  now  and  then  dart  forth  from  a  "kiva" 
carrying  prayer  sticks  to  all  neighboring  springs,  or  shrines 
ot  worsh'p  There  are  others  that  for  four  days  gather  the 
.snakes  irom  the  fields,  taking  rattlesnakes,  bullsnakes  or  any 
other  kind  that  may  be  found. 

These  snakes  thus  collected  are  borne  alive  and  squirming 
to  the  underground  "kivas."  They  are  placed  in  earthen  jars, 
where  they  are  kept  in  captivity  until  the  eighth  day.  In  ac- 
cordance then  with  that  old  legend  of  Tiyo  and  the  two 


maidens,  their  heads  must  be  washed  in  readiness  for  to- 
morrow's dance.    This  act  belongs  really  to  the  secret  rites, 
but  occasionally  a  white  man  is  favored  by  the  snake  priests' 
by  being  permitted  to  enter  the  "kiva"  and  witness  it.  The 
snakes  are  taken  from  the  jars  by  the  priests,  who  hold  one 
in  each  hand.    There  is  a  short  prayer  by  the  head  priest, 
•and  then  the  priests  who  hold  the  squirming  reptiles  seat 
themselves  on  the  floor  around  bowls  of  water.    A  low  hum- 
ming sound  now  breaks  forth,  and  the  bodies  of  the"  priests 
sway  back  and  forth  over  the  bowls  of  water.    This  humming 
or  chanting  grows  louder  and  louder,  until  it  is  almost  deaf- 
ening, and  then,  as  the  noise  suddenly  ceases,  the  heads  of 
the  snakes  are  submerged  in  the  bowls  of  water.    They  are 
now  hurled  to  one  corner  of  the  "kiva,"  where  other  priests 
stand  in  readiness,  and  with  short  eagle-feather  whips  they 
are  rolled  about  in  the  sacred  sand  of  a  peculiar  altar. 
When  all  of  the  snakes  have  thus  been  treated  they  are 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  dance. 

The  ceremony  on  the  ninth  day,  the  day  of  the  dance, 
begins  with  the  snake  race  very  early  in  the  morning.  This 
is  simply  a  contest  for  honor  only  between  a  number  of 
fleet  runners  who  are  on  their  return  from  the  fields  with 
a  collection  of  green  corn  and  melons  for  the  feast  which 
is  to  be  held  in  the  evening,  after  the  dance. 

The  Snake  Dance  does  not  commence  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  after  the  race  the  crowd  of  visitors  has 
many  times  shown  impatience.  When,  however,  they  now 
glance  toward  the  "kiva"  and  behold  a  marching  column 
of  gaudily  painted  Indians,  they  become  excited  and  inter- 
ested, for  they  know  that  the  dance  has  begun.  This  first 
column  to  enter  the  dance  plaza  is  known  as  the  Antelope 
priests.  They  are  clad  only  in  cotton  kilts  and  moccasins, 
but  as  ornaments  foxskins  hang  from  the  waist  behind,  and 
about  their  necks,  knees  and  arms  dangle  rattling  shells 
and  turquoise.  The  unclothed  portions  of  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  red  paint,  over  which  run  white  bands  and 
zigzag  stripes. 

They  enter  the  plaza  marching  with  majestic  mien,  and 
pass  around  it  four  times  to  the  left.  Then,  lining  up  be- 
fore the  "kisi,"  a  cottonwood  bower,  with  faces  outward, 
they  await  the  Snake  priests,  who  enter  the  pjaza  a  few  seconds 
later.  The  lattef  also  pass  around  the  plaza  four  times  to  the 
left,  and  then  line  up  facing  the  Antelopes.  The  Snake  priests 
are  clothed  and  decorated  very  much  the  same  as  the  Antelope 
priests,  except  that  their  kilts,  moccasins  and  paints-  are  of 
brighter  colors  and  more  elaborately  arranged. 

While  they  marched  around  the  plaza  the  Antelope  priests 
had  been  making  a  dull  sound  with  rattles  which  they  neld  in 
both  hands,  but  as  the  Snake  priests  line  up  betore  them  they 
pause  for  a  second,  and  on  beginning  again,  a  chanting  accom- 
panies the  rattles.    The  bodies  of  the  priests  .sway  back  and 


The  Finish  of  the  Snake  Dance.    Each  Priest  Has  a 
Handful   of  Squirming  Snakes 


A  Snake  Priest  Entering  a  "  Kiva," 
Are  Kept 


forth,  and  the  chanting  grows  louder  and  louder.  Then  here 
is  another  hush,  and  the  lines  of  priests  suddenly  oreaJ  up 
into  groups  oi  three,  each  of  which  contains  what  are  known 
as  a  "carrier"  a  "hugger"  and  a  "gatherer."  As  the  chanting 
begins  again  the  "carriers"  kneel  before  the  "kisi,"  or  cotton- 
wood  bower,  and  a  priest  on  the  inside  presents  him  with  a 
a  live  rattler.  He  springs  up,  and  while  the  "hugger,"  with 
an  arm  around  his  neck,  keeps  a  feather  whip  waving  con- 
tinually before  the  snake's  head,  which  he  holds  sometimes 
in  his  hands  and  sometimes  in  his  mouth,  he  dances  or  hops 
and  jumps  around  the  plaza.  After  lour  times  around,  he 
drops  the  snake  to  the  ground  and  the  "gatherer"  picks 
it  up. 

After  all  the  snakes  have  been  danced  with,  the  head 
priest  draws  a  circle  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  and  the 
snakes  held  by  the  "gatherers"  are  thrown  into  it.  At 
a  signal  a  wild  scramble  for  the  reptiles  ensues,  and 
when  they  are  all  gathered  from  the  circle  the  priests  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  one  or  more  of  the  squirmers 
dash  off  down  the  sides  of  the  mesa,  carrying  them  back 
to  their  hiding  places,  so  that  they  may  hear  their  peti- 
tions to  the  rain  god  of  the  underworld. 

On  returning  from  carrying  the  snakes  to  the  fields, 
the  priests  appear  before  the  medicine  women  and  partake 
of  a  dark,  mysterious  liquid.  What  the  ingredients  of  this 
medicine  are  no  white  man  knows._  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  contain,  among  other  things,  the  juice  of  the 
roots  of  the  Gaura  parviflora  plant.  It  is  known  that  this 
is  sometimes  used  by  these  Indians  as  an  antidote  for 
poison  from  a  snake  bite.  Not  all  of  the  priests,  if  any, 
who  partake  of  this  medicine  after  a  dance,  however,  have 
been  bitten  by  a  snake,  for  they  are  careful  in  handling 
them,  even  if  they  do  not  seem  to  be.  They  will  never 
touch  a  rattlesnake  while  it  is  coiled,  for  they  can  strike 
only  when  in  that  position.  • 

A  green-corn  feast  follows  the  dance,  and  every  Moki, 
or  Hopi,  is  happy.  Then  they  go  back  to  their  humdrum 
life  for  another  year. 


Low  Fa  res^ 

to  the 

Cheap 


In  spite  of  all  that  cynics  have  said, 
a  man's  first  love — that  is,  a  man's 
love,  not  a  boy's — is  often  his  deepest, 
truest  love;  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  with 
his  strong,  simple  manhood  and  great, 
tender  nature,  through  all  his  crowded 
life  kept  ever  with  him  the  sad,  sweet 
memory  of  his  first  romance. 

When,  in  1831,  the  future  President 
came  to  New  Salem,  Illinois,  to  open 
Offut's  general  store,  among  his  first 
acquaintances  was  James  Rutledge,  a 
pleasant,  well-educated  man  from  South 
Carolina,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
little  pioneer  village  on  the  Sangamon 
and  keeper  of  the  local  tavern.  The 
third  of  Rutledge's  nine  children,  Ann 
Mayes  Rutledge,  was  then  a  beautiful 
girl  of  nineteen,  whose  brightness,  love- 
liness and  gentle,  kindly  ways  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  tall  young  clerk; 
but  Ann,  he  learned,  was  already  be- 
trothed to  John  McNeill,  an  enterprising 
young  man  from  New  York,  so  Lincoln 
was  doubtless  glad  of  the  distractions 
furnished  by  a  captaincy  of  a  company 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  a  subse- 
quent term  in  the  Illinois  Assembly. 

McNeill  had  prospered  both  as  a 
merchant  and  farmer;  but  in  1834  he  sold 
his  half  interest  in  a  store  and  announced 
his  intention  of  visiting  his  family  in 
the  East.  Before  departing  he  confided 
to  Ann  that  his  real  name  was  John 
McNamar.  His  father,  he  said,  had  suf- 
fered a  disastrous  failure,  and  he,  being 
the  oldest  son,  had  run  away  from  home, 
assuming  a  fictitious  name  to  prevent 
his  being  traced,  and  had  come  West  in 
the  hope  of  retrieving  the  family  for- 
tunes. Now  he  would  bring  out  his 
father  and  mother  and  install  them  on 
his  farm;  "and  then,"  he  told  Ann,  "you 
and  I  will  be  married." 

McNeill  left  in  the  spring,  traveling 
on  foot  and  horseback.  Not  until  the 
fall  did  Ann  hear  from  him;  his  letter 
explained  that  he  had  been  ill  of  a  fever 
and  had  been  unable  to  write.  But  sub- 
sequent letters  came  only  at  long  in- 
tervals and  at  length  ceased  altogether. 
Then  Ann,  in  her  distress,  repeated  to 
her  friends  the  story  her  betrothed  had 
told  her.  With  few  exceptions  they 
pronounced  it  a  fabrication,  and  de- 
nounced McNeill  or  McNamar  as  an  ad- 
venturer, an  impostor-,  and  not  improbably 
a  fugitive  from  justice;  and  finally  the 
poor  girl  could  only  believe  that  her 
lover  was  either  dead  or  false. 

Lincoln,  having  completed  his  first 
term"  in  the  assembly,  returned  to  New 
Salem  in  1835  as  postmaster  and  deputy 
surveyor,  and  now  felt  at  liberty  to  de- 
clare his  love.  It  was  long  before  Ann 
would  listen  to  his  suit,  but  in  the 
spring  she  consented  to  become  his  wife. 
They  were  to  be  married  the  following 
year,  when  she  had  finished  a  final  term 
at  school  and  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  bar.  But  the  memory  of  her  former 
betrothal,  a  haunting  fear  that  she  might 
have  wronged  McNamar,  overshadowed 
her  happiness.  She  became  dangerously 
ill,  and  in  a  few  months  her  condition 
was  hopeless. 

Lincoln,  who  had  not  been  allowed  to 
see  her,  was  sent  for.  The  lovers  passed 
an  hour  alone  together  in  sad  parting, 
and  shortly  afterward  Ann  died. 

Lincoln's  grief  was  terrible ;  at  times 
his  melancholy  seemed  to  border  on 
madness;  he  was  often  seen  walking 
alone  by  the  river,  muttering  to  himself, 
and  his  friends  kept  close  watch  upon 
him.  "I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  the 
snow  and  rain  upon  her  grave !"  he 
groaned  on  a  stormy  night,  as  he  sat 
with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands,  the 
tears  trickling  between  his  fingers.  His 
friend  Green  took  him  to  his  log  cabin 
a  little  north  of  New  Salem,  and  ,in  the 
quiet  of  the  woods  he  gradually  regained 
his  self-control;  but  often  he  would  visit 
his  sweetheart's  grave  in  the  Concord 
cemetery,  seven  miles  from  town. 

Two  months  after  Ann  Rutledge  died, 
McNamar  returned  in  a  prairie  schooner 
with  his  widowed  mother  and  her  other 
sons  and  daughters.  His  conduct  to  his 
betrothed  is  still  unexplained,  and  her 
death  seems  to  have  affected  him  but 
little,  as  he  married  within  the  year. 
Lincoln  never  forgot.  In  later  life  he 
said  to  a  friend  who  questioned  him,  "I 
really  and  truly  loved  the  girl  and  think 
often  of  her  now.  And  I  have  loved 
the  name  of  Rutledge  to  this  day." 

It  is  difficult  to  regard  Lincoln's  affair 
with  Mary  Owen  in  1837  as  "a  romance," 
for  there  seems  to  have  been  little  affec- 
tion on  either  side.  He  felt  bound  to 
the  lady  through  an  ill-considered  re 
mark  made  to  her  sister,  and  would 
certainly  have  married  her  because  of  a 
sense  of  obligation.  But  in  a  character- 
istically disinterested  letter  reviewing  his 
unpromising  prospects  he  again  offered 


himself,  but  advised  her  to  reject  him — 
and  she  took  his  advice. 

Brilliant,  witty,  ambitous  and  spirited 
Mary  Todd  strongly  attracted  Lincoln, 
as  she  had  his  future  political  rival, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  many  others;  on 
the  other  hand,  she  was  as  strongly  at- 
tracted by  him  and,  moreover,  cherished 
a  strong  assurance  of  his  future  great- 
ness. She  was  of  a  well-known  Kentucky 
family,  and  Lincoln  was  looked  down 
upon  by  some  of  her  connections  for  his 
uncouthness  and  plebeian  origin;  how- 
ever, some  time  in  1840  they  became  en- 
gaged. But  the  young  lady  was  of  a 
lively  disposition  and  more  than  a  little 
jealous;  while  Lincoln,  of  a  graver  nature 
and  disinclined  to  the  social  diversions 
of  Springfield,  was  rather  neglectful, 
often  failing  to  escort  her  to  merry- 
makings, as  in  duty  bound.  After  many 
quarrels  and  misunderstandings,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1841,  Lincoln  broke  the  engage- 
ment under  the  conviction  that  their 
union  could  bring  happiness  to  neither. 

Lincoln's  course  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  laboring  under  one  of  his 
terrible  fits  of  depression,  he  had  come 
to  believe  that  marriage  could  only  bring 
him  sorrow ;  but  a  happy  letter  from  his 
recently  married  friend  Joshua  Speed, 
who  had  entertained  like  misgivings, 
somewhat  changed  his  point  of  view. 
The  following  summer,  friends  by  a 
clever  ruse  brought  Lincoln  and  Miss 
Todd  unexpectedly  together,  and  fre- 
quent meetings  caused  them  to  think  a 
little  better  of  one  another. 

About  this  time  befell  an  incident  of 
which  Lincoln  was  afterward  heartily 
ashamed,  but  which  went  far  toward  heal- 
ing the  breach.  He  had  published  in  a 
local  paper  a  sportive  letter  signed  "Aunt 
Sally,"  in  which  he  amused  the  com- 
munity somewhat  at  the  expense  of  a 
political  opponent,  James  Shields,  Au- 
ditor of  State.  Now  Mr.  Shields  had 
been  rather  pronounced  in  his  attentions 
to  more  than  one  of  the  young  ladies  of 
Springfield ;  and  so  Miss  Todd,  with 
several  of  her  sprightly  friends,  con- 
cocted and  published  another  letter,  in 
which  "Aunt  Sally"  proposed  marriage 
to.  the  gallant  auditor,  following  this 
with  some  doggerel  verses  in  celebration 
of  the  alleged  wedding. 

Shields  was  furious.  He  demanded  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  lampoons  from 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  who  appealed 
to  Lincoln.  "Give  him  my  name,"  said 
Lincoln,  unwilling  that  the  ladies  should 
figure  in  the  affair.  The  result  was  a 
challenge  from  Shields,  which  Lincoln 
accepted,  naming  cavalry  sabers  as  the 
weapons.  The  duelists  met  on  an  island 
in  the  Mississippi,  but  friends  intervened 
and  the  affair  was  amicably  adjusted, 
with  much  merriment  and  "with  honor 
to  all  concerned." 

Before  long  the  engagement  was  quietly 
renewed,  and  on  November  4,  1842,  Lin- 
coln and  Miss  Todd  were  married  at  her 
home  in  Springfield.  There  is  something 
pleasant  in  the  thought  that  the  woman 
who  sincerely  loved  the  gaunt,  ungainly 
young  lawyer  and  who  so  implicity  be- 
lieved in  his  greatness  was  at  his  side 
when  her  highest  prophetic  hopes  for 
him  were  fulfilled.  Still  pleasanter  is  the 
memory  of  Lincoln's  unfailing  thought- 
ful" tenderness  toward  his  wife.  When 
his  fellow  townsmen  crowded  about  him 
in  the  streets  of  Springfield,  shouting  the 
unexpected  news,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  you're 
nominated !"  his  first  thought  was  of  her. 

"My  friends,"  he  said  in  his  homely 
fashion,  "I  am  glad  to  receive  your  con- 
gratulations, and  as  there  is  a  little  wom- 
an down  on  Eighth  Street  who  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  news,  you  must  excuse 
me  until  I  inform  her." 

So  the  end  of  Lincoln's  romance  is 
summed  up  in  his  own  terse  response  to 
enthusiastic  demands  for  a  speech  as  he 
stood  on  the  balcony  of  his  hotel,  the 
"little  woman"  beside  him: 

"Well,  here  am  I,  and  here  is  Mrs. 
Lincoln— and  that's  the  Long  and  Short 
of  it."  Arthur  Guiterman. 

A  Midnight  Pardon 

A congressman  who  heard  that  a  friend 
of  his  in  the  army  had  been  court- 
martialed  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  fail- 
ing to  move  Secretary  Stanton  to  grant 
a  pardon,  rushed  to  the  White  House 
late  at  night,  after  the  President  had 
retired,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  Pres- 
ident's bedroom,  and  earnestly  besought 
his  interference,  exclaiming  earnestly, 
"This  man  must  not  be  shot,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln.   I  cannot  allow  him  to  be  shot!" 

"Well,"  said  the  President  in  reply, 
"I  do  not  believe  shooting  will  do  him 
any  good.  Give  me  that  pen."  And  so  the 
pardon  was  granted.— From  "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
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the  Bock  Island- 
sas  City,  St.  Joseph. 
If  you  willjwrite  me 
cost  of  a  ticket,  and 
trains,  together  with 


1 

ith  1 


Make  your  plans  to  go  on  one  of 
these  days  —  take  advantage  of  the 
low  fares  offered  by  the  Bock  Island- 
dtisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines,  and  see  for  yourself 
the  opportunities  that  are  open  to  you  in  the  South- 
est.  The  trip  will  not  cost  you  much.  These  special 
low-fare  tickets  over  the  Bock  Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  I. 
Lines  will  permit  you  to  go  one  way  and  return  another,  with- 
out extra  cost.  As  the  Bock  Island-Frisco  Lines  have  over  10,000 
miles  of  railway  through  the  best  sections  of  the  Southwest, 
you  will  see  more  of  the  Southwest  than  you  could  in  any  other 
way,  and  will  be  better  able  to  decide  where  you  want  to  locate. 
Ask  the  ticket  agent  in  your  home  town  to  sell  you  a  ticket  over 
Prisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines,  either  through  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
Memphis  or  Birmingham,  according  to  your  location, 
a  postal  and  tell  me  where  you  want  to  go,  I  will  tell  yon  the 
will  send  you  a  complete  map-schedule,  showing  time  of 
illustrated  book. 


If  yon  have  found  it  a  hard  job  to  make  a  living  on  a  small  farm 
up  North,  the  Southwest  is  the  place  for  you.  You  can  get  a  big 
farm  in  the  Southwest  for  what  your  small  farm  is  worth;  at  the 
end  of  a  year  yon  will  have  something  to  show  for  your  labor. 
A  bigger  farm  is  what  yon  need.  It  costs  just  about  as  much  to 
keep  the  family  on  a  small  farm  as  on  a  big  one.  On  a  small  farm 
the  profits  are  all  eaten  up,  while  on  a  big  farm  there  is  some- 
thing left.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  farmers  in 
the  Southwest  hava  money  in  the  bank  and  are  making  money 
every  year.  They  have  good  houses  and  barns— they  have  good 
clothes  to  wear  and  are  able  to  buy  what  they  want.  These  farm- 
ers nearly  all  moved  into  the  Southwest  from  some  section  of 
the  country  where  the  price  of  land  was  high.  They  bought 
cheap  land  and  raised  big  crops.  See  what  they 
today.  You  can  do  the  same  if  you  only  will.  But 
don't  delay.  The  price  of  land  will  go  up  as 
the  new  people  move  in,  and  they  are  going 
into  the  Southwest  by  the  thousands. 
Let  me  send  yon  some  interesting 
books  about  the  Southwest.  They 
will  inform  yon  of  opportunities 
waiting  for  you  there,  and 
will  open  your  eyes  to  new 
possibilities.  Write  " 
free  copies  today. 


Southwestern 

Fanners  Have 
Money  in 
the  Bank. 
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Let  the  Crops  Pay  for  ^ 

Your  Home  in 
Sunny  Southern  Alberta 

On  Oar  New  Guaranteed 
Crop-Payment  Plan 

YOU'LL  be  interested  to  investigate  this  splendid  new 
opportunity  if  you  just  write  for  one  or  more  of 
these  books  and  the  fact*  about  our  new  Crop-Pay- 
ment Partnership  Plan  on  which  you  can  obtain  a  splendid 
home  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta.    Become  an  "Alberta  Home- 
Maker"  like  this  man  from  the  States  who  writes  OS  November 
7th  from  Pendleton,  Oregon— "After  an  honest  and  searching 
investigation  of  conditions  in  Alberta,  I  know  that  you  have 
the  best  land  proposition  on  the  American  Continent — lhave 
been  in  Oklahoma,  Northern  Texas  and  Eastern  Oregon  and 
I  believe  I  have  laid  the  foundation  for  an  independent  fortune  for 
my  family  in  this  section  of  land  (in  Alberta)."  That's  what  you  can  do. 
That's  what  thousands  of  others  are  doing— 

In  the  Famous  Bow  River  Valley  Reservation 

Ton,  or  any  man  who  secures  a  home  here  In  this  favored  locality  now  will , 
like  the  pioneer  farmers  in  the  States,  become  absolutely  independent  in  a 
few  years.  On  this  new  Partnership  Plan  of  ours— in  order  to  do  everything 
possible  to  encourage  the  better  class  of  settlers  to  come  here  and  make 
homes  we  maintain  pure  bred  male  stock  which  is  at  the  service  of  farmers 
on  these  lands— Free  of  charge.  If  you  can't  come  at  once  we  will  start 
operations  on  your  farm  under  contract  to  break,  cultivate  and  seed  such 
parts  of  your  lands  as  you  wish  and  start  the  crops  so  that  by  the  time  you 
wish  to  come  here  your  crop  will  be  ready  to  be  harvested  so  that  you  will 
get  the  profits. 

Prices  Per  Acre  Now  Are  the  Lowest— Get  Your  Profit 

Sunny  Southern  Alberta  harvested  the  largest  crops  on  the  Continent 
this  year.  Climate  Ideal  for  homes— Splendid  transportation  facilities— Good 
Roads— Quick  cash  markets— Good  Schools,  Churches  and  Neighbors,  and 
permanent  water  supply,  making  good  crops  a  certainty.  On  our  new  plan 
you  practically  become  a  partner  of  the  Canadian  Pacifle  Railway  Company. 
We've  got  to  stand  by  you  under  our  agreement  and  that's  what  we  want  to 
do.  Pay  ont  of  your  crops  for  your  land— "No  crops— No  pay"— and  more 
easily  and  quickly  own  dear  title  to  a  farm  which  will  earn  you  more  money 
for  life  than  in  any  place  else  on  this  Continent  and  make  you  independent. 


CHECK  THE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


The 

Alberta 
Home-Maker 


Which  of 

These  S  Free  Books  Tell- 
ing About  Oar  Home- 
Making  Plan  in  Sanny 
Southern  Alberta,  Do  You 
Want? 

With  the  books  you  select 
we  will  send  you  full  informa- 
tion, low  prices,  description 
of  the  land  and  all  the  facts 
about  our  guaranteed  crop- 
payment  plan,  and  show  you 
how  you  will  practically  be  a 
partner  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company  in 
building  up  your  own  fortune 
in  this  country. 

No.  1— "FACTS"— This  boob  is  an  encyclopedia  of  informa- 
tion on  mixed  farming,  including  livestock,  dairying,  etc., in 
Sunny  Southern  Alberta.  It  also  includes  complete  details 
about  our  crop- payment  plan. 

No.  s — "STAFF  OF  LIFE" — This  is  the  story  of  the  wonderful 
winter  wheat  production  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta,  which  you 
will  find  most  interesting  and  profitable  to  read. 

No.  3— "PUBLIC  OPINION"— This  book  includes  letters  from 
present  home-owners  and  home-makers  in  the  Bow  River  Valley 
in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta.  You  wiU  find  it  most  interesting 
and  profitable  reading.  It  contains  facts  which  every  man 
ought  to  consider  both  before  and  after  he  makes  np  his  mind 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

No.  1 — "STARTING  A  FARM" — This  book  shows  the  ad- 
vantages that  a  farm  in  the  Bow  River  Valley  in  Sunny  Southern 
Alberta  offers  to  the  city  man,  as  a  place  to  raise  his  family 
and  to  make  an  independent  fortune.  It  contains  the  facts  re- 
garding the  actual  cost  of  starting  a  farm  and  gives  you  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  just  how  youcan  proceed  at  once,  or  in  the 
near  future,  to  get  one  of  these  farms  for  your  own. 

No.  5 — "ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY" — This  boob  tells  the  story 
of  the  unequaled  facilities  presented  in  Southern  Alberta  for 
the  development  of  the  ideal  diversified  farm.  Here  live- 
stock feeding  and  dairy  production  on  the  rich  alfalfa 
meadows  is  shown  to  lead  to  certain  success. 

Write  today  for  all  facts— prices  and  Free  Books  to 
J.  S.  DENNIS,  Assistant  to  2nd  Vice-President 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Colonization  Dept.  244  9A  Ave.  West,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1909 


Do  You  Want  This  Pony? 

We  Are  Going  to  Give  Him  to  One  of  Our  Boys  or  Girls 


A  Great 
Last  Chance 
for  Our 
Boys  and 
Girls  to  Get 
a  Pony 


"Dandy"  will  be  given 
away  this  spring  in  just 
a  few  weeks. 


"Dandy"  is  certainly  the  dandiest  pony 
we  have  ever  offered  our  boys  and  girls. 


This  is  "Dandy"  with  his  cart  and  harness,  which  will  all  go  to  some  one  of  our  boys  or  girls.    This  picture  shows  "Dandy' 
in  his  heavy  winter  coat.    In  the  spring  his  coat  is  beautifully  smooth  and  glossy. 


The  Finest 

Ponies 

in  America 

Offered 

by  Farm 

and  Fireside 


You  Can  Get  "Dandy"  if  You  Hustle 


How  would  you  like  to  have  "Dandy"  with  his  beautiful  cart  and  handsome 
harness,  all  for  your  very  own?  How  would  you  like  to  jump  into  his  pretty  cart 
and  take  your  family  or  friends  for  a  drive,  or  get  into  his  saddle  and  gallop  him 
down  the  road  for  a  fine  ride?  Wouldn't  you  be  just  the  happiest  girl  or  boy  in 
this  whole  world  to  have  "Dandy"  for  your  own  pony?  Certainly  no  one  would 
have  a'finer  pony  outfit  or  have  more  fun  than  you  could  have  with  "Dandy." 
"Dandy"  is  the  very  finest  pony  I  have  ever  seen — and  I've  seen  hundreds  of 
pretty  ponies,  too.  He  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high  at  his  shoulders,  pretty 
as  a  picture,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  "Dandy"  is  broken  both  to  ride  and  to  drive, 
and  we  guarantee  him  absolutely  sound  in  every  way.    He  is  just  a  young  pony, 


but  is  full  grown  and  strong.  The  picture  above  was  taken  just  a  short  time  ago 
and  shows  '  'Dandy' '  with  his  heavy  winter  coat,  but  he  is  mighty  pretty  just  the 
same,  isn't  he?  In  the  spring  with  his  shiny  coat  (just  the  time  you  will  get  him 
if  you  hustle)  "Dandy"  is  perfectly  beautiful. 

"Dandy"  and  his  whole  outfit  complete,  including  beautiful  new  "shiny  harness, 
and  either  the  four-wheeled  cart  above,  or  a  two-wheeled  cart,  as  preferred,  will  be 
sent  entirely  without  cost  to  some  one  of  our  boys  or  girls  who  is  willing  to  give 
Farm  and  Fireside  a  little  of  his  or  her  spare  time  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
You  can  get  him.    Read  how  below. 


Still  More  Ponies  {/'--  A  Cash  Commission 

Of  course  "Dandy"  is  the  pony  you  want— the  7                 A                                ^or  Every  Subscription 

very  best  pony  of  all — but  "Dandy"  isn't  the  only  /.  ^  \            rmmm                    Not  only  do  we  offer  all  of  these  splendid  ponies 

pony  we  shall  give  to  our  boys  or  girls.    There  are  and  beautiful  pianos,  but  in  addition  to  all  these  prizes 

three  more,  each  one  almost  as  good  as  "Dandy"—  ^^H^A.          "'e  "ill  pay  you  in  cash  a  liberal  commission  for 

four  beautiful  Shetland  ponies  altogether.    "Beauty"  absolutely  ever)-  subscription  you  get.    These  lour 

.....         ...       .     j  ,          ?                .     ■  "                    *m       ponies  and  pianos  are  going  to  our  bovs  and  g^rls  who 

will  be  given  with  cart  and  harness  to  the  second  prize  J^HR^        -,  il!  spend  a  little  of  their  spare  time  getting  their 

winner;  "Molly    with  saddle  and  bridle  to  the  third  WT  \            friends  and  neighbors  to  take  Farm  and  Fireside, 

prize  winner,  and  "Cupid"  with  saddle  and  bridle  to                     /  which  is  very  easy  to  do.    With  this  cash  commission 

the  fourth  prizewinner.    Every  pony  we  guarantee  x  J^T                 added  to  the  handsome  ponies  and  other  prizes,  these 

sound,  gentle,  young,  full  grown  and  broken  to  ride  Slj-                                          are  certainly  the  most  generous  offers  ever  niad<i  by 

and  drive.  JF                  Farm  and  Fireside  or  any  other  paper.  | 

Four  Handsome  Pianos  A  Every  Contestant 

There  may  be  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  A'                                                                    Is  Guaranteed  a  Prize 

would  rather  have  a  piano  than  a  pony,  so  we  have  ff                                                              In  addition  to  all  the  ponieS)  the  pianos  and  me 

decided  to  offer  four  new  superb  S6oo  Harrington  W                        liberal  cash  commissions,  there  are  one  hundred 

Upright  Grand  Pianos.    One  of  these  pianos  may  be  am  B                                                           Superb  Grand  Prizes  and  a  great  many  other  beautiful 

chosen  instead  of  a  pony,  if  you  prefer.    Every  pony  --^^                                                     prizes.     Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  that  this 

winner  will  have  his  or  her  choice  between  the  pony  m           '                 •        \K   am.               entire  contest  is  exactly  as  pictured,  described  and 

or  one  of  these  superb  pianos.    The  pianos  come  * v*»            represented ;  that  the  prizes  will  all  be  promptly  given 

V      direct  from  the  salesrooms  of  the  E.  G.  Harring-  f*        e"dt  oi.  this  contest,  May  31    1909    and  that 

.  „        q  r-.r.,   .  „„        „           ru .     -ru  the  contest    is  absolutely   bona-fide,  reliable,  and 

ton  Co.   1 38  Fifth  Ave. ,  New  \  ork  City.    They  honest  jn                  Moreover,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

are    finished    ..,   mahogany,  Walnut  or  oak,              How  would  you  like  to  be  in  this  boy's  p.ace-out  for  guarantees    that    absolutely    every    contestant  will 

as  >ou  preter.  a  gallop  on  "Dandy's"  back?                          receive  a  valuable  prize.    \  ou  can't  lose  if  you  start. 

J%v  How  to  Get  "Dandy" 

\*O^W  To  insure  the  absolute  fairness  of  this  contest,  and  to  make  sure  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  really  in  earnest  will  get  his  or  her  full  share  of 

the  large  amount  of  monev  we  are  spending  on  prizes,  I  am  going  to  bar  out  those  who  are  simply  curious  and  not  in  earnest.    To  do  this  I  am 
Dear  Pony  Man:—  g°'ng  to  require  io  credits  or  subscriptions  before  I  enroll  you  toward  a  pony.    This  will  make  it  all  the  easier  for  any  boy  or  girl  who  really 

I  want  to  get  ^VX«<^W.     uants  "Dandy,"  as  it  will  keep  out  the  lazy  and  curious  ones. 
"Dandy."  Please  write  ^V^J^W  But  first  of  all — right  now — cut  out  this  coupon  (or  a  postal  card  will  do),  sign  your  name  and  address,  and  send  it  to  me  to-day.  I'll 

me  how  I'can^et'hfm^and  ^V°^V.    answer  y°u  immediately,  and  send  you  full  information  about  this  fine  contest  and  also  a  great  many  beautiful  pictures  of  the  ponies,  and 
semi  °me  aT"  fhe  pony  "pic- 'ots  01  other  pictures  and  things  that  will  surely  please  you.    Don't  delay — write  me  to-day.  Yours  for  "Dandy," 

tures,  the  other  pictures  and   ^V"?/j^W  The  Pony  Man. 

the  valuable  information.  ^V^^^.  ^'  ^' — "  J0U  want  to  make  sure  of  a  prize  the  very  first  thing,  don't  wait  to  hear  from  me,  but  start  right  out  as  soon  as  you  have  sent 

^^jj^k      off  the  coupon,  and  get  ten  of  your  neighbors  or  friends  to  each  give  you  25  cents  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
j-ame  ^v^^W     Keep  5  cents  from  each  of  these  subscriptions  as  your  commission,  and  send  the  rest  with  the  names  to  us.     You  will  then  be  a  full- 

^^A/^k       fledged  contestant  and  right  in  line  for  "Dandy,"  and  I  will  put  you  down  for  a  prize  right  then,  so  you  will  be  absolutely  sure  of  it. 
^A<j^k      So  hurry  and  get  the  ten  subscriptions.   You  can  do  it  in  a  day  or  two  if  you  hustle. 

sTo°nR  R  n\         the  pony  man  of  farm  and  fireside 

X  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Date   State   X  ______ 
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Sunday  Reading 


Sunshine  and  Shadow 

Often   in  the   cold,  bleak  days  of 
winter,    when    all    the    world  is 
chilled,   it   seems   as   though  the 
summer  time  would  never  come,  with  its 
flowers  and  fruits,  its  birds  and  bees  and 
butterflies  and  soft,  balmy  breezes.  But 
patience — and  it  is  ours,  this  wonderful, 
mysterious  summer  time. 
Wit  is  that  way  with  life.     We  very 
fjften  experience  dreadful  winter  times  in 
fmr  hearts  and  will  not  listen  to  the  old 
Saying  that  "every   cloud   has   a  silver 
Hiring. "    No;  we  are  sure  that  our  sor- 
row has   come  to  stay.     Other  people 
perhaps  are  not  so  sensitive  as  we  (we 
tell  ourselves)  and  do  not  feel  so  keenly. 
It  is   all   very   well   for   them   to  say 
brighter   days   are   coining.     We  know 
differently. 

-  But  they  are  right,  these  wise  friends 
of  ours.  God  does  not  send  us  sorrow. 
He  is  only  too  eager  to  lift  our  burdens 
from  our  shoulders  if  we  will  but  let 
Him.  He  is  all  love  and  goodness  to 
us,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not.  Our 
fault  is  lack  of  confidence  in  Him,  to 
whom  all  things  are  possible. 

In  wandering  through  a  dense  wood 
we  note  the  thin  shafts  of  sunlight 
struggling  through  the  leaves,  and  per- 
haps some  gigantic  oak  throws  a  deep, 
broad  shadow  on  the  ground.  We  know 
that  the  sun  still  shines  as  brightly  as 
ever,  but  in  this  silent,  dark  ft-ood,  where 
the  sun  rarely  penetrates,  little  creatures 
may  live  who  think  (if  they  think  at  all) 
that  there  is  no  sunlight  in  the  world — 
nothing  but  shadow. 

If  we  could  get  out  of  our  narrow  ruts 
and  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  ourselves, 
so  to  speak,  we  would  find  that  we  are 
Jiving  much  as  these  woodland  creatures 
live — believing  in  the  shadow  and  doubt- 
ing the  sunlight.  The  fault  is  not  the 
sun's,  but  ours.  Come  out  into  the  sun- 
.light  of  God's  love  and  you  will  find  it 
strong  enough  to  dispel  all  shadow. 


A  Fresh  Start 

Whatever  else  you  resolve  to  do,  de- 
termine that  nothing  shall  enter  the 
door  of  the  new.  year  which  cannot  in 
some  way  help  you  add  to  your  happi- 
ness, your  efficiency.  Resolve  that  you 
will  leave  all  of  the  old  enemies  of  your 
success  and  comfort  and  happiness  be- 
hind. 

Why  will  people  insist  upon  clinging 
ito    the    disagreeable,    the    unfortunate ; 
.upon    dragging   along   with    them  such 
loads  of  fear,  of  worry,  of  anxiety;  such 
loads    of    mistakes    and    blunders  and 
failures  aad  misfortunes?    Why  do  they 
.  insist  upon  keeping  the  things  alive  which 
should  be  dead,  buried  and  forgotten  ? 
No  matter  what  slips  you  have  made, 
|no  matter  if  you  have  made  a  fool-of 
I yourself  this  last  year,  forget  it,  blot  it 
out  of  your  mind.    Remember  that  every 
,'  time  you  rehearse  these  unfortunate  ex- 
periences you  only  revive  the  sad  mem- 
lories,  and  make  them  so  much  more  real 
!?to  you  and  so  much  harder  to  get  rid 
i  of  and  to  forget. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  strange  fasci- 
f  nation  one's  mistakes,  failures  and  un- 
fortunate   experiences    have    for  most 
\  people.    I  know  people  who  seem  to  take 
la  morbid  delight  in  sitting  for  hours  and 
thinking   over   the   terrible    things  that 
have  happened  to  them ;  rehearsing  their 
old    troubles,    their    misfortunes,  their 
mistakes.    A  wound  which  is  constantly 
probed  never  ,  heals. — Success  Magazine. 

Look  Pleasant 

feVe  cannot,  of  course,  all  be  handsome, 

And  it's  hard  for  us  all  to  be  good; 
I  We  are  sure  now  and  then  to  be  lonely, 

And  we  don't  always  do  as  we  should. 
I  To  be  patient  is  not  always  easy, 

To  be  cheerful  is  much  harder  still, 
But  at  least  we  can  always  be  pleasant 

If  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will. 

-  And  it  pays  every  time  to  be  kindly, 
Although  you  feel  worried  and  blue; 
If  you  smile  at  the  world  and  look  cheer- 
ful, 

The  world  will  soon  smile  back  at  you. 
I  So  try  to  brace  up  and  look  pleasant, 

No  matter  how  low  you  are  down, 
I  Good  humor  is  always  contagious, 

But  you  banish  your  friends  when  you 
frown. 


Be  a  Helper 

As  our  hearts  are,  so  shall  our  lives  be. 
God  gives  us  gladly,  freely,  of  His 
love,  and  we  should  not  be  wasteful  of 
this  glorious  gift,  but  should  treasure 
it  carefully  in  our  hearts.  God's  love 
is  like  the  sun  and  ours  is  like  the 
moonlight,  which  is  bright  only  by  re- 
flection from  the  sun. 

The  more  love  and  strength  that  we 
accept  from  the  Heavenly  Father,  the 
greater  will  be  our  power  to  give  "good 
gifts"  of  love  and  sympathy  and  spiritual 
strength.  If  we  could  know,  even  in  the 
least  degree,  how  much  untold  good  we 
might  do  by  keeping  our  spirits  high 
and  our  faces  bright  and  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  along  life's  Way,  I  am  sure 
that  we  would  not  waste  another  precious 
minute. 

Are  you  a  dawdler  through  life?  Now 
is  the  time  to  change  your  course  and  be 
a  helper!  What  a  good  thing  it  would 
be  for  the  world  if  each  of  us  were 
to  take  for  our  life's  motto :  "I  shall 
help  somebody  or  some  thing  in  some 
way  each  day  that  I  live."  The  millen- 
nium would  be  almost  at  hand,  would 
it  not? 

Do  Not  Become  Hardened 

Tell  me  what  becomes  of  the  hard 
young  man,  proud  of  his  unsensitive- 
ness,  even  pretending  to  be  more  unsen- 
sitive  than  he  is,  incapable  of  enthusiasm, 
incapable  of  tears  ;  what  becomes  of  him 
beside  the  knightliness  of  a  sorrow  such 
as  that?  The  little  child  is  sensitive 
without  a  thought  of  effort.  The  old 
man  often  feels  the  joy  and  pain  of 
men,  as  if  the  long  years  had  made  it 
his  own.  But  in  between,  the  young 
man  is  hardened  by  self-absorption; 
when  all  the  time  he  ought,  with  his 
imagination,  with  his  power  to  realize 
things  he  has  not  been  nor  seen,  to  go 
responsive  through  the  world,  answering 
quickly  to  every  touch,  knowing  the  bur- 
dened man's  burden  just  because  of  the 
unpressed  lightness  of  his  own  shoul- 
ders, feeling  the  sick  man's  pain  all  the 
more  because  his  own  flesh  never  knew 
an  ache,  buoyant  through  all  his  un- 
conquerable hope,  overcoming  the  world 
with  his  exuberant  faith,  the  farthest 
from  sentimentality  by  the  abundance 
and  freedom  of  the  sentiment  which  fills 
him.  Be  sure  that  there  is  no  true  es- 
cape from  softness  in  making  yourself 
hard.  It  is  like  freezing  your  arm  to 
keep  it  from  decay.  Only  by  filling  it 
with  blood  and  giving  it  the  true  flexi- 
bility of  health,  so  only  is  it  to  be  pre- 
served from  the  corruption  which  you 
fear.  Be  not  afraid  of  sentiment,  but 
only  of  untruth.  Trust  your  sentiments, 
and  so  be  a  man. — Phillips  Brooks. 

Declining  to  be  Limited 

No  man  ever  expected  too  much  of 
God.  Many  a  man  cuts  himself  off 
from  much  that  God  would  do  for  him, 
by  expecting  too  little.  We  honor  God 
when  we  refuse  to  limit  our  expectations 
of  his  works  and  his  goodness.  One 
prayed  well  "for  the  incentive  of  great 
expectations — that  I  may  not  be  over- 
come by  discouragements  and  'all  that 
can  be  expected'  calculations."  The 
phrase  "all  that  can  be  expected"  has  no 
place  on  the  lips  or  in  the  heart  of  any 
child  of  God.  It  is  a  deadener  of  ener- 
gies and  a  destroyer  of  hopes,  and  is 
complacently  based  on  man's  ability  to 
forecast  God's  plans  and  powers.  God's 
omnipotence  will  go  right  on  working, 
whether  we  expect  it  to  or  not;  but  it 
will  not  accomplish  nearly  as  much  for 
the  man  who  thinks  he  sees  the  end  of 
it  as  for  the  man  who  knows  that  it  has 
no  end. 

The  incentive  of  great  expectations 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  a  man 
persevering  where  the  man  without  it 
would  stop.  God  can  do  most  for  the 
man  who  believes  most  of  God. — Sunday 
School  Times. 
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Losing  by  Gaining 

ave  you  ever  thought  that  by  taking 
another's  burdens  and  trials  to  your- 
self, and  helping  this  friend  to  bear  his 
misfortunes,  your  own  burdens  have 
grown  lighter?  It  is  paradoxical,  but  it 
is  true.    Try  it. 


To  be  our  best  selves  should  be  our 
ambition,  not  to  be  somebody  else. 
A  carver  needs  tools  of  different  sizes 
and  temper  and  shapes  of  cutting  edge. 
The  perfection  of  his  work  depends  on 
their  not  being  all  alike.  So  God  may 
use  us  to  help  conform  humanity  to  the 
image  of  His  son.  We  owe  it  to  that 
work  to  respect  our  individuality  and  to 
keep  ourselves  at  the  highest  point  of 
effkiencv.  To  be  used  in  the  perfecting 
of  one  line  in  that  work  is  reward  enough 
for  any  tool's  being  itself  and  being 
worn  out  in  the  work— Maltbie  Daven- 
port Babcock. 


Your  Place  in  the  World 

C very  living  thing  on  this  earth  was 
created  by  God  for  some  definite  pur- 
pose. The  spider  spinning  on  the  garden 
wall  has  its  special  errand,  the  insect 
fluttering  in  the  breeze  is  accomplishing 
some  divine  decree  and  the  bird  chirp- 
ing merrily-  on  the  apple  bough  was 
given  life  for  some  special  reason.  When 
we  consider  that  in  the  great  scheme  of 
the  universe  even  such  a  small  thing  as 
a  fly  was  taken  into  consideration,  how 
much  greater  must  have  been  the  con- 
sideration that  was  given  to  man.  I 
firmly  believe,  that  each  one  of  us  was 
put  here  on  earth  with  some  particular 
purpose  to  fulfil  or  some  message  to 
carry. 

God  did  not  make  any  man  to  be  a 
blank,  a  nothing,  and  when  a  man  dis- 
covers that  his  life  is  a  blank,  then  he 
knows  that  he  has  not  been  making  of 
himself  all  that  God  would  have  had  him, 
that  he  has  not  found  his  "place." 

We  very  often  struggle  along,  wishing 
we  could  do  this  or  that,  hoping  that 
the  time  will  come  when  we  may  accom- 
plish some  great  thing.  It  does  not  al- 
ways seem  worth  while  to  put  our  best 
efforts  into  the  task  at  hand.  But  this 
"place"  of  ours,  this  niche  which  we  hope 
to  fill  so  gloriously,  may  be  just  the  cor- 
ner that  we  are  occupying  so  apatheti- 
cally to-day.  In  looking  for  the  big  and 
glittering  opportunity  we  may  have  neg- 
lected the  one  that  is  right  at  our  doors. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  "hitch  your  wagon 
to  a  star,"  but  be  careful  not  to  forget 
the  small  things  which  you  are  able  to 
do  right  here  at  home.  If  you  believe 
you  have  not  yet  come  into  your  own, 
and  see  no  chance  of  being  able  to  alter 
conditions,  then  make  your  niche  fit  you. 
A  person  may  be  broad  in  narrow  sur- 
roundings, just  as  one  may  be  narrow  in 
broad  surroundings. 

Try  to  find  out  what  your  own  niche 
in  the  world  is,  and  fill  it  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  Do  not  look  always  for 
the  high  and  mighty  places  in  the  world. 
Remember  that  the  lower  niches  and 
smaller  corners  have  to  be  filled,  too.  It 
is  better  to  be  a  good  chimney  sweep 
than  an  unworthy  king. 

I  once  knew  a  woman,  beautiful,  re- 
fined and  cultured,  who  had  lived  all  her" 
life  in  a  great  city  where  there  was  every 
opportunity  for  her  to  broaden  her  mind 
by  hearing  the  best  of  music,  attending 
the  finest  lectures  and  seeing  many  of 
the  art  treasures'  of  the  world.  The  time 
came  for  her  to  leave  the  city  that  she 
loved  and  ail  that  it  held  for  her  and 
go  far  out  into  the  country  to  live.  She 
said  to  me  before  she  went,  "I  .feel  as 
though  I  were  leaving  life  itself  behind 
me.  There  is  nothing  for  me  out  in 
that  wilderness  but  barren  rocks  and 
gray  skies." 

I  was  surprised,  about  a  year  later,  to 
hear  from  her  that  she  had  at  last  found 
her  "place"  in  the  world,  that  the  bright- 
ness and  cheer  she  brought  with  her  had 
found  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  her 
neighbors,  and  they,  in  turn,  were  teach- 
ing her  what  it  means  to  truly  live. 

You  have  a  definite  "place"  in  the 
world.  Find  out  what  it  is  and  then  do 
the  best  you  can.  Neither  angel  nor  man 
can  do  more. 

Unanswered  Prayers 

Why  are  so  many  prayers  unanswered? 
This  is  a  question  which  is  fre- 
quently asked,  and  it  is  not  one  to  be 
lightly  passed  by.  Many  very  worthy 
Christians  are  troubled  about  it.  They 
find  it  an  apparently  unsolvable  problem. 

There  are  three  essentials  in  the 
"prayer  that  prevaileth."  First,  the  be- 
lieving heart ;  then,  the-  earnest,  concen- 
trated desire,  finding  expression  not 
simply  in  the  utterance  from  the  lips  out- 
ward, but  in  the  cry  that  goes  up  from 
the  soul  itself;  and,  lastly,  the  righteous 
prayer,  which  is  worthy  to  be  presented 
before  the  thfone.  If  we  pray  in  simple 
faith  in  His  name,  and  not  for  those 
things  which  the  senses  crave  and  which 
minister  to  our  worldly  natures,  or  cater 
to  vanity  or  display,  or  to  power,  pride 
or  social '  position,  but  for  all  that  we 
need  to  make  us  better  men  and  women, 
our  petitions  will  surely  not  go  un- 
answered. 

Christ  has  taught  us  to  first  "seek  the 
kingdom,"  receiving  which  all  things 
will  be  added  unto  us.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  pray- 
ing for  mere  material  things,  since  the 
lesser  is  included  in  the  greater.  But 
in  our  hour  of  extremity,  when  earthly- 
sources  fail  us,  we  have  a  right  to  come 
before  our  Father  for  all  our  needs. — 
Christian  Herald. 


Do  you  want  a  fine 
farm  for  little  money 

— a  farm  that  is  bigger  than,  you  can  afford  to 
own  where  you  live  now? 

— a  farm  that  will  grow  trigger  crops  than  you 

can  grow  on  your  present  farm? 

— a  farm  that  will  make  you  a  good  living  and 

leave  you  some  profit  besides? 

— a  farm  that  will  grow  more  valuable  each  year? 

You  can  get  such  a  farm 

in  the  Southwest 

along   the   Cotton  Belt  Route   in  Southeast 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
Some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  Southwest  lies 
along  this  line.   It  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms 
for  $5  to  825  an  acre. 

The  low  rates  offered  by  the  Cotton  Belt  each 
month  would  make  a  trip  of  investigation  very 
cheap  and  profitable. 

Do  you  want  to  know  more 
about  this  land?  Write  me  for 
free  copies  of  'beautifully  illus- 
trated books  about  this  great 
country.  It  will  pay  you  to 
read*  them.  Write  today. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME. 
Gen.  Pan.  and  Ticket  Agent, 
1571  Pierce  Bldg.,     St.  Loan,  Ho. 


A  Perfect  Deluge  of  Souvenir 
Post  Cards 

I  want  to  enroll  every  reader  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  as  a  member  of  our  great  Souvenir 
Post  Card  Exchange.  Furthermore,  I  want  to 
send  you  a  complete  set  of  the  prettiest  Souvenir 
Post  Cards  ever  published.  These  are  strictly 
high-class  art  cards,  and  are  very  rare — 20  cards 
in  the  set. 

The  Exchange  Idea 

When  I  enroll  you  as  a  member  of  the  great 
Exchange  your  name  is  printed  on  a  special  list 
and  sent  to  hundreds  of  collectors  who  are 
anxious  to  get.  cards  from  your  district.  We 
also  send  you  one  of  these  lists  showing  your 
name  in  print. 

Twenty  Beautiful  Cards 

showing  different  views  of  the  prettiest  girls 
in  the  world — the  American  Girl — by  the  greatest 
artists. 

All  of  this  is  for  sending  me  only  one  new 
three-months'  subscription  to  Up-to-Date  Farm- 
ing at  10  cents. 

Extra  Special  Surprise 

I  have  an  extra  surprise  for  all  who  answer 
this  advertisement  within  ten  days  after  getting 
this  paper.    Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  surprise. 

Garrett  Wall,  Dept.  17 
Up-to-Date  Farming,  Indianapolis 


SPUR  FARM  LANDS — THE  FARMER'S  OPPORTUNITY 

As  owners  of  over  430,000  acres  of  high -class  Texas  farm 
lands,  we  are  now  sub-dividing  into  quarter  sections,  and 
offering  them  direct  to  the  homeseeker,  not  loaded  down 
with  selling  commissions.  First  offerings  are  in  Dick- 
ens County.  Land  produces  wonderfully,  easily  culti- 
vated. Reliable  cotton  territory,  this  crop  having  never 
failed.  Absolutely  free  from  boll-weevil;  it  cannot  prop- 
agate here.  Corn,  small  grains  and  feed  stuffs  produce 
abundantly,  alfalfa  in  portions.  Ideal  for  hog  raising- 
cholera  unknown.  Excellent  fruit-growing  region. 

The  Stamford  &  Northwestern  Railway  is  scheduled 
to  operate  to  these  lands  in  time  to  handle  the  1909  crop. 
Present  purchasers  secure  lands  at  lower  price  than 
after  railroad  is  in  [operation.  Easy  terms.  Fine, 
healthful  climate,  altitude  about  2000  feet,  lying  below 
the  plains.  For  further  information  address  Chas.  A. 
Jones,  Manager  for  S.  M.  Swenson  &  Sons,  Espuela, 
Dickens  County,  Texas. 


 W  ANTE  D  

If  you  desire  to  sell  property  which  you  own  in 
theU.  S.  or  Can-  p  A  O  |U|  town  property 
ada,  such  as  a  or  a  business, 

write  at  once  for  our  new  successful  plan  of 
selling  direct,  without  commissions.  If  you 
want  to  buy  desirable  property,  write  for  our  magazine 
which  contains  choice  opportunities  all  oyer  the  country, 
for  sale  direct  by  the  owner  with  no  commission  added. 

BUY  t  BUYERS  CO-OPERATIVE  CO,  A  SELL 

'  C53  20th  Ave.  If.,  Minneapolis  Winn.  * 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
p—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being:  made  on  fertile  Tennes- 
see farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta- 
loupes, Cabbage,  Tomatoes.  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn.  etc..  also  Horses.  Oattle.Sheep.Swine. 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  So  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

H.F.  Smith, Trar.Di;r.K.C.& St.  I/.BT.Depr.S.KashiillcTeDD. 


And  Bins  A 


Are  Right 


sun  incandescent  Gasoline  LAMP 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
100  candle  power  each  burner.    Handsome  fix- 
tures.  J,  2,  3.  4-horner  styles.    The  "SUN"  Outshines  Them] 
All   in  brightness  and  economy.   Hollow  Wire  Systems  also.r 
Agents  writ*  for  Liberal  Terms  and  Catalog 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO..        311  Market  St.  Canton,  0.1 


FINE  POST  CARDS 

A  set  of  3  most  beautiful  post  cards  you  ever  saw,  if 
von  send  stamp  for  postage.  Full  set  of  10  Silk  and 
Gold  Embossed  Floral,  Motto,  Birthday  and  Best  Wishes 
cards,  lovely  designs  in  beautiful  colors,  and  3  months 
trial  subscription  to  our  popular  magazine  and  story 
paper,  all  for  only  10c;  30  cards,  all  different,  and  one 
vear's  subscription,  25c. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD,  111  CAPPER  BUILDING.  TOPEKA,  KAN- 
TWO  SAMPLES  FLORAL  POST  CARDS  SsSr^fSW: 

ors.  if  vou  send  stamp:  3  mos.'  trial  eub.  to  onr  popular 
magazine  and  ten  cards  for  10c;  30  cards  and  lyear  sub. 
25c.   Household.  949  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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EXTRA  FINE  POST  CARDS.  Season  s 
greetings.  Silk,  Tinsel,  Valentine,  St.  Pat- 
rick, Easter,  Art  Series,  etc.  Grois  Onard 
Co.,  Dept.  A,  2  147  Arthur  Ave.,  Now  Vorfc 


10< 


H«  J  I  HIddcs  Hunt,  Frtendildp*  BUk  Frfofa, 
y||A  I  Bnralope  and  all  other  fcindi  of  CABDd 
Wm  I  ftod  Premium  Artie!**.    Sample  Album 

of  Finest  Card*  and  E!ir>rt  Premlma  List.  »U  far  ft 
2  con:  «*mp.  OHIO  CABP  COiiPAIi  Y,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 
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Unique  Success  of  the  Burpee  Business  in  "Quality  Seeds] 

mmm*mmm^ ■■■■■■ ™ ™ ■■•^■■^■^■■■■■■■■■■■■■^^■^^■■■■^^^ 

Tho  I  ai-rracr  Mail  CirAar  ^pprl  TVarlP  in  thp  Wnrlrl  The  Burpee-Standard  in  Seeds  is  the  highest  it  is  possible  to  attain  to-day.  Progressive  planters  know  that  "tha 
I  DC  Largest  ITlall  V/raer  OCCU   llaUC  ill  11IC   TTUIIU  j}estis  tj,e  cheapest."  These  two  sentences  convey  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Burpee  Business  grows  year  by  year  J 

¥      f"v         q  o  V  of  successful  business  we  have  introduced  more  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers  that  have  become  Standard 

111  vJlir  »5«5   X  Cc\TS  Varieties  of  Recognized  Value  m  the  markets  of  the  world  than  any  other  three  Firms  of  American  Seedsmen! 

we  have  decided  to  give  planters  generally  (even  those  not  accustomed  to  buy  High-Priced  Novelties) — an  opportunity! 
P"q|"  J  £)09  to  'earn  of  tne  great  advancement  recently  made  in  several  new  Vegetables  and  Flowers — at  less  than  half  our  regular 

Catalog  Prices  for  1909! 

Any  "Four  of  the  Finest"  Novelties  for  1909  — 
Your  Choice — Mailed  for  only  25  Cents! 


«£|  99 

opencer 


Burpee's  Six  New 

Sweet 
Peas 

In  Six  Separate  Packets 

All  for  25  Cents! 

Never  before  has  it  been  possible  to  offer 
such  a  grand  collection  of  superb  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas  at  a  moderate  price. 

For  25  Cts.  we  wil1  mail  one 

  15  cent  packet  of 

Burpee's  Apple  Blossom  Spencer 
as  shown,  painted  from  nature,  on  front 
cover  of  Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1909 ; 
one  liberal  packet  each  of  Burpee's 
White  Spencer  and  Primrose 
Spencer  which  sold  last  year  at  one 
cent  a  seed;  one  regular  packet  each  of 
the  crimson-orange  Helen  Lewis, 
and  the  exquisitely  dainty  pink-edged 
Florence  Morse  Spencer  ;  to- 
gether with  a  15  cent  packet  of  the 
New  Superb  Spencer  Seedlings 
— the  first  really  fine  mixture  of  this 
magnificent,  gigantic,  ruffled,  Orchid- 
flowered  race. 

The»e  Six  Superb  Spencers,  together  with  our 
new  Leaflet  on  culture,  mailed  for  only  25  cts., 
five  collections  for  $1.00,  and  mailed  to  separate 
addresses  if  so  ordered. 

Even  at  our  reduced  prices  for  1909,  if  pur- 
chased separately,  these  six  packets  of  New 
"Spencers"  would  cost  75  cts.! 

Eight  Elegant  New 

"Standard"  ^ 

17/-vv>  l^fc     we  will  mail  one 

rUI  V,LS.    regular  retail  packet 

each  of  the  following  Eight  varieties: 

The  new  flaked  Prisce  Olaf  and  the 
richest  dark  navy  blue  Burpee's  Brilliant 
Blue,  the  "apricot  and  lemon,"  Sybil 
Eckford  ;  the  "peach  blossom  pink," 
Queen  of  Spain;  the  Gloxinia-flowered, 
mottled  Helen  Pierce;  the  fadeless  scarlet. 
Queen  Alexandra;  the  orange-salmon, 
Bolton's  Pink,  and  a  large  10-cent  packet 
of  the  unequaled  Special  Neiv  Burpee's 
Best  Mixed  Sweet  Peas. 

OC  f^U c    buys  either  of  the  above  collec- 
^  tions,  or  $1.00  any  five  collec 
tions.mailed  to  separate  addresses, if  so  ordered. 
1  

ITf-if.  Cf)  ffc   we  will  mail  both  collec- 

1  m  kJ\j  y,t;>.  tiont  as  above>  together 

with  your  choice  of  a  15-cent  packet  of  either 
Burpee's  King  Edward  Spencer,  the  greatest 
novelty  in  Sweet  Peas  for  1909,  shown  on 
colored  plate  in  our  catalog,  the  New  Prin- 
cess Victoria  Spencer,  so  named  by  royal 
request,  or  the  gorgeous  English  St.  George 
Thus  you  obtain  for  50  ct».  fifteen  of  the 
finest  new  Sweet  Peas,  which  purchased 
separately  at  regular  prices  would  amount 
to  $1.65! 

We  have  heen  recognized  for  many  years  as 
American  'Headquarters  for  Sweet  Peas" 
and  are  determined  to  maintain  this  unique 
position.  Whether  you  are  ready  now  to  order 
any  of  the  above  or  not,  you  should  certainly 
write  TO-DAY  for  the 


Separately  the  nine  varieties  described  below  are  sold  (excepting  Fordhook  Melon)  each  at  15  cts.  per  packet — butyfia 
can  select  any  four  varieties  for  25  cts.  (a  silver  "quarter"  or  five  five-cent  stamps),  while,  if  desired,  we  will  mail  all 
Nine  Varieties  for  50  cts.in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Separately  these  nine  packets,  at  prices  per  packet,  amount  to  $1.30. 

Burpee's  NEW  "DWARF-GIANT"  TOMATO 

"Dwarf-Giant"  £  VyIES 

The  flesh  is  so  firm  and  the  tomatoes  so 
heavy  that  they  might  be  described  ' ' solid 
as  a  rock!"  It  is  the  most  nearly  seedless 
of  all  tomatoes.  Of  handsome,  dwarf, 
erect  growth,  the  bushes  produce 
enormous  crops  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  tomatoes   which    are  truly 
gigantic  in  size  and  absolutely 
unequaled  in  delicious  flavor. 
For  full  description  and  Colored 
Plate    showing    natural  size 
fruits,    also    particulars  of 
$437.50  in  Cash  Prizes — see 
Burpee's  Neiv  Farm  Annual. 
Per  pkt  (70  to  80  seeds)  15  cts.; 
2  pkts.  25  cts. 

Fordhook  Bush  Lima 

This  is  altogether  unique!  The  only 
stiffly  erect  Bush  form  of  the  popular 
"Potato"  Lima.    Both  pods  and  beans 
are  twice  the  size  of  the  Kumerle  or 
Dreer's  Bush  Lima,  while  not  only  is  the 
growth  and  foliage  distinct,  but  the  "fat" 
beans    are   of    the   same  delicious  flavor  as 
Burpee's  Bush    Lima.    For   illustrations,  prize 
reports,  and  description — see  Burpee's  Farm  Annual. 
Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  l/2  pint  25  cts.;  pint  45  cts. 

Earliest  Catawba  Sweet  Corn  £ 1  'ast  we.  hT- found  a  rival,?°  our  fa,mous  Golden 

Hantam — both  in  extreme  earhness  and  surpass- 
ngly  delicious  flavor.    Several  who  have  tested  it  at  Fordhook  Farms  and  in  its  home  on 
Seneca  Lake,  N.  Y.,  say  it  is  even  better  than  Bantam!  For  full  description  and  special 
offer  of  $310.  in  Cash  Prizes— see  page  17  of  Burpee's  Farm  Annual.    Per  pkt.  15 
cts.;  2  pkts.  for  25  cts. 

Burpee's  Earliest  "Wayahead"  Lettuce  s,°  namfd  beca"se 

......  J  the  earliest  and  surest- 

headtngol  all    Butterhead"  Lettuces.   For  illustration  from  photograph — see  Burpee's 
Farm  Annual  for  1909.    Per  pkt.  15  cts. ;  per  oz.  50  cts. 

Fordhook  Musk  Melon  ,n,etted  ™e'on*'  "icel-v  ribbe^  ™h 

thick  golden-red  flesh  of  exquisite  flavor. 
A  better  shipper  than  our  original  Netted  Gem— The  "Rocky  Ford"1  Melon 
— and  as  sweet  as  our  famous  Emerald  Qem!  For  painting  from  nature, 
full  description  and  trial  reports — see  Burpee's  Farm  Annual  Per  pkt  10 
cts.;  oz.  30  cts.;  141b.  85  cts.;  per  lb.  $3.00. 

Burpee- Improved  Bush  l^^TTi^rZt 

Ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  Large  Lima,  the  pods  are  truly 
enormous  in  size  and  borne  most  abundantly  on  vigorous  upright 
bushes, — see  Burpee's  Farm  Annual.  Per  pkt  15  cts.;  J£  pint  35 
cts.:  pint  60  cts. 


New  Sweet  Peas  for  1909— Superb  "Spencer" 

SeedHno-c   Many    colors    of    the    gigantic   waved    and  frilled 
=     "Spencers"  —  in    unequaled   mixture.     These  new 
seedlings  of  the  true  "orchid-flowered,"  crinkled  type  will  give  a 
rare  treat  to  lovers  of  Sweet  Peas.    For  description, — see  page  117  of 
Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1909.    Per  pkt.  15  cts. 

Burpee's   Blend  of  New  Giant  -  Flowered 

Pansies  ^"h'S  is  uec'dea'>'  the  most  complete  mixture  of 
Truly  Giant-Floivered  Pansies  ever  offered.  For 
illustrations  and  descriptions, — see  page  140  of  Burpee's  Farm 
Annual  for  1909.    Per  pkt  15  cts. 

"Variegated-Queen"  Nasturtiums 

In  Superb  Mixture  for  1909.    Of  tall  growth,  bearing 
flowers  of  many  bright  colors.     The   leaves    are  so 
beautifully  variegated  with  yellow,  white    and  green 
that  the  plants  would  be  worthy  of  culture  even  for 
foliage  alone!    Per  pkt  15  cts.;  per  oz.  50  cts. 


Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & 


e/\  f  «.      Buys  all  the  above  Nine  Packets, 
V^lo.  or  yQU  can  se|ect  one  packet  each  of 

any  Four  for  25  cts.  postpaid. 
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Whether  you  are  ready  now  to 
order  any  of  the  above  or  not,  you  should  write  TO-DAY  for 


BURPEE'S  NEW  FARM  ANNUAL 

which  has  been  for  years  recognized  as 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  and  is  now  better  than  ever  for  1909 ! 

An  Elegant  Book  of  174  Pages— it  is  "The  Silent  Salesman"  of  the  World's  Largest  Mail-Order 
Seed  Trade.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  grown.  Bound  in  covers  litho- 
graphed in  nine  colors  it  shows,  with  the  handsome  colored  plates.  Seven  Superb  Novelties  in  Vegetables, 
Three  New  "Spencer"  Sweet  Peas  and  the  most  beautiful  New  Giant-flowered  Pansies,— all  accurately 
painted  from  nature.  It  is  A  Sare  Guide  to  success  in  the  garden  and  should  be  consulted  by  everyone 
who  gardens  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds. 
Shall  we  mail  YOU  a  copy?   If  so,  name  this  paper  and  write— To-day I 

CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 
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Irrigation  in  the  United  States 


It  is  hard  for  the  farmer  who  has 
stayed  at  home  and  lived  upon  the 
lands  which  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father cultivated  in  the  middle  section 
of  the  United  States  to  realize  what  a 
scarcity  of  arable  land  there  is  in  our 
great  country.  Yet  tha£  scarcity  exists, 
and  as  years  pass,  virgin  soil  is  becoming 
ever  more  and  more  rare,  until  the  time 
approaches  when  this  land  will  alt  be 
gone.  " 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  while  lands 
have  many  crops,  there  is  but  one  crop 
of  land  itself,  and  when  that  crop  has 
once  been  garnered,  the  homeseeker  has 
no  place  to  turn. 

Our  school  books  left  us  the  impres- 
sion, when  we  were  children  years  ago, 
that  the  great  areas  of  our  Western 
states  were  vast  expanses  of  rolling 
prairies  whose  stretches  were  boundless 
as  the  seas ;  but  when  in  later  life  we 
become  familiar  with 
that  great  "Inland  Em- 
pire" we  find  things 
very  different. 

From  the  mountains 
of  eastern  Colorado 
westward  the  country- 
is  a  succession  of  bar- 
ren plains  whose  swirl- 
ing sands  and  alkali 
laden  soils  are  foes  to 
all  plant  life  save  the 
hardy  sage,  grease- 
wood,  mesquit,  cactus 
and  such  forms  of 
desert  flora.  These 
endless  sand  planes 
are  cut  by  mighty  ribs 
of  rugged,  rocky  crags, 
whose  snow  -  capped 
domes  give  birth  to 
tiny,  clear,  cold  streams 
which  plunge  down- 
ward in  a  series  of 
rapids  and  waterfalls 
to  lose  themselves  in 
the  thirsty,  arid  soils. 

Rainfalls  are  rare ; 
hence  to  bring  fru- 
ition to  the  land  the 
practise  of  irrigation 
is  necessary,  and  as  the 
water  supply  is  scarce, 
irrigation  can  only  be 
practised  in  relatively 
few  areas. 

That  one  may  ap- 
preciate the  compara- 
tive scarceness  of  productive  lands,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  our  Federal  Land  Office, 
there  were  on  July  1,  1908,  754,895,296 
acres  still  classed  as  public  lands — lands 
that  might  be  preempted  by  any  of  our 
citizens.  That  this  land  was  largely  un- 
desirable is  apparent  when  we  have 
knowledge  that  during  the  past  few  years 
a  third  of  a  million  American  families, 
comprising  some  of  the  best  blood  of  our 
nation,  have  expatriated  themselves  and 
taken  new  homes  under  a  foreign  flag 
because  the)'  could  not  find  within  our 
borders  lands  which  they  might  make  of 
equal  value  to  them.  The  vaster  number 
have  gone  to  Canada,  braving  the  bleak, 
cold  climate  of  a  region  where  even  in 
its  southern  districts  forty  and  even  fifty 
degrees  below  zero  is  not  rare  in  the 
winter  time,  because  there  they  found 
rich  loam,  and  during  the  short,  warm 


summer  crops  could  be  grown.  Hordes 
have  "likewise  gone  into  Mexico,  and  in 
that  sunny  sister  republic  have  found 
welcome  from  the  friendly  people,  and 
there  they  have  established  their  home- 
steads. 

The  modern  scientific  farmer  realizes 
that  if  he'  can  control  the  supply  of  water, 
and  can  place  it  on  his  lands  just  when 
the  grains  and  plants  require  it  he  has 
eliminated  all  element  of  chance  as  to 
what  his  returns  will  be.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  irrigation  of  fertile  soils  in  a 
section  of  the  country  where  rainfalls 
are  rare  enables  the  agrarian  to  elimi- 
nate all  speculation  and  plant  with  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  his  ultimate  returns. 

This  demand  for  perfect  scientific  con- 
ditions coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  nat- 
urally productive  public  land  has  led  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  turn  to  irrigation 
as  a  matter  of  vital  interest. 


tories  to  the  construction  of  irrigating 
works  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands." 
The  states  affected  are  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

The  theory  of  the  act  was  that  the 
government  should  make  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  pertinent  conditions 
within  these  states  and  would  then  select 
certain  areas  and  indulge  their  reclama- 
tion. The  cost  of  this  work  is  covered 
by  the  moneys  derived  in  the  manner 
provided,  and  after  the  water  system  is 

-completed  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  land 
holders,  whose  farms  are  so  irrigated, 
through   the   prorating  of  this  original 

j:ost.  - 

The  water  user  pays  for  this  reclama- 
tion work  ultimately,  and  these  payments 
are  made  in  either  five  or  ten  annual  in- 


View  of  Irrigating  Canal,  Imperial  Valley,  California 


It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  thirty 
years  prior  to  1902  there  was  a  total  of 
ten  million  acres  of  land  placed  under 
irrigation  within  the  semi-arid  land 
states,  and  it  was  found  that  while  this 
reclamation  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  dollars,  yet  the  lands  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  barren,  each  year 
produced  crops  aggregating  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  or  more 
than  twice  the  original  cost. 

It  was  then  that  the  government  first 
took  formal  notice  of  this  irrigation 
work,  which  had  heretofore  been  in- 
dulged by  individuals  or  quasipublic  syn- 
dical  associations. 

On  June  17,  1902,  President  Roose- 
velt signed  the  Reclamation  Act  which 
had  been  passed  by  Congress.  This  bill 
was  entitled :  "An  Act  appropriating  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  and  disposal  of 
public  lands  in  certain  states  and  terri- 


stalments  in  such  a  way  that  the  irriga- 
tion cost,  which  averages  $36.65  an  acre, 
is  absorbed  so  gradually  as  to  not  prove 
a  great  drain  upon  the  farmer's  income, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  may  be  readily 
cared  for  from  the  greater  income  from 
his  lands. 

When  the  final  payment  has  been  made 
the  water  system  which  the  government 
has  installed  becomes  the  property  of 
the  water  users'  association  formed  by  the 
irrigators  themselves,  and  thereafter  the 
system  is  operated  as  a  co-operative  in- 
stitution, where  the  water  users  derive 
the  benefits  and  directly  bear  the  cost  of 
operation,"  maintenance,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is  at  the 
present  time  installing  a  number  of  irri- 
gation projects,  such  work  being  done  by 
the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Indian 
Service. 

In  the  latter  work  the  irrigation  is  con- 


fined to  the  Indian  reservations,  but  cer- 
tain of  the  lands  may  be  acquired  by 
whites  upon  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  to 
the  Indian  tribal  fund. 

The  Reclamation  Service  is  devoted  to 
the  irrigation  of  lands  which  are  now 
taken  or  are  to  be  taken  by  those  eligible 
under  our  laws  to  take  such  lands. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  enormous  work 
being  done  by  the  Reclamation  Service 
of  the  United  States  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  note  that  for  1907  the  expendi- 
tures approximated  one  million  dollars 
a  month,  and  a  total  of  16,363  people  were 
employed  in  this  reclamation  work.  As  a 
result,  over  sixteen  thousand  people  have 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  reclaimed 
regions  which  heretofore  were  deserts. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  to  be 
noted  in  connection  with  these  different 
proj  ects. 

The  Garden  City  Project  is  one  in  which 
the  lands  irrigated 
were  in  a  settled  sec- 
tion. The  work  here 
is  accomplished  not  by 
the  diversion  of  surface 
waters,  but  by  pump- 
ing artesian  water 
from  far  beneath  the 
ground.  It  was  in- 
stalled largely  .for 
educational  purposes 
to  make  clear  the 
manifold  advantages 
of  irrigation,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  work, 
lands  that  had  form- 
ally been  held  at  from 
five  to  fifteen  dollars 
an  acre  are  now  easily 
worth  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  an 
acre. 

In   North  Dakota 
the  irrigation  problem 
was     unique.  There 
were    no  artesian 
bodies  of  water  to  be 
tapped  and  the  rivers 
flow   through   a  loose 
soil,  hence  it  was  not 
feasible  to  station  the 
pumps     (which  were 
found  to  be  necessary) 
upon  the  river's  sides, 
as  the  Missouri  River 
at   the   point  selected 
is     treacherous  and 
has  a  habit  of  undermining  its  banks. 
The  engineers   solved  the  difficulty  by 
stationing  the  great  pumps  on  floating 
foundations  anchored  in  the  river,  and 
thus  the  water  is  pumped  to  high-line 
settling   reservoirs,    from   whence    it  is 
conveyed  by  gravity  flow  through  a  canal 
system  to  the  lands  which  are  irrigated. 

The" power  required  for  these  pumps 
is  electricity,  generated  at  a  central  power 
plant  through  the  use  of  lignite  coal  ob- 
tained by  the  government  from  mines 
which  it  owns  and  operates  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  mines  are  close  to  the  cen- 
tral power  plants,  for  that  section  of 
the  state  is  underlaid  with  great,  thick 
veins  of  this  coal. 

The  Shoshone  Project  of  Wyoming  has 
as  its  most  interesting  feature  the  great 
dam  which  was  constructed  in  a  canon 
to  impound  the  flood  waters  and  hold 
them  in  a  reservoir  until  they  might  be 
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needed.  This  dam  will  be  three  hundred 
and  ten  feet  in  height,  and  as  it  is  in  a' 
narrow  gulch,  while  it  is  only  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  long  at  the  top,  it 
is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom.  If  the  Flatiron  Building  of 
New  York  were  placed  beside  it,  the  dam 
would  tower  several  feet  higher  than 
that  great  structure.  The  construction 
of  this  dam  is  difficult  as  well  as  danger- 
ous, for  here  the  workmen  are  lowered 
into  the  canon  from  the  top  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above,  and  with  ropes  about 
their  bodies  as  they  work,  drill  holes  and 
blast  the  rocky  walls. 

In  Nevada  the  entire  Truckee  River 
is  lifted  bodily  from  its  bed  and  its 
waters  are  turned  into  a  great  canal, 
which  conveys  the  waters  to  the  ancient 
dry  lake  bed  whose  rich  sediment  is  con- 
verted into  an  oasis  in  the  great  desert 
and  mountainous  sections  which  stretch 
for  miles  about  it. 

At  Yuma,  to  which  the  attention  of  our 
nation  was  directed  a  few  years  ago,  it 
was  necessary  to  force  a  mighty  river 
back  into  the  bed  it  had  left — and  this 
was  accomplished  only  through  super- 
human efforts  on  the  part  of  our  federal 
experts  with  the  able  and  necessary  as- 
sistance of  virtually  the  entire  equipment 
of  the  great  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
system. 

Value  of  Reclaimed  Land 

It  was  of  these  lands  which  are  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable  in  our  country 
that  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message 
to  Congress  said :  "The  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  after  full  development  must 
place  the  gross  production  from  this  land 
at  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  per  year,  every  ten  acres  of  which 
will  support  a  family  when  under  inten- 
sive cultivation.  Much  of  this  land  will 
be  worth  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  to  individual 
holder;." 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona 
the  revolution  of  time's  cycles  are  ap- 
parent. Here  we  are  installing  a  great 
project  and  are  irrigating  the  lands  in 
the  same  way  as  they  were  irrigated  by  a 
vanished  race,  a  people  who  lived  there 
a  thousand  years  ago. 

Their  cities  and  temples  were  larger 
•and  their  population  was  far  greater  than 
is  ours  in  that  same  region  to-day,  and 
it  would  be  presumptuous  for  us  to  claim 
a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  irrigation 
than  they  displayed. 

Here  we  of  to-day  find  great  ruins,  the 
vast,  mute  evidences  of  an  advanced  civi- 
lization, with  miles  upon  miles  of  canals 
showing  a  thrifty  and  home-loving  hus- 
bandry embracing  whole  valleys.  These 
are  all  that  remain  to  mark  that  here  a 
great  nation  once  lived.  And  here  we 
in  what  we  call  advanced,  "modern" 
farming  are  but  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a  people  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  save  that  which  their  massive 
ruins  tell. 

The  cause  of  their  extinction  will  never 
be  known.    Yet  here  we  know  that  a  mighty 


race  once  lived.  Here,  probably  when 
Rome  was  in  its  prime,  these  people  lived 
their  simple,  bucolic  lives,  tilled  the  soil 
and  had  their  loves,  ambitions,  strifes 
and  successes  even  as  we  of  to-day  are 
doing. 

There  is  a  strain  of  sadness  in  the 
thought  of  this  strange  people  who  came 
and  lived  a  while  and  went,  that  makes 
us  ponder  some  and  think  that-  perhaps 
in  a  thousand  years  or  more  some  new 
race  may  wonder  at  the  ruins  of  the 
works  that  are  so  real  and  self-sufficient 
to  us. 

This  Reclamation  Service  has  now  un- 
der way  the  irrigation  of  twenty-eight 
large  projects,  and  their  names,  with  the 
conditions  surrounding  each,  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

The  irrigation  projects  of  the  United 
States  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those 
being  indulged  by  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice and  the  Work  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

There  are  in  nearly  "every  one  of  our 
arid-land  states  a  number  of  projects, 
most  of  which  exist  by  virtue  of  the 
Carey  Act,  some  of  which  have  already 
completed  the  irrigation  of  certain  fer- 
tile valleys  ranging  in  size  from  a  few 
hundred  to  many  thousands  of  acres. 
■  Among  these  might  be  cited  the  great 
Imperial  Valley  Project  of  California, 
where  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
what  was  once  a  part  of  the  Colorado 
Desert  has  been  reclaimed ;  and  the  areas 
about  Twin  Fa^'s,  Idaho,  where  much 
larger  areas  have  been  placed  under  irri- 
gation. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  California 
the  government  is  co-operating  with  the 
state  and  with  communities  in  endeavor- 
ing, by  both  irrigation  and  drainage, 
through  the  control  of  the  river's  flood 
waters  by  impounding  them  in  reser- 
voir's, to  effect  the  intensive  cultivation 
of  all  of  the  three  million  acres  con- 
tained in  this  great  valley. 

Great  Obstacles  Are  Overcome 

To  the  Eastern  farmer,  who  is  merely 
planting  as  his  father  planted  and  trust- 
ing that  rains  will  come  just  when  his 
grains  need  rains,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
the  lengths  to  which  the  irrigators  are 
going  in  their  work  of  taking  waters  to 
barren  alluvial  lands,  that  they  may  have 
fecundity. 

Long  tunnels  are  driven  through  chains 
of  mountains,  rivers  are  turned  from 
their  channels  and  their  waters  are  im- 
pounded in  reservoirs  and  are  husbanded 
until  they  are  needed  to  moisten  the 
thirsty  vegetation ;  and  in  many  ways  are 
Nature's  provisions  combined  and  har- 
nessed to  serve  mankind  in  his  work  of 
finding  foods  for  a  hungry  people. 

The  farmer  of  the  Middle  West  levies 
his  constant  tribute  from  the  soil,  taking 
from  it  each  year  that  small  percentage 
of  its  nitrogenous  elements  which  are 
necessary  to  plant  life,  and  so  each  year 
his  lands  wear  out — more  rapidly  if  he 
is  prodigal  than  if  he  is  careful  and  eco- 
nomical of  his  soil's  strength — yet  the 
fact   remains   that   the  time  approaches 


when,  like  the  older  areas  nearer  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  his  lands  will  not  pay 
their  cost  of  cultivation. 

Then  he  will  turn,  as  hordes  of  his  fel- 
lows have  already  done,  and  will  go  into 
other  sections  where  the  soil  is  new  and 
where  the  waters  used  in  irrigation  come 
laden  with  a  wealth  of  silt,  high  in  plant 
foods — potash,  nitrates  and  phosphoric 
-matter — and  learn  the  lessons  of  irriga- 
tion and  the  fact  that  under  its  practise 
the  waters  which  bring  fecundity  to  the 
crops  he  has  planted  bring  also  constant 
fertilizing  matter  to  enrich  the  soil,  so 
that  future  crops  will  fructify,  and  this 
will  continue  without  diminution  forever. 

We  must,  however,  face  conditions. 
There  is  a  limited  amount  of  water  in  the 
streams  of  the  West  which  is  even 
more  restricted  than  the  scant  alluvial 
areas  which  without  irrigation  are  barren 
wastes.  The  government  already  realizes 
that  a  time  approaches  when  these  waters 
will  all  be  under  service,  and  it  is  al- 
ready casting  about  for  an  answer  to 
satisfy  the  land-hungry  farmer  who  in 
the  future  will  ask  for  lands  from  which 
to  gain  a  living  for  his  family. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  Investigates 

Through  the  scientists  of  its  Bureau 
of  Soils,  the  Department  of  Interior  is 
examining  the  lands  of  our  great  West 
with  an  idea  of  finding  some  way  to 
cause  the  fertile  sections,  which  are  free 
from  alkali  or  other  deleterious  salts,  to 
bear  without  irrigation.  The  fact  that 
this  work  is  being  indulged  seriously  is 
the  best  evidence  which  can  now  be  pre- 
sented that  an  ultimate  solution  is  to 
be  expected,  and  in  that  solution  lies  a 
matter  of  great  interest"  to  the  farmer  of 
the  future. 

To-day  there  are  many  farms  to  be 
had,  and  while  there  are  many  farmers 
who  will  take  them,  there  are  still,  and 
for  some  years  will  be.  many  irrigated 
sections  in  our  West  where  ■  one  may 
establish  a  new  home.  Perhaps  his  acre- 
age will  perforce  be  small,  yet  his  re- 
turns an  acre  will  be  relatively  greater, 
for  with  irrigation  uncertainty-  is  elimi- 
nated ;  and  if  his  lands  are  in  the  southern 
portions,  where  there  is  no  frost,  he  can 
count  on  more  than  one  crop  from  the 
same  land  each  year.-  If  he  grows  alfal- 
fa, he  can  raise  eight  crops :  thus  his 
twenty-acre  farm  yields  perhaps  as  much 
as  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  a  cli- 
mate where  but  one  cutting  is  possible. 

Charles  R.  Price. 

The  Advancing  Farmer 

It  has  been   pointedly   remarked  that 
the  addition  of  a  new  fact  to  a  farmer's 
mind  often  increases  the  amount  of  har 
vest  more  than  the  addition  of  acres  to 
his  estate. 

The  aim  of  the  national  government 
and  state  officials  who  are  issuing  agri- 
cultural publications  is  to  show  how  to 
increase  crop  yields  at  the  least  cost  and 
to  keep  the  farmer  fully  posted.  K. 


Principal  Irrigation  Projects  of  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
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ANNUAL  RAIN 
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RAILROADS 

NEAREST 

TOWN 

COMPLETED 

210,000 

Salt  River 

Arizona 

f6 .300.000 

160  to  $150 

5  to  10 

Probably 
$30 

*45 

Not  Decided 

Probably 

$1.60 

75c 

120  to  20 

1100 

3  to  10 

S  P..  A  T. 
&  St.  Fe 

Phoenix 

1910-11 

30,000 

Orland 

California 

1.200.000 

$25  to  $100 

Constant 

40 

121  to  26 

250 

17 

S.  P. 

Orland 

1910 

100.000 

Yuma 

Calif.-Ariz. 

4.500.000 

130  to  $100  " 

5  to  10 

Probably 
$50 

20 

Not  Decided 

118  to  22 

90  to 

220 

25< 

3.  P. 

Yuma 

1909 

140,000 

Uncom- 
pahgre 

Colorado 

5.600,000 

$15  to  $500 

5  to  10 

Probably 
$35 

Probably  40 

Not  Decided 

98  to  -10 

5500 

6  to  11 

D.&R.G. 

Montrose 

Partly  in 

1909 

50,000 

Grn  d  Valley 

Colorado 

2,250.000 

Soma  Pub  Land 
$40  to  $300 

S 

Probably 

Probably 

Probably 

4600 

11 

Col.  Mid. 

Grand 

1911 

$40 

20  to  80 

50c 

D.&R.G. 

Junction 

130,000 

Minidoka 

Idaho 

3.260.000 

So  Pub.  Land 
Various  Prices 

5  to  10 

Some  al  $22 

40  to  160 

Not  Decided 

104  to  -20 

4200 

15 

O.  S.  L. 

Rupert 

1909 

300,000 

Payette- 
Boise 

Idaho 

9.000.000 

$50  and  Up 

Probably 
$30 

Average  40 

40c  for  Grav- 
ity System 

100  to  Zero 

2600 

6  to  13 

O.  3.  L. 

Boise 

Several  Years 

10.000 

Garden  City 

Kansas 

350,000 

$75  and  Up 

Constant 

$35 

160 

$2.75 

110  to  -20 

2925 

20 

A  T.  & 
St.Fe 

Garden  City 

1908 

32,000 

Huntley 

Montana 

900.000 

Some  Pub.  Land 

5  to  10 

$30 

Average  40 

60c 

100  to -35 

3000 

12 

N.  P. 
C  B.&Q. 

Billings 

1908 

200,000 

Milk  River 
(&  St.  Mary) 

Montana 

5.000.000 

50*  Pub.  Land 
$25  to  $40 

Probably 

$25 

160 

Not  Decided 

105  to  -45 

2300 

135* 

G.  N. 

Malta 

Several  Years 

276.000 

Sun  River 

Montana 

8.000.000 

Some  Pub.  and 
Soma  State  Land 

5 

$30 

40  to  176 

50c 

95.8  to -19.3 

3700 

12 

G.  M. 

Great  Falls 

16,000 
Acres  Now 

110.000 

North  Platte 

Neb.-Wyo. 

3.850.000 

$10  to  $50 

• 

$35 

80  Acres 
Irrigable 

40c 

100  to 
Below  Zero 

4000 

9tol8 

B.&M  R 

Gurney 

Part  Now 

160.000 

Truckee- 
Carson 

Nevada 

4.800.000 

Some  Pub.  Land 

5  to  10 

$30 

40  to  160 

Actual  Cost 
Prob'ly  40c 

105  to  Zero 

4000 

2  to  4 

S.P..C.P. 

Fallon 

Almost 
Finished 

20,000 

Carllbad 

New  Mexico 

640,000 

$30  to  $85 
and  Up 

5  to  10 

$31 

160 

,  A  boot  75c 

112  to  -5 

3100 

13 

Pecos 
Valley 

Carlsbad 

A  Few 

Months 

10.000 

Hondo 

New  Mexico 

370.000 

$25  to  $400 

10 

$30 

160 

Not  Decided 

102  to  -25 

3570 

14 

A.  T.  & 
•St.  Fe 

Roswell 

Now 

20.000 

Leasburg 

New  Mexico 

200.000 

$75  and  Up 

5  to  10 

Probably 
$40 

160 

Estimated 

at  40c 

110  to  Zero 

3800 

11 

A.  T.  & 
St.  Fe 

El  Paso 

Completed 

180.000 

Rio  Grande 

N.  M  .Tex. 
and  Mex. 

8.000,000 

No  Pub.  Land 
$10  to  |125 

5  to  10  in 
U.S.  Sections 

1*0- No  Ch  "re 
in  Mexico 

160 

Estimated 
at  40c 

106  to  1 

3900 

15 

A.  T.  & 
St.Fe 

El  Paso 

Several  Years 

40.000 

Baf'd-Tr'nt'n 
ul  WillUton 

N.  Dakota 

1 .240,000 

$10  to  $35 

5 

$38 

40  to  160 

70c  Plus  50c 
per  Acre 

100  to  -40 

1900 

15 

G.  N. 

Williston 

Several  Years 

66.000 

Lower 
Yellowstone 

V.  Dakota- 
Montana 

2.700.000 

Soma  Pub.  Land 
$10  to  $25 

5 

Probably 
$45 

Probably  80 

Not  Decided 

110  to  -50 

2000 

12  to 

N.  P., 
G.  N. 

Glcndivt  | 

1909 

20,000 

L'matilla 

Oregon 

1 .250,000 

$50  to  $200 

5  to  10 

$60 

10.20  to  40 

$1.00 

110  to  -6 

500 

I 

O.  R.  R. 
&  N. 

Hermiston 

Pan  Now 

190.000 

Klamaib 

Orcg.  Calif. 

4.400.000 

$15  to  $50 

5  or  More 

$25  to  $30 

Probably 
160 

About  50c 

100  to  -5 

4100 

14 

8.  P.,  CUR. 

Merrill 

%  Done 

100.300 

Belle 
Fourche 

S.  Dakota 

3.000,000 

Some  Pub.  Land 
$10  to  $20 

5  on 
Homestead 

$30  lor 
Main  System 

40 to  80  Acres 
Irrigable 

Actual  Cost 
Prob'ly  40c 

100  to 
Below  Zero 

3000 

14  to 

16 

c.  a>  IS.  W.. 
C.8.SH, 

c.at.*B«.r. 

Belle 
Fourche  j 

12.000 
Acres  Now 

30.000 

Strawberry 
Valley 

Utah 

1.500.000 

550  to  $200 

5  to  10 

Probably 
$50 

160 

Not  Decided 

99  to  -18 

4500 

18 

D.Jt  R.G..8.P 
L  A.  *  B.  T. 

Salem 

Several  Years 

8,000 

Planogan 

Washington 

500,000 

$80  to  $200 

Constant 

Probably 

$50 

40 

Not  Decided 

100  to 
Below  Zero 

1000 

Light 

None 

O'Knogan 

Almost  Done 

90.000 

Sunnyside 

Washington 

1,600.000 

$30  to  $1,000 

Constant 

Probably 
$50 

80 

Not  Decided 

104  to 
Below  Zero 

800 

6 

N.  P. 

Sunnyside 

1911 

24,000 

Tieton 

Washington 

1,500.000 

$50  to  $2,000 

5  to  10 

$65  to  $70 

40 

Not  Decided 

100  to 
Below  Zero 

1500 

6 

N.  P. 

North 
Yakima 

Several  Years 

20,000 

VVapato 

Washington 

600,000 

This  is  not  open 

for  scttlemen 

I.  Climate,  et 

c,  like  Tieto 

n  and  Sunnyt 

ide,  to  which 

It  is 

allied. 

N.  P. 

Several  Years 

150.000 

Shoshone 

Wyoming 

6.750.000 

Homestead 

5 

$45 

40  to  160 

11.00 

96  to -20 

4000 

6tol0 

C  B.&Q. 

Cody 

1910 

The  Land  Question 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  by 
*  S.  J.  Logan  in  £arm  and  Fireside  of 
November  10th,  entitled  "Farmers  Should 
Own  Their  Land."  I  cut  it  out  and  have 
carried  it  in  my  vest  pocket  till  to-day. 
As  I  took  it  out  and  re-read  it  I  came  to 
this  rather  surprising  statement:  "But 
aside  from  all  sentimental  considerations, 
most  people  have  a  desire  to  own  land, 
although  not  all,  by  any  means,  who 
cherish  this  desire  and  ambition,  will  be 
able  to  realize  its  gratification,  because 
there  is  not  enough  land  to  go  around, 
nor  anywhere  near  it." 

Without  reckoning  our  Colonial  pos- 
sessions and  excluding'  also  the  water 
areas,  there  are  in  the  United  States, 
in  round  numbers,  2272,000,000  acres: 
that  is  twenty-eight  and  one  half  acres 
to  each  person,  or  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  acres  to  every  family,  dividing  the 
population  into  families  of  rive. 

In  the  state  of  Texas  there  are  168,- 
044,040  acres:  so  that  if  all  the  people 
now  in  the  United  States  were  located  in 
Texas,  there  would  be  something  over 
two  acres  to  each  person,  or  eleven  acres 
to  every  family  of  five. 

In  Belgium  there  are  7,278,720  acres, 
and  there  are  6,690,000  people,  or  one 
and  one  tenth  acres  to  each  person,  or 
five  and  one  half  acres  to  each  family  of 
five.  If  Texas  were  populated  as  thicklv 
as  Belgium  it  would  support  153,000,000 
people,  or  nearly  as  many  again  as  there 
are  now  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  United  States  were  populated 
like  Belgium  it  would  contain  2,066.- 
000,000  people  and  give  them  one  and 
one_  tenth  acres  apiece,  or  five  and  one 
half  acres  to  every  family  of  five. 

Of  course,  if  the  water  areas  were 
taken  into  account,  it  would  greatly  en- 
large the  above  results.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  intensive  farming.  Often  the 
amount  of  production  depends  vastly 
more  on  the  labor  expended  than  on 
the  area  occupied.  The  amount  of  ter- 
ritory taken  up  at  the  present  time  in 
this  country  in  the  support  of  a  family 
is  in  most  cases  absurdly  large. 

Another  consideration  fs  that  as  intelli- 
gence and  humane  sentiments  increase 
there  will  be  less  and  less  mere  dead 
muscular  labor  required,  and  the  food 
consumed  and  clothing  used  will  be  less. 

Other  considerations  in  the  same  line 
might  be  mentioned,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  people  so  fill- 
ing up  God's  earth  that  there  will  not  be 
room  enough  for  them.  If  that  day 
comes  it  will  be  when  the  oceans  are 
dried  up  and  the  sun's  heat  is  exhausted. 

C.  Hardox. 

New  Saws 

Some  farmers  think  that  the  man  who 
feeds  the  world  ought  to  eat  at  the  first 
table.    The  farmer  is  seldom  wrong. 

The  winning  plan  of  farming  in  the 
Eastern  states  is  to  experiment  with  new 
crops  and  adopt  new  methods  of  culture. 

One  county  in  Tennessee  has  decided  to 
spend  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
building  good  roads.  Thus  the  cause  of 
good  roads  progrcs-cs. 

In  Venezuela  grows  a  cow  tree,  the 
sap  of  which  is  used  for  milk.  If  such  a 
tree  would  thrive  in  this  country  we 
might  expect  to  find  whole  orchards  of  it 
on  dishonest  dairies. 

In  Kansas  two  thousand  farmers  are 
called  to  the  telephone  at  one  time  and 
informed  of  proposed  meetir  ts  of  interest 
to  them.  The  rural  phone  has  come  to 
stay,  that  the  farmer  might  learn  all  the 
news  by  staying  at  home — if  he  wants  to 
do  so. 

Farmers*  elevators  are  growing  more 
popular.  In  one  live  community  .sixty- 
five  shares  were  disposed  of  in  one  day. 
which  was  two  thirds  of  the  shares 
necessary  to  insure  success  of  the  plan. 
Where  the  farmers'  elevator  has  had  a 
chance,  the  grain  marked  is  from  two  to 
five  cents  higher  than  elsewhere. 

A  plan  which  every  community  should 
adopt  is  that  every  farmer  should  place 
his  own  name  and  the  name  of  his  farm 
on  his  road  gate.  This  seems  to  be  about 
as  important  as  that  the  name  of  every 
street  should  be  visible  in  the  cities.  The 
man  driving  through  the  country  easily 
finds  the  place  he  wants.  Besides,  it  adds 
interest  and  pleasure  to  all  passing  by. 

One  man  who  has  made  the  science  of 
telepathy  a  study  thinks  he  can  succeed 
in  transferring  his  thought  in  the  form 
of  a  question  as  to  the  kind  of  food  de- 
sired to  the  mind  of  a  horse,  and  then 
being  able  to  read  the  thought  of  the 
horse  in  reply,  as  to  whether  it  wants 
corn.  oats,  hay,  or  would  rather  be  turned 
out  in  the  pasture. 

The  greatest  puzzle 

Any  farmer  ever  knew 
Is  how  to  run  his  farm 

Without  himself  running,  too. 

W.  J.  Burtscher. 


Around  the  Farm 

Items  of  Interest  and  Value  to  the  Progressive  Farmer 


Some  Practical  Advice 

A railroad  man  writes  from  Boston, 
Ohio,  that  he  has  a  hundred  and 
ten  acres  of  land,  fifty  of  which 
'  is  good  plow  land,  the  balance  pasture 
land — that  is,  mostly  too  rough  to  culti- 
vate. He  has  been  railroading  for  twenty- 
six  years,  and  is  now  earning  fifty-five- 
dollars  a  month.  There  is  a  debt  on  the 
land  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  he 
naturally  wants  to  get  it  off.  What  he 
wants  to  know  is :  Shall  he  hold  onto 
his  job  and  rent  the  land,  or  shall  he 
go  on  it  and  farm  it  himself? 

If  that  is  not  a  nut  for  a  stranger  to 
crack,  I  never  saw  one.  From  the  way 
he  writes,  I  judge  the  man  to  be  a  steady, 
hard  worker,  or  he  would  not  have  held 
his  job  for  so  long  time.  But  when  it 
comes  to  farming,  the  question  that  is 
vital  is:  Is  he  a  practical  farmer?  Evi- 
dently he  is  not.  Then  would  it  be  safe 
for  him  to  give  up  his  job  and  tackle 
that  farm  and  the  debt  of  two  thousand 
dollars?  Before  he  does  it  he  must  have 
some  practical  experience,  and  to  get  that 
he  should  hire  for  a  year  to  a  good 
farmer  not  far  from  where  the  farm  is 
located.  He  will  then  know  about  what 
he  has  to  do.  I  rather  think  that  if  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  work 
this  problem  out,  he  will  do  it.  He  must 
not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions  and  to 
learn  all  he  can  about  cultivation,  plant- 
ing, varieties  of  crops,  feeding  and  man- 
aging stock,  profits  to  be  obtained,  in 
fact  everything  connected  with  practical 
farming.  He  should  not  only  keep  track 
of  how  his  employer  farms,  but  also  how 
the  neighboring  farmers  manage  their 
business.  If  he  will  keep  his  eyes  open 
and  his  wits  about  him  he  will  learn 
enough  in  one  year  to  give  him  a  safe 
start.  And  after  he  gets  fairly  started 
he  will  make  a  go  of  it. 

Business  Principles  and  Farming 

I  know  two  men  who  knew  no  more 
about  practical  farming  than  this  man 
does,  who  hired  to  farmers  for  a  year, 
then  wfcht'on  farms  they  owned,  and  in 
five  years  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most 
thorough  and  success- 
ful farmers  in  their 
locality.  One  of  them 
had  been  a  grocery- 
man  fifteen  years,  and 
the  other  a  brick 
mason.  They  had  in- 
vested their  savings  in 
small  farms,  and  as 
soon  as  they  felt  safe, 
had  given  up  their 
trades  and  tackled  the 
farming  problem.  To 
see  them  now  one 
would  never  suspect  - 
for  a  moment  that 
either  ever  had  been 
anything  but  a  farmer. 
The  groceryman 
knows  to  a  penny 
what  his  receipts  and 
expenses  are,  and  how 
much  a  crop  or  a 
bunch  of  pigs  nets  him. 
He  keeps  his  books  as 
carefully  as  when  in 
the  store.  The  brick 
mason  keeps  fairly 
good  accounts  and 
knows  what  he  is  do- 
ing^ He  has  good 
brick  walks  about  the 
place,  brick  and  con- 
crete floors  in  his 
stables  and  feed  pens, 
and  one  can  easily  note  that  he  believes 
in  bricks  and  concrete,  for  he  is  planning 
to  have  all  his  buildings  made  of  these 
materials. 

Another  Ohio  man  who  says  he  has 
been  in  the  lumber  business  all  his  life 
has  a  farm  of  a  hundred  and  forty-nine 
acres,  part  rich  valley  and  part  clay  up- 
land, and  he  is  about  to  move  onto  it 
and  try  his  hand  at  farming.  As  the 
farm  is  very  finely  situated,  and  he  is 
not  in  debt,  he  will,  without  a  doubt, 
make  a  success  of  it.  By  taking  special 
note  of  what  his  neighbors  grow  in  the 
way  of  crops,  and  what  kind  of  stock 
has  proved  most  profitable  with  them, 
and  getting  the  advice  of  the  best  farm- 
ers in  the  locality,  he  will  be  able  to 
advance  without  difficulty.  Let  me  say 
just  here  that  he  will  find  quite  a 
diversity  of  opinion  among  even  old,  ex- 
perienced farmers  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  the  land  and  stock,  but  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
Have  them  produce  facts  with  the  figures, 
and  one  can  soon  decide  the  best  course 


to  pursue,  and  the  right  sort  of  stock 
to  keep.  Many  old  farmers  are  in  a 
rut,  and  are  determined  to  "stay  there, 
and  their  advice  is  not  worth  much,  but 
the  live,  right- down  to  date  farmer  who 
can  give  a  good  and  practical  reason  for 
his  methods,  and  the  figures  "to  support 
what  he  says,  is  the  man  to  watch  and 
pattern  after.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of 
very  positive  guessers  among  farmers, 
and  their  opinions  are  scarcely  worth 
listening  to.  If  a  farmer  is  making 
money  his  ideas  are  the  ones  to  take 
under  consideration. 

I  would  suggest  to  these  querists  that 
they  get  in  touch  with  the  experiment 
stations  of  their  state,  and  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
and  get  the  bulletins  that  are  sent  out, 
and  read  them  carefully.  Some  of  them, 
of  course,  will  not  be  applicable  to  the 
locality  in  which  one  lives,  and  in  mak- 
ing application  for  them  one  should 
state  that  he  desires  only  such  as  will 
benefit  him.  For  instance,  a  bulletin  on 
growing  oranges  would  be  of  no  value 
to~a  farmer  in  Ohio,  but  one  on  the  best 
method  of  selecting  seed  corn  would, 
because  it  contains  the  practise  of  suc- 
cessful corn  growers,  and  tells  one  what 
he  would  be  a  long  time  in  finding  out 
by  experimenting  on  his  own  hook. 

The  Young  Man  and  the  Office 

A  young  man  who  says  he  is  eighteen 
years  old  and  .  making  his  way  in  the 
world  alone  writes  from  Pennsylvania 
and  asks  several  questions.  He  is  taking 
a  course  in  bookkeeping,  probably  a  so- 
called  correspondence  course,  and  thinks 
that  when  he  is  "graduated"  he  would 
like  to  get  a  position  in  some  office  where 
the  work  is  not  so  hard  and  rough  as  on 
the  far-m. 

Some  of  the  "correspondence  courses" 
are  well  enough,  but  the  principal  ob- 
jection to  that  method  of  teaching  is  the 
promises  held  out  to  "graduates" — prom- 
ises of  soft  jobs  and  fat  places  in  fine 
offices  waiting  for  just  the  persons  these 
"graduates'^  are.  When  the  "schools"  get 
the  person's  money  and  have  given  him 


world's  workers.  If  he  saves  his  money 
and  avoids  all  wasteful  and  foolish  habits 
he  will  soon  be  owning  a  home  of  his 
own  and  pushing  well  to  the  front. 

Learning  a  Trade 

A  totally  different  sort  of  letter  comes 
from  a  young  man  twenty-three  years 
old,  who  emphatically  declares  that  he 
has  wasted  about  two  years  of  his  life  in 
a  great  city,  and  now  returns  to  the 
country  much  wiser  and  madder.  He 
spent  a  year  learning  what  is  considered 
a  good  trade  with  lots  of  money  in  it. 
He  went  to  a  certain  big  city  and  soon 
secured  work  at  his  trade.  His  employer 
was  a  rather  independent,  forceful  man 
who  believes  in  giving  every  man  a 
chance  to  make  what  he  can — letting  the 
first-class  steady  worker  go  to  the  front 
and  get  the  fattest  jobs  and  the  third- 
rate  man  look  out  for  himself.  If  he 
gets  drunk  and  is  unfit  for  work,  send 
him  back  to  get  himself  into  the  form  of 
a  man  again  and  fit  to  do  as  good  work 
as  the  best,  or  give  him  third-class  work 
with  third-class  pay.  But  he  was  handi- 
capped. He  could  not  do  this  under 
union  rules,  so  the  third-class  man  got 
the  same  pay  as  the  steady  young  man, 
and  the  latter  was  allowed  to  do  no 
more  work  than  the  other,  though  he 
was  ambitious  and  anxious  to  get  ahead. 
He  writes : 

"The  work  I  did  I  could  have  done 
easily  in  half  the  time,  and  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  work  a  couple  of  hours 
longer,  but  it  was  not  allowed.  So  I  had 
to  fool  around  about  four  hours  wishing 
I  had  something  to  do  to  add  to  my  in- 
come. Got  tired  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
quit.  I  have  come  back  to  the  land 
where  unions  .do  not  trouble  and  the 
walking  delegate  is  at  rest.  I  would  not 
advise  any  young  man  who  wants  to  be 
independent  and  get  ahead  as  fast  as 
possible  to  go  to  a  city  and  learn  a  trade, 
because  he  will  have  to  join  a  union,  and 
the  boss  will  tell  him  how  much  he  must 
do,  and  when  he  must  quit,  and  in  fact 
just  run  him.  If  a  young  man  does  not 
care,  but  likes  to  be  bossed  and  told  how 
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the  "course"  he  can  look  out  for  himself, 
Then  he  will  find  that  the  fat  places  are 
all  filled. 

This  young  man  has  about  the  same 
sort  of  dreams  that  most  young  men 
have,  dreams  from  which  some  awaken 
early  and  some  later  in  life.  Those  who 
awaken  early  are  such  as  have  a  good, 
practical  friend  to  advise  and  aid  them, 
one  whose  advice  they  will  listen  to.  It 
is  plain  that  this  young  man  is  a  good 
worker  and  has  in  him  the  making  of  a 
good  man.  Just  now  he  has  become  a 
little  restless  and  would  like  a  change 
of  some  sort.  I  would  suggest  that  he 
seek  a  new  location,  if  he  can  do  so 
without  fear  of  homesickness.  I  would 
suggest  that  he  remain  where  he  is  a  few 
months,  then  pack  up  his  belongings  and 
go  to  northern  Kansas  or  southern  Ne- 
braska and  find  a  good  farmer  to  work 
for,  and  hire  for  about  eight  months  or 
a  year.  This  will  tend  to  develop  him 
and  make  a  full  man  of  him.  Then  he 
will  begin  to  see  his  way  clearer,  and 
will  soon  get  into  his  place  among  the 


much  he  must  do,  and  likes  to  work  with 
men  who  do  a  slobber  job,  and  dilly- 
dally about  to  make  it  last  as  long  as 
possible,  and  likes  to  sit  about  and  listen 
to  nonsense  five  or  six  hours  a  day  and 
just  let  the  days  come  and  go  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  he  should  get  into 
some  trade  in  the  city.  I  have  too  much 
independence  in  my  make-up  to  be 
chained  down  to  a  union  and  ordered  to 
do  just  thus  and  so  or  get  slugged.  I 
always  had  a  hankering  for  the  farm, 
but  thought  I  could  make  money  faster 
and  get  one  sooner  by  following  a  good 
trade.  That  is  why  I  went  to  the  city. 
If  I  had  been  allowed  to  work  as  I 
pleased  I  would  have  had  a  farm  in  about 
five  or  six  years,  because  I  could  have 
made  the  price  in  about  that  time.  As 
it  was,  I  could  not  have  done  it  in  fif- 
teen years.  I  have  nothing  against  the 
unions  except  that  they  destroy  inde- 
pendent action,  and  put  the  poor  worker 
on  an  equality  with  the  best,  and  there 
is  no  incentive  to  improvement." 
Many   a   young   farmer  boy  who  is 


anxious  to  leave  the  farm — who  is  count- 
ing the  days  to  the  time  when  he  will  be 
his  own  master  and  can  go  to  the  city 
to  "get  rich" — may  read  with  profit  the 
above  words  from  one  who  went  there 
and  learned  a  good  deal  in  a  short  time. 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  present  is 
a  good  time  to  stick  pretty  close  to  the 
farm.  If  one  is  crowded  off  the  home 
farm  it  is  a  good  idea  to  stick  to  the 
country  and  hire  to  a  farmer.  One  who 
understands  farming  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  a  place  not  very  far 
from  home,  and  wages  for  skilled  farm 
hands  are  very  good. 

If  a  young  man  has  studied  as  he 
worked  and  knows  what  should  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it,  he  can  have  his  choice 
of  many  good  places  in  almost  any  farm- 
ing section,  and  a  farmer  will  give  him 
the  highest  wages  he  can  afford  to  hold 
him.  I  know  a  young  man  who  has 
-worked  for  the  same  farmer  six  years. 
The  farmer  is  well  along  in  years  and 
does  little  more  than  chore  about  the 
place,  while  the  young  man  is  really  the 
manager  as  well  as  hired  man.  A  dozen 
farmers  are  ready  to  bid  for  his  services 
whenever  he  leaves  his  present  employer. 
The  old  man  treats  him  like  a  son,  and 
I  understand  he  will  work  the  farm  this 
year  for  half  the  crop,  the  old  gentleman 
furnishing  the  working  outfit.  The  owner 
says  the  young  man  will  turn  over  to 
him  almost  as  much  an  acre  as  he  could 
grow  on  it  himself  if  he  kept  entire  con- 
trol. 

Farming  is  becoming  more  and  more 
of  a  science,  and  the  young  man  who 
masters  it  is  sure  of  work  at  good  wages, 
and  sure  to  become  owner  of  a  farm. 

Fred  Grundy. 

Short  Stops 

Each  kind  of  soil  on  your  farm  has 
certain  needs  and  certain  possibilities. 
Supply  the  needs,  plant  selected  seed,  and 
the  crop  must  prove  profitable. 

Reports    from    every    section    of  the 
country  indicate  that  times  are  improv- 
ing and  confidence  in  immediate  business 
prosperity    is  increas- 
ing. 

To  be  wide  awake 
and  a  little  ahead  of 
the  times  seems  to  be 
a  chronic  symptom  on 
our  Pacific  coast. 
What  the  people  in 
that  section  fail  to 
invent  or  improve  or 
utilize  is  certain  to  be 
a  matter  of  the  ex- 
tremest  unimportance. 

It  borders  on  the 
marvelous  to  realize 
that  within  two  hours 
after  green  pea  vines 
are  mowed  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  cannery 
the  peas  are  separated 
from  the  pods,  graded, 
labeled  and  boxed  for 
market  without  hav- 
ing been  touched  by 
human  hands. 

In    1895,    Sir  Jo'hn 
Lawes,     of  Rotham- 
sted   wrote :     "A  day 
will    come    when  we 
shall    cultivate  our 
plants    by    adding  to 
the  soil  the  necessary 
micro-organisms  that 
may  be  lacking."  But 
a   few    months  there- 
after a  patent  was  taken  out  for  a  sub- 
stance known  as  "nitragine"  to  furnish 
bacteria  to  leguminous  plants. 

Certain  enthusiastic  friends  of  the 
farmer  expect  to  raise  the  standard  of 
farm  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
great  expectations  will  be  realized.  The 
farmer  should  get  the  largest  possible 
return  in  money,  comfort,  social  and  in- 
tellectual advantages  that  can  be  obtained 
in  any  occupation.  Better  roads  and  con- 
solidated, graded  district  schools  may 
help  solve  the  problem. 

The  Agricultural  Federation  of  Ger- 
many numbers  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  thousand  members.  The  object  of 
this  society  is- to  supply  its  constituents 
with  seed,  manure,  machinery,  etc.,  at 
prices  considerably  below  those  demanded 
by  commerce.  '  The  membership  is  in- 
creasing. During  the  past  year  nine 
thousand  meetings  and  lectures  were  held 
by  the  society  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  has  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  affiliated  branches.       W.  M.  K. 
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The  Boy  and  the  Farm 

One  of  the  Eastern  granges  is  again 
giving  particular  attention  to  the 
problem  how  to  keep  the  boys  on 
the  farm.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
another,  still  more  pressing  problem  re- 
lating to  the  farm  youth,  and  this  is  how 
to  keep  the  farm  boy  in  school. 

The  great  need  of  the  times  in  modern 
agriculture  is  not  to  secure  more  muscle, 
but  more  brains  and  more  knowledge. 
Any  father  who  imagines  that  he  can 
make  his  boy  love  the  farm  and  farm 
work  by  bringing  him  up  to  believe  that 
farm  work  consists  mostly  of  doing 
chores,  and  swinging  the  hoe,  or  walk- 
ing behind  the  plow,  is  wofully  mistaken. 
Any  work  which  calls  for  the  exer- 
cise of  muscle  only,  and  not  of  brains, 
is  dull  and  uninteresting  to  a  lively 
youngster.  The  farm  youth  is  more  than 
a  mere  machine,  and  does  not  like  to  be 
used  as  such.  But  even  the  lowliest 
work  on  the  farm,  and  may  this  be  ditch- 
ing with  shovel  and  spade,  can  be  made 
interesting  if  thought  and  study  is  di- 
rected upon  it.  Teach  the  boy  to  keep 
his  mind  busy  while  using  his  hands  in 
the  performance  of  mechanical  tasks. 
That  really  is  the  secret. 

The  starting  point  of  such  farm  train- 
ing, of  course,  is  in  the  school.  There 
is  where  the  foundation  must  be  laid. 
The  boy  who  is  taken  out  of  school  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  having  absolved 
his  regular  course  in  "the  three  R's"  and 
a  few  other  common  studies,  but  never 
having  his  interest  aroused  for  higher 
studies,  'and  especially  for  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  nature  and  activities  of 
farm  life,  or  human  existence  in  general, 
is  not  in  fit  condition  to  meet  and  solve 
the  various  problems  which  will  confront 
him  on  the  farm.  He  may  be  able  "to 
farm  it"  as  his  fathers  have  done  it  be- 
fore him,  but  he  will  not  likely  take  much 
interest  in  his  work,  or  acquire  an  un- 
dying love  for  farming  as  an  occupation. 

In  short,  the  demands  which  the  de- 
tails of  modern  soil  operations,  especially 
in  the  higher  lines  and  branches,  make 
on  its  devotees  for  knowledge  and  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  brains,  are 
such  that  the  person  who  has  not  much 
more  education  or  experience  than  the 
boy  who  leaves  school  at  fourteen  is  not 
able  to  meet  them.  Naturally  and  nec- 
essarily, the  youngster  who  faces  such 
demands  and  conditions  must  feel  his 
helplessness  and  become  easily  discour- 
aged and  ready  to  quit  a  (to  him)  so 
unpromising  field  of  activity. 

You  cannot  take  a  boy  out  of  school 
at  fourteen  and  expect  him  to  make  a 
competent  farmer,  with  all  his  heart  and 
his  mind  and  thoughts  in  farm  work.  A 
few  years  of  the  right  kind  of  training 
added  to  his  regular  ante- fourteen  school- 
ing— training  which  will  put  in  his  pos- 
session the  elementary  facts  and  theories 
of  the  conditions  of  things  natural,  and 
of  the  natural  phenomena  around  him — 
will  put  him  in  the  position  to  go  at 
his  life  work  understand  ingly,  so  that  he 
can  apply  his  knowledge  to  practical  use 
in  his  daily  work,  and  keep  his  brain 
active  while  his  hands  are  busy.  If  he 
sees  a  chance  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  situation,  rather  than  be  a  drudge 
and  a  slave,  he  will  see  enough  in  farm 
life  and  farm  work  to  attract  and  keep 
him  tied  to  the  farm  by  garlands  of  roses 
rather  than  by  the  chains  of  necessity  or 
compulsion. 

To  keep  the  boy  in  school  may  be  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  how 
to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm. 

T.  Greiner. 

Our  Friends  the  Birds 

Mot  so  very  long  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
standing  up  for  the  birds,  speaking 
especially  in  behalf  of  the  robin,  in  spite 
of  his  disposition  to  help  himself  to  our 
cherries,  and  some  other  fruits.  A  man 
clown  East  pitched  into  me  "like  sixty," 
telling  me  that  I  was  a  sentimentalist 
and  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking 
about.  The  birds,  he  said,  did  a  wonder- 
ful sight  of  injury  to  many  kinds  of 
crops,  especially  fruit. 

Just  now  a  report  of  the  national  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  comes  to  my 
notice,  stating  that  we  as  farmers  in  this 
country  suffer  a  money  loss  of  not  less 
than  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  from 
insects.  The  biological  survey  of  the 
same  department  believes  that  the  birds 
of  different  kinds  are  the  greatest  aid 
to  the  farmers  in  their  fight  against  the 
pest  of  bugs  and  worms. 

Naturally  I  feel  pretty  good  about  this. 
It  does  a  fellow  good  to  know  that  so 
big  a  man  as  Uncle  Sam  stands  at  his 
back.  All  the  little  chaps  may  chirp  to 
their  hearts'  content  if  our  Great  Father 


sounds  the  trumpet  note  in  favor  of  our 
friends  the  birds. 

Every  spring  a  bluebird  comes  early 
to  make  its  nest  in  a  hollow  place  in  an 
apple  tree  in  our  yard.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  the  same  one  every  time  or 
not,  but  I  like  to  think  it  is.  There  is 
something  fine  about  it  to  me  that  this 
bird  should  feel  so  sure  that  he  is  in  a 
friendly  country  that  he  should  want  to 
come  back  year  after  year  to  live  in  the 
old  apple  tree.  It  stirs  my  heart  to  see 
him  peer  over  into  the  hollow  place  to  see 
if  everything  is  just  as  he  left  it  last  fall 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  South. 
His  satisfied  look  as  he  comes  out  and 
goes  at  it  to  clean  house  and  bring  in 
new  material  for  the  furnishing  of  his 
house  for  the  coming  season  does  me 
great  good.  Why,  I  would  fight  for  that 
bird. 

So  with  all  the  rest.  When  the  men 
cut  one  of  the  telephone  poles  that  stand 
near  our  farm  home  they  left  a  big 
sliver  at  the  upper  end.  This  has  warped 
in  the  sun,  so  that  the  top  is  sprung  out 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  main  part  ol  the 
pole.  Somehow  a  woodpecker  one  day 
discovered  that  when  he  drummed  on 
that  sliver  it  made  a  musical  sound.  It 
tickled  him  wonderfully.  The  ringing 
of  the  wire  seemed  to  be  just  what  he 
liked,  and  he  drummed  and  drummed  for 
a  long  time.  He  went  off  and  tried  it 
on  other  poles,  but  none  of  them  re- 
sponded as  did  the  sliver.  Here  he  comes 
and  plays  his  harp  every  summer,  and  I 
like  to  hear  him. 

What  difference  does  it  make  that 
these  birds  eat  now  and  then  a  bit  of 
fruit?  I  like  it  myself.  If  I  could  not 
get  it  any  other  way  I  don't  know  but 
I  should  be  tempted  to  steal  it.  But  if 
I  paid  back  for  what  I  took  as  well  as 
the  birds  do,  would  vou  call  it  stealing, 
after  all? 

Nobody  knows  how  many  birds  there 
are  in  this  country,  of  course,  but  out  in 
Illinois  they  have  been  taking  the  best 
bird  census  they  could ;  and  basing  an 
estimate  on  that,  the  friends  of  the  birds 
tell  us  there  may  be  something  like  a 
billion  and  a  half  of  these  feathered 
friends.  Seems  like  a  gouu  many;  and 
yet,  when  we  think  that  they  have  to 
stand  watch  and  ward  over  842,000,000 
acres  of  land,  the  number  grows  small 
proportionately.  We  wish  there  were 
more  of  them. 

Another  pleasing  thing  about  this  is 
that  the  national  government  is  doing 
something  more  than  count  the  birds. 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  a  pretty 
busy  man,  but  not  too  much  so  to  think 
about  the  birds ;  and  under  his  direction 
within  the  past  five  years  twenty-three 
reserves  have  been  established  for  the 
protection  of  the  feathered  songsters  of 
the  fields.  These  are  partly  in  the  South, 
partly  in  the  northern  central  states, 
and  some  of  them  are  away  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  On  these  reservations  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  to  kill  a  single  bird 
or  even  to  molest  their  nests. 

How  bright  this  example  shines  in  con- 
trast with  the  determination  of  a  cer- 
tain person — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
person  is  a  woman — to  establish  a  farm 
down  on  Long  Island,  where  she  intends 
to  breed  birds  just  for  their  plumage. 
The  ostrich  and  smaller  birds  are  to  be 
raised  there;  but  does  it  not  seem  a  pity 
that  any  one,  and  especially  a  woman, 
should  turn  her  attention  to  bird  raising 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  money  there  is 
in  it  ?  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  never  would 
buy  one  of  these  feathers !  That  is,  I  do 
not  think  I  would.  But  how  can  I  tell 
what  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  woman? 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Disposing  of  Corn  Stalks 

WfHAT  to  do  with  old  corn  stalks  where 
"  stock  is  fed  is  often  a  problem.  It 
looks  untidy  to  let  them  lie,  and  if 
plowed  under  they  lie  unrotted  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  fertilizing  value  of 
a  ton  is  hardly  perceptible.  I  find  the 
best  way  is  to  rake  and  pile  them,  then 
pile  on  all  the  available  briers,  old  brush 
and  rubbish,  and  burn  them.  The  avail- 
able ash  is  then  right  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good  at  once.     C.  E.  Dams. 

Facts  for  the  Farmers 

Have  you  built  that  implement  house 
that  you  have  been  thinking  about  build- 
ing for  several  years,  perhaps?  When 
tools  are  housed  their  life  will  be  just 
about  doubled. 

Provide  plenty  of  bedding  in  the 
stables  and  you  will  be  able  to  make 
quite  a  large  amount  of  manure  to  apply 
to  the  land,  which  means  dollars  in  the 
pocket  and  better  land.  R.  B.  R. 


PRISCO 

COLD  BLAST 

The  Lantern  That 
DONt  SNEEZE 


MADE  OF  HEAVY 

IX  TIN 
NOT    LICHT  IC 


This  dome  sheds  water — 
prevent*  rutting  of  tin. 

Patented  wind-break  in- 
side of  solid  one-piece  dome. 
"A  Prisco  Lantern  don't 


Reinforced  metal  here — no 
raw  edges  to  cut  or  scratch 
the  hands. 

These  wire  clamp  guards 
hold  globe  secure  when 
tilted  back  for  trimming 
wick  or  cleaning  burner. 

Heavy,  specially  selected 
Prisco  globes— crystal 
dear. 

The  horizontal  perforations 
in  globe-plats  keep  wind 
from  striking  flame — there- 
fore, prevent  flickering 


This  heavy,  substantia]  riot 
is  firmly  clinched- - stands 
upright  to  receive 
finger. 

Tubes  fit  smoothly — no  raw 
edges.  Shoulder  is  heavily 
reinforced. 

The  heavy  flange  plate  with 
in  curled  edges  sheds 
moisture. 

Large  brass  burner,  with 
one-inch  wick  ready  for 
lighting.  Not  cheap  tin 
burner. 

Lift  is  positive  and  entirely 
behind  tuba  —  does  not 
project  to  catch  on  clothes, 
obstacles,  etc 

Patented  flame  expander 
gives  25  per  cent,  more 
light. 

Larger,  stronger  oil  fount- 
contains  more  oil.  lasts  long- 
er, makes  lantern  bora 
better. 


PIS 


MORE  LIGHT -LESS  BOTHER 

A  Better  Lantern 
If  it's  «  PRISCO 

Every  farmer  should  study  this  advertisement.  Read 
every  point  of  superiority  and  excellence.  PRISCO 
Lanterns  give  greater  value  to  you,  more  satisfaction 
in  the  use  of  a  lantern  and  more  money's 
worth  in  your  purchase. 

PRISCO  Lanterns  are  the  most  perfectly  constructed 
and  finished  lanterns  made.  They 
have  more  points  of  value  than 
any  other — note  the  reinforced 
and  hemmed  edges  ;  the  patented 
wind-break,  which  prevents  flick- 
ering ;  the  dome,  constructed  to 
shed  water  ;  the  smoothly  finished 
seams  and  joints  ;  and  above  all, 
the  patented  flame  expander,  which 
gives  25%  more  light  than  you 
could  get  out  of  any  other  lantern. 

Dont  fail  to  send  for  our  booklet — 

Lighting  the  Farm," — it  not  only  shows 
you  the  best  Lantern  to  use  for  every  pur- 
pose, but  it's  full  of  valuable  information. 
(Do  you  know  the  trimming  of  the  wick 
makes  75  per  cent,  difference  in  the  light  you 
tet»  (  It  also  tells  why  the  PRISCO  Lan- 
tern don't  sneers" — never  flickers,  and 
can't  blow  out  it's  money  in  your  pocket 
to  have  this  little  booklet.  A  posts]  card 
will  bring  it  to  your  house. 

Write  today. 

THE  PRITCHARO-STRONG  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


RATEKINS 100  BU.0ATS 

Ratekin'a  Big  Banner  100  Bushel  White  Oats— The  biggest,  prettiest,  plumpest  oat  in  existence.    Side  by 

side  with  common  sorts  they  yield  100  bushels  per  acre  where  other  sorts  make  but  25  to  35  bushels. 
Strong  stiff  straw;  sprangled  jieads;  ripens  early;  never  rusts,  blights  or  lodges.  There  is  none  like 
them,  and  when  our  stock  is  exhausted  there  is  no  more  to  be  had.  Samples  Mailed  Free.  Also  our 
Big  Illustrated  Catalog  of  farm,  field,  grass  and  garden  seeds.   A  postal  card  will  bring  them  to  your  door. 

Address.  RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAT  YOU 

to  use  our  FAKNEB'8  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  your 
(arm  In  doing  blacksmithlng  and  repairing.  We  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer's  Forges 
sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  twelve  years  in 
every  state  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  94x26 
inches,  11 H  Inch  blowers,  run  easy,  and  havo  all  the  first 
class  Qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  ^lYVZ 

as  large*  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  equal  in  every 
way  any  $10.00  forge  on  the  market,  and  aa  represented 

or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER  ^TMffl 

Forge  complete  13.60  or  one  Parmer's  Forge,  one  anvil 
and  vice  comb. nod.  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  {6.40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  nob  appear  again,  tw  Write  to-day*  Sond 
stamp  for  catalogue  No*  si  ana  testimonials. 

.  8.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Uic 


Sp»l,LPl,|rt. 
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Growing  Hay  for  Market 

It  may  seem  to  be  against  all  the  fixed 
rules  of  maintaining  fertility  of  the 
soil  for  future  crops  when  -i  mention 
hay  as  a  valuable  cash  or  market  crop 
to  be  sold  from  the  farm,  but  on  some 
farms  and  under  certain  conditions  I  be- 
lieve that  a  farmer  is  jrstified  in  depend- 
ing upon  hay  as  a  money  or  market  crop. 

One  of  the  points  that  commend  the 
growing  of  hay  for  market  is  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  may  set  aside  a  certain 
portion  of  his  land  for  growing  this  crop, 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  required 
to  keep  up  the  other  portion  of  the  farm 
during  the  whole  year.  On  most  all  of 
our  farms  there  -are  certain  portions  that 
are  adapted  to  growing  hay  and  that 
cannot  be  made  to  fit  nicely  into  any  ro- 
tation scheme  which  we  may  desire  to 
follow  in  growing  food  for 'our  live  stock. 
One  other  advantage  is  the  fact  that 
when  a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  is 
set  aside  for  growing  hay, 'the  other  fields 
may  be  fertilized  more  liberally  and  cul- 
tivated better,  thereby  making  fully  as 
much  profit  from  the  smaller  acreage  as 
when  the  whole  farm  was  worked  less 
intensely,  leaving  the  entire  market  value 
of  the  hay  crop  as  a  profit  over  the  old 
method  of  skimming  over  the  whole,  farm 
every  year. 

In  this  country  the  higher  market 
value  of  timothy  hay  over  hay  of  a  more 
proteinaceous  nature  makes  the  business 
of  growing,  hay  for  market  and  growing 
hay  for  feeding  live  stock  on  the  farm 
entirely  different  propositions.  It  is  al- 
ways advisable  for  us  to  grow  clover 
and  alfalfa  for  feeding  live  stock  on  the 
farm,  yet  the  demands  of  the  markets 
in  all  of  our  leading  cities  make  it  more 
profitable  for  us  to  grow  timothy  for 
market  than  to  grow  hay  which  com- 
mands a  less  cash  or  market  value. 

This  discrepancy  between  the  compar- 
ative feeding  value  and  the  selling  values 
of  clover  and  timothy  hay  in  our  leading 
markets  is  a  matter  that""  is  very  difficult 
for  the  average  farmer  to  understand, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  condition  which 
we  confront  when  we  are  growing  hay 
for  market.  When  the  demands  of  the 
nttgket  call  for  the  clear  timothy,  it  is; 
the  kind  we  must  supply  if  we  make  the 
most  money  from  our  business.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  induce  farmers  to  stop 
growing  clover  and  go  into  the  business 
of  growing  timothy  for  market,  but 
rather  to  explain  how  the  market  de- 
mands must  be  met,  regardless  of  the 
actual  feeding  value  of  the  hay. 

In  growing  hay  for  feeding  on  the 
farm  it  is-  always  advisable  to  grow  al- 
falfa, clover  or  some  member  of  the 
legume  family,  or  at  least  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these,  because  of  their  high 
protein  content  and  their  universally 
recognized  function  as  a  producer  of 
blood,  milk,  muscle  and  growth,  and  also 
because  of  the  known  value  of  these 
plants  in  improving  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  increasing  the  nitro- 
gen content  of  the  soils  in  which  they 
are  grown ;  but  hay  that  is  made  from 
these  plants  is  considered  too  laxative  in 
its  effects  for  feeding  city  work  horses 
under  conditions  existing  there,  and  as 
the  great  bulk  of  hay  sold  on  our  mar- 
kets is  consumed  by  city  horses,  this  ex- 
plains why  timothy  hay  seems  better 
adapted  as  a  market  hay.  This  demand 
has  caused  it  to  bring  a  price  far  in  ad- 
vance of  its  actual  feeding  value,  while 
clover  hay  has  not  been  in  demand  for 
feeding  off  the  farm  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  maintain  a  price  equal  to  its  actual 
feeding  value.  Many  farmers  believe  that 
timothy  -has  more  real  feeding  value,  be- 
cause it  will  command  a  better  price  on 
the  markets  of  the  country. 

When  seeding  the  ground  with  timothy, 
better  results  will  come  by  seeding  with- 
out a  nurse  or  robber  crop.  This  also 
applies  to  the  old  custom"  of  sowing 
clover  and  timothy  mixed  and  waiting 
until  the  grain  and  clover  had  held 
the  timothy  back  for  two  or  three  years 
and  then  expecting  it  to  come  on 
and  produce  large  and  profitable  crops. 
When  we  stop  to  think,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  average  yield  of  timothy  is  so 
small?  We  have  been  trying  to  smother 
it  out  with  grain  and  clover  for  the  first 
two  years  and  doing  all  that  we  could 
to  kill  it  out.  When  we  study  the  com- 
mon practise  of  growing  hay  on  our 
farms  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  get  as  good 
crops  as  we  do,  considering  the  care  we 
give  our  meadow  lands. 

When  a  field  is  selected  for  growing 
timothy  it  should  be  plowed  early  in  the 
summer  and  worked  thoroughly  until 
about  the  middle  of  August,  when  it 
should  be  seeded  with  timothy  and  about 
six  hundred  pounds  of  acid  fertilizer  and 
one  hundred  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash 


drilled  into  the  soil  three  inches  deep. 
The  reason  for  advising  this  large  appli- 
cation of  fertilizer  at  this  time  is  because 
it  is  impossible  to  fertilize  the  plants 
deep  enough  where  the  roots  will  find  it 
after  the  field  is  seeded.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  apply  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  to  a  field  after  the  grass  has 
become  thoroughly  seeded,  for  it  will 
become  fixed  in  the  surface  soil  and  at- 
tract the  roots  of  the  plants  in  that  di- 
rection rather  than  down  into  the  soil 
where  they  belong. 

Only  the  best  timothy  seed  should  be 
used,  and  it  can  best  be  applied  with  a 
wheelbarrow  seeder.  The  field  should 
be.  rolled  and  gone  over  with  a  light 
smoothing  harrow  with  the  teeth  set  well 
aslant.  When  the  grass  first  starts  in 
the  spring,  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used 
by  applying  broadcast  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
the  acre.  In  growing  market  hay  I  have 
supposed  that  the  farmer  had  practically 
withdrawn  that  particular  portion  of  his 
farm  from  his  regular  scheme  of  rotation, 
and  would  apply  his  manure  to  that  por- 
tion which  was  used  in  the  regular  rota- 
tion of  crops  which  were  grown  to  feed 
the  live  stock  that  were  kept  on  the 
farm.  Thus  I  am  recommending  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  hay  land. 
If  plenty  of  manure  was  made  to  use  for 
top  dressing  the  newly  seeded  land,  it 
would  not  be  best  to  purchase  nitrate 
of  soda ;  but  in  growing  hay,  good  results 
will  come  from  the  use  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  on  most  dairy  farms, 
either  by  direct  application  or  by  using 
as  floats  in  the  manure. 

I  have  seen  four  tons  of  good  timothy 
grown  on  an  acre  when  the  plans  I  have 
outlined  have  been  followed;  but  when 
four  tons  of  timothy  are  grown  on  an 
acre  it  will  not  grade  as  prime  timothy. 
Prime  timothy  will  not  usually  exceed 
one  to  one  and  one  half  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  so  it.  will  be  found  more~protitable 
to  grow  a  grade  lower  and  more  to  an 
acre.  Few  markets  of  the  country  will 
pay  the  price  demanded  by  the  growers 
of  primd  timothy. 

W.  Milton  Kelly. 
That  Slick-Tongued  Promoter 

Farmers  are  sometimes  too  easily  taken 
in  by  plausible  schemes  which  are 
in  fact  more  or  less  of  a  fraudulent  na- 
ture. Any  plan  that  offers  something  for 
nothing  or  a  great  deal  for  a  very  little 
is  sure  to  meet  the  favor  of  a  great  many 
people.  But  in  this  age  of  wide-spread 
information  the  agent  or  promoter  with 
a  fraudulent  scheme  ought  to  meet  with 
a  cold  reception  when  he  gets  out  among 
the  farmers.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
these  snides  still  find  rich  picking  in  the 
country. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  not  long 
ago  at  the  great  success  a  promoter  of  a 
Mexican  rubber  plantation  had  in  selling 
stock  in  my  community.  I  was  myself 
taken  in  by  such  a  scheme  about  ten  years 
ago.  But  I  have  had  experience  which  has 
made  me  wiser,  and  I  supposed  that  the 
general  information  which  the  public  has 
received  through  the  press  as  touching 
this  peculiar  and  special  means  of  separ- 
ating the  unwary  from  his  cash  had  en- 
lightened the  people  pretty  generally.  I 
was  mistaken,  however.  The  agent  was 
good  looking,  insinuating,  and  had  an 
air  of  sincerity.  In  about  a.  month's  time 
he  took  out  of  the  community  in  his 
commissions  alone  more  money  from  my 
neighbors  than  any  one  of  them  can  hope 
to  realize  from  his  farm  in  the  next  two 
years.  The  promises  he  made  for  the 
company  are  glowing.  But  the  investor 
is  several  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
property  in  which  he  has  bought  an  in- 
terest. He  is  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  offices  of  the  company.  He  does  not 
know  a  single  officer  of  the  company 
personally.  He  will  have  to  wait  eight 
long  years  before  even  the  promises  of 
returns  mature. 

One  thing  that  gave  the  promoter  a 
good  send  off  with  the  folks  here  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  re- 
tired minister  of  the  gospel,  who  for- 
merly resided  here,  and  who  introduced 
him  to  prospective  investors,  and  shared 
in  the  commissions.  The  minister  is  well 
known  for  honesty  and  integrity,  but 
this  deal  let  him  away  down  in  my  es- 
timation. I  very  much  fear  that  he  will 
not  stand  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
these  folks  when  they  discover  how  badly 
they  have  been  fooled.  The  ministry  is 
a  high  and  holy  office,  but  when  one  oc- 
cupying it  makes  his  position  a  business 
asset  he  reveals  an  ethical  code  that 
ought  to  make  wise  men  distrust  him 
somewhat  in  a  business  deal. 

Iowa.  .  M.  C.  Rameo. 
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PAINT  TALKS  No.  1— Exterior  Work 

"I  am  going  to  tell  a  number  of  specific  and  money-saving:  facts  in 
this  paper  from  month  to  month.  Space  is  limited  and  bare  facts  only 
can  be  stated.  Those  who  want  reasons,  explanations,  fuller  informa- 
tion, etc.,  need  only  write  National  Lead  Company. 

Exterior  paint  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  hot — cold 
—rainy— freezing.  No  risk  should  be  run  with  faulty 
materials  or  faulty  methods.  The  priming  coat  should 
not  be  ochre.  It  is  cheap  but  fatal.  The  best  primer— 
our  pure  White  Lead  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  some 
turpentine  (enough  to  drive  the  paint  into  the  pores 
of  the  wood)  and  a  bit  of  Japan  drier.  The  body  and 
finishing  coats  need  exactly  the  same  materials  but 
they  should  be  mixed  thicker. 

Points  to  Avoid — (a)  adulteration  in  pigment 
(a  guarantee  of  absolute  purity  goes  with  our  White 
Lead)  —  (ft)  adulteration  in  oil — (c) 
too  much  turpentine — (d)  inferior 
drier — (e)  also  stale  paint  should  not 
be  used.  Mix  the  ingredients  fresh 
1  for  each  job. 

Read  about  our  House-owners'  Painting  Outfits 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 
York,   Boston,    Buffalo,    Cincinnati,   Chicago,   Cleveland,  St.  Lonis, 
Philadelphia,   (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company) 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  and  Oil  Company) 


Painting  Outfit 
Free 

We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  House  -  o  w  n  e  r  s  * 
Painting  Outfit  No.  47. 
It  includes 

1 — Book  of  -color 
schemes  (state 
whether  yon  wish 
interior  or  exte- 
rior schemes). 

2  —  Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3 — I  nstrument 
for  detecting 
adultera tion  in 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 

Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House  -  owners'  Paint- 
ing Outfit  No.  47.  . 


More  Corn  in  the  Crib 

is  the  result  of  the  vigorous,  thrifty  plant  growth 
insured  immediately  upon  the  application  (at 
planting  time)  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Test  it  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free 

Let  us  send  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try,  ask- 
ing only  that  you  use  according  to.  our  directions,  and  let 
us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the 
best  results,  we  offer,  as  a  prize,  Prof.  Voorhees'  most  val- 
uable book  on  fertilizers,  their  composition,  and  how  to 
use  for  different  crops.    Handsomely  bound,  327  pages. 

Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  by  post-card  as  this  of- 
fer is  necessarily  limited.  "Grass  Growing  for  Profit," 
another  book  of  useful  information,  will  be  sent  free  to 
farmers  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  men- 
tioned in  which  this  advertisement  is  seen. 

Send  name  and  complete  address  on  a  post  card. 

WM.S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  NEW  YORK 


Old  Houses  Made  NEW  at  Small  Cost 
Write  for  Grand  FREE  MILL  WORK  CATALOG 


10  Specimen 
Bargains 


5000  Bargains  in  Doors, Windows,  Mouldings  and  AH 
Material  for  Stairs,  Porches,  Vestibules,  Grilles,  Etc 
Quality  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Anywhere. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  Free  Millwork  Catalog  showing 
all  kinds  of  material  for  building  or  remodeling.  Everything  in 
the  latest  styles  approved  by  best  architects.  Each  of  the  5000 
Items  offered  at  a  bargain  price.  You  can  buy,  direct  from 
America's  largest  plant,  whatever  you  require  for  modernizing 
both  exterior  and  interior  of  your  home.  All  styles  of  doors, 
from  plain  pine  to  finest  Art  Front  Doors  of  polished  hard- 
wood. Prices  77  cents  up.  Windows  in  every  size  and  style, 
from  plain  windows  at  60  cents  to  magnificent  Venetian  Art 
Glass  Windows  in  beautiful  color  effects.  Material  for  com- 
plete flight  of  Stairs,  only  824.73— an  actual  saving  of  $60  to  $125. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  small  cost  of  Hardwood  Flooring, 
Plate  Rail,  Beamed  Ceilings,  artistic  Mantels,  beautiful  Grilles 
and  Colonnades.  Sleeping  Porches  and  other  up-to-date  im- 
provements that  any  carpenter  can  put  in. 

Send  for  Free  Millwork  Catalog 
and  Save  at  Least  50  Per  Cent 

Save  money  by  buying  everything  needed  to  modernize  your 
home,  direct  from  our  big  mill.  If  any  item  is  not  as  repre- 
sented, we  agree  to  refund  your  money.  It  is  easy  to  order 
from  the  catalog,  and  we  guarantee  safe  delivery  anywhere. 
D^j,  ~f  Dl-„.  P„a-  It  contains  44  complete  plans 
BOOK  OI  nans  rrcc  for  handsome  houses,  bunga- 
lows, etc.  Enclose  10  cents  for  postage.  Write  today.  


Pine  Doors,  Grades 
Guaranteed,  each  .      77  cts. 
Windows,  4-light,  each  60  cts. 
Combination  Oak  Plate 
Rail  and  Picture  Mould- 
ing, per  foot   ...  7  cts. 
Cupboard  Doors,  each.  65  cts. 
Corner  Blocks,  each  .  .  2  cts. 
Base  Blocks,  each  .  .  4  cts. 
Colonial  Porch  Columns  $1.85 
100  Lineal  Feet  Quar- 
ter Round  ....  25  cts 
100  Lineal  Feet  Hard- 
wood Flooring,  3/%*iyi  80  cts, 
Oak  Stair  Newels,  each  $2.95 

5,000  More  in 
the  Catalog 


Gordon -Van  Tine  Co., 


1520 


Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 
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Japanese  Garden 


THINK  of  it,  bringing  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  right  at 
your  door!  Others  are 
securing  this  offer,  why  not  you? 
Mail  us  ten  cents,  coin  or  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  free 
a  large  packet  of  semi  -  dwarf 
annuals  of  the  most  striking  color, 
including  hardy  ornamental,  varie- 
gated grasses ;  also  our  1909  illus- 
trated catalog  included. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 

44  VESEY  STREET    NEW  YORK 


THE  WONDERBERRY 

1  Luscious  Berry  Ripening  in  Three  Months  from  Seed. 

Lather  Bnrbanks  Greatest  Creation. 
pRTJIT  blue-black  like  an  enormous  rich  blueberry 
in  looks  and  taste.  Unsurpassed  for  eating  raw, 
cooked,  canned  or  preserved  in  any  form.  The  greatest 
garden  fruit  ever  introduced  and  equally  valuable  in 
hot.  dry,  cold  or  wet  climates.  Easiest  plant  in  the  world 
to  grow,  succeeding  anywhere  and  yielding  great  masses 
of  rich  fruit  all  summer  and  fall— and  all  winter  in  pots 
—(As  a  pot  plant  it  is  both  ornamental  and  useful.)  The 
greatest  boon  to  the  family  garden  ever  known.  Every- 
body can  and  will  grow  it.  We  are  the  sole  introducers 
tn  all  parts  of  the  world  and  offer  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  cash  prizes,  for  which  see  Catalogue. 

Seed  20c  per  packet,  8  packets  for  60c. 
Also  our  Great  Catalogue  of  Seeds.  Bulbs,  Plants  and 
New  Fruits  for  1909,  FREE.    Nearly  150  pages,  with 
colored  plates  and  many  startling  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  >*■  T. 


Late 
Wo* 


Our  new  seedling.  A  prodirioua  yi  elder  of  t~arf+, 
Hound,    Smooth,    White,  Dellclousty 

flm  tabvrs.    Vigorous  grower;  handsome  in  ap- 

pearance.   Splendid  •hipper.     Cooks  dry  and  mealy. 

For  25c  dumps  or  coin)  will  mail  1  lb.  Late  Petoekey, 
1900  catalog  of  rare  to  grow  Northern  Grown 
Bmedm  sod  coupon  good  for  BOG  worth  F>#» 
••#cf*.    Catalog  alone  mailed  free.    Write  quick. 
Darling  &  Beahan,  351  Mich.  St.,  Fetoikey,  Mich. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
36  Bit  Street.  But,  Savannah.  Ga. 
305  Baronne  Street.  New  Orleana,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  III. 
Holcombe  &  Co..  24  California  Street 

San  Franeiaco.  Cal. 
603-4  Oriental  Block.  Seattle.  Waih. 


Address  Office  Haarwt  Yoa 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled— Write  for  Quotations 


ONLY2  CENTS 

This  Gigantic  Tomato 

Here  la  the  king  of  all  Tomatoes,  largest 
and  moat  productive,  frulta  oftrn  weigh- 
ing }  tt>5  lb«.,  each,  and  is*  to  is*  I  be.  hare 
been  grown  on  one  plant,  very  smooth, 
few  seeds,  solid  all  through,  ripens  early 
being  a  handsome  red  color.  A  few 
plants  will  produce  more  Tomatoes  than 
any  family  can  use. 

Our  Special  Offer 

We  want  every  person  who  uses  seeds  to 
see  our  IWVSeed  Book  and  try  this  Gigan- 
tic Tomato  and  wewiUaendaaajutile 
packet  for  trial,  with  Seed  Book  for 
only  a  cts.  This  book  Is  lull  ot  new 
vegetables,  Frulta  and  Flowers 
at  lc  a  picket  and  up- 
wards direct  from  our 
Farms,  Save  money  by 
buying  your  .Seeds  trom 
us. 

_  Falrviaw  Seed  Farms, 
r  LockBox122, 
agantt^^^BH  aW         Syracuse,  -  H.  Y. 


Some  Points  About  Onions 

From  the  many  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject which  I  receive  from  our  readers, 
it  is  plain  that  onions  and  onion  growing 
are  of  particular  interest  to  garden 
makers  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  columns  of  an  agricultural  paper 
we  can  give  much  general  information 
which  will  help  the  small  gardener  to 
grow  these  and  other  garden  crops  suc- 
cessfully, but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  every  point  in  the  business  can  be 
completely  covered.  Any  one  who  makes 
or  intends  to  make  onions  a  specialty  or 
a  matter  of  business  should  first  of  all 
seek  to  secure  all  the  available  informa- 
tion on  onion  growing  as  a  lousiness  by 
reading  some  of  the  standard  books  and 
special  treatises  on  the  subject  Various 
bulletins  on  onion  growing,  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, and  by  several  of  our  experiment 
stations,  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
while  the  best  of  the  standard  onion 
books  now  published  do  not  cost  over 
fifty  cents  a  copy.  When  information 
can  be  had  with  so  little  effort  or  cost, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  -go  blunderingly 
along  -without  it.  When  there  is  so  much 
at  stake,  why  run  risks  ?~ 

I  do  not  advise  every  one  to  grow  the 
|  large  sweet  Spanish  onions  by  the  newer 
|  transplanting  system  on  a  large  scale  or 
in  a  general  way.  When  you  grow  onions 
I  for  fall  and  winter  market  in  a  business 
way    you    will    probably    grow  Yellow 
Globe,  Yellow  Danvers,  White  Globe,  or 
]  whatever  your  market  calls  for,  in  the 
|  old  way. 

You  want  a  rich,  fibrous  loam,  and  to 
use  manures  or  composts  that,  like  the 
soil,  are  reasonably  free  from,  weed 
seeds,  with  a  free  hand.  Prepare  this 
soil  thoroughly  to  have  a  perfect  seed 
bed,  and  then  sow  good  water-cleaned 
seed,  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six  pounds 
an  acre,  with  the  garden  drill.  We 
usually  make  the  rows  fourteen  to  six- 
teen inches  apart.  Sow  as  early  in  spring 
as  the  ground  can  be  put  in  good  order. 
This  is  most  important.  Use  the  hand 
wheel  hoe  early  and  often.  Weed  and 
thin  as  often  as  needed.  This  ought  to 
bring  you  a  good  crop.  Youngsters 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be 
employed  to  do  the  weeding  and  thin- 
ning, but  they  need  close  siipf  rvision. 
Pull  the  onions  when  the  tops  begin  to 
dry  down  in  the  fall.  Cure  and  sell — 
that  is  about  all  I  can  say  here. 

For  the  onions  of  the  large  Spanish 
type  you  want  a  special  market,  best  a 
near  retail  market.  Every  home  grower 
ought  to  have  a  bed  of  them,  and  the 
market  gardener  who  supplies  regular 
retail  customers  with  vegetables,  or  sells 
to  grocers  for  retailing,  will  find  in  these 
large  sweet  onions  a  vegetable  that  offers 
great  chances  of  profits  and  satisfaction. 
To  this  class  of  people  I  say,  by  'all 
means  try  the  Prizetaker  and  Gibraltar 
onions,  and  the  "new  onion  culture." 

Literature  on  Horse  Radish 

A  book  or  "literature"  on  horse  radish 
is  wanted  by  a  reader  in  Elyria,  Ohio.  I 
believe  that  the  government  some  years 
ago  issued  a  bulletin  on  horse-radish 
growing,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Maliner  Kren,  a  new  and  improved  va- 
riety from  Bohemia.  There  are  also 
chapters  of  some  length  and  detail  in 
the  various  modern  garden  books.  I  am 
not  aware,  however,  that  there,  is  a 
special  treatise  or  book  on  horse-radish 
culture  in  existence,  although  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  be  fully  worthy  of  it.  For 
those  who  have  the  right  conditions  and 
have  learned  how  to  produce  good  roots, 
horse  radish  holds  out  very  good  pros- 
pects of  profit. 

The  Best  Poison 

Unfortunately  we  have  to  "use  poisons. 
We  need  them  in  our  business,  or  certain 
insects  would  soon  put  us  out  of  busi- 
ness. Paris  green  has  held  the  fort  for 
many  years.  Even  now  many  stick  to  it 
and  will  not  hear  of  any  substitute  for 
it.  But  it  is  gradually  crowded  to  the 
rear,  although  its  claim  for  cheapness  is 
hardly  disputed  by  anybody.  Arsenate 
of  lead,  however,  is  coming  to  the  front 
as  the  most  efficient  and  safest  (for  the 
user)  of  all  arsenical  poisons  now  known. 

How  fast  its  use  is  increasing  may  be 
best  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation during  1907  only  sold  and  dis- 
tributed to  its  members  a  little  over  one 
ton  of  arsenate  of  lead,  the  demand  for 
it  by  members  and  sale  by  the  associa- 
tion increased  to  ten  tons  in  1908.  At 
this  rate  of  increase  it  will  not  be  long 


before  Paris  green  is  heard  of  no 
more,  and  arsenate  of  lead  is  "it;"  and 
deservedly  so. 

I  have  not  used  a  bit  of  Paris  green 
for  five  or  more  years.  Arsenate  of  lead 
has  helped  me  to  successfully  (and  with 
comparative  ease)  control  most  of  the  I 
insect  enemies  of  garden  and  fruit  crops,  ! 
even  those  which,  like  the  yellow-striped 
cucumber  beetle,  seemed  to  defy  our 
Paris-green  applications,  or  even  to  fat- 
ten on  that  form  of  arsenical  poison. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  mentioned 
association  no  expert  or  scientific  inves- 
tigator had  a  good  word  to  say  for  Paris 
green.  Arsenate  of  lead  seemed  to  have 
the  field  all  to  itself: 

.Growing  Cantaloupes 

C.  E-  H.,  a  Tennessee  gardener,  wants 
to  grow  cantaloupes   for  market.  His 
soil  is  clay  and  easily  worked.   What  is 
the  best  thing  to  use,  he  asks,  manure  or  j 
commercial  fertilizer? 

We  usually  prefer  a  soil  of  rather 
sandy  character  for  melons,  but  I  do 
raise  large  crops  of  fine  melons  on  a 
somewhat  heavy  loam.  In  order  to  have 
a  full  measure  of  success,  however,  clay 
loam  should  be  well  supplied  with  vege- 
table fiber  or  humus.  Here  we  can  easily 
get  this  kind  of  soil  in  proper  shape  for 
growing  melons,  or  almost  any  other 
crop,  by  growing  clover  on  it  for  a  few 
seasons,  then  turning  the  sod  under, 
preferably  with  a  good  coat  of  stable 
manure,  and  planting  vine  crops  at  once, 
or  a  crop  of  corn,  oats,  rye  or  beans  to 
precede  the  melon  or  cucumber  crop. 
When  we  have  plenty  of  good  stable 
manure  we  use  this  rather  than  commer- 
cial or  chemical  fertilizers.  Coarse  ma- 
nures put  the  soil  in  better  mechanical 
order,  by  adding  vegetable  fiber  to  it,  as 
shown  by  the  darker  color  of  soil  thus 
treated. 

The  best  way  of  using  commercial 
fertilizers,  especially  superphosphates  and 
potash,  is  by  applying  them  to  the  clover 
so  as  to  get  a  good  growth  of  this,  and  to 
get  more  stubble  and  root  to  turn  under 
to  feed  the  succeeding  melon  crop.  But 
some  fertilizers  may  also  be  used  directly 
for  the  melons.  They  may  be  applied 
broadcast  before  harrowing,  all  over  the 
field,  or  around  the  hills  in  smaller 
amount.  A  few  hundred  pounds  of  a 
good  complete  fertilizer  (potato  or  vege- 
table manure)  often  give  good  results. 

In  the  Southern  states  cow  peas  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  Northern  clovers 
to  put  humus  into  the  soil. 

Onion  for  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  W.  P.  M.  wants  me  to  name  the 
best  kind  of  onion  for  western  South 
Dakota,  and  to  tell  her  what  kind  of  an 
onion  the  Bermuda  is. 

I  believe  that  any  of  our  standard 
onion  varieties  may  be  grown  success- 
fully on  suitable  land  (rich,  well-drained 
loam)  in  any  state  in  that  region.  For 
fall  bulbs,  seed  to  be  sown  in  open 
ground,  try  Yellow  Danvers  and  Yellow 
Globe,  or  if  seed  is  -  to  be  sown  early 
under  glass,  and  the  plants  transplanted 
to  open  ground  in  early  spring,  try 
Prizetaker  and  Gibraltar. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  do  much  with 
the  Bermuda,  a  mild  onion  grown  in  the 
Gulf  states  (Texas,  Louisiana,  etc.)  and 
in  the  Bermudas. 

Welsh  Onion  for  the  South 

A  reader  in  Suffolk,  Virginia,  asks 
what  time  is  best  for  sowing  Welsh 
onion  in  the  Norfolk  trucking  regions, 
and  how  thickly  it  should  be  sown. 

I  use  this  onion  only  for  a  first-early 
green  or  bunch  onion.  It  has  no  partic- 
ular value  for  any  other  purpose  that  I 
can  discover.  Here  I  sow  it  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  up  to  July  1st.  In 
Virginia  it  might  do  to  sow  it  a  month 
later,  although  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
sow  it  in  spring  almost  any  time. 

I  sow  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  to  the  acre.  .The  Welsh  increases 
by  division,  and  with  the  longer  season 
in  Virginia,  which  gives  it  a  chance  to 
increase  the  plants  considerably,  some- 
what lighter  seeding  would  probably 
answer  the  purpose.  I  would  advise, 
however,  to  plant  this  onion  on  an  ex- 
perimental scale  at  first,  so  you  will  see 
what  you  can  do  with  it. 

Send  us  two  subscriptions— one  of 
which  may  be  your  own — and  we  will 
send  you  prepaid,  without  cost,  any  one 
of  the  superb  flower  collections  on  page 
22.  Read  the  extraordinary  offers  on 
this  page  carefully. 


MAULE'S  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

is  the, reason  why  for  many  years  past  I  have 
done  each  an  enormous  seed  business.  63.242 
customers  In  Pennsylvania  alone,  with  almost 
half  a  million  the  world  over.  My  ifetr  Seed  Book 
for  1909  is  a  wonder;  It  contains  every  thing  in 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  worth  growing.  Weighs 
10  ounces,  costs  5  cents  to  mail,  contains  over  600 
Illustrations.  First  edition  350,000  copies.  Any 
gardener  can  have  It  for  the  asking.  Address 

Wit.  HENRY  MilXE 
1711  Filbert  St.  Philad elphU,  Pa. 

If  you  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  I  wilt  en- 
close a  packet  of  the  above  pansy  free  of  charge. 


OATS  WILL  PAY 

even  on  poor  soil,  if 
enriched  by  the  use  of 

POTASH 


Potash  produces  more 
grain  and  more  straw, 
and  better  quality. 
See  that  your  fertilizer 
for  oats  has  not  less 
than   5%  of  Potash. 

Potash  is  Profit 

Valuable  Literature,  FREE,  on  Fer- 
tilising OA  TS  and  All  Other  Crops. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Chicago— Monadnock  Block 

Atlanta— 1224  Candler  Building 


FIRSTOFAll 

TOMATO 


IrOB  MAHS.ET  OR 

Inoxtust. 


sPiieMutsiT 
k.ia  m 
. woaiot 


FROM 
HARD 
CORE 

Matures  a  week  to  10  days  ahead  of  any 
other  known  variety;  fruits  of  good  size, 
smooth,  solid,  bright  red  color  and  finest 
flavor.  Although  a  large  number  of  so- 
called  early  sorts  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  on  test— side-by-slde—  not  one 
has  equaled  First  of  AD  for  earllness, 
hardiness,  size  and  uniform  shape. 
Price,  Large  Plrt.,  10c;  ox.,  40c,  Postpaid. 

FREE  BOOK, "Northern-Grown  Seed." 

PUnta,  Bulba,  Fruits and  Trsea.  Contains  all  the  good 
things  for  the  Garden  and  Farm  worth  rrowiox  at 
the  right  price*.  Don't  fail  to  secure  the  Hook. 
WRITE  TODaT.   L.  L.  MAY.  St.  Paml,  Mian. 


BILLIONS  OF  STRAWBERRIES 


Big  and  sweet  and  good— win  bo  grown  from  the  great  stock 
of  plants  that  are  now  ready  at  Harrison's  Nurseries, 
Thousands  of  our  customers  of  the  past  35  years  know  that 
our  Strawberry  plants  are  the  best,  but  we  want  to  prove 
this  fact  to  other  thousands  who  do  not  know  bow  we  can 
help  with  pedigree  plants. 

We  Will  Send  You  Free,  a  Book 

which  tells  all  about  the  largest  and  best  assorted  stock  of 
Strawberries  to  be  found  In  America.  It  also  describes  and 
Illustrates  our  complete  line  of  good  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.. 
We  are  proud  of  this  book;  ft  tells  the  truth  and  has  been 
made  right.  It  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  you  can  have  it  free. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  311.  BERLIN.  MD. 


SEEDS 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

Bold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
antees satisf action  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat- 
alog tolls  about  it.  Riven  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
■test  varieties.  Garden.  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes. 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contain** 
Iota  of  testimonial**  from  our  customers.  It'-  tree. 
FORD  SEED   CO..  DEPT.    80,   RAVENNA.  OHIO 


Fruit  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


The  Care  of  the  Peach  Tree 

S.  G.  C,  Maxfield,  Ohio— You  state 
that  you  set  about  four  hundred  peach 
trees  two  years  ago,  that  those  you  set  on 
level  ground  are  very  thrifty  and  bushy, 
and  that  those  on  the  upper  ground  are 
more  open  and  have  apple  trees  between 
them.  You  ask  if  they  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated another  year,  if  they  should  be 
trimmed,  and  if  so,  how. 

If  your  trees  are  in  good  condition  it 
is  quite  likely  that  you  will  have  a  con- 
siderable crop  of  fruit  next  year,  and  if 
they  have  not  been  pruned  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  they  have  many  awk- 
ward, long  branches  that  would  be  liable 
to  break  down  with  a  heavy  load  of  fruit 
and"  will  need  shortening.  In  most  of 
the  Eastern  states  it  is  customary  to 
prune  peach  trees  every  year]  cutting  off 
from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the  new 
growth,  so  as  to  keep  the  trees  compact, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  thinning  the 
fruit,  which  peach  trees  are  very  liable 
to  set  too  heavily.  I  think  the  tall  shoots 
in  the  middle  of  your  trees  should  be 
shortened  back,  and  that  on  the  flat  land, 
where  the  trees  are  making  very  heavy 
growth,  I  should  not  cultivate  any  longer, 
or  at  least  not  for  a  few  years,  as  the 
growth,  judging  from  your  letter,  is  more 
than  it  should  be,  and  cultivation  will 
only  tend  to  encourage  it,  while  grass 
will  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  growth. 

It  is  quite  difficult  within  the  limits  of 
this  department  to  direct  how  to  do  prun- 
ing for  a  case  like  yours,  and  I  would 
suggest  that,  as  there  are  probably  peach 
growers  in  -your  vicinity,  you  talk  the 
matter  over  with  some  of  the  best  of 
them  and  find  out  their  views  in  regard 
to  the  same. 

The  stocks  on  which  peach  trees  are 
budded  are  grown  from  the  peach  pits 
which  are  gathered  in  the  autumn  and 
wintered  over  mixed  with  sand  or  loam. 
These  are -all  carefully  examined  in  the 
spring  at  planting  time,  and  those  which 
are  hot  cracked  are  gently  broken  with 
a  hammer.  These  are  placed  about  eight 
inches  apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  will  soon  start  and  make  stocks  that 
will  be  ready  to  bud  by  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  customary  season  of  the 
year  for  budding  peach  trees  in  the 
Northern  states  is  in  August;  the  buds 
remain  dormant  until  the  following  year, 
when,  the  stocks  in  which  they  are  in- 
serted are  cut  off  just  above  the  inserted 
buds;-  and  the  buds  forced  into  growth. 
In  the  Southern  states  the  practise  is 
somewhat  different ;  it  is  customary  there 
to  bud  the  peaches  in  June  and  start  the 
buds  at  once  into  growth.  By  this  means 
a  tree  sufficiently  large  for  transplanting 
can.be  grown  in  .  one  season  where  the 
seasons  are  long.  June  budding  is  also 
practised  at  the  North  the  same  as  at 
the  South,  but  in  this  case  the  plants  do 
not  make  a  sufficiently  large  growth  to 
be  desirable  for  planting  out,  and  it  is 
a  practise  that  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  growing  of  small  plants  to 
be  shipped  by  mail. 

The  general  subject  of  the  insertion  of 
the  bud  is  a  matter  of  considerable  de- 
tail, and  there  is  hardly  room  to  treat  it 
successfully  within  the  limits  of  these 
columns;  hence,  I  would  suggest  that 
those  who  intend  going  into  this  work 
obtain  a.  little  pamphlet,  entitled  "Ama- 
teur Fruit  Growing,"  sent  out  by  the 
Webb  Publishing  Company,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  which  I  think  can  be  obtained 
for  fifty  cents.  This  contains  full  de- 
tails for  the  propagation  of  fruit  plants. 

Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  in 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  J.  S.,  Laporte,  Iowa — On  most 
South  Dakota  farms  the  windbreak  is  a 
necessary  pioneer  improvement.  As  a 
rule  this  had  best  be  made  of  white 
willow, .  golden  willow  or  green  ash,  or 
they  may  all  be  used  in  mixture.  It  is 
important  to  cultivate  the  ground  rather 
thoroughly  for  the  windbreak  before  it 
is-  planted  out.  It  is  a  waste  of  nursery 
stock  to  plant  it  out  in  sod,  and  failure 
is  almost  certain  to  follow  this  practise. 

After  the  windbreak  is  well  started 
you  can  get  the  pine,  fir  and  other  trees 
to  grow  under  its  protection,  but  until 
the  windbreak  is  properly  started  there 
is  little  use  in  planting  out  anything  of 
this  sort.  The  same-  will  hold  true  in 
regard  to  fruit  trees ;  there  is  no  use  in 
planting  out  fruit  trees  until  the  wind- 
break is  sufficiently  started  to  give  them 
winter  protection.  It  may,  however,  be 
all  right  to  start  small  fruits,  such  as 
strawberries,  currants  and  gooseberries, 
that  can  easily  be  protected  by  straw, 


of  which  there  is  always  plenty  on  Da- 
kota farms. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
experiment  station  at  Brookings,  South 
Dakota,  and  ask  them  for  any  publica- 
tions they  may  have  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  also  suggest  that  you  get 
a  book,  entitled  "Forestry  in  Minnesota,'' 
which  can  be  obtained  postpaid  for  thirty- 
seven  cents  by  addressing  the  Forestry 
Department,  University  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Anthony  Park,  Minnesota.  This  is 
a  book  of  four  hundred  pages  that  is  a 
very  complete  manual  of  forestry,  and 
much  of  it  will  apply  as  well  to  South 
Dakota  as  to  western  Minnesota.  I  would 
suggest  that  for  a  list  of  fruits  adapted 
to  South  Dakota  you  correspond  with 
the  experiment  station,  as  recommended 
above,  and  also  inquire  of  the  secretary 
of  that  association.  Prof.  N.  E.  Hanson, 
at  the  experiment  station,  in  regard  to 
fruit  lists. 

Grape  Bugs 

O.  L.  L.,  Forestville,  Virginia — You 
state  that  grape  bugs  destroy  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  your  grapes,  so  that  you 
do  not  have  any  crop.  I»  do  not  know 
what  insect  you -mean  by  this  term,  and 
it  is  possible  it  is  something  I  do  not 
know  about.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  whatever  insect  it  is,  you 
will  secure  some,  if  not  complete,  im- 
munity from  their  attacks  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance.  This  will  not 
only  prevent  injuries  from  the  bugs,,  but 
will  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  vines 
more  healthy  by  protecting  them  from 
grape  diseases. 

Care  of  the  Raspberry  Patch 

F.  A.,  Wilmington,  Ohio — The  thin- 
nings that  you  take  out  of  your  patch 
will  do  all  right  for  starting  new  plants, 
but  of  course  they  must  be  taken  up  with 
a  portion  of  root,  and  we  generally  pre- 
fer all  the  roots  that  will  come  with  them 
easily.  In  doing  this,  the  top  should  be 
cut  off  at  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  They  will  not  grow  from  stem 
cuttings,  but  red  raspberries  are  often 
grown  from  root  GUttings. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  this  work 
is  done  in  the  spring  or  fall,  provided 
it  is  done  before  the  sprouts  start.  As 
a  rule  I  think  red  raspberries  do  best 
when  transplanted  in  autumn. 

.Currant  and  Gooseberry 
Cuttings 

An  Ohio  man  asks  me  if  it  is  too  late 
to  make  cuttings  from  currant  arid" 
gooseberry  bushes ;  if  I  think  they  will 
root  as  well  -  if  cut  now  as  if  cut  in  the 
autumn. 

I  have  made  cuttings  of  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  from  September  to 
April,  and  had  about  equal  success  in 
rooting  them.  If  cut  early  in  the  fall 
and  buried  under  the  soil  at  once  they 
will  callous  over  where  cut,  and  some- 
times start  roots,  and  will  start  growing 
as  soon  as  set  out  in  the  spring. 

I_  would  not  make  the  cuttings  when 
the  wood  is  frozen,  but  during .  a  mild 
spell.  Then  they  should  be  buried  at 
once  about  a  foot  deep  in  the  soil,  a 
bunch  of  litter  thrown  over  them,  and 
left  until  the  currants  start  into  growth 
in  the  spring,  when  they  should  be  set 
out. 

To  make  a  good  job  of  it  I  would  have 
the  cuttings  about  a  foot  long,  and  I 
would  set  them  about  eight  inches  deep 
in  the  soil,  then  mulch  them  with  straw 
or  coarse  manure,  covering  a  space 
around  the  cutting  about  eighteen  inches 
square.  Treated  in  this  manner  I  have 
not  lost  one  per  cent. 

One  day  last  summer  I  saw  a  man  in 
town  with  two  bushels -of  the  largest  and 
finest-looking  currants  I  ever  saw.  He 
sold  them  at  eight  cents  a  quart  as  fast 
as  he  could  measure  them  out.  Every- 
body declared  they  were  a  new  variety, 
and  he  could  have  taken  several  orders 
for  cuttings.  When  he  was  done  I  told 
him  that  I  knew  they  were  the  old  Cherry 
currant,  and  asked  him  how  he  grew  them 
so  large  and  fine.  He  said  he  had  them 
planted  along  the  east  side  of  a  six- 
board  fence,  so  that  they  were  shaded 
from  the  afternoon  sun.  Then  he  ma- 
nured the  bushes  heavily  with  coarse 
barn-yard  -  manure  applied  in  the  fall. 
That's  all  there  was  to  it.  Ordinary 
Cherry  currants  went  begging  at  five  cents 
a  quart,  and  his  were  snapped  up  at 
eight  cents  as  fast  as  he  could  handle 
them.  Fred  Grundy. 


5  Giant  Gloxinias  in  o  col- 
ore, splendid  tubers,  only 
25  ets.  7  Double  Tuberous 
Begonias,  7  colors,  25  eta. 


Do  You  Love  Flowers? 

IF  SO  WRITE  HTE  A  LETTER  (not  a  postal)  and  I'll  gladly 
mail  to  you  Park' s  Floral  Guide,  teeming  with  beautiful 
engravings  and  floral  advice ;  also  a  splendid  Gift  Package— 5 
packets  of  my  choicest  seeds-Aster.  Phlox,  Coxcomb,  Pansy  and  Pink, 
with  cultural  notes,  insuring  a  grand  display  of  these  flowers— real 
value  50  cts.  Write  today,  before  you  forget  it. 
K^F"  STILL  MORE:— V>~l\en  writing  whv  not  send  10  cts. 
■W  for  year's  trial  of  Park'i  Floral  Magazine.witb  premium 
Mixed  Seed  Package  (1000  sorts)  lor  a  big  bed  yielding  flowers  new  and  rare 
every  morning  throughout  summer:  also  a  packet  (30  seeds)  of  the  glorious 
new  everbloom ing  Feather-ball  Double  Petunia  in  splendid  mixed  colors. 
Either  package  is  worth  more  than  the  dime.  Sloney  back  if  dissatisfied 
The  Magazine  is  a  beautiful  monthly  devoted  entirely  to  flowers— the  only 
strictly  floral  journal  in  America,  and  the  oldest  and  best  in  the  world, 

3  -  -25cts.  Club  with  friends.  Geo.  W.Park,  BSl.LaPark.Pa. 


TREES 


Samples  of 

Green's  Prices: 

OK   PENT  flEEER   °ne  Crawford  Peach  tree,  1  best  New  Diploma  Currant, 
£U    UCn  I    Urrtrli     l  Niagara  White  Grape.  1  Live  Forever  hardy  Rose- 
bush, all  delivered  at  your  home,  by  mail,  for  25  cents. 


RREEU'C  nill  I  AR  flEEPR  Fourteen  trees  for  $1.00,  as  follows: 
Unr.Cn  O  UULUM  UrrCna  8  Plum  trees,  2  Burbank,  2  Lombard, 
2 Thanksgiving  and  2  Abundance;  1  Bartlett  Pear,  2  Elberta  Peach,  1  Rich- 
mond and  1  Montmorency  hardy  Cherry  trees,  2  Live  Forever  Rosebushes. 
Express  Collect.  All  for  SI. 00.  Trees  about  i  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old. 


RRFFII'Q  RIG  flEEER  Fifty  Plum  trees,  your  choice,  about  4  to  5 
UnCCnd  DID  UrrCn.  feet  high.  2  years  old,  for  $3.00.  50  Cherry 
trees,  your  choice,  about  i  to  5  feet  high,  2  years  old,  $5.00.  Cash  with  order. 

Send  to-day  for  our  72-page  FRI7IT  CATALOG,  137  fruit  pictures, 
etc.,  and. a  copy  of  BIG  FRUIT  MAGAZINE,  all  a  gift  to  you.  Estab- 
lished 30  years.   Capital,  $100,000. 

BOOK  WORTH  A  DOLLAR  FOR  10  CENTS.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  and  mailing  Green's  Book  on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.    Box  55,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Burpee's 


"Silent  Salesman"  of  The  World's 
Largest  Mailorder  Business  in 

will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who 
Ov^Uo  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds. 

A  book  of  174  pages.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be 
grown,— as  proved  at  our  famous  FORDHOOK  FARMS, — the  most  complete  trial 
grounds  in  America.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
carefully  written  descriptions,  it  is  A  SAFE  GUIDE  to  success  in  the  garden 
and  should  be  consulted  by  everyone  who  plants  seeds.  Kindly  name  this  paper 
and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Planet  Jr. 


No.  85  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and 
Plow  combines  almost  every 
useful  hand-garden  tool  in  one 
strong,  light,  easy-running, 
simply  adjusted  implement. 


A  practical  farmer  wanted  to  get 
bigger  crops  with  less  labor— am 
he  invented  the  Planet  Jr.  It  did 
better  work  and  saved  two-thirds 
his  time.    Now  he  makes  Planet 
Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes  and 
>o.s.  tivators  for  two  millionfarmersand 

gardeners.    Made  to  last  and 
guaranteed. 
No.  8  Planet.  Jr.  Horse  Hoe  and 

Cultivator  will  do  more  things  in  more 
ways  than  any  other  horse  hoe  made. 

^Write  today  for  our  56-page  free 
B 1909  catalogue,  which  tells  all  a 

45  kinds  of  Planet  Jr.  implements. 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107F 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


The  Best  Seeds  You  Have  Ever  Bought 
At  The  Same  Prices  You  Have  Always  Paid 

JOHNSON'S  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  t909 

By  HERBERT  W.  JOHNSON,  of  the  tafe  Firm  of  lohnson  6  Stokes 

GIVES  you  the  benefit  of  36  years'  experience  in  testing  and 
proving  the  best.    Sent  free  to  Seed  Buyers  who  write  foi 
it.  Johnson's  Jack  Jiose  is  the  earliest  good  tomato  in  existence. 
you  send  three  2c  stamps  with  your  inquiry  we  will  send  with  the 
Manual  a  packet  of  this  valuable  new  tomato,  which  alone  costs  1 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY,  217  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


f 

I  BEET,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best. 

I  CABBAGE, Winter  Header.sureheader.fine. 

I  CARROT,  Perf  ectedHalf  Long-.best  table  sort. 

■  CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  good. 

■  CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 

■  LETTUCE,  Iceberg,  heads  early,  tender. 
I  MUSE  MELOlf.  Luscious  Gem,  best  grown. 

■  WATERMEL0R,  Bell's  Early,  extra  fine. 
I  W  This  10  cts.  returned  on  first  25c.  order. 


SI  .50  Worth  to  Test  Only  IO  Cents 

We  ask  you  to  try  our  Superior  Seeds.  One  Trial  will  make  a  Cus- 
tomer. We  will  mail  one  Full  Packet  each  of  the  following  15  Grand 
New  Sorts  for  only  10  cts.    These  would  cost  at 'least  $1.50  elsewhere. 

ORION,  Prizetaker,  wt.  3lbs.  1000 bush,  per  acre. 
PARSNIP, White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 
RADISH,  White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
TOMATO,  Earliest  in  world,  large,  smooth,  fine. 
TURNIP,  Sweetest  German,  sweet,  large. 
Flower  Seeds,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
Sweet  Peas,  %  oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mid. 
Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  cts.  free  with  otder. 

J.  J.  BELL  SEED  CO.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


at  ONE-HALF-! 

City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 


^^^^^^^^■■■^■^^■■■■■■^^■■■M  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds=-lt's 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.   Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 

country  or  city.         FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  26  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN  153  BU.ACRE 

Diamond  Joe'«  Big  White-A  strictly  new  variety.  None  like  it.  It  is  the  Earliest  and  Best  Big  White 
Corn  in  the  World— Because  it  was  bred  for  most  Big  Bushels,  not  fancy  show  points;  because  grown 
from  thoroughbred  inherited  stock;  every  stalk  bears  one  or  more  good  ears,  because  scientifically 
handled,  thoroughly  dried  and  properly  cured  and  had  the  most  rigid  examination  Big  Seed  Catalog 
FREE.    It  tells  about  all  best  farm,  grass,  garden  and  flower  seeds  grown.    \\ rite  for  it  today. 

Address       o  a  Tcriwc  cirrn  wmi 


"  RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


on 


Save  Money 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 


Frnit  and  Vege- 
table Packages 
and  Growers'  Supplies  of  ail  kinds. 
Write  for  free  money-saving  cata- 
logue and  price-list  D.^g^ji 
Largest  Factory  of  its  Kind  In  the  Country. 
NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  CABINET  CO 


New  Albany,  Ind. 


Farmer  cn  the  STRAWBERRY 

A  practical  treatise  on  Strawberry 
Culture  by  L.  J.  Farmer,  who  has 
spent  25  yrs.  among  berries.  "Worth 
its  weight  in  gold"  but  costs  only 
25c,  coin  or  stamps.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.   Send  lor  complete 
catalogue    of    Berry  Fruit  plants, 
FREE.  Ad.  L.  J,  Farmer  Nurseries, 
Box  915,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


s 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1909 


Spreading  Lime  and  Commercial  Fer- 1 
tilizers  Broadcast  on  the  Soil 

The  universal  practise  in  European 
countries  is  to  sow  these  artificial  fer- 
tilizers broadcast  for  the  reason  that 
all  the  soil  is  thus  made  equally  pro- 
ductive, so  that  no  matter  in  which  di- 
rection the  plant  roots  spread,  the 
plant  food  is  there.  Our  farmers  in 
this  country  are  practising  this  method 
more  and  more.  Our  prediction,  now 
that  there  has  been  perfected  a  ma- 
chine that  successfully  sows  in  wide 
range  of  quantities  such  enrichers  as 
granular  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  land 
plaster  and  all  commercial  fertilizers, 
is  that  the  farmers  in  America  will 
use  the  broadcast  method.  The  ma- 
chine to  which  we  refer  is  the  Empire 
Broadcast  Fertilizer  Sower,  made  by 
The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated.  Richmond.  Indiana.  Write 
the  manufacturers  for  a  copy  of  their 
Empire  Broadcast  Fertilizer  catalogue 
and  any  other  information  you  may 
want.  After  reading  it.  go  to  your 
retail  implement  dealer  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  Empire  before  purchasing 
any  other  make.  The  Empire  is  fully 
guaranteed  and  you  run  no  risk  in 
buying  oneT 
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BULBS 

25  Cents 

Jill  different:  kinds, 
assorted  colors.  Will 
bloom  in  the  bouse  all 
winter  and  can  b  • 
transplanted  to  the 
garden  in  the  spring: 

Tulips  Japan  LI  He*. 
Begonias,  Croeus,  Oxalis* 
His  ponies.  Daffodils, 
>' r-  Lily  or  the 
talley,  Tnberoae,  Pan*y, 
Gladiolus  Hyacinths 
>  .r  Usns,  China  Asters 
Blading  Hearts  Pink, 
6111a,  Jonquils  Zinnia, 
€  o  d  e  1 1  a,  JCmstartiuim* 
Sweet  Alt.ium,  Sweet 
William.  Candytuft, 
Daisy,  Asrratum,  Jobe's 
Tears  Ite  Plant,  Castor 
Oil  Beans  Monkey 
Plant.  Chine**  Ginsro  and  Flowering  Haples  Sweet  Peas 
Xornlng  Glory,  Coxcomb,  Snap  Dragon,  Terbenla,  Four 
O' clocks   Larkspur,   Nigelia,  Air   Plant,  Moon.  Flower. 

FRCC  with  this  grand  collection,  250  kinds  FLOWER 
l  UL-L.  SEEDS.    Send  25  cents,  silrer  or  stamps. 

Foster  seed  Co..  moubt  hollt,  n.  j. 


LIVINGSTON'S  5eK 
TOMATOES 

Highest  bred  Tom  a  toe*  in  the  World.  Three 
distinctnew  Tomatoes,  globe  shaped  with  little 
indenture  and  no  corrugations  at  the  stem  end. 
Heavy  croppers.  The  Tomatoes  of  the  Future. 
Livingston's  GLOBE  (purplei,  Early.  Pfct.  10c 
Livingston's  HUMMER  (scarlet). Early.Pkt.10c 
Livingston's  CORE LESS  fsearlett,  Main  crop. 
Pkt.  15c.   Tire  three  25c. 

rnrr   Superb  130  page  catalogue  abo»in*  above 
r  FAEiC    Tomatoes  In  natural  colon.  oSeriar  all  that 
Is  newest  and  best  la  Seeds.  Plants  Shrubs  etc 
THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 
"Famous  for  Tomatoe**1 
281  Hlarh  Street         Columbus  Ohio 


A  Great  Wonder 

Strawberries,  4  month*  from  Seed. 

Here  Is  a  Berry  that 
will  f  r  u  it  in  4  months 
from  seed,  and  every- 
body can-  and  will 
grow  it  It  is  an 
ever  bearing  variety, 
producing  fruit  contin- 
ually, and  over  naif 
pint  of  berries  have 
been  picked  from  one 
plant  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber. Seed  sown  in  the 
bouse  in  winter  will 
begin  to  fruit  early  and 
bear  all  summer;  it 
will  even  fruit  in  pots 
in  the  house.   Perfectly  hardy  anywhere. 

BS-To  introduce  this  wonderful  Strawberry  we  will 
send  for  I*c  one  packet  Of  the  seed,  a  It  ct-  Due  Bill, 
good  for  10  eta.  worth  of  any  seed  you  want,  also  our 
1909  Catalogue,  which  contains  many  colored  plate 
pages.  Novelties  and  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the 
World  you  cannot  obtain  elsewhere.  Send  to-day. 

Mills  Sewi  Home,  Box  60  Rote.  Hill,  N.  Y. 
If  you  mention  this  paper  and  enclose  10c  silver 
we  will  send  Free  Beea  of  a  new  flower  from  Japan. 


Review  of  the  Farm  Press 

What  Others  Are  Saying  About  Important  Farm  Matters 


Brijnjes  Seeds 

The  increasing  demand  for  our 
seeds  surely  proves  they  are  reli- 
able. This  year's  catalogue  is  the 
best  we  ever  issued  and  will  be 
mailed  free.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  a  copy  to-day. 

M.  H.  BRUNJES  &  SON 

1581  Myrtle  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  £Sgg 

pr».  Eieelsjior.  KIondyk«*.  Ohmer.  Gandy. 
JOHN  LlttHTFOOT,    Dept.  33.    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


60  cis. 
aba. 


SEED  OATS 

See  Salter's  catalog  page  1 29. 
Largest  growers  of  seed  oats,  wheat,  barley, 
speltz,  com,  potatoes,  grasses  and  clovers  and 
farm  seeds  In  the  world.  Big  catalog  free:  or, 
send  lOe  in  stamps  and  receive  sample  of 
Billion  Dollar  Grass,  yielding  10  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  oats,  speltz,  barley,  etc.,  easily  worth 
SIO.ooo!  any  man's  money  to  get  a  start,  and 
catalog  free.  Or,  send  14e  and  we  add  a  sam- 
ple farm  seed  novelty  never  seen  before  by  you, 

THE  SALTER  SEED  CO.,  IsCross*.  Wla. 


Raspberry  Culture 

The  raspberry  is  the  most  honest  of 
berries,  no  waste,  no  stems  to  pick 
off,  most  uniform  in  size.  As  soon 
as  picked  it  is  ready  to  set  on  the  table 
or  for  canning  or  evaporating.  It  loses 
less  in  weight  than  other  berries.  With 
me  the  last  twenty-five  years  it  has  been 
the  surest  crop.  Only  two  seasons  dur- 
ing that  time  was  the  yield  reduced  to 
half  a  crop.  It  is  adapted  to  most  all 
soils  and  climate.  The  blackcaps  well 
cultivated  will  bear  six  to  eight  crops. 

I  find  it  best  to  plow  the  ground  in  the 
fall  for  planting;  thus  in  spring  it  will 
harrow  level  and  mellow.  Make  the  rows 
about  seven  feet  apart  and  four  inches 
deep  with  a  fourteen-inch  plow.  This 
will  make  a  flat  furrow  at  the  bottom. 
Then  every  three  feet  make  a  cone-shaped 
heap  like  an  inverted  saucer,  set  the 
plants  on  this  hill,  spreading  the  roots 
evenly  around  it,  and  press  the  soil  on 
the  roots,  with  one  inch  of  loose  soil  on 
top.  This  being  a  ground  mulch,  it  will 
prevent  the  soil  drying  around  the  roots. 
The  crown  of  the  plant  should  be  about 
one  inch  deeper  than  it  grew  in  the  bed. 
Raspberries  can  also  be  set  with  spade 
or  dibble  like  strawberries. 

Beds  of  the  Antwerp  family  are  propa- 
gated like  blackberries,  by  sprouts  and 
root  cuttings,  and  planted  and  cultivated 
like  blackberries.  The  rows  being  seven 
or  more  feet  apart,  the  first  season  po- 
tatoes, beans  or  a  similar  crop  can  be 
planted  between  the  rows,  as  they  need 
the  same  cultivation.  When  the  canes 
are  about  fifteen  inches  high  pinch  off 
the  tip  ends  two  or  more  inches.  The 
second  season  let  the  canes  grow  two 
or  three  feet,  according  to  their  strength, 
then  pinch  or  cut  them  off.  This  clipping 
of  the  ends  will  cause  the  growth  of 
laterals  or  side  branches.  •  These  in  turn 
should  be  cleft  if  no  plants  are  wanted. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  along  the  rows  about 
every  twelve  days  with  small  clippers  and 
thin  the  canes.  Thus  the  yield  will  be 
doubled,  to  say  nothing  of  being  much 
easier  harvested.  Cultivate  well  until  the 
last  of  July  or  the  first  of  August.  Late 
cultivation  causes  late  growth  and  is  lia- 
ble to  make  them  winter  kill. 

The  cap  varieties  are  propagated  from 
the  tips  of  canes  in  August  or  September, 
or  as  soon  as  the  tips  are  nearly  bare  of 
leaves  and  have  put  on  a  dark  purple 
color.  Then  layer  them — that  is,  bury 
them  about  two  inches  deep.  In  wet 
weather,  if  grass  covers  the  ground,  they 
will  run  under  the  grass  covering  and 
take  root  without  layering,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  make  fine  rooted  plants  which  can 
be  transplanted  by  cutting  off  the  parent 
cane  back  to  within  about  six  inches  of 
I  the  roots.  But  it  is  better  to  let  them 
remain  for  spring  planting. 

The  red  of  the  Antwerp  family  are 
propagated  by  suckers  and  root  cuttings 
and  the  planting  should  be  done  in  the 
early  spring.  Take  out  the  old  canes  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  picked",  and  burn 
them,  thus  destroying  insects  and  fungi 
that  may  have  infested  the  patch.  The 
hybrid,  a  cross  of  the  blacks  and  reds, 
can  be  propagated  by  tips  and  sprouts, 
but  I  have  as  yet  found  none  worthy  of 
growing.  Shaffer's  Colossal  is  one  of 
these. 

The  past  thirty  years  I  have  tested 
over  thirty  varieties  of  raspberries.  I 
got  my  first  plants  from  Palmyra,  New 
York.  They  came  with  great  promise, 
but  were  not  well  adapted  to  my  soil  and 
climate.  With  the  newer  varieties  the 
yield  is  now  more  than  doubled  and  the 
ripening  twice  as  long.  The  varieties 
that  succeed  best  with  me  are  the  follow- 
ing: Palmer,  one  of  the  earliest  profit- 
able sorts;  Cumberland,  very  large  and 
productive;  Kansas,  a  well-tested  and 
good  variety;  Cardinal,  a  dark  red,  very 
large  and  prolific;  Hay  Maker,  dark  red, 
ripening  after  Greggs  and  when  about  all 
other  varieties  are  gone.  This  variety  is 
|  larger  than  any  other  raspberry  I  know 
of,  and  also  yields  more.  It  came  through 
I  the  severe  winter  two  years  ago  unin- 
jured, but  the  canes  should  be  cut  lower 
than  any  other  varieties. — Jacob  Faith  in 
The  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Putting  Out  Fruit 

Diking  the  next  three  months  a  large 
number  of  our  readers  will  be  visited 
by  agents  who  wish  to  sell  them  fruit 
trees  and  plants  of  one  sort  or  another. 
The  fruit-tree  pedler  is  responsible  fcrr 
a  large  amount  of  wasted  money  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  must  be  said  for  him,  he  has.  per- 
suaded thousands  of  fanners  to  put  out 


fruit  who  otherwise  would  not,  and  while 
much  of  it  was  worthless,  some  of  it 
proved  all  right. 

The  average  grain  and  stock  farmer 
does  not  want  to  bother  with  much  fruit, 
not  more  than  enough  to  give  his  own 
family  an  abundance  for  its  own  use.  He 
does  not  have  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  attend  to  more.  He  should  by" 
all  means,  however,  have  as  much  as  he 
needs  for  his  own  use.  Fruit  contributes 
materially  to  both  the  health  and  the 
happiness  of  the  family.  But  buy  fruit 
trees  with  judgment.  Buy  varieties  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  hardy  and  adapted 
to  your  particular  section.  The  horti- 
cultural societies  and  experiment  stations 
have  worked  out  this  subject  thoroughly, 
and  have  learned  from  experience  the 
varieties  of  the  different  fruits  which  are 
best  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
various  states.  Address  a  letter  to  the 
professor  of  horticulture  at  the  agricul- 
tural college  of  your  state,  and  ask  him 
to  give  you  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  the 
different  trees  and  small  fruits  adapted 
to  your  locality.  Then  get  what  you 
need  from  the  nearest  reliable  nursery- 
man. If  there  is  a  fruit  specialist  or 
nurseryman  anywhere  near  you,  go  and 
see  him.  Usually  he  is  the  man  with 
whom  to  deal. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  wonderful  new 
varieties.  Make  up  your  mind  that  all 
of  these  worth  anything  are  old  varieties 
renamed.  .If  you  buy  from  an  agent, 
make  sure  that  he  is  accredited  by  a 
responsible  firm  and  insist  that  the  firm 
guarantee  the  stuff  you  buy  to  be  true 
to  name.  Above  all  things,  do  not  enter 
into  any  contract  with  an  agent  to  set 
out  a  certain  number  of  acres  and  take 
part  of  his  pay  in  the  crop  when  the 
trees,  come  into  bearing.  The  part  you 
pay  in  cash  on  such  contracts  is  more 
than  a  fair  price  for  the  trees,  and  that 
is  all  the  agent  is  after. — Wallaces' 
Farmer. 

A  Question  of  Fertilizer 

Ihave  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  fertilizers,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  most  of  us  are  en- 
tirely too  wasteful,  especially  with  our 
manure.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
no  more  manure  shall  go  to  waste  on  my 
farm;  either  liquid  or  solid,  if  I  know  it. 
There  will  be  a  cement  floor  under  the 
animals,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
bedding  to  absorb  all  the  liquid. 

When  our  manure  is  hauled  out  it  will 
be  put  in  a  big  pile  and  tramped  down 
tight,  or  it  will  be  spread  broadcast  on 
the  land  at  once.  I  will  not  tolerate  one 
instant  the  old  wasteful  practise  of  drop- 
ping manure  about  in  little  piles,  over  a 
field,  and  leaving  it  to  heat  or  leach  into 
the  soil  directly  underneath,  making  a 
few  rich  spots,  and  leaving,  the  rest  of 
the  manure  little  better  than  so  much 
chaff. 

The  greatest  need  on  our  land  is  veg- 
etable matter,  and  to  my  mind  this  is 
the  greatest  need  on  most  of  our  South- 
ern farms.  Everything  that  looks  like 
manure  or  fertilizer  must  be  saved  and 
returned  to  the  land.  Nothing  that  will 
rot  and  make  humus  must  be  thrown 
away  or  .burned  up.  This  may  sound 
strange  to  some  of  our  friends  on  the 
alluvial  lands  in  parts  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  but  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  South  it  is  necessary. — F.  J.  Merriam 
in  Southern  Ruralist. 

Orchard  Notes 

Keep  your  trees  headed  down  so  that 
trley  will  not  reach  up  to  the  moon.  We 
have  seen  old  apple  trees  that  were  cer- 
tainly thirty  feet  tall.  It  is  as  much  as 
a  man's  life  is  worth  to  pick  fruit  on 
such  trees. 

Dipping  nursery  stock  in  lime-sulphur 
wash  or  other  insecticides  has  recently 
been  much  advocated  as  a  substitute  for 
fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 
The  station  at  Geneva,  New  York,  finds, 
however,  that  this  treatment,  if  used  at 
all,  must  be  handled  with  care  to  secure 
scale  destruction  without  injuring  the 
trees.  With  the  sulphur  wash,  exposure 
of  the  trees  for  too  long  a  time  or  at 
too  high  temperature  resulted  in  injury, 
while  with  any  of  the  materials  used, 
exposure  of  the  roots  to  the  mixture  re- 
sulted in  serious  injury  to  the  stock.  For 
nurserymen,  the  station  still  recommends 
fumigation  as  most  effective  and  least 
liable  to  injury,  and  would  advise  or- 
chardists  to  use  the  lime-sulphur  as  a 
spray  after  the  trees  are  set,  rather  than 
as  a  dip  when  they  are  received. — Farm 
Journal. 


There  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
"  possible  improvement  in  seeds, 
but  it  takes  time  and  money.  We  have 
been  improving  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  for  over  50  years.  More  than  2000 
people  are  working  to  make  Ferry's 
Seeds  suit  you.  Buy  the  best— Ferry's. 
For  sale  everywhere. 
FERRY'S  1909  SEED  ANNUAL 

FREE  ON  REQUEST. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


r  FEARLESS^ 

Manure  Spreader 

The  "Fearless"  Spreader,  built  narrow, 
spreads  wide,  because  the  circular  beater 
distributes  outside  the   wheels.  Covers 
evenly  a  six  and  one-half  foot  strip,  spread- 
ing from  a  three  foot  bos.  Passes  a  farm 
gate  easily  as  an  ordinary  heavy  wagon. 
Means  fewer  trips  to  the  field  and  no  driv- 
ing over  manure  already  spread. 
Write  at  once  for  free  booklet. 
HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY 

BOX  SI 
CoblMkUl,S.T. 


(SEEDS  GIVEN  AW  AY  J 

^3  We  are  giving  away  seeds  of  these  10  Kinds  as  £ 
Free  Samples  for  trial  to  introduce  among  new  ^ 
m  customers,  totest  oar  seeds-wbica  will  produce  bushels 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers  worth  many  dollars. 
1  pkg.  Mammoth  Blackberry, Big  Kind;  grows  from  seed. 
1  pkg.  Beets  Scarlet  Globe;  grows  beets  in  a  few  weeks. - 
1  pkg.  Cabbage,  Early  June;  forms  good  heads  in  June. 
1  pkg.  Garden  Lemon,  fruits  color  and  size  of  lemons. 
1  pkg.  Radish,  New  Lightning.  Scarlet;  quickest  grower. 
1  pkg.  Tomato,  Early  July;  ripens  by  July  4th  in  North. 
1  pkg.  Giant  Field  Corn.  Biggest  in  the  World;  14  ft. 
1  pkg.  Baby  Pop  Corn,  Smallest,  1  ft.  high,  perfect  ears. 
I  pkg.  German  Soup  Beans,  New  from  Germany. 
1  pkg.  Sweet  Peas,   80  Named  Rinds  in  a  Mixture. 

These  io  Sample  Lots  growing  in  your  garden,  will 
be  your  delight  to  show  and  surprise  your  neighbors, 
and  we  will  mail  ail  10  pkgs  in  a  Coupon  Envelope 
for  6C.  postage  and  packing,  and  this  Coupon  Envelope 
when  emptied  will  be  accepted  as  10c.  payment  on 
anything  in  our  catalogue. 

1909  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  Novelties, 
with  10  Colored  Plates, mailed  free  with  everySampIelot. 
F.  B.  MILLS  CO.  Seedsmen.  Box  600,  Washington, Iowa. 


HURSJ 


SPRAYER 

FREE  TRIAL 


1  No  money  in  advance— pay  Jis  oat  ( 
of  extra  profits.  Sprays  anything-treea, 

potatoes,  vineyards,  truck,  etc.   Pushes  easy— high 
pressure.  Guaranteed  5  "Era.   Pay  when  you 
can— at  wholesale  price.    We  pay 
freight.  Catalog  and  Spraying 
Guide  free.  Ftp-"  ' 
Sprayer  Of 
.  fer  to  first 
:  in  vour  locality. 
I  H.  L,  Hurst 1 

antg.  Co..  m 

^  North  8tr»et 


Peach  Trees 


Fine,  stocky,  hardy.  Grown 
on  the  bank,  of  Lake  Erie. 
Free  of  borers  and  all  peach 
diseases.  Everything  of  the 
best  for  Orchard.  Vineyard, 
Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Gar- 
den and  Greenhouse.  Cata- 
log So.  L  112  pages,  FREE  to 
havers  of  Ornamental  and 
Fruit  Tree*.  No.  2.  166  pages, 
to  buyera  of  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Roses.  Palms,  Ferns  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
general.  Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  C  ANNAS,  the 
qneen  of  bedding  plants.  Seeds.  Plants,  Roses,  etc.. 
bv  mail  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Direct  deal  will  insnre  you.  the  best  and  save 
you  money.  55  years.  44  greenhouses.  1200  acre*. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

BOX  151,   PAINESV1LLE,  OHIO 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

1WVICK  QUALITY  SEEDS?fc* 


f  Vick's  Garden  and  Floral  Guide 

tells  how  to  grow  Vick  Quality  Flowers, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Free  on  request 

4i5  mmsr  JAMES  V1CK5  SONS****™** 
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Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year-old 

Grapevines 


$1.00 

Postpaid. 


Beat  varieties— red,  white  and  black.  Just  the  kind 
for  planting  around  the  house,  along  fences,  or  in  the 
garden.  We  also  offer  Ave  taree-year-old  vine,  for 
•  l.OO.  Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable 
book,  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune, free  with  every 
order.  Grape*  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  In  every 
garden.    T.  a.  hibbabd  compa.it,  Gr»i»<i»  SpMjtlwu. 

kit.bll.hed  43  Tsars.  FRkDOJIU.  R.  T. 


Those  who  plant  our  teed 
are  sure  of  goou  crops,  because  all 
the  seed  we  sell  is  thoroughly  tested  and 
warranted  to  be  fresh,  pare  and  reliable. 
Our  packagesof  vegetable  seeds  are  larger  this 
year.  Special  cash  discounts  are  offered  In  our 

NEW  SEED  BOOK— FREE  | 

to  any  one  who  writes  for 
a  copy.  Every  ono  in- 
terested In  planting 
should  havea  copy. 
-  1.  B.  GREGORY  a  80* 
■•rbl.bul,  Mas* 
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aMOTOR  car 
for  the  farm 


Wouldn't  it  pay 
you  to  have  a  Water- 
loo Boy  Gasoline  Engine  if 
you  could  do  your  work 
better,  quicker  and  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  a  hired 


hand.  The 

Waterloo  Boy 

more  wood  in  one  da;  than  a 
man  can  in  a  week,  runs  the  sepa- 
rator, does  the  churning,  the 
pumping,  and  all  the  time-taking, 
back-breaking  jobs  on  the  farm.  It 
costs  only  5  cents  a  day  to  run. 
Write  today  for  out  handsome  catalog 
and  our  real  30-day  free  trial  offer. 


Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co. 

173  West  Third  At. 

Waterloo,  -  -  Iowa. 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

GUT,  PLANT, 
SPRAY, 
DIG  and 
SORT 

There's  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

432Sabln  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS 

FOR  LARGE  CROPS 

Clark's  Eeversible  Bush  and 
BogPlow  will  subdue  bogs 
or  newly  clearedforestsor 
stump  land.  Cuts  a  track 
5  ft.  wide,  9  in.  deep.  Has 
eight  24-in.  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the  earth 
to  or  from  stumps.  Guar- 
anteed to  kill  any  bush  or 
plant  that  grows,  and 
leave  the  land  true  and  clean  for  any  crop. 

Send  for  our  FKEE  Booklet  which  describes  120 
eizes  and  styles  of 'Cutaway  tools.   Write  today. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  854  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur- 
poses. 15.00  and  up  per  thousand.  We 
hare  EKr  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonish  you.  Also  Hardy  Forest  trees, 
Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  trees. 
Shrubs,  Vines, etc.  Our  beautiful  Catalog  Is  crowded  I 
with  valuable  Information.  This  and  BO  Great  Bar- 1 
gain  sheet  are  free. 

O.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Box  233,  Dundee,  Hi. I 


"KANT-KLOG" 


SPRAYERS 

Something  New  c3? 

Geta  twice  the  results^ 
with  same  laborand  fluid. 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 


Spraying 

Guide  Free 


ffTour 
Hat  to  the 


PUMPS 


The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump — never 
sticks  —  never  fails  —  alwavs  readv. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Back  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.g.Byere  &  Rro. ,  30 Orange  St.,  Ashland, O. 

THE 
PUMP 
THAT 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man 
can  lift  20  tons.  Made  in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable 
and  Hand  Power    We  manufacture  a  Tile  Ditcher  and  best 

CORN  HARVESTER  61 


H.  L.  BENNETT  &  CO,, 


horse.  Agt's  wanted. Write  for  catalog. 
Box  26,      WESTEK VTLLE .  OHIO 


D  If  Y  YPw^?£B^lSMk 

■  ^F  Full  Line.     Fruit  and  Ornamental.  iFree  Catalog. 

■^GROVER  NURSERY  CO.,  £LV,Wn.\: 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  -fee  Best  Root- 
ed Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  ioc 

Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewis  Roeseh,Box  E.Fredonia.N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties 

Illustrated  DESOJtrpirvE  Catalogue  Free. 
BASIL  PERRY,    Box  8,    Cool  Soring.  Delaware 


Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses 

Hardy,  thrifty,  fibrous-rooted  and  well  developed.  Assortment 
and  quality  unsurpassed.    Catalog  tree. 

THOMAS  MAKES  dt  -CO.,  NurBerymen,   GENEVA,   N.  T. 

f%T?  A  TVC  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  OAT,  RELIABLE 
J\*-J-f**-'       Spring  Wheat,  Triumph  and  Vt.  Beardless 
Barley.   Send  for  greatest  FREE  Catalog  before  buying 
SURE.   Q.  A.  Read,  Read's  Exp.  Farms.  Charlotte,  Vf. 


Review  of  the  Farm  Press 

What  Others  Are  Saying  About  Important  Farm  Matters 


BEST  SEED  POTATOES 
A.  G.  ALURIDGE,  Fishers.  O 


Catalogue  of 
70  Varieties  free. 
Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


300,000 


6heerln'«   Wholesale    Nurseries,   Danavffle,  N. 


Cherry  Trees.  2  years  old. 
4  cents  each,  Boxing  Free 
Catalog  free  to  Everybody. 


The  Effect  of  Cash  Rent  and 
Grain  Rent  On  the  Soil 

WE  are  not  now  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  better  for 
the  owner  or  the  tenant  to  deal  on 
the  basis  of  cash  rent  or  grain  rent.  That 
will  be  settled  in  different  ways  by  vary- 
ing conditions.  When  seasons  are  favor- 
able and  prices  of  grain  high  the  landlord 
would  naturally  prefer  grain  rent,  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  him  that  he 
receives  more  net  income  in  this  way 
than  he  would  dare  to  ask  the  tenant  in 
cash. 

When  the  owner  is  so  situated  that  he 
can  keep  an  eye  on  the  farm  operations 
and  can  dispose  of  his  share,  he  prefers 
the  grain  rent,  of  course.  When  he 
lives  a  long  distance  from  the  farm,  how- 
ever, and  can  neither  keep  in  touch  with 
its  operations  nor  market  his  grain,  then 
he  is  willing  to  accept  cash  rent.  When 
the  seasons  have  been  bad  for  a  number 
of  years,  so  that  grain  rent  has  not  paid 
well,  he  then  insists  on  cash  rent.  If  he 
holds  the  farm  foe  speculation  and  can- 
not lease  it  for  more  than  a  year  at  a 
time,  he  again  prefers  the  grain  rent, 
other  things  being  equal. 

The  tenant  of  limited  means  prefers 
grain  rent,  knowing  that  if  he  should 
meet  with  a  bad  season  or  misfortune 
in  any  way  he  might  otherwise  sink  his 
capital  or  savings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tenant  who  is  forehanded  and  can 
engage  in  live-stock  farming  and  can 
secure  a  lease  for  a  number  of  years, 
naturally  prefers  cash  rent.  Decades 
hence,  when  we  settle  down  to  a  regular 
system  of  farming  in  the  West,  we  be- 
lieve that  cash  rents  will  be  the  rule  and 
grain  rents  the  exception.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  what  we  started  to  speak 
about,  but  rather  the  effect  of  cash  and 
grain  rent  on  the  farm  itself.  For  we 
are  interested  in  the  land  as  well  as  in 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  They  will 
pass  away;  the  land  will  remain,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  future  generations 
will  depend  very  largely  on  whether  the 
land  has  been  farmed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  retain,  if  not  increase,  its  available 
fertility. 

Grain  Versus  Cash  Rent 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  in  all  deals 
between  landlord  and  tenant  that  each 
will  look  after  his  own  personal  inter- 
est. The  tenant,  whether  paying  cash 
or  grain  rent,  will  do  his  utmost  to  get 
all  that  he  possibly  can  out  of  the  land 
during  the  term  of  the  lease.  He  will 
get  every  bushel  of  wheat,  every  bushel 
of  corn,  "every  ton  of  hay  that  he  can 
possibly  obtain  in  that  year.  He  won'.t 
have  the  farm  the  next  year.  Whether 
it  gains  or  loses  in  fertility  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  to  him. 

In  renting  for  a  share  of  the  grain 
he  can  deal  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent in  live  stock ;  hence  can  have  a  very 
limited  amount  of  manure  available. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  cus- 
tom of  grain  rent  so  common  in  recent 
years  will  sooner  or  later  tend  to  de- 
crease soil  fertility.  This  would  also  be 
the  case  where  the  land  is  rented  for 
cash  for  a  single  year.  The  landlord 
must  not  expect  the  tenant  to  lie  awake 
at  night  or  work  extra  hours  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  land  when  his  tenure  is 
definitely  limited  by  the  lease  to  a  short 
period. 

Cash  renters  generally  have  a  longer 
tenure — that  is,  their  leases  are  for  a 
longer  period  than  grain  rent— and  cash 
renters  naturally  pay  much  more  atten- 
tion to  live  stock  than  those  that  rent 
for  a  share  of  the  grain.  Live  stock 
means  manure ;  and  on  the  lands  of  a 
neat  farmer  that  manure  will  be  hauled 
out  for  the  looks  of  the  thing  as  well  as 
for  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  Long  Lease  is  Desirable 

If  the.  lease  is  for  a  long  period,  or 
for  a  short  ^period  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  is  terminable  at  will  of  either 
party,  where,  if  the  tenant  is  a  good 
one  and  the  landlord  lives,  it  is  likely 
to  continue  for  a  series  of  years,  in  that 
case  (the  land  is  likely  to  maintain  and 
even  to  increase  its  fertility,  to  the  benefit 
not  only  of  the  parties  directly  inter- 
ested, but  of  the  entire  community. 
Therefore,  the  sooner  we  settle  down  to 
business  and  deal  in  land  as  a  permanent 
investment,  the  profit  of  which  is  de- 
termined largely  by  the  maintenance  of 
its  fertility,  the  sooner  we  will  drift  into 
cash  rents  for  a  period  of  years,  or  at 
least  with  the  understanding  that  the 
lease  can  be  continued  at  the  will  of  both 
parties. 


The  tenant,  unless  he  is  forehanded, 
cannot  afford  even  in  a  section  where 
crops  are  reasonably  certain  to  pay  a  large 
cash  rent  for  a  single  year.  A  hail 
storm  or  an  untimely  frost  or  a  wet 
harvest  or  a  season  of  drought  or  flood 
may  prevent  him  from  making  more  than 
a  bare  living,  to  say  nothing  about  pay- 
ing the  rent.  Or  he  may  be  able  to 
make  only  half  the  rent;  and  in  this  c,ase 
he  exhausts  his  available  capital  and  is 
not  likely  to  continue  to  rent  for  another 
year;  whereas  over  a  period  of  five 
years  he  is  morally  certain  to  have  two 
or  three  good  years,  possibly  one  or  two 
where  he  can  "make  a  killing." — Wal- 
lace's Farmer. 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 

pooT  and  mouth  disease  has  made  "its 
r  appearance  in  the  United  States  twice 
during  the  past  ten  years.  The  first 
time,  in  1902,  an  unexpected  outbreak 
occurred  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  By 
prompt  action  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  this  outbreak  was  quickly 
stamped  out.  All  affected  animals  were 
destroyed  and  either  burned  or  buried 
deeply  in  the  earth  after  first  covering 
them  with  lime. 

All  premises  were  thoroughly  disin- 
fected, as  well  as  all  clothing  worn  by 
the  attendants.  The  national  quarantine 
which  was  placed  upon  animals  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  was -not  raised  until 
after  it  was  certain  all  disease  had  been 
stamped  out. 

Recently  the  disease  has  been  discov- 
ered in  a  much  wider  district,  involving 
Maryland,  New  York  and  Michigan.  By 
strict  quarantine,  the  destruction  of  all 
animals  found  affected  and  by  thorough 
disinfection  it  is  hoped  that  the  disease 
will  be  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  country  be 
kept  free  from  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
as  otherwise  an  embargo  will  be  placed 
upon  American  cattle,  thus  resulting  in 
great  financial  loss  to  the  stock-producing 
West. 

In  European  countries,  where  the  dis- 
ease has  existed  for  a  long  time,  the 
number  of  animals  that  die  from  this 
disease  is  only  about  five  per  cent.  The 
greatest  loss  is  as  follows:  In  dairy 
cows  the  owners  suffer  the  loss  of  milk 
for  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Cattle  lose 
flesh,  due  to  the  high  fever,  and  inability 
to  eat,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sores 
and  vesicles  (water  sacs)  in  the  mouth 
make    it    impossible    for   them   to  eat. 

After  the  animal  has  been  exposed  to 
the  disease  for  about  one  week  it  will 
be  taken  by  a  chill,  which  is  followed  by 
fever.  In  about  two  or  three  days  small 
vesicles  (water  sacs)  will  be  noticed  in 
the  mouth,  on  the  borders  of  the  lips 
and  tongue.  These  vesicles  contain  a 
yellowish  thin  fluid.  The  redness  about 
the  feet,  which  is  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  vesicles  like  those  in  the  mouth, 
takes  place  soon  after  the  formation  of 
those  in  the  mouth.  Thick  saliva  dribbles 
in  rope-like  strings  from  the  mouth. 

Animals  which  have  recovered  from 
the  acute  attack  are  found  to  be  seri- 
ously injured.  Many  of  them  will  lose 
their  hoofs ;  others  are  chronically  lame. 
Abscesses  may  form  in  the  udders  of 
cows  giving  milk.  Pregnant  cows  may 
abort. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  consider  that 
while  the  loss  from  death  due  to  the 
acute  attack  is  perhaps  only  five  per  cent 
the  total  loss-  in  death,  loss  in  milk,  loss 
to  fattening  cattle,  etc.,  will  amount  to 
perhaps  close  to  fifty  per  cent. 

The  only  thing  is  to  keep  the  disease 
out  of  the  United  States.  Prompt  action 
by  the  federal  authorities  who  control 
interstate  commerce,  destruction  of  the 
animals,  thorough  disinfection  and  strict 
quarantine  are  the  only  sane  measures. — 
B.  F.  Kaupp  in  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  News  Notes.  , 

Poultry  Pointers 

The  farm  poultry  flock  too  often  is 
composed  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys  and  pigeons,  all  living  together 
as  one  common  family.  That  is  a  mistake. 

The  best  way  to  keep  the  premises 
clean  of  lice  and  mites  is  to  begin  in 
January  to  wage  war.  Once  a  week  pour 
kerosene  over  the  roosts,  into  the  cracks 
of  the  nest  boxes,  and  along  the  dropping 
boards.  By  making  this  a  weekly  duty 
there  will  not  be  any  trouble  when  hot 
weather  arrives. — Farm  Journal. 


You  would  not  think  of 
using  a  silver  milk-can  for 
carrying  your  product  to  mar 
On  the  same  principle 
ild  not  think  of  using  pneumat: 
tired,  low-wheeled  cars  on  the  farm  and 
on  country  roads.  Nor  would  you  think  of 
buying  milk-cans  made  of  cardboard.  On 
the  same  principle  you  should  avoid  car- 
riage motor  cars  so  crudely  and  cheaply 
constructed  that  they  will  not  last  long 
enough  to  give  you  your  money  back  in  ser- 
vice^— and  can  never  be  depended  upon. 

The  Reliable  Dayton  will  be  found 
throughout  America  in  country  use,  giving 
steady  service  day  in  and  day  out;  service 
which  equals  the  horse  for  efficiency  and 
adds  to  it  the  tireless  capacity  for  travel 
of  a  dozen  horses.  Motor  cars  first  came 
into  city  use  because  the  first  motors  were 
built  for  city  streets.  Yet  farmers  have 
more  use  for  a  self-propelled  vehicle  than 
any  other  one  Class  of  people,  because  it  is 
there  the  motor  car  can  be  made  most 
serviceable.  But,  a  motor  car  for  the  farm 
must  be  constructed  for  harder  work  than 
the  city  car  and  it  must  be  economical  to 
maintain  in  order  to  be  profitable.  The 
Reliable  Dayton  is  the  product  of  brains, 
skill  and  experience  combined,  with  the 
foremost  motor  carriage  design,  materials 
and  workmanship.  It  has  made  good  in 
steady,  economical  and  efficient  service.  It 
is  cheapest  in  the  end  because  built  right 
in  the  beginning. 


Runabout 
Surrey  - 


$800 
$925 


If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  motor  car 
our  catalog  is  worth  money  to  you.  It 
tells  about  the  Reliable  Dayton  and  a 
great  deal  about  motor  cars  in  general. 
It  is  free.   Write  to-day. 

RELIABLE  DAYTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Dept.  B-4  CHICAGO, 


iheGOLDEN  Rod 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Here  is  a  fact  that  means  dollars  and  cents 
to  you:  — 

Every  sale  we  make  is  made  on  the  guarantee  that 
the  Goldenrod  will  prove  to  be  a  better  separator. 

And  all  these  sales  stick,  as  we  have  said— none 
of  the  separators  comes  back. 
In  other  words,  we  meet  and  defeat  com  petition. 
We  prove  that  the  Goldenrod  gets  all  the  cream 
—  which  means  more  cream  than  any  o^her 
separator  gets.  .  _  n 

We  prove  that  it  works  easier  and  better— 
because  of  its  frictionless  chain  drive 
didn't  prove  these  things,  the  broadne  >. 
claims  —  the   sweeping  character  of  l- 
antee — would  prove  our  undoing. 

If  we  didn't  make  good 
on  all  our  claims, our  busi-  'i 
ness  would  be  going  back-  I 
ward — instead  of  which  I 
onr  sales  are  Increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Give  us  a  fair,  square 
chance  to  prove  that  you  ought  to 
own  the  Goldenrod  in  preference  to 
any  other  separator,  and  we'll  prove  it. 

Write  first  for  the  booklet,  in  which 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners  tell 
what  the  Goldenrod  has   done  for 
them,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  our 
special   tree  trial    proposition  —  an 
arrangement  whereby  you  can  prove 
our  claims  on  your  own  dairy  floor. 
Competent  Agent*  Wanted.    Omaha  Ware- 
bouses  promptly  supply  Western  trade.  * 
MERIT  SEPARATOR1  COMPANY  1 
Oxford,  Pa.        Dept.  B        Omaha,  Nebr. 


XZ&-2CL 


WW, 


1894 

This  rifle  is  built 
for   settled  districts, 
where  good  range  and  killing 
power  are  desired,  with  safety 
to  the  neighborhood. 

The  flZaz&i  .25-20  ia  a  light,  quick- 
handling,  finely-balanced  repeater, 
with  the  solid  top,  closed-in  breech 
and  side  ejection  features  which  make 
77Zarfot  guns  safe  and  agreeable  to 
use  and  certain  in  action. 

It  Is  made  to  use  the  powerful  new  high 
velocity  smokeless  loads  with  jacketed 
bullets  as  well  as  the  well-known  black 
powder  and  low  pressure  smokeless  cart- 
ridges, and  ia  the  ideal  rifle  for  target  work, 
for  woodchucks,  geese, 
hawks,  foxes,  etc.,  up 
to  300  yards. 

This  rifle  and  ammu- 
nition, and  all  other 
fftattbl  repeaters,  are 
fully  described  in  our 
136-page  catalog.  Free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 

272ar/esi  firearms  Co., 

HI  Willow  Street.         NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


IC 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1 909 


The  1909  Model  U.  S.  Cream 
Separators  retain  all  features 
that  have  given  them  their 
great  reputation  for  durability 
and  efficiency,  and  have  sev- 
eral improvements  that  make 
them  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before,  the  ideal 
machine  for  dairymen  who 
are  posted  and  who  demand 
the  best.  And  by  intensifying 
the  circuitous  and  tortuous 
currents  of  the  milk  in  its 
passage  through  the  separator 
bowl,  we  have  been  able  to 

Greatly  Reduce 
Diameter  of  Bowl 

which  makes  them  operate 
easier  than  ever  and  still  re- 
tain their  great  milk  capacity. 

Notwithstanding  most  man- 
ufacturers were  complaining 
all  last  year  of  dull  times  and 
small  sales  the 

UNITED^ 
ST4TEO 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

had  one  of  the  largest  sales 
in  its  history  and  since  this 
fall  season  began  sales  are 
larger  than  last  year. 

Do  not  forget  that  the 
United  States  has  beaten 
every  separator  in  endurance 
tests  and  holds  the  World's 
Record  for  clean  skimming. 

No  dairyman  can  afford  to 
purchase  a  cream  separator 
until  he  has  first  examined 
the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the 

1909  Model 

Sale  agents  in  nearly  every 
dairy  section.  If  no  agent  in 
your  town,  write  direct  to  us 
for  Catalogue  No.  69,  and  we 
will  also  quote  prices. 

We  have  distributing  agents 
in  every  dairy  section  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Go, 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


The  Hog  Nests 

How  much  satisfaction  it  giv.es  us,  as 
we  stroll  in  from  the  barn  on  a 
cold,  rainy  evening,  to  know  that 
the  swine  are  comfortably  nested  with 
good,  dry  material,  and  groans  of  dis- 
comfort will  not  reach  our  ears,  coming 
from  "the  pig  pens,  while  we  are  com- 
fortably taking  our  after-supper  rest 
about  the  cozy  fireside  with  our  family. 

Many  times  have  we  felt  this  keen  sat- 
isfaction in  our  life  upon  the  farm  during 
the  past  twenty  years;  for  if  there  is  one 
thing  above  another  among  our  evening 
chores,  it  is  to  go  about  the  feed  lots 
and  see  that  the  stock  are  all  bedded 
down  comfortably  for  the  long  winter 
night. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  hogs,  for 
discomfort  among  them  when  zero 
weather  is  hovering,  and  they  crowd  to- 
gether in  order  to  make  themselves,  com- 
fortable in  a  soft,  slushy  pen,  with 
sleeping  quarters  equally  as  disagreeable, 
is  not  to  the  credit  of  any  farmer  who 
pretends  to  be  humane  and  well  re- 
>pected  in  his  community. 

Looking  after  their  nesting  conditions 
is  always  our  last  chore  at  night  before 
going  to  the  house,  and  many  a  time 
might  we  have  let  them  go,  when  an  arm- 
load of  straw  or  bundle  of  fodder  stalks 
has  added  much  to  their  comfort,  and 
with  fattening  hogs,  much  to  our  book 
account,  for  a  bunch  of  ^fattening  hogs 
can  worry  off  more  in  one  disagreeable 
night,  quarreling  to  get  the  best  spot  to 
lie  down,  than  can  be  gained  by  a  whole 
week's  feeding. 

We  employ  the  A-shaped  nest,  built 
of  good  matched  material  and  neatly 
painted,  and  we  have  enough  of  these 
nests  about  the  premises  to  comfortably 
house  every  hog  we  own. 

We  use  no  permanent  floors,  as  our 
soil  is  well  drained,  and  by  placing  them 
upon  a  prominence  in  the  fields  or  lots, 
and  bedding  them  well  with  stalks  from 
the  feed  lots,  we  can  always  keep  our 
hog  nests  high  and  dry,  and  as  they  be- 
come filth}-,  remove  the  nest  to  new 
positions,  burning  up  the  old  nesting  ma- 
terial to  eradicate  any  disease  germs,  and 
convert  the  nesting  into  charcoal  ash  for 
the  hogs  to  consume,  which  is  always 
beneficial. 

Then  the  fall  pigs  cannot  thrive  if 
kept  shivering  and  fighting-  cold  frosts. 
They  must  have  plenty  of  warm,  dry 
bedding. 

Corn  fodder,  straw  and  leaves  make 
capital  bedding  for  them,  and  we  never 
neglect  to  see  that  they  have  a  comfort- 
able place. 

When  we  leave  our  hogs  in  the  eve- 
ning we  like  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
looking  into  their  nests,  with  a  feeling 
that  it  looks  sufficiently  inviting  to  us  that 
we'  might  crawl  into  the  nests  ourselves 
and  pass  a  comfortable  night  of  rest. 

Geo.  W.  Brown. 

Millet  as  Feed  for  Dairy  Cows 

"I'll  never  put  in  another'  crop  of 
*  millet,"  said  a  neighbor.  "I  don't 
like  it.  It's  no  good  for  milk  cows.  I 
fed  my  milk  cows  millet  for  a  week  and 
the  milk  flow  has  been  cut  down  about 
three  fourths." 

Now  this  neighbor  did  not  understand 
the  composition  of  millet.  He  thought 
it  was  the  nature  of  the  millet  to  work 
against  the  milk  flow.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever— not  any  more  than  any  other  food 
of  the  same  composition.  Millet  hay  is 
not  a  rich  food.  It  contains  very  little 
protein.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  crude 
fiber.  It  answers  the  purpose  as  a  bulk 
food,  but  not  as  a  rich  food. "  If  this 
neighbor  had  fed  his  cows  a  ration  of 
concentrated  food  rich  in  protein  and 
fats  with  the  millet  he  would  not  have 
had  the  trouble  of  which  he  is  now  com- 
plaining. 

'"But  my  cows  get  grain,"  this  neighbor 
continues.  "I  let  my  millet  get  ripe  be- 
fore I  cut  it.  It  was  heavily  seeded,  too, 
and  the  cows  get  all  of  it." 

Wrong  again !  The  cows  get  very  lit- 
tle benefit  from  this,  seed.  The  system 
cannot  act  upon  this  whole  millet  seed. 
Millet  seed  is  a  very  rich  food  if  well 
ground,  but  it  must  be  ground  to  get 
good  results.  Furthermore,  the  millet  hay 
was  all  the  harder  and  coarser  for  hav- 
ing been  cut  so  late,  and  the  cows  did  not 
get  so  much  benefit  from  it.  Millet 
answers  its  purpose,  and  is  not  such  a 
bad  crop  to  raise,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  against  it. 

Millet  hay  to  give  the  best  results  must 
not  get  too  ripe.  It  is  best  to  cut  it  just 
when  the  seed  is  beginning  to  get  ripe. 
It  will  not  be  so  hard  and  woody  then 
and  will  have  a  higher  feeding  value. 

Gregor  H.  Glitz  ke. 


Treatment  and  Feeding  of 
Ewes  and  Lambs 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  get  the 
ewes  and  lambs  from  the  fold  as  soon 
as  possible  (except  in  cases  where  lambs 
are  very  wreak,  and  these  must  have 
special  care),  because  sheep,  and  especi- 
ally highly  bred  ones,  will  not  stand  con- 
finement. The  ewes  with  the  twin  lambs 
should  of  course  have  the  best  pasture, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  single  lambs 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer.  In  cases 
of  twins,  the  ewes  can  be  put  on  generous 
diet,  and  so  far  as  artificial  food  is  con- 
cerned, nothing  beats  a  mixture  of  peas 
in  small  quantities,  corn,  malt  dust,  malt, 
good  linseed  cake,  crushed  oats,  dried 
grains,  and  bran ;  or,  to  save  trouble,  a 
prepared  lamb  food  which  meets  every 
requirement.  A  lamb  trough  with  a 
grain  hopper  above  that  keeps  up  auto- 
matically a  constant  supply  as  consump- 
tion proceeds,  a  protruding  roof  to  keep 
rain  out  of  the  troughs,  boarded  sides 
extending  from  each  end.  and  lamb 
creeps  in  front — the  whole  forming  a 
small  enclosure — are  very  useful ;  and 
whether  for  feeding  or  showing  pur- 
poses, they  greatly  aid  the  breeder  in 
keeping  the  lambs  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. It  should  be  placed  on  four  wheels, 
one  at  each  angle,  so  as  to  be  easily 
moved ;  and  if  the  boarded  sides  have 
roof  wings,  so  much  the  better,  as  the 
enclosure  will  then  afford  considerable 
shelter  in  rough  weather. 

If  any  of  the  permanent  pastures  are 
really  fresh,  I  would  recommend  these 
for  the  first  few  days,  because,  should 
the  seeds  get  bare  and  a  change  to  old 
pastures  become  absolutely  necessary', 
both  lambs  and  ewes  generally  fall  back, 
whereas  by.  depasturing  the  old  turf  first 
and  following  with  the  seeds  an  improve- 
ment is  rapidly  seen,  as  the  ewes  milk 
better.  A  few  swedes,  cabbages  or 
mangels,  and  good  clover  hay  in  racks, 
are  of  great  assistance,  and  keep  up  the 
flow  of  milk  so  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  the  lambs.  In  case  of  the  ewes 
with  single  lambs,  it  is  advisable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  let  the  lambs  run  forward  onto 
green  rye>  kale,  cabbage,  or  even  to 
young  seeds',  where  the  grain  troughs  can 
be  placed.  This  is  easily  accomplished 
with  lamb  hurdles,  and  prevents  the 
ewes  getting  too  fat  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. If  it  can  be  spared,  a  little  good 
clover  hay  in  racks  may,  however,  be 
given  them.  As  much  change  of  pas- 
ture as  possible  is  recommended,  and  if 
that  they  are  taken  to  is  not  as  good  as 
that  they  have  left,  they  should  be  as- 
sisted with  an  increased  supply  of  roots 
or  other  succulent  food.  A  change  ap- 
parently for  the  worse  generally  proves 
better  than  no  change  at  all. 

Shelter 

A  circular  enclosure  of  flake  hurdles 
with  a  lamb  hurdle  open  to  the  south 
affords  capital  protection  for  lambs  from 
the  cold  north  and  east  winds;  so  also 
do  molasses  barrels  or  other  large  bar- 
rels, with  one  end  knocked  out.  placed 
about  the  field,  and  open  to  a  warm 
quarter.  These  barrels  can  easily  be 
turned  daily  against  the  wind,  and  lambs 
will  make  extensive  use  of  them.  Warmth 
to  a  young  animal  is  equal  to  so  much 
good  food. 

It  is  often  the  practise  to  burl  the  ewe 
— that  is,  cut  away  the  wool  on  the  in- 
side thighs  and  around  the  tail  and  the 
wool  around  the  udder — before  sending 
the  ewes  to  a  distant  field.  It  no  doubt 
is  right  in  theory,  but  practical  men  say 
it  is  wrong,  for  should  cold  east  winds 
prevail,  gargeted  udders  will  be  the  re- 
sult, with  the  loss  of  several  ewes.  Just 
take  away  any  quite  loose  wool  near  the 
teats  which  may  possibly  get  into  the 
lamb's  mouth,  and  so  cause  death  by 
swallowing,  but  do  not  interfere  with 
Nature's  protection  to  the  udder  until 
warm  weather  is  assured. 

Dipping 

As  soon  as  practicable — say  when  the 
ewes  are  shorn  and  before  they  are 
weaned — all  the  lambs  should  be  dipped ; 
and  to  thoroughly  eradicate  ticks,  the 
ewes  should  be  dipped,  also,  but  in  their 
case  the  process  should  be  repeated  in 
autumn.  The  object  of  dipping  is  to  de- 
stroy the  parasites  in  the  fleece,  to  kill 
off  any  young  insects  that  may  after- 
ward hatch  out,  and  to  protect  the  sheep 
from  subsequent  attacks.  Experience  has 
taught  its  that  sheep  thrive  much  better 
when  their  skins  are  clean,  and  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  a  good  dip  in- 
creases the  quantity  and  improves  the 
quality  of  the  wool.  Tt  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  lambs  infested  with  ticks  or 
any  other  parasites  to  thrive  properly, 
owing  to  the  constant  irritation  set  up. 


1  In  trying  to  get  relief,  lambs  often 
■  nibble  at  the  fleece  and  swallow  small 
!  portions  of  wool,  with  fatal  results. 

Weaning 

If  not  conducted  with  care  and  proper 
forethought,  weaning  will  inevitably  lead 
to  a  derangement  of  the  system  of  the 
lambs.  In  some  cases,  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  lambs  are  separated  from 
their  mothers,  and  at  once  placed  on 
seeds,  which  are  perhaps  burnt  up  and 
totally  unsuitable  to  the  tender  stomachs 
of  the  lambs.  The  sudden  transition 
from  the  milk  of  the  ewe  to  the  dry 
summer  food  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  new  food  is  not 
properly  assimilated,  consequently  gen- 
eral derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
system,  immediately  follow,  of  which  the 
small  thread-like  worms  that  are  found 
in  the  lungs  are  the  indication.  This  is 
attended  with  fever  and  loss  of  appetite  : 
parasitic  worms,  too,  are  engendered  in 
the  vessels  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and 
soon  terminate  the  life  of  the  animal. 
To  prevent  these  evil  results,  the  food 
supplied  at  weaning  time  should  be  of 
a  highly  nutritious  quality  and  such  as 
can  be  easily  assimilated,  and  if  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  'clean  water  should  be  available. 

The  date  of  weaning  depends  on  the 
particular  breed  of  sheep  and  the  locality, 
and  the  breeder  must  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  all  cases  it  is  im- 
portant to  put  the  lambs  when  weaned 
on  a  good  pasture,  or  amplify  their  food 
as  suggested  later  on.  Early  weaning  is 
in  most  cases  to  be  recommended  for  the 
following  reasons :  Keep  is  usually 
scarce  at  this  season,  and  this  affords  an 
opportunity  of  giving  the  lambs  the  best 
pastures  and  putting  all  the  ewes  into  one 
field,  instead  of  being  all  about  the  farm 
robbing  the  lambs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ewes  after  weaning  should  have  a  poor 
pasture.  In  some  districts  weaning  is  so 
late  that  aftermath  clovers  are  available, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  will  not 
be  so,  and  if  cabbage,  mustard  or  other 
green  crops  be  at  hand,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, as  the  object  is  to  minimize  the  loss 
of  the  milk  "as  much  as  possible. 

After  weaning,  a  little  grain  should  be 
given,  but  it  must  not  be  of  a  heating 
or  too  stimulating  nature :  probably  noth- 
ing, for  safety,  surpasses  extra  good  lin- 
seed cake  with  crushed  oats  and  bran. 
The  lambs  must  be  divided  according  to 
sex,  and  should,  as  soon  as  vetches,  com- 
mon turnips  and  mustard  can  be  had  in 
succession,  be  put  on  the  arable  land, 
and  pushed  forward  in  a  healthy,  natural 
way,  avoiding  an  undue  proportion  of 
artificial  food.  As  the  harvest  is  cleared, 
the  young  seeds  afford  a  good  change 
for  the  lambs,  from  which  they  should 
be  removed  at  night  to  the  arable  land.  . 

The  experience  of  breeders  during  the 
last  decade  seems  to  point  to  keeping  the 
lambs  from  the  period  of  weaning  right 
through  the  autumn  on  arable  lands,  eat- 
ing a  variety  of  green  foods — turnips 
and  young  clovers — and  not  on  old  pas- 
tures, where,  without  doubt,  the  larva- 
are  picked  up.  To  carry  this  out  the 
breeder  must  exercise  a  little  forethought 
and  arrange  for  a  succession  of  tares, 
cabbage,  kale,  rape  and  other  substantial 
foods.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  plant- 
ing so  much  winter  tares  and  rye  in  the 
autumn,  following  up  with  spring  tares. 
A  large  flock  can  be  kept  in  this  manner, 
and  with  care  and  systematic  drenching 
losses  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Experiments 

With  the  object  of  testing  the  relative 
merits  of  different  combinations  of  con- 
centrated foods  for  sheep  an  interesting 
experiment  was  carried  out  some  time 
ago.  For  the  purpose  of  this  trial  eighty 
lambs  were  divided  into  two  lots,  and 
placed  on  two  equal  areas  of  yellow  tur- 
nips. One  of  the  lots  had  good  meadow- 
hay  "ad  libitum"  along  with  the  turnips, 
and  the  others  were  given  one  half 
pound  of  concentrated  foods  along  with 
the  hay  and  turnips,  the  concentrated 
mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  of  lin- 
seed cake  and  one  of  grain.  The  object 
of  the  experiment  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  paid  to  give  cake  and 
grain  to  sheep  when  fed  on  turnips  and 
hay.  In  the  result  it  was  found  that  the 
total  gain  in  weight  of  the  lot  which 
got  the  roots  and  hay  only  at  the  end 
of  seven  weeks  was  five  hundred  pounds, 
or  an  increase  of  1.8  pounds  per  head  a 
week,  while  those  which  got  the  cake 
and  grain  showed  a  gain  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds,  or  2.4  pounds  per 
head  a  week. 

The  Sire  of  the  Flock 

It  happens  sometimes  that  when  the 
producer    of    mutton    has  experienced 
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depressed  markets  and  vanishing  profits 
he  thinks  he  must  begin  to  economize, 
and  so  buys  inferior  sires,  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  future  of  his  flock  and  his 
next  year's  returns,  because,  when  mutton 
is  plentiful  the  inferior  article  is  low- 
ered far  more  in  proportion  than  that 
which  can  be  classed  A  1.  The  true 
breeder  is  the  man  who  keeps  steadily 
on  through  good  or  bad  times,  and  re- 
alizes it  is  suicidal  to  his  interest  to  in- 
troduce a  scrub  into  his  flock  in  the  shape 
of  a  sire. 

Marketing 

In  drawing  sheep,  match  them  for 
size,  and  do  not  market  unless  they  are 
really  ripe,  indicated  by  a  firm,  mellow 
touch,  good  dock  and  scrag.  By  selling 
only  ripe  sheep  top  prices  are  secured. 


One  pound  of  grain  a  day,  or  even 
less,  when  the  fodder  is  good,  will  suf- 
fice before  the  lambing  season.  After  that 
time  more  grain  may  be  fed  when 
the  ewes  are  not  on  pasture.  Oats  are  the 
standard  grain  food,  but  some  of  the 
other  grains  may  be  added.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  field  roots  a  little  bran  or  oil 
cake  improves  the  grain  ration. 

Wm.  H.  Underwood. 

Horse  Notes 

VTEver  put  a  rusty  or 'feed-sour  bit  in  a 
horse's  mouth.    Clean  it,  and  warm 
it  on  a  frosty  morning  unless  you  want  a 
horse  with  a  sore  mouth. 

When  returning  from  a  long,  cold  or 
wet  drive,  see  that  your  horse  is  well 
blanketed  in  the  stable,  the  stones  taken 
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Lastly,  I  would  say  introduce  as  many 
business  methods  as  possible  into  your 
farming  operations  without  troubling 
yourselves  with  a  mass  of  details.  *  Learn 
to  be  systematic  and  conduct  your  sheep 
farming  on  a  sound  business  basis.  Suc- 
cessful management  must  always  be  as- 
sociated with  order  and  system,  and  can 
not  be  carried  on  in  a  haphazard  style. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 

Care  of  Ewes  in  Winter 

WHEN"  ewes  are  first  brought  into  win- 
ter quarters  the  change  from  green 
to  dry  feed  should  not  be  made  too 
quickly.  When  they  are  entirely  shut 
away  from  the  fields,  then  succulent  food 
in  the  form  of  corn  silage  will  be  helpful, 
but  silage  is  not  so  good  a  food  as  field 
roots. 

The  breeding  flock  should  have  quar- 
ters separate  from  the  shearlings  and 
also  from  the  rams.  The  food  fed  them 
is  different,  or  should  be  to  some  extent. 
The  flock  nursing  lambs  should  be  sep- 
arate from  that  portion  which  have  not 
produced  lambs.  The  latter  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  fed  so  heavily  as  the  former. 

When  the  winter  is  open,  so  that  the 
pregnant  ewes  can  have  access  to  the 
fields,  they  should  be  given  much  liberty- 
of  range.  Even  though  they  are  unable 
to  get  much  food,  such  liberty  of  exer- 
cise will  do  them  good.  The  lambs  will 
be  more  vigorous  when  they  come.  To 
encourage  them  to  take  exercise  in  such 
instances,  food  can  be  scattered  in  a 
grove  or  other  sheltered  place  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  sheep  shed  and  the 
sheep  be  encouraged  to  go  in  search  of 
food. 

The  shelter  called  for,  except  in  the 
case  of  young  lambs,  does  not  need  to 
consider  temperatures,  unless  it  be  tem- 
peratures that  are  too  warm.  But  ft 
should  provide  protection  against  winds, 
drafts  and  falling  storms.  They  may  be 
allowed  also  to  lie  in  the  yards  day  or 
night  if  they  prefer  to  when  these  are 
well  bedded.  The  housing  of  sheep  in 
closed  and   ill-ventilated  sheds  is  fatal. 

The  best  fodders  for  sheep  in  winter 
are  the  clovers,  alfalfa  and  peas  or  vetches 
cut  a  little  underripe  and  cured  without 
exposure  to  rain.  These  are  all  the  more 
relished,  of  course,  when  of  fine  growth. 
This  is  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
alsike  clover  as  a  food  for  sheep.  Along 
with  one  or  more  of  the  above,  fine- 
grown  corn  fodder  or  sorghum  or  even 
bright  oat  or  barley  straw  or  millet  will 
be  very  suitable.  Sheep  love  a  change 
of  food  and  variety  in  the  same. 


out  of  its  hoofs,  and  a  good  warm  (not 
hot)  bran  mash  given  it ;  then  you  can 
rest  easy,  read  the  day's  mail,  and  let 
it  storm  if  it  wants  to.     C.  E.  Davis. 

A  piano  in  the  home  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  every  housewife  and  of  happi- 
ness to  all  the  family.  See  page  28  and 
read  how  to  get  one. 


FITTED  TO  LESS 
THAN  A  HAIR'S  BREADTH 


De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

When  you  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  you  buy  me- 
chanical perfection.  You  get  the  product  of  the  greatest  painstaking 
mechanical  skill  and  the  finest  of  manufacturing  tools.  Of  special 
note  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  bearings  and  revolving 
parts  of  DE  LAVAL  machines  are  fitted  to  less  than  the  one 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  or,  in  other  words,  to  about  one-fifth  the 
breadth  of  a  human  hair.  Such  a  degree  of  exactness  is  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  and  can  only  be  determined  by  the  finest  of  gauges. 
It  is  nevertheless  the  set  standard  to  which  all  DE  LAVAL  spindles 
and  bearings  must  be  fitted.  Any  parts  which  do  not  come  within 
this  degree  of  accuracy  are  thrown  aside  by  the  DE  LAVAL  factory 
inspectors  and  much  material  and  many  hours  of  work  are  sacrificed 
in  this  way  annually.  It  is  this  very  sacrifice,  however,  that  makes 
the  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  so  extremely  durable  and  capable 
of  lasting  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  under  the  hardest  of  farm 
usage  and  of  always  doing  easily  the  very  best  work  under  any  and 
all  conditions.  It  is  the  reason  for  their  remarkable  ease  of  operation 
and  absolutely  perfect  working  in  every  part.  No  other  separator  or 
farm  implement  made  today  has  anywhere  near  the  care,  time,  or 
expense  devoted  to  its  manufacture  that  the  DE  LAVAL  has. 
When  you  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  you  get  the  best  that  money  can  possibly 
buy  and  skill  can  make  in  a  cream  separator  way.  Moreover,  you 
pay  less  for  it  than  for  any  would-be  competing  separator  of  similar 
actual  capacity.  The  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  explains  and  illustrates 
these  all  important  points.    It  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.    Write  today. 


THE    DE    LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  £.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 
1219  and  1215  Filbert  Str««t 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sti. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
H  and  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 


we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar- 
anteeing safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mf  g 
Elkhart,    •    -    -    •  Indiana 


to  style, 

g.Co.J 
jnay 


Early 
Maturity 


"V 


A  cow,  steer,  horse  or  hog 
reaches   maturity   by  steps  or 
stages   of    growth,   occupying  a 
length  of  time  varying  from  a  few 
months  to  two  or  three  years.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  escaping  this  "  growing 
period;"  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  mak- 
ing it  shorter  and  thereby  hastening  the  time 
when  food  consumed  will  yield  a  direct  return 
as  milk  in  the  pail,  flesh  on  the  steer  or  power 
and  spirit  in  the  horse.  This  hastening  of  matur- 
ity is  accomplished  by  increasing  digestion  so 
that  the  growing  animal  has  more  flesh  and  bone 

forming  elements  to  use  ;  and  digestion  is  made  stronger  by  putting  in  practice  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea," 
which  teaches  that  bitter  tonics,  iron  for  the  blood  and  cleansing  nitrates  always  act  beneficially  upon  animal  organs. 

D*  HESS  STOCK  FGOD 

Is  the  outcome  of  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,"  and  was  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess(M.D.,  D.V.S)  because  his  medical  knowledge  led  him 
to  see  clearly  the  vast  importance  to  the  stock  industry  of  such  a  prescription.  If  you  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  your  animal  is 
but  a  machine  turning  a  certain  amount  of  raw  material  (food)  into  a  finished  product  (milk  or  flesh),  you  get  a  very  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  reason  back  of  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  and  its  benefits  are  at  once  apparent. 

The  ingredients  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  meet  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  such  experienced  men  as  Professors  Winslow, 
Quitman  and  Finlay  Dun.  It  is  certain  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk  ;  to  lessen  the  time  required  to  fat  a  steer  or  hog  and  to 
be  very  beneficial  to  horses.  Chemical  analysis  of  manures  from  Hess  fed  cattle  show  the  value  of  this  prescription,  there 
being-less  waste  found  in  the  droppings. 

The  dose  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day. 

100  lbs.  $5.00 ;         Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.     DR.  HESS  A.  CLARK, 
25  lb.  pail  S1.60  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  In6tant  Louse  Killer. 
Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  You 
can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.   Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper. 


Dn  UCCC  Bf\ III  TDV  DA  MaAa/^CaA  Success  with  poultry  is  an  assured  fact  when  you  give  daily  a 
R.  nC93  rUUL  I  IX  Y  t*  AIM"*\"\#  t"M  littleof  Dr.HessPoultryPan-a-ce-amsottfeed.  This  is  a  pow- 
erful assistant  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  making  more  food  available,  increases  very  much  the  production  of  eggs  The  strength- 
ening of  digestion  by  means  of  a  tonic  is  known  as  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,"  and  is  endorsed  in  both  this  country  and  Canada.  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a,  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.),  contains  just  the  elements  to  increase  appetite  and  relish-bitter  tonics,  iron  and 
nitrates— good  for  digestion,  the  blood  and  to  cleanse  out  of  the  system  poisonous  matter.  It  is  a  guaranteed  producer  ol  eggs  ,  lats  a 
market  bird  in  the  least  time  and  shortens  the  growing  period  for  young  chicks.  It  also  cures  gapes,  roup,  cholera,  etc. 

A  penny's  worth  is  sufficient  for  30  hens  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 
\%  lbs.  25c;  null  or  express  40c   S lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25  :  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.    Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South   _ 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


.ECONOMY  CHIEF 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1 909 


\  IKtAH^trAKAl  UK 

.4! 


GIVES  YOU  P"  EXTRA 
EACH  YEARfSgERY  COW 


An  extra  pound  of  butter  from  each 
one  hundred  pounds  of  milk;  about 
sixty  pounds  of  butter  extra  from 
the  milk  of  a  good  cow  in  a  year, 
that's  what  the  Economy  Chief  gives 
you,  and  -what  you  lose  by  raising 
the  cream  in  pans  and  crocks. 

PRICES 
TO 


60  DAYS' TRIAL. 

MONEY  BACK  IF 
YOU  WANT  IT. 

Our  beautiful  new  Cream  Separator 
Catalogue  contains  information 
(compiled  by  dairy  experts)  worth 
dollars  to  everyone  who  keeps  cows; 
the  very  latest  ideas  in  dairy  methods 
and  all  sorts  of  useful  information 
about  milk  and  butter.  You  need 
this  book  whether  you  intend  to  buy 
a  cream  separator  or  not.  Write 
today  for  our  free  Catalogue  No.  476. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCRchIcago 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Send  todjy  for 


only 
PERMA1EJIT 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case 
or  money  refunded. 
SI  PACKAGE 
cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  AgentsWanted 

Write  for  deteriptlTe 
•MkM 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  428  Fourth  Ave. .  Plttibnrg 


CURE 


You  Can't  Cut  Oat 


A  BOG  SPATDf ,  PUFF  or 
THOKOCGHPIS,  but 


ABSo 


RBINE 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  S2.00  per 
bottle  at  d'lers  or  deliv'd.Book  4Df  ree. 

ABSORBINB,  JR.,  for  mankind. 
91  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose  Veins, Var- 
icocele, Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Liga- 
ments,   Enlarged  Glands.    Allays  pain  quickly. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.f .,  23  Monmouth  SL,  Sprinofislo",  Hits. 


i  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  success 
than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  finest 
herd  In  the  U.  8.  Every  onean  early  developer,  ready 
for  the  market  at  six  months  old.  1  want  to  place  one 
hog  In  each  community  to  ad  vertlse  my  herd.  Write 
Cor  my  plan.  "How  to  Make  Money  from  Hogs." 
C.  S.  BENJAMIN,  Masonle  Bldu„  Portland,  Mich. 


B  Y 
MAIL 


HARNESS 

You  ran  buy  euntom-madp.  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
f  rom  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices,  frir*  the  driers' 
profits.  All  our  h;irness  *cua  ranteed.  Money  back  If 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illustrated  Cataloffue  B 
and  price  list.    Every  farmer  should  have  this  booklet. 

THK  SING  I1AK3E8S  (  O.,  2  Lake  St.,  Owrfo,  TU*.  Co.,  N.  T. 


AUTOMATIC  CURRY  COMB 

*n4  other  new  ■«lf<««llari».     In  li^pentaMe. 
Make  their  own  demand.     First  applicant! 
control  unlimited  sales.  Large  proflU.  Write 
for  proof  and  trial  offer. 
CLEAN  COMB  CO.,  Box  34.  Racine.  Wis. 


BIG  DEMAND  EVERYWHERE 


PRICES  REDUCED 
On   Quaker    City  Mills 

Free  Trial— Freight  Paid.  No 
m<<ney  down.  40  years  the  stand- 
ard. Choose  from  10  sites,  from 
Hand  to  40- H.  P.  From  eob  meal  to 
taiilemeal.  Ask  for  Free  P««d  Mill 
Book.  WesUroihlpaMoUi  from  Chicago. 
A.  C  Straab  Co.,  lit  I  I  Uteri  St. 
Slatlao  II.    rbll.ddphU,  Pa. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 
■a 


hfwtoits  ii».t»,  ro.th. 

Uapor  a.4  ladlrMdoa  Car*. 

A  Tewriuary  Ketnodr  for  wind, 
tbroat  aaa  .toraach  lr-"iM.« 
Strong  rtcummmU.  |l  .00  fm 
e.n.of  dral«r».or«xp.  pr«[»it 
The  Newton  K'mc-djrOo. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Handling  the  Pig  Crop 

The  care  and  management  of  spring 
litters  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  year's  profits.  When 
we  lose  these  early  litters  we  lose  the 
profit  on  the  year's  business,  for  we  can- 
not replace  them  during  the  same  season ; 
hence  it  is  very  essential  that  we  take 
every  possible  precaution  to  save  the 
spring-pig  crop.  If  we  have  plenty  of 
skim  milk  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get 
them  well  started  and  avoid  many  of 
the  troubles  to  which  young  pigs  are 
heir. 

My  experience  in  handling  brood  sows 
teaches  me  that  the  easiest  method  of 
making  sure  of  saving  these  spring  lit- 
ters is  to  begin  by  feeding  the  brood 
sow  a  proper  diet  for  four  or  five  months 
before  the  pigs  are  farrowed.  The 
brood  sows  should  have  just  as  good 
care  and  kind  treatment  as  the  best 
dairy  cow  we  have  on  our  farm,  and  she 
will  pay  just  as  profitable  returns  as 
any  cow  that  we  have  in  the  herd  if  she 
is  properly  managed  and  given  a  ration 
adapted  to  her  needs. 

Too  many  farmers  are  breeding  pigs  on 
but  one  principle,  and  that  is  luck.  When 
the  sows  save  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
litters,  that  is  good  luck.  When  they 
lose  a  large  proportion  of  their  pigs 
through  exposure  and  bad  management, 
he  calls  it  bad  luck.  To  be  successful 
with  feeding  and  breeding  hogs  we  must 
first  learn  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  luck  connected  with  profitable  swine 
husbandry.  It  is  a  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  business  and  carrying  out 
these  principles  in  detail. 

Feeding  the  Pregnant  Sow 

Sows  that  are  pregnant  should  be  fed 
some  form  of  warm  slop  that  is  com- 
posed of  good,  wholesome  muscle  and 
bone  building  foods,  such  as  wheat  mid- 
dlings, ground  oats,  oil  meal,  roots  and 
clover.  The  man  who  gives  his  sows 
good,  dry  sleeping  places  and  feeds 
along  the  above  lines  is  invariably  the 
man  who  always  has  good  luck  in  sav- 
ing these  early  litters. 

Sows  that  are  fed  on  corn  and  other 
highly  concentrated  rations  during  the 
time  they  are  pregnant  are  quite  certain 
to  have  more  or  less  difficulty  at  far- 
rowing time,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
if  they  run  after  their  pigs  and  chase 
them  up  in  one  corner  of  their  pens,  or 
even  turn  upon  them  and  devour  them. 

It  is  only  by  feeding  the  brood  sows 
under  the  right  conditions  that  such 
troubles  can  be  avoided.  The  sow  that 
has  a  caked  udder  that  is  the  result  of 
being  fed  a  heat-producing  ration  suf- 
fers severe  pain  and  cannot  be  blamed 
for  being  restless  and  not  lying  still 
for  the  little  pigs  to  suck.  How  much 
better  to  have  our  sows  trained  so  that 
we  could  go  in  with  them  and  bathe 
their  udders  with  warm  water  when  they 
are  sore  and  fevered. 

The  Sow  at  Farrowing  Time 

We  find  that  nothing  pays  us  better 
than  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  our 
brood  sows  at  farrowing  time,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  best  to  remove  them 
to  their  farrowing  pen  at  least  two 
weeks  before  they  are  due  to  farrow. 
This  gives  the  feeder  or  herdsman  time 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  sows,  and 
they  have  a  chance  to  get  accustomed  to 
their  new  quarters  and  quieted  down  be- 
fore farrowing  time  arrives. 

The  most  severe  losses  in  a  herd  of 
swine  come  at  farrowing  time,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  losses  are  un- 
necessary if  the  sows  have  good  farrow- 
ing houses  and  judgment  is  used  in- 
caring  for  them  during  this  most  critical 
period.  Many  pigs  are  lost  by  accident 
at  the  time  the  sow  is  farrowing — some 
by  feeding  the  sow  too  much  soon  after 
farrowing,  and  others  from  damp,  filthy 
nests  and  sudden  changes  in  the  weather. 
When  a  man  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
his  brood  sows  it  will  pay  him  to  be 
with  them  at  farrowing  time,  and  take 
the  young  pigs  as  fast  as  they  come  and 
place  them  in  a  nest  or  basket  away 
from  the  sow  until  she  has  completed 
the  farrowing  act,  and  then  place  them 
with  her  and  see  that  each  pig  finds  a 
teat  and  gets  a  good  start  in  life  before 
leaving.  I  believe  that  an  average  of 
two  pigs  to  a  litter  can  be  saved  by 
taking  these  precautions. 

Many  hog  growers  seem  to  think  it 
a  piece  of  overrefinement  to  care  for 
the  brood  sows  in  this  manner,  but  let 
me  say  that  it  is  this  extra  care  and 
labor  that  mean  profit,  whether  caring 
for  hogs  or  any  other  kind  of  live 
stock,  and  whenever  we  find  a  success- 
ful stockman  we  are  quite  certain  to  find 
a  man  who  is  a  careful  feeder  and  one 


who  is  making  a  constant  study  of  the" 
individual  needs  of  each  animal  that  is 
under  his  care.  All  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  pamper  and  overfeed  our 
hogs,  but  simply  give  them  the  kinds  of 
food  and  care  that  their  artificial  en- 
vironment demands. 

For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
farrowing  feed  the  sow  nothing  except 
wheat  bran  and  warm  water.  After  the 
second  day  wheat  middlings  may  be 
added  to  the  ration,  and  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  pigs  are  able  to  take 
all  of  the  milk  that  the  sow  is  capable 
of  producing.  Make  some  kind  of 
creeps,  so  the  little  fellows  can  get  out 
and  exercise,  and  when  they  are  three 
weeks  old  encourage  them  to  eat  a  thin 
slop  made  from  skim  milk  and  middlings 
and  to  eat  a  little  shelled  corn.  This 
promotes  their  growth  and  lessens  the 
demands  upon  the  old  sow. 

The  Care  of  Young  Pigs 

In  some  instances  when  the  brood  sows 
are  rather  along  in  years  it  will  be 
judicious  to  take  the  young  pigs  and 
remove  their  tusks  as  soon  as  they  come. 
The  pigs  from  older  sows  are  more  apt 
to  have  sharp  tusks  than  those  from 
younger  sows.  These  tusks  are  very 
sharp  and.  painful  to  the  sow,  and  in 
many  instances  cause  her  to  jump  up 
and  become  excited  when  the  pigs  are 
sucking. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that 
confronts  the  hog  grower  is  to  find  a 
way  to  prevent  scours  and  indigestion. 
I  believe  that  this  complaint  comes 
largely  from  unsanitary  conditions  of 
the  pen  and  the  nests,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  will  prove  an  excellent  plan  to 
sprinkle  the  nests  and  floors  of  the  pens 
with  lime  and  spray  the  inside  of  the 
houses  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
crude  carbolic  acid  and  fifty  parts  crude 
oil.  There  are  numerous  commercial  dis- 
infectants on  the  market,  but  this  mix- 
ture is  very  cheap  and  effective. 

The  Best  Feeds 

We  prefer  wheat  middlings  as  a  grain 
food  for  our  sows,  although  other  feeds 
should  be  fed  in  connection  with  it. 
Bran,  ground  oats,  corn  in  limited  quan- 
tities and  tankage  are  all  good  feeds  and 
will  bring  results  when  properly  pro- 
portioned. The  feeder  must  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  condition  of  the  sow 
and  the  pigs.  Xo  man  can  tell  just  how 
much  care  and  attention  a  sow  and  her 
pigs  will  require.  Constant  attention 
alone  will  decide  the  question. 

Good  care  and  rational  feeding  of  the 
pigs  during  this  critical  time  has  a 
marked  influence  on  them  that  can  be 
noticed  until  they  are  full  grown,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  the  greatest  mistake 
that  is  being  made  in  growing  and  feed- 
ing hogs  is  in  neglecting  to  properly  care 
for  the  brood  sow  and  her  litter  during 
the  time  she  is  nursing  them. 

Start  the  pigs  right  and  push  them 
every  day  from  birth  to  maturity  on  a 
well-balanced  ration  and  they  will  make 
a  rapid  and  uniform  growth.  A  uniform 
lot  of  pigs  look  better,  feed  better  and 
will  sell  better  on  any  market  in  the 
country. 

The  man  who  gives  proper  attention 
to  the  care  of  the  brood  sow  and  her  lit- 
ters and  gets  the  young  pigs  started  right 
has  solved  one  of  the  great  problems 
connected  with  successful  pork  produc- 
tion. The  men  who  have  mad&  the 
greatest  success  as  breeders  of  pure- 
bred swine  have  attained  success  by  at- 
tending to  all  of  the  details  of  the 
business,  -and  if  it  has  proven  profitable 
for  them  to  attend  to  the  small  things 
connected  with  their  business,  why  not 
for  the  man  who  is  growing  market 
hogs?  W.  Milton  Kelly. 

Dairy  graphs 

If  a  cow  of  any  breed  is  not  doing  her 
best  as  a  dairy  cow  it  is  best  to*so  change 
her  feed  and  care  as  to  bring  her  up 
to  her  best ;  but  when  we  get  that  cow  to 
her  best,  there  is  no  known  method  of 
feeding  or  care  that  will  make  her  do 
any  better.  But  breed  that  cow  so  as  to 
make  her  calf  a  better  dairy  animal  than 
the  cow  herself,  and  then  the  same  food 
and  the  same  care  which  the  dam'  receives 
will  give  better  results  in  her  offspring. 

The  dainty  eater,  the  cow  that  is 
afraid  to  eat  expensive  food,  is  not  the 
kind  of  cow  for  the  dairyman,  because 
his  profits  must  come  from  the  feed  that 
the  cow  eats,  not  what  she  does  not  eat. 
The  food  consumed  over  and  above  what 
is  needed  for  maintenance  is  what  pro- 
duces results  for  the  owner.  A  good 
cow  ought  to  utilize  three  or  four  times 
as  much  food  as  she  needs  to  keep  her- 
self in  good  working  condition.  The 
good  cow  is  a  hard  worker.  W.  H.  U. 


Mclntyre 


Guaranteed 
Sure- 
Service 

Always-Ready 


Why  Not  For  You? 


motor  bngsrtes  and  wagons 
have  prored  their  positive 
th   as  pleasure 
Tehieles  and 
m  o  n  e  j-saTing; 
work  Tehieles 
for  thousands 
of  farmers  in 
BererT  part 
of  America 


Motor  Vehicles 

oarer  fall— rwrtr  get  tir*d_oo*i  bo  mm  than  ■  good  horse  and  burrr 
— «»t  far  lets  to  k«p— 4o  marc  work  in  leu  time  than  thrt*  horVea. 
Take  yoa  asrvhere  aai  back  agate  orex  any  Hud  of  roads,  la  ail 
kinds  of  vtather.    Run  30 

mi'ee  on  one  gallon  of   .       Model  509 , 

gMoline.bhnple.dax-     wmm    JBSSE^m  12-H.-P.  9450 

able,  guaranteed 
mechanical  coo- 
strnetion.  Solid, 
tiree  —no  tirJ 
troubles  or  re-l 
pair  expense.' 
Write  for  Free 
Book. 


W.  H.  Mclntyre  Co.,  Dept.  70, 

or  Dept.  70  256-257  Broadicay, 


Auburn,  Indiana 

New  York  City 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  sare 
y ou  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  &  lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

 and  the  

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  beet  More  than  one  and 
&  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hob.  Cant  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,Boi  96,  Qulncy.  Ills. 


•NKNHfBKh 

The  heaviest,  strongest, 
best  galvanized  fence 
made.  A  more  substan- 
tial, stock  -  resisting, 
time. defying  fence  was 
never  stapled  to  posts. 
Free  samples  with  cata- 
log showing  150  styles 
at  prices  from  15c  per  rod 
up  and  full  particulars 
— tree  on  request 
WE  PA  Y  FREIGHT 

We  will  send  yon  a  sample  of  oar 
all  No.  9  wire  fence.  Too  can  teat 
it  any  way  yoa  like.File  it  and  see 
how  thick  the  galvanizing.  The 
"BBOVrywill  commend  itself  to 
yon.  It  is  the  beau  Free  Catalog. 
The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept  21  ,        Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
your  home.  Wrought  Iron  Fence  is  cheaper  than  wood 
and  practical  lypermanent.  No  repairing  with  Stewart's 
Iron  Fence.  Write  for  !>ooklet  showing  hundreds  of  de- 
signs at  all  prices.  Also  iron  vases,  garden  furniture,  etc. 
Agents  Wanted— Make  monev  in  spare  time. 

THE  STEWART,  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1721  Covington  St..        CiHonrsATi.  O. 
Larg  est  Makers  of  Iron  Fence  in  the  World. 


15  Cents  a  Rod] 

ja    r  ur  a  ss-iacu  ouk  r  em.f ;  10c  Lor 
fj  \  26-lnch;  13c  for  Sl-inch;  22  1-3* 
1  \s  for  Si-inch ;  Sle  for  a  47-inch 
/  \  Farm  Fence.    60-inch  Poultry 
^r~r  Fence  37c  Lowest  prices  ever 
=*4==  made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
1/  y  Catalog  jree.  Write  for  It  today. 

=5S     KITSELMAN  BROS., 
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48IN.r^Jo  29c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over  hills 
and  hollows.  FREE  Catalog- 
fences,  tools.  Buy  from  factory 
at  wholesale  prices.  Write  to- 
day to  Box  86. 

MASON  FENCE  CO..  LEESBURG.  0. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 

t 
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We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  FENCE.  Sell  direct 
shippine  to  outs  only,  it  manufacturers'  prices.  No 
;ent«.  Our  catalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  lo-day. 
'-TO-DAIt  MFG.  CO..  971  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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FENCE  at  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won't  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  D  s        Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

26  11 1  M  <■  \  s,  ALL  STEEL. 

Handsome  —  cheaper  than 
wood— more  dorable.  Bpecial 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  ontil 
vou  get  our  free  catalogue. 

tkokomo  Fence  Msschloe  Co., 
■i%  7  North  St.,  Kokomo.  lad. 


LIWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  Si  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Price,  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  414  Winchester  Ind. 


WARD  FENCE  p™1,W 

Old  fashioned oaKanizM.  Elas- 
tic up  Huff  itesl.  Sold  diroct  to 
farmer*  at  manufacturers 
prices.    Write  for  particulars. 

Ward  Fine.  Q«,,Boi  532  Decttar,  Ind. 
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Handling  the  Incubator 

When  an  incubator  is  bought,  re- 
ceived and  unpacked,  then  the 
next  step  is  to  locate  it.  Choose 
a  place  in  the  room  (if  an  incubator 
house  is  unavailable)  that  is  free  from 
drafts  or  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  which 
may  blow  the  lamp  out  or  start  it  smok- 
ing. The  direct  rays  of  the  sunlight  should 
not  fall  on  the  machine  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  yet  the  room  must  be  rea- 
sonably well  lighted  and  ventilated.  I 
have  found  that  much  depends  on  proper 
ventilation,  as  the  unhatched  chicks  re- 
quire air  in  order  to  develop  properly. 

Be  sure  that  the  lamp  burns  with  a 
flame  such  as  is  desired  in  the  dwelling, 
and  never  use  anything  but  the  very  best 
of  oil;  also  the  wick  should  be  ef  the 
very  best,  to  insure  an  ideal  light. 

On  first  starting  the  incubator,  if  the 
lamp  should  smoke  a  little,  don't  be 
alarmed,  but  allow  it  to  warm  up  and 
dry  out. 

On  returning  to  the  machine,  after  it 
has  run  a  little  while,  you  should  find 
the  damper  raised ;  If  so,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  not  up  to  one  hundred  de- 
grees, let  it  down,  and  so  on  until  the 
machine  registers  one  hundred  and  three 
degrees  with  an  ordinary  flame. 

For  the  successful  management  of  an 
incubator  an  accurate  thermometer  is 
very  important.  Take  your  thermometer 
to  the  druggist  or  some  one  else  having 
correct  thermometers,  and  have  it  tested 
for  accuracy. 

Almost  all  firms,  however,  endeavor- 
to  sell  accurate  thermometers,  but  this 
precaution  may  sometimes  repay  the 
trouble  involved. 

Xow  with  a  corrected  thermometer 
and  the  machine  regulated  to  the  proper 
temperature,  put  the  eggs  in,  being  care- 
ful that  they  are  moderately  warm  from 
having  stood  in  a  warm  room  for  an 
hour  at  least. 

Xow  you  must  be  very  careful  to  see 
that  the  temperature  in  the  machine 
varies  as  little  as  possible.  Here  is 
where  man}-  beginners  make  a  failure. 
They  either  become  careless  or  get  over- 
anxious, and  have  a  batch  of  cooked 
chickens,  or  else  let  the  temperature  re- 
main too  low  and  the  germ  dies.  Hav- 
ing the  temperature  nearly  correct  means 
having  chicks  that  have  strong  vitality. 

Test  the  eggs  about  the  seventh  day, 
and  again  about  the  twelfth  day,  to  re- 
move the  infertile  ones  and  those  with 
dead  germs. 

After  the  second  and  until  the  eigh- 
teenth day  the  eggs  should  be  cooled 
each  day,  and  during  the  same  period 
they  should  be  turned  twice  a  day. 

After  the  eighteenth  day,  however, 
the  machine  should  not  be  bothered  until 
the  hatch  is  over.  Do  not  open  the  ma- 
chine while  the  chicks  are  hatching. 
Often  a  neighbor  will  come  in,  and  the 
temptation  to  show  the  chicks  is  great, 
but  do  not  open  the  machine  unless  you 
want  trouble  with  the  young  chickens. 
After  the  hatch  is  over  the  chicks  can 
then  be  removed. 

Running  an  incubator  is  just  like 
everything  else — it  takes  practise  and  ex- 
perience— but  the  whole  business  is  simple 
when  it  is  once  learned. 

R.  B.  Rushing. 

Ordering  Eggs 

A great  many  people  who  send  for  eggs 
of  pure-bred  fowls  for  hatching  pur- 
poses keep  putting  it  off  too  long.  Breed- 
ers of  pure-bred  fowls  usually  book  the 
orders  as  they  are  received,  and  they 
are  then  filled  in  their  turn.  They  can- 
not have  a  supply  of  eggs  on  hand  and 
fill  orders  the  same  day  they  are  re- 
ceived. They  fill  them  as  fast  as  the 
hens  lay — no  faster.  So  you  see,  if  your 
order  comes  in  late,  it  might  have  to 
wait  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
for  its  turn,  especially  if  the  breeder  is  an 
extensive  advertiser  and  gets  many  or- 
ders. Of  course,  you  are  then  sure  of 
getting  fresh  eggs,  but  you  are  sure  of 
getting  fresh  eggs  anyway.  No  breeder 
can  afford  to  send  you  any  other  kind, 
and  they  don't  do  it.  They  would  soon 
play  out  if  they  did.  As  a  rule  they  will 
send  you  fresh  eggs  even  if  your  order 
is  number  one.  No  eggs  are  stored  away 
very  far  in  advance  to  fill  orders  for 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes. 

The  object  in  sending  your  order  off 
as  soon  as  the  hatching  season  begins 
is  to  avoid  the  rush  and  to  make  sure 
that  you  will  not  be  put  off  too  late.  The 
early  hatched  chicks  always  do  better 
than  the  late  chicks.  They  are  not 
troubled  with  mites  and  other  insects 
while  they  are  small.  Then,  too,  as  a 
rule  we  are  not  rushed  as  much  at  this 
time  of  the  season  as  we  are  later  on,  and 


can  give  the  chicks  better  attention.  We 
cannot  well  afford  to  lose  any  chicks 
from  high-priced  eggs,  so  they  will  need 
to  be  closely  watched  and  well  cared  for. 
The  early  chicks  have  many  advantages 
over  the  later  ones. 

It  is  not  necessary,  when  ordering  eggs, 
to  tell  the  breeder  to  pack  the  eggs  well 
for  shipment.  It  is  to  his  interest  as 
much  as  it  is  to  yours  that  the  eggs  reach 
you  safely  and  in  good  condition.  Some 
breeders  use  box  crates  made  purposely 
for  this  business.  They  are  very  handy 
and  insure  safe  carriage.  Others  still 
use  the  baskets.  Usually  these  baskets 
are  well  lined  with  soft  hay  or  shavings. 
Then  each  egg  gets  a  separate  wrapping 
of  cotton  batting,  and  around  that  they 
get  a  wrapping  of  paper.  They  are  then 
closely  packed  in  the  bed  of  hay.  Each 
egg  is  placed  with  the  small  end  down- 
ward, •  and  they  are  packed  so  tightly 
that  they  cannot  turn  or  shake.  They 
are  then  covered  with  the  hay  or  shavings 
and  a  cloth  is  tightly  stitched  over  the 
top  of  the  basket.  Packed  in  this  way, 
they  can  be  safely  shipped  by  express 
for  even  a  great  distance.  They  should, 
however,  be  taken  from  the  depot  as  soon 
as  they  arrive,  and  should  be  carefully 
handled  and  protected  from  the  cold. 

When  unpacking  them,  each  egg  should 
be  carefully  examined.  A  crack  does  not 
always  spoil  an  egg.  If  the  inside  cover- 
ing, or  the  thin  skin  just  beneath  the 
hard  shell,  is  uninjured,  the  egg  can  be- 
mended  by  gluing  a  piece  of  paper  tightly 
over  the  crack  with  some  good  mucilage, 
and  if  the  egg  is  not  injured  in  some 
other  way,  it  will  hatch. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  many  eggs 
from  a  sitting  will  hatch.  But  six,  seven 
or  eight  chicks  from  thirteen  eggs  can 
be  considered  a  good  hatch.  A  poor 
hatch  is  not  always  the  result  of  the  eggs 
having  been  shipped.  Often  the  hen  un- 
der which  the  eggs  have  been  placed  is 
the.  cause  of  it.  Where  high-priced  eggs 
are  bought  it  is  well  not  to  place  more 
than  six  or  seven  eggs  under  a  hen, 
thus  dividing  the  eggs  among  more  hens. 
Then  if  a  hen  does  not  sit  well  she  will 
not  spoil  so  many  eggs  as  she  would  if 
she  had  the  whole  sitting. 

Gregor  H.  Glitzke. 

For  the  New  Man  in  the 
Poultry  Yard 

Look  before  you  leap.  Take  time  to 
make  up  your  mind  what  you  want 
to  do,  then  go  ahead  and  do  it  with  all 
your  might. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  breeds 
of  hens.  Get  around  you  the  kind  you 
like  best.  Some  like  black  hens,  some 
white,  some  buff.  Be  fully  persuaded  in 
your  own  mind.  There  is  something  in 
the  different  colors  that  appeal  to  men 
variously.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
kinds  we  like  best  are  the  ones  we  will 
do  best  with. 

Plan  for  plenty  of  space.  You  cannot 
crowd  hens  profitably.  Not  more  than 
twenty-five  should  be  housed  in  a  build- 
ing fifteen  by  twenty  feet.  One  of  the 
most  common  mistakes  with  poultry 
keepers  is  that  of  overcrowding. 

Have  dark  nest  boxes.  Hens  like  to 
creep  away  into  the  dark  when  they  have 
anything  particular  to  do. 

Water  is  a  prime  essential.  It  must 
be  pure,  too,  to  get  the  best  results.  Hens 
will  not  drink  filthy  water  unless  they 
are  absolutely  obliged  to. 

Hens  will  eat  most  anything,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent;  and  yet  good,  clean, 
pure  food  is  best  for  them  and  they  will 
make  better  use  of  it  than  they  will  of 
rations  which  are  half  spoiled. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  draw  in  great  chunks 
of  meat  that  have  been  for  days  infested 
with  maggots  for  the  hens  to  eat.  'You 
may  give  your  fowls  bad  diseases  that 
way. 

Study  your  business.  Talk  with  men 
of  experience.  Read  reliable  papers. 
Sell  all  eggs  while  they  are  fresh.  Grow 
up  with  your  business.  E.  L.  Vincent. 

Eggs  in  Winter 

To  get  eggs  in  winter  I  feed  scalded 
bran  and  milk  in  the  morning,  and 
wheat  alternately  with  warmed  or  parched 
corn  in  the  evenings.  - 

On  cold  days  I  scatter  grain  in  a 
pile  of  leaves  or  straw  in  the  scratching 
shed  and  make  them  dig  for  it,  or  cut 
corn  on  the  cob  and  make  them  shell  it. 
I  fix  half  "a  cabbage  on  a  window-roller 
spring  hung  just  out  of  reach,  and  make 
them  jump  for  each  bite.  I  have  paid  a 
dollar  a  barrel  for  cabbage  just  to  feed 
to  my  hens.  Boiled  hog  lights  and 
butchers'  scraps,  chopped,  also-  help. 

Clifford  E.  Davis. 


We  Invite  You  to  Write  Us 


Either  letter  or  postal  card.  We  want  to  send  you  our  free  incubator 
Dook— written  by  a  man  with  27  years*  experience.  Plain  book  of  practi- 
cal facts  on  raising  poultry  for  profit. 

Racine  Incubators — Fire-Proof 

Don't  take  risk  with  dangerous  machines.  Racine  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  simple,  sure  and  safe.  Our  prices  are  lowest.  Yet  our 
machines  hatch  highest  per  cent  ot  fertile  eggs.  Make  money  for  you 
from  the  beginning— give  lasting  satisfaction. 

Better  look  into  our  proposition.  Just  a  letter  or  postal  gets  free 
book,  low  prices  and  free  trial  plan.  Write  today — G.  C.  Wheeler,  Mgr. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,      Box    S6»      Racine.  Wis. 


Freight 
Prepaid 
'from  Buffalo, St.Paul 
Kansas  City  or  Rac  ine 


"Jubilee  Year"  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 

Pape  Fence  is  now  in  its  Qnarter- Centennial  or  "Jubilee  Tear."  It 
is  the  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence,  having  had  10  years  the  start  of  all 
competitors.  It  leads  today  in  sales  and  in  satisfaction.  "Admitted 
by  all  to  have  double  the  strength,  life  and  elasticity  of  any  other 
fence.  Used  as  the  Government  standard  of  highest  quality  and 
by  many  foreign  Governments.    Supreme  throughout  the  world. 

"Jubilee  Edition"  of  the  Page  Catalog  ^Mfeee  to 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  BOX  65  D  • 


you  if  you  write  promptly 
ADRIAN.  MICH 


ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 


WARD 


FENCE 

BOX  665 


Cheaper  than 
wood,  contain- 
ing strength 
and  art  Write 
lor  Catalogue 


COMPANY 

DECATUR,  IND. 


For  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme- 
teries and  Public  Grounds 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  {r£*h 


$10 


Why  pay  more  than  our  price!  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machines  tor  £10.00,  and  pay  all  the   freight  charges. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  doable  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.   Nursery  underneath  the  egg-tray.  Both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg- 
testers — all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed. 
Incubators  are  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  lumber 
used— no  paint  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
near  our  price,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this— you'll  save  money.  It  pays  to  in- 
vestigate The  '*Wisconsin's  before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time 
 WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box   CO,  Racine,  Wis*  


Let  Me  Save  You  $4.15  on  an  Incubator 

— Not  just  a  printed  promise,  but  &  fact— I  can  save  you  all  of  $4.15  over  the  next  lowest 
price  of  any  incubator  of  equal  size,  freight  prepaid.  And  I'll  guarantee  It  to  be  the 
best  chicken-batching,  money-making  incubator,  you  can  get  at  any  price. 


Fire-Proofed 


Belle  City  Incubator 


Freight  Prepaid 

is  sola  entirely  at  my  risk.   My  liberal  guarantee  gives  you  30 
days'  trial.  It  has  double  walls  and  dead  air  space  all  over,  12-oz. 
cold  rolled  copper  tank  and  boiler.  Safety  lamp  and  lamp  sup- 
port (pat.  applied  for)  self  regulator,  deep  nursery,  strong  egg 
tray,  thermometer,  egg  tester,  etc,  complete.    The  Belle  City 
J.  V,  Rohan,  Pres.  Brooder— hot  water  heat— is  the  only  brooder  that  has  double 
walls  and  dead  air  space — a  rare  bargain,  too. 
So  get  my  factory-to-you  prices  now — see  how  much  you  will  save.  My  Interesting 
book,  "Hatching  Facts"— mailed  free.   Write  for  it  today.  Address 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  100,  Racine,  Wis, 


Freight  Prepaid  &SS  Rooling  -i 


Order  *VB-B'*  Roofing  at  once  to  get  these  lowest  prices  and  freight  paid — or  write 
for  catalog  and  samples  Free.  Find  out  all  about  "B-B"  Roofing;  absolutely  guar- 
anteed water-proof,  fire-resisting  and  durable — long-fibre  "Wool-felt,  saturated  in 
Asphalt  by  special  ,;B-B"  Process,  heavily  coated  both  sides  with  Flexible  Water- 
Proof  Compound.  Can't  crack,  wrinkle  or  leak.  Get  our  FREE  SAMPLES— FREE 
  _  ......         _  BOOKLET.    We  pay  all 

FreC  Cement  and  Special  Rooling 
Nails  inclosed  in  each  roll. 
Hammer  lays  IL 
Use  on  AIL 
Build-  /£<-■ : 
tags  jgP§ 
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Freight  to  points  east  of 
Missouri  Riverand  north- 
of  the  south  line  of  Ten- 
nessee. If  you  live  be- 
yond, we  pay  freight 
that  far.  Longest  Guar- 
antee and  Prompt,  Safe 
Delivery.  Write  us  at 
once  on  a  postal,  or  order 
from  this  advertisement. 
Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  This  remarkable  low  price  can't  last  long. 
Take  advantage  of  it  and  write  this  very  day. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Roofing  Dept.  24.    Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Lowest  Factory 
Price— Freight 
Prepaid 
Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 
35-lb.  RoU- 108  «"!  35 
Sq.Ft.— i-Ply  * 
45-lb.  Roll— 108     1 85 
Sq.  Ft— 2-Ply       x  — 
55-lb.  Roll— 108 
Sq.Ft.— 3-Ply 
Order  today,  or  write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


THE    MILLION  CLUB 

WITH   BUT   ONE   OBJECT— TO    SAVE  MONEY 

It  means  money  in  your  pocket  from  the  very  day  you  join  the  Million  Club.  We  offer 
over  three  hundred  articles — just  the  things  you  want  and  need  foi  yourself  or  your  home — 
and  they  will  not  cost  you  a  cent.  We  buy  at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  you  get  the 
benefit.    During  1908  we  saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  our  readers 

WE  WANT  EVERY  READER  TO  JOIN  THIS  CLUB 

We  want  you  to  get  your  share  of  the  unusually  liberal  money-saving  offers  we  are  mak- 
ing. A  few  minutes  of  your  spare  hours  or  evenings,  now  and  then,  among  your  neighbors 
will  obtain  for  you  many  handsome  articles  without  cost.  It  costs  nothing  to  join  the  Million 
Club— not  a  cent — and  it  will  save  you  many  dollars.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us  two  or 
more  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  one  of  which  may  be  your  own,  and  we  will 
reward  you  liberally  for  each  subscription.  Write  for  our  big  Reward  List,  containing 
nearly  three  hundred  illustrations.  I  will  send  it  free,  together  with  a  complete  outfit, sample 
copy  and  instructions,  by  return  mail.   Address  me, 


JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  Secretary  the  Million  Club 


Farm  and  Fireside 


Springfield,  Ohio 


WAIST 
HIGH 


75 


AA75  FOR  THIS  NEW  ft  A 
7 MmM=  low  down  TMmM 

ZM  AMERICAN  £9 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

WJk  A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON'T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  la  high; 
we  guarantee  it.  It  Is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  lewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Don't  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  for  yourself.  Our  of.er 
.enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue,  it  Is  handsome.y  illus- 
trated, showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  libera!  LONG 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  mate  you.  Competition  is  defied  t>y 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purcnase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  01 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user,  you 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal- 
ing with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  Is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  ana 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents',  dealers",  even  catalogue  house  prottts 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
some free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMfRICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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is  our  new 
book  for  the 
use  of  poultry  rais- 
Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.    Our  Diary 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for 
it  today.   Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy- 
ing an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want. 
,  We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  IP. 


I 


THIS  INCUBATOR  GIVEN  AWAY 

We  are  giving  away  hundreds  of 
these  Incubators  to  our  seed  cus- 
tomers. This  Incubator  is  guaran- 
teed to  be  one  of  the  best  Hatchers 
made. 

Do  yon  want  a  good  Incubator  ? 
If  so  get  your  application  in  at 
once.  Full  particulars  free. 
Send  For  Our  Great  Reed  Cata- 
logue for  1909  w  h  i  c  h  is  full  of  offers  of  choice  Seeds. 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Novelties  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  Great  Bargains.  Its  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 
MILLS  SEED  HOUSE,   Dept.  6,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


World's  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  In  all  climates 
for  15  years.  Don't  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 
Let  us  prove  It  to  you.  Booklet, 
"Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,  10c. 
Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Pes  Hoiaes  Incubator  Co.,     61  2nd  St..  Pes  Bo  in  eg,  la.  I 


Natch  With  the  Least  - 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

.  Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  It  and  If  It  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  any  other  Incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
senditbacb.  50-Egg  Six*  Only  $4.00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 
The  United  Factories  Co,,  Dept.X49,Ct»ve1snd,  O. 


Ideal 


The  Low  Priced 
Standard 


Incubator 


25  years  of  experience  in  it 
Tried  and  proven.  Makes  re- 
sults certain.  Send  for  great 
free  book,  "Poultry  for  Prof- 
it." 128  pages,  practical,  re- 
liable. Worth  dollars  for  fine 
pictures  alone.    Free.    Send  today  to 

J.  W.  Miller  Co..  Box  31.  Freenort.  III. 

CUT  PRICES! 

I  240- Egg  Incubator.  $10.00. 
I  120-Egg  Incubator.  $  7.50. 
1  MJ-Chick  Outdoor  Brooder, 
I  *5.50.  10O-Chiek  Indoor 
Brooder.  $1.50.  Why  pay 
double  these  prices  for  ma- 
chines that  are  no  better? 
|  Get  oar  Free  Book  —  learn 
how  we  can  sell  at  such  low 
PnilltrV  ft  rink  B  P*?,"*?-  Book  is  full  of  pictures; 
rOUIliy  D00K     |   tells  how  to  raise  poultry. 

Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  570,  Free  port.  QL 

EVERY  PURCHASER  IS  INSURED 

an  honest  deal  when  he 
buys  The  Banta.  Try 
batching  broilers.  There  is 
big  money  in  them  when  you 
have  The  Banta  to  help 
you.  Bulletin  No.  10  tells 
bow  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
Catalogue  and  Bulletin 
free.  Write  for  it  today. 
The  Banta-Bender  Co..   Dept.  7&,  Lijoaier.  hi. 

Cyphers  Insurable 

Incubators  Firs-Proofed 

An  Dot  cc!j  gwuued  to  H more  and  etiuage* 
ebiek*  toea  uj  other,  but  thtj  *»  i&aonbl*.   >'  ow 
thftl  the  Fire  Xcaaraaee  Comp*ni«  hare  laid  dcrwn 
Raise  pou  arwnmt  Ma/e  in  buying  any  incubator  tha$ 
doe*  not  bear  Vie  Insurant*  Label.    Our  Frm  212- 
P»^e  Book:  explain*.    Addrem  nearest  a*U*. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ' 
Boston,  Mas*.;  New  York  City;  Chicago* 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  Cal. 


51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs 


At  least  4  times  from  our 
self-regulating  guaranteed-to- 
hatch-every-hatchable-egg  In- 
cubator costing      ||  AF 

only   C4,90 

ON  40   DAYS'  TRIAL 
and  addresses  and  description  of  this  and  other 
sizes  of  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  "fixins" 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  "SSSSiZK.  Sh,""* 

Hatch  Chickens  by 

f»  ^  8t*hl  "Wood. 

oieam  «■ »•<>••  ™* 

C.C.I  .lor" 

Incubators  assure  bu<  hatches. 
iW ell-built,  reliable,  practical— 
thousands  In  ose.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STMII.,  Boi  17  O.OuiictJu. 


PENNY  INVESTMENT 

tor  a  postal  card  brine*  our  profit- produc- 
ing poultry  book — filled  with  interesting, 
in  rtmcti  vp.  income-increasing  information. 
Fully  describes  the  world's  best  and  only 
"Roliabls  Incubator,"  and  proves  that 
it  is  tfaa  6eaf.   Write  today. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Broodor  Co. 
faWa  D4  1  Quincy,  III. 

MORE EOG§ 

Twice  as  many  by  feeding  green  cat  bone. 

MANN'S  52=L£HH£5  r'riVrTKi 

ho  money  In  adrsnce.  Ost'l g  free. 
F.  W.  M.n.  Co..  Boi  T>.  MMIord.MMS. 


Build  Your  Own  Incubators  and  Brooder* 

»oi  .n  Uif  li.  pgnh.il  priM.   Aay  oa.  «.  do  IL    I  fw- 

nifb  tMcbuilc^  r*rti,  Tiai,  Uop.  rUful»to*.  .ti..  it  low 
prlew.    Or..  SS.OuO  la  BM,  M  AM  Ulue,  LAJfPUSB 
BROODER  »ta  oat  JO.  eel;  H  CO.    CoopUU  pin  <J*lj  B 
Noli  to  cortr  ML    Worth  DolUn  to  you. 
H.  M.  8HEE8,  474  HampsMr.  St  QOTUCT.  ILL. 


Producing  Early  Chickens 

To  insure  success  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness it  is  imperative  that  the  parent 
birds  be  comfortably  housed  and 
judiciously  fed.  Special  care  and  feeding 
should  begin  a  month  before  the  eggs 
are  wanted  for  incubation.  Otherwise 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  secure  the 
amount  of  fertile  eggs  desired,  in  that 
when  the  days  are  short  and  the  weather 
cold  the  sexual  activity  of  both  cock  and 
hen  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

With  proper  mating  the  first  clutch 
of  eggs  is  generally  the  most  fertile, 
unless  the  birds  have  been  fed  too  highly 
or  are  overfat;  in  that  event  their  sur- 
plus flesh  should  be  worked  off,  where- 
upon the  second  clutch  may  be  all  right 
It  is  best  to  provide  warm,  light  quar- 
ters in  which  the  eggs  are  to  be  laid, 
and  to  determine  their  fertility  when  ob- 
tained, examine  them  by  looking  through 
them  at  a  strong,  bright  flame,  like  that 
of  a  kerosene  lamp.  The  germ  of  life 
showing  as  a  dark  speck  can  be  seen 
through  the  shell  in  the  broadest  part  of 
the  egg;  if  it  isn't  discernible,  the  egg 
may  almost  invariably  be  regarded  as 
infertile.  What,  then,  should  be  done 
with  it?  Place  it  by  itself  for  commer- 
cial and  domestic  purposes.  They  are 
just  as  good  for  cooking  as  the  fertile 
ones ;  indeed,  having  no  germ  to  be 
quickened  into  life  by  warmth,  they  are 
better  for  some  purposes  than  fertile 
eggs.  Hence  the  argument  in  favor  of 
not  having  any  roosters  at  all  where 
hens  are  kept  solely  for  egg  production. 

The  Method  for  Small  Breeders 

The  writer  does  not  want  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  opposes  or  under- 
estimates the  value  of  the  incubator  for 
hatching  chicks ;  but  virtually,  he  con- 
siders their  rearing  by  hens  to  be  the 
most  profitable  method  for  small  breeders 
of  less  than  one  hundred  hens.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  a  hen  has  become  a 
persistent  sitter,  she  should  be  removed 
from  her  nest  to  a  place  by  herself,  and 
there  entertained  with  a  few  china  eggs 
until  two  or  three  hens  have  become 
well-established  sitters,  which  is  quite 
likely  to  occur  in  a  good-sized  flock;  the 
eggs  then  can  all  be  placed  under  them 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  chicks  that  are 
hatched  cared  for  by  one  of  them.  Each 
hen  should  be  given  only  as  many  as 
she  can  cover  when  they  are  well  bunched 
under  her. 

Every  morning  at  a  regular  time  the 
hen  should  be  pulled  off  her  nest  for 
feed,  water  and  exercise,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  utmost, 
put  back  again  and  fastened  in  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours. 

After  the  incubating  has  been  under 
way  for  ten  to  twelve  days,  the  heart  in 
the  chicken  begins  to  send  blood  to  the 
various  organs  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
increase  its  warmth  quite  perceptibly, 
and  if  the  egg  then  becomes  entirely 
cold,  it  may  be  regarded  as  infertile  or 
that, the  chick  is  dead.  As  any  further 
heat  applied  to  such  eggs  only  sets  loose 
the  sulphur  and  hydrogen  with  which 
they  are  filled,  making  the  very  distinct 
and  disgusting  smell  of  rotten  eggs,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  should  at  once  be 
removed  from  the  nest.  Everything,  in 
fact,  should  be  done  to  keep  this  as  clean 
as  possible,  and  that  lice  may  have  no 
chance  to  thrive,  insect  powder  occasion- 
ally used. 

Caring  for  the  Little  Chicks 

Hens  that  enter  upon  their  three 
weeks'  period  of  confinement  in  good 
flesh  and  health  should  not  be  much  the 
worse  for  it.  Leave  the  newly  hatched 
chicks  with  the  hen  in  the  nest  for  a 
while — if  possible,  until  they  are  quite 
strong.  Look  to  it,  too,  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  their  falling  from  it  or 
getting  out  of  the  old  hen's  reach. 

The  chicks'  first  food  may  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran, 
moistened  with  milk  or  scalded  with 
boiling  water;  indeed,  this  makes  at  all 
times  and  for  all  ages  of  growing  chicks 
an  excellent  food.  Give  them  all  that 
they  will  eat  of  it  four  times  a  day  until 
they  do  not  care  for  it  so  often ;  three 


times  a  day  will  then  be  sufficient. 
Whatever  is  left  after  each  meal  should 
be  carefully  removed.  The  oftener 
chickens  can  eat,  the  faster  they  will 
grow,  so  long  as  they  have  good  appe- 
tites for  each  meal.  They  should  also 
have  access  to  dry,  clean  dirt  and  sand 
from  the  beginning,  including  grit.  As 
soon  as  they  can  swallow  whole  wheat, 
a  small  quantity  should  be  fed  daily,  and 
three  times  a  week  some  table  scraps, 
finely  chopped  raw  cabbage,  or  boiled 
potatoes  and  skim  milk,  together  with 
pure  drinking  water  at  all  times. 

Xo  matter  what  their  food  is,  it  should 
be  presented  in  narrow  troughs,  so  that 
they  cannot  readily  scratch  it  out  nor  get 
into  it  very  much  with  their  feet.  These 
and  all  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
fed,  as  well  as  the  coop  or  brooder, 
should  be  kept  clean  and  sweet.  In- 
deed, having  warm,  dry,  immaculate 
quarters  throughout  is  half  of  the  battle 
in  raising  early  chicks. 

Chas.  A.  Umoselle. 

An  Enemy  to  the  Chicks 

A  friexd  asks  what  to  do  for  worms  in 
chicks.  To  answer  this  intelligently 
one  should  know  what  kind  of  worms 
this  friend  finds  in  the  birds,  some  of 
which  die  from  the  pest  and  none  of 
which  seems  to  be  doing  well.  There 
are,  first,  the  little  round  worms,  from 
half  an  inch  to  four  or  five  inches  long. 
These  are  white.  They  cause  diarrhea, 
stoppage  of  the  bowels  and  serious  weak- 
ness. The  bird  is  thin  and  pale  and  stiff. 
A  simple  remedy  is  to  put  fifteen  drops 
of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  water  and  mix 
bran  or  corn  meal  up  with  it  for  feed. 
Repeat  t^iis  several  times.  Another  is 
to  give  a  two-grain  pill  of  santonine 
every  other  morning.  Follow  each  dose 
by  half  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil.  Get 
all  fowls  affected  with  worms  out  of  the 
flock. 

And  then  there  are  tape  worms,  which 
cause  the  bird  to  grow  thin  and  weak 
without  apparent  cause.  Six  drops  of 
male  fern  in  a  teaspoonful  of  sweet  oil 
to  each  bird  in  the  morning  feed,  fol- 
lowed by  a  feeding  of  mash  with  a  tea- 
spoonful of  castor  oil  for  each  fowl,  is 
a  good  medicine. 

Xot  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
worms  in  hens,  but  they  are  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  much  loss.  Turkeys  seem 
to  be  particularly  subject  to  them. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Our  Free 
Building 
Material  Cat- 
alogue tells 
you  how  to 
build  or  re- 
model right, 
how  to  get  the 
right  mate- 
rials at  the 
right  prices. 
We  can  save 
you  about  on*>- 

— r  ^-3  _  r  half  on  doors, 

sash,  windows,  mouldings,  etc.  and  we  guarantee 
our  goods  hetter  than  standard  official  gTades 
we  furnish  free  architects'  plans  and  spe- 
cifications for  fifty  styles  of  houses,  showing 
i  wnereHS  y°u  can  save  one-third  on  your  building 
1  cost.  Whether  you  want  to  build  the  finest  house 
or  just  do  a  little  remodeling  be  sure  to  write  for 
our  great  Catalogue  No.  5476  of  BuUding  Mate- 
rials, and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Address 

SEARS.ROEBUCK^ 

Paint  Wjthout  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery   That  Cute 
Down  the  Cost  of  Faint  Seventy- 
Five  Fer  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Bice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  cornea  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Bice,  ManuTr.,  15  North 
St.,  Adami,  N.  T„  ant  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


Send  No  Money 

Get  the  One 
Best  Roofing 
On  Our  Safe  Plan 


UNITO 


•»  Double  Flint  Coat 
Asphalt  Roofing 

Guaranteed  weather-proof,  spark -proof,  acid-proof. 
Will  outlast  all  others.  Used  on  all  kinds  of  buildings. 
Straight  from  factory  to  nit r.  Prices  so  low  you  will 
be  surprised.  Our  safe  plan  of  buying  means  yon  send 
no  money  till  yon  get  the  roofing  and  are  satisfied* 
The  rooting  must  speak  for  itself  and  yon  decide. 

Write  today  for  free  samples  to  compare  with  others 
and  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  the  one  best  rooiiag. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept  A  40.  Cleveland.  O. 


WE  BUY 


What  do  you  do  with  your  old  bags?  Don't 
throw  them  away,  we  will  bay  Feed  bags  of 
all  kinds— Gluten,  Beet  Pulp,  Bran.  bits. 
Corn.  Cotton-Seed  Meal  Bag*,  etc.,  and  pay 
you  highest  price*.  Write  us  today  for  prices 
and  particulars.    We  pay  the  freight. 

ST.  LOUIS  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO. 
330  N.  Main  St.,      St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Breaking  Up  a  Sitting  Hen 

urikg  the  hatching  season  we  usually 
find  many  hens  that  are  willing  to 
sit.  Sometimes  there  are  a  great  many 
more  than  we  care  to  use  for  hatching, 
and  as  such  hens  are  not  very  profitable 
while  they  are  sitting  without  eggs, 
there  comes  the  question  of  "breaking 
them  up."  It  is  sometimes  a  difficult 
matter  to  break  up  such  hens,  but  when 
one  knows  how  to  get  at  it  and  is  pre- 
pared it  is  not  such  a  hard  task  after 
all.  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  prepared 
in  advance,  so  everything  will  be  in  readi- 
ness when  the  busy  season  comes. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  easiest  way  to 
break  up  such  a  hen  is  to  have  a  small 
coop  made  with  a  lath  bottom.  The 
laths  at  the  bottom  should  be  quite  far 
apart,  and  the  coop  should  be  placed  on 
blocks  or  stakes,  so  that  the  air  can 
circulate  freely  below.  Then  when  you 
have  a  hen  that  you  want  to  break  up, 
put  her  in  this  coop  and  don't  feed  her 
anything  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 
After  that  time,  feed  her  a  little  of  meat 
scraps  and  other  food,  and  in  about  a 
week  the  hen  will  be  ready  to  be  turned 
out. 

The  air  circulating  through  the  open 
bottom  *of  the  coop  keeps  the  hens  cool 
and  they  have  no  chance  to  heat  them- 
selves, as  they  do  while  sitting  in  a  nest. 
Being  kept  in  this  cool  condition,  they 
soon  forget  the  desire  for  sitting. 

Gregor  H.  Glitzke. 

Have  you  a  piano  in  your  home?  Do 
you  want  one?  Read  how  you  can  get 
one  on  page  28. 


AGENTS 


offer. 


COINING  MONEY 

Selling  this  Combination  Tool 
WASHINGTON  HATCHET 
Sells  at  sight  to  farmers,  house- 
keepers, storekeepers,  etc.  We  can 
show  yon  how  to  make  from  £3  to 
$10  a  day.  Experience  unneces- 
sary. Write  today  for  our  agents' 


4£TO0LS 

;|N  ONE 

B.  THOAaS  3 HI.  CO.  104Barney  Block,  Dayton,  0 


100  Egg  Incubator  $7 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  $4 
Both  — Freight  Paid  $10 

Copper  Tanks,  Double  Walls,  Self-reeulat- 
|  hag,  Safety  Lamp  and  Thermometer  com- 
plete.  Its  equal  for  the  money  does  not 
I  exist.   Order  direct  or  full  description 
Free  for  postal. 

Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  38,  Dayton,  Ohio 


PATENTS 


fliSON,  rSsTWIOI  Jc  LAWRENCE.  Es- 
tab.  47  years.  Box  w,  Washington,  D.  t . 
Best  references.  Careful,  honed  work. 
Booklet  tree.    Write  as. 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Colrm n n, Wash- 
ington.D.C.  Books  free.  High- 
est references.     Best  results 


Let  Ne  P&y  Tl>e  Postage 
on  My  Big  Free  Book  to  \ou 

Thoafch  It  costs  meac  to  mall  every  one  of  these  books,  yet  I'll  send  yon  one  free  becftose  I  want  . 


my  Dig 

Though  It  costs  me  hc  to  mall  every  one  of  these  books,  jet  I'll  send  yon 
you  to  know  about  my  Celebrated  Split  Hickory  Bugles— made- to-order— sold  direct  from  my 
factory  to  yon  at  home  on  30  Days'  Free  Koad  Test— -jruaran teed  two  years.  Over  lOO.ttw  tipiit 
Hickory  Vehicles  now  in  uae  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 

I'll  Save  You  $26.50  on  this  Split  Hickory  Special  Buggy 
Big  aaviDg  on  over  100  other  styles  an«i  full  line  of  Harnea*.   My  1909  Book  gives  description 
and  prices  on  over  186 styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles— telle  how  they  are  made— and  why 
they  are  best  to  buy— shows  you  more  Vehicles  to  choose  from  than  yon  could  see  In  10  big 
store  rooms.  May  I  send  you  this  book  free!  Will  yon  write  today*  Address  me  personally— 
U.  C.  Phelps,  President,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co-  Station  23.    Columbus,  Ohio 


Write  For  Split  Hickory  Buggy  Book  Today-Free 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  Sold 
Direct   from  * 
Factory  to 
Home. 
SODays'Free 
Road  Test— 
ro  Years' 
Guarantee. 


64  VAR.  POULTRY. 

Stock  for  sale.   Cat.  and 
show  winnings  free.  H.  D.  ROTH.  Box  2.  Pranconia.  Pa. 

Grelder's  Book  on  Poultry  | 

ows  and  describe*  sixty  breeds,  and  lowest  ■ 
prices  of  stock  andecjea.    All  details— batch  ion.  ■ 
raising,  buildings,  egg  production,  disease,  etc. ■ 
Fifteen  handsome  chromoa.  10c  postpaid.  I 
Creldar'e  Germicide  kesps  fowls  healthy.  I 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Rheeme,  Pa. 


latPCt  Rnnk  ••Profitable  Ponl. 
Laiesi  DUO*  try,"  »w  iii„*t«t~ 


Best  Illustrated 


Poultry  book,  describes,  largest,  most  successful 
Poultry  Farm  In  V.  S..  45  VARIETIES, 
pore-bred  Poultry,  Beautiful,  hardy  and  money 
makers.  Thousands  to  choose  from  Lowest  prices 
on  fowls,  cfr*s.  Incubators,  etc  Sent  for  4  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Parm.Box  140  Clarinda,  la. 


Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
",owcsl  Prices  ^"^t 

Irieties  pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks.  Geese 
"and  Turkeys.   Largest  Poultry  Farm  In  the 
world.    Fowls  Northern-raised,  healthy  and 
F  vigorous.     Fowls,  Ef(s  and  Incubators  at 
r  lowest  prices.   Send  for  our  Mjj  13S- page  book. 
"Poeltry  For  Profit,"  full  of  pictures.  It 
jtells  you  bow  to  raise  poultry   and  run  In- 
cubators successfully.     Send  10  cents  Cor  the 
book,  to  cover  postage, 
J.W.  MILLER  COMPANY,  Boa  203*  rREEPORT.  ILL, 


FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN 

Poultry  anil  Squabs.  Tells  bow 
start  la  small  and  srrow  bis;.  Describes 
larvvat  pure  bred  Poultry  Kami  in  the 
world.  Tells  how  to  breed  and  feed,  all 
about  diseases  and  remedies.  Illustrates 
many  varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls. 
Quotes  lowest  prices  on  pure  bredfowis.ejrtrs 
for  hAtctilnfr.  incubator*  and  brooders. Mail- 
ed for  let?  F.  FOY,  Boi  1  O,  Des  Moines, Iowa 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Alsstnar  for  190V  con U in*  HO  peg es,  with 
many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowl*  true  to  life. 
It  tetli  all  about  chickens,  their  care. 


and  remedies,   all  about  laenbaton  and  bow 
to  operate  them,  all  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  huild  them.  It's  really  anencyclopa*dle 
of  chickendom.    Yon  need  ia,   Price  enly 
C.  C.  SHOFrlAKER,  Box  725,   Freeport,  ML 


The  National  Poultry  Show 

One  of  the  features  that  was  brought 
out  at  the  fourteenth  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  National  Fan- 
ciers and  Breeders  Association,  held  in 
Chicago  from  December  15th  to  19th, 
was  the  tremendous  interest  of  city 
poultry  raisers  and  their  success  in  pro- 
ducing stock  capable  of  winning  sub- 
stantial prizes. 
"  At  the  show  three  hundred  and  sixty 
exhibitors  from  twenty-one  states  in  this 
country  showed  stock.  Of  this  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  from 
Illinois,  thirty-two  being  from  territory 
within  the  city  of  Chicago.  Wisconsin 
sent  down  twenty-six  exhibits,  and  from 
Indiana  there  were  twenty-three.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  came  from 
territory  outside  the  states  which  have 
been  named.  * 

This  shows  that  the  poultry  men  in 
Chicago  showed  more  stock  than  the  en- 
tire state  of  Wisconsin  or  Indiana,  al- 
though the  exhibits  of  those  two  states 
came  from  a  wide  area  in  each  state.  Of 
course  one  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Chicago  men  were  near  the  show  and 
could  afford  to  enter  their  stock,  while 
the  others  would  be  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

However,  the  poultry  business  in  subur- 
ban districts  has  been  growing  at  a  great 
rate,  and  the  lists  show  that  there  is  a 
very  great  variety  of  stock  being  raised. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid 
progress  in  building  up  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, homes  have  more  ground,  and  in 
a  great  many  instances  the  owners 
-  started  in  the  chicken-vraising  business 
as  soon  as  they  took  up  their  home  "out 
in  the  country." 

While  a  large  proportion  of  the  city 
raisers  are  keeping  chickens  for  "  the 
profit  they  get,  many  of  them  have  be- 
come pronounced  fanciers  whose  sole 
desire  is  to  breed  up  high-class  fowls. 
This  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  chicken  men  are  well  to  do  and 
care  nothing  about  any  revenue  that  may 
come  from  their  flocks.  To  them  it  is  a 
fad  and  a  sport  and  it  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing in  each  and  every  division  of  the  city. 

Another  thing  that  was  brought  out 
still  stronger,  is  that  the  women  largely 
are  keeping  chickens  and  are  producing 
some  good  stock.  One  of  the"  female  ex- 
hibitors at  the  show  won  ten  fine  pre- 
miums on  ten  birds,  got  a  special  prize 
for  a  pen,  and  was  given  the,  association 
trophy  for  the  best  display;  There  were 
several  other  women  who  showed  fowls 
of  different  kinds,  and  their  coops  were 
liberally  decorated  with  blue  tags.  It 
was  noticed  that  a  small  crowd  of  wom- 
en would  stand  at  some  particular  cage 
and  argue  with  each  other  for  half  an 
hour,  and  the  most  of  them  were  able 
to  score  a  bird  as  well  as  a  competent 
man  judge. 

The  fowl  that  claimed  more  attention 
at  the  show  than  perhaps  any  other  was 
the  White  Orpington  hen  shown  by  a 
Kansas  City  breeder  who  has  set  upon 
her  a  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  He 
claimes  to  be  holding  the  bird. at  this  big 
price  because  he  is  said  to  have  sold 
five  of  her  chicks  to  one  buyer  for  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  each.  This  hen  was  not 
shown  in  competition  for  any  prize,  but 
she  and  a  number  of  her  progeny  oc- 
cupied a  large  booth,  and  they  were 
surrounded  all  the  time.  White  fowls 
still  are  very  attractive  to  most  people, 
although  a  well-posted  woman  says  that 
the  whites  gradually  are  losing  to  the 
other  colors.  Buff  and  Black  Orping- 
tons, for  instance,  are  making  substantial 
gains. 

The  fanciers  are  known  to  have  put 
forth  an  immense  amount  of  effort  in 
producing  what  they  consider  the  finest 
colors.  The  golden-buff  hue  of  the 
Wyandottes  has  occasioned  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  and  the  green  hue  of 
the  Black  Minorcas  was  brought  out  at 
this  show  clearer  than  at  any  of  the 
others.  So  has  the  plumage  of  the  Part- 
ridge Plymouth  Rocks  shown  some  strik- 
ing improvements.  J.  L.  Graff. 

For  the  Producer 

The  demand  for  canned  products  is 
now  growing  rapidly.  The  pure-food 
laws  already  enacted  are  exerting  a  salu- 
tary influence.  The  cans  as  now  made  are 
acid  proof,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
in  the  free  use  of  the  contents. 

The  fact  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
that  it  is  as  important  that  the  producers 
of  farm  products  in  America  should  know 
the  prices  in  all  countries,  equally  as 
much  as  those  in  our  own  leading  home 
markets.  It  will  now  pay  to  keep  posted 
on  prices  the  world  over.  * 


Farm- Machinery  Notes 

Don't  let  the  machinery  cry  for  oil. 

O'Brien  says:  "Oil  is  the  cheapest  ma- 
chinery we  have." 

-The  manure- spreader  is  not  a  passing 
fad.  It  is  a  labor  saver  and  has  come  to 
stay. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  costs,  the  farmer 
more  to  haul  a  bushel  of  grain  than  it 
does  a  railroad  to  haul  a  ton  of  it. 

Be  sure  to  drain  all  water  from  the 
steam  or  gasoline  engine  as  soon  as  you 
are  through  with  it.  New  cylinders  and 
pipes  are  expensive,  and  Jack  Frost  was 
never  known  to  do  them  any  good. 

If  you  raise  grain,  why  not  own  a 
fanning  mill?  It  will  pay  for  itself  in, 
one  season.  There  is  always  some  grain 
that  needs  cleaning  or  grading  before  it 
is  ready  for  the  market  or  for  seeding 
purposes,  and  the  fanning  mill  is  the  ma- 
chine that  will  put  it  in  condition. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  look  over  the  farm 
machinery  some  spare  day  this  winter 
to  see  what  repairs  are  needed;  then 
order  them  at  once  and  put  them  on  the 
machines  needing  them.  If  this  is  done 
there  will  be  no  "rush"  repair  orders. 

The  gasoline  engine  requires  about  one 
pint  of  gasoline  for  each  horse  power 
per  hour,  or  one  gallon  for  each  horse 
power  for  eight  hours'  running.  Thus,  a 
two-horse-power  engine  will  use  about 
two  gallons  .  in  eight  hours.  Figuring 
gasoline  at  fifteen  cents  a  gallon,  this 
engine  could  be  run  eight  hours  for  thirty 
cents'  worth  of  gasoline. 

Remember  that  the  farm-machinery 
manufacturer  made  the  following  state- 
ment :  "If  the  farmer  cared  for  his  ma- 
chinery as  he  should,  there  would  be  a 
need  for  us  to  manufacture  but  one 
machine  where  we  are  now  putting  out 
two." 

Better  house  this  machinery  this  win- 
ter ;  clean  and  oil  and  keep  it  in  repair, 
and  don't  let  the  above  statement  apply 
to  you. 

The  question  is  often"  asked,  "Which 
is  the  best  make  of  machine  for  this 
purpose?"  The  answer  to  this  is,  select 
one  of  a  standard  make  that  is  known  to 
be  good,  even  if  it  costs  a  little  more 
than  something  you  cannot  be  sure  about. 
Select  the  machine  for  which  you  can 
secure  repairs  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
usually  best  to  buy  from  your  local  im- 
plement dealer.  He  should  be  able  to 
furnish  the  necessary  repairs  and  will 
see  to  it  that  the  machine  works  satis- 
factorily.— H.  M.  Bainep  in  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College  News  Notes. 
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Made  of  wire  that  is 
"all-life  and  strength  —  wire 
that    stretches  true    and  tight 
and  yields  just  enough  under  impact 
to  give  back  every  jolt  and  jam  it 
receives. 

Made  of  materials  selected  and  tested 
in  all  the  stages  from  our  own  mines, 
through  our  own  blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
and  wire  mills,  to  the  finished  product.  Our 
employment  of  specially  adapted  metals  is 
of  great  importance  in  fence  wire;  a  wire 
that  must  be  hard  yet  not  brittle;  stiff  and  springy  yet 
flexible  enough  for  splicing— -best  and  most  durable 
fence  material  on  earth. 

To  obtain  these  and  in  addition  apply  a  quality  of  gal- 
vanizing that  will  effectually  protect  against  weather 
conditions,  is  a  triumph  of  the  wiremaker's  art. 

These  are  combined  in  the  American  and  Ellwood 
fences — the  product  of  the  greatest  mines,  steel 
producing  plants  and  wire  mills  in  the  world. 
And  with  these  good  facilities  and  the  old 
and  skilled  employes  back  of  them,  we 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence possible  for  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  produce. 

Dealers  everywhere,  carry 
ing  styles  adapted  to  every 
purpose.    See  them. 

American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co. 

Chicago 
New  York 
Denver 
Sail 


^fToxi?  many 

G'Coias  Can? 
mou  keep? 

Are  you  keeping  the  most  possible  ?  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  you  to  keep  more  cows  on  your  present  land  if  you  adopted 
improved  methods  of  dairying?     If  you  will  investigate  the 

I.  H.  C.  CREAM  HARVESTER 


you  will  almost  certainly  find  that  you  can  increase  your 
dairy  herd,  making  greater  profits  with  even  less  labor  and 
less  expense  than  you  require  under  present  conditions. 
I.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvesters  are  enabling  hundreds  of  dairymen 
to  enlarge  their  operations.  They  get  all  the  butter  fat, 
skimming  closer  than  you  can  by  hand.  They  save  work, 
worry,  time  and  trouble. 

They  give  you  the  warm  skim  milk,  fresh  and  sweet,  as  a 
nourishing  food  for  your  calves,  pigs  and  chickens.  It  re- 
quires only  the  addition  of  a  little  oil  meal  to  take  the  place 
of  the  butter  fat  extracted  to  make  it  an  excellent  feed. 

I.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvesters  are  made  in  two  styles: 
Dairymaid  and  Bluebell.  Either  machine  will  be  a  great 
help  to  you — will  enable  you  to  keep  the  maximum  number 
of  cows. 


Dairymaid 


This  machine  is  chain  driven  and  is  made  in  four  sizes: 
350,  450,  650  and  850  pounds  capacity  per  hour.  The 


chain  transmits  power  from  the  crank  through  the  gears  to 
the  bowl  with  minimum  friction.  This  makes  the  Dairy- 
maid exceptionally  light-running,  also  very  simple  and  dur- 
able. The  crank  and  the  supply  can  are  at  the  most  con- 
venient height  from  the  floor,  and  the  spouts  are  high 
enough  to  permit  the  separated  product  to  be  discharged 
into  ten-gallon  milk  cans.  The  frame  is  constructed  to  keep 
milk  and  dust  out  of  the  gears.  In  every  feature  the  Dairy- 
maid is  a  winner. 


Bluebell 


The  Bluebell  is  a  gear  drive  machine  and  made  in  four 
sizes:  350,  450,  650  and  850  pounds  capacity  per  hour.  The 
gears  are  accurately  cut  from  the  finest  material  procurable. 
A-l  oiling  facilities  are  provided,  making  the  machine  long- 
lived.  The  frame  is  constructed  so  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  milk  or  dust  to  gain  access  to  the  gears — 
this  eliminates  about  90  per  cent  of  ordinary  separator 
troubles.  Yet  the  gears  are  easily  accessible.  The  supply 
can  and  crank  shaft  are  in  the  most  convenient  locations. 


Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  examine  the  machine  he  handles.  If  you  prefer,  write 
'.direct  to  the  home  office  for  a  beautiful  illustrated  catalog   fully  describing  these  machines. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


One  Year  (24  numbers) 
Four  Years  (96  numbers) 


35  cents 
$1.00 


f  1  Year,  75  cents 
Canadian  Subscriptions    -14  Years      $2  00 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second  -  Class   Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "  Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  U  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE   CROWELL   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
Branch  Offices:    1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Copyright,  1909,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
difierences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  10th  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copv  for  advertisements  should, 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  $1.00 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  2%  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  5*  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
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What  Farmers  Should  Work  for  Now 

Farm  and  Fireside  publishes  with  its  hearty  in- 
dorsement the  following  stirring  appeal  from  the 
Legislative  Agent  of  the  Farmers'  National  Con- 
gress, Mr.  John  M.  Stahl : 

President  Roosevelt's  "Farmers'  Uplift  Commission'' 
sent  out  nearly  half  a  million  circulars  of  inquiry  to 
farmers  and  persons  who  are  familiar  with  farm  life 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Those  circulars  con- 
tained twelve  questions  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out 
information  on  the  general  economic,  social,  educa- 
tional and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  farm  homes  in 
this  country,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent 
were  requested  to  state  what,  in  their  judgment,  should 
be  done  for  the  betterment  of  country  life. 

The  commission  has  been  receiving  replies  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  five  thousand  a  day,  which  have 
been  carefully  tabulated,  and  it  js  now  certain  that 
farmers  and  those  familiar  with  farm  life  are  practi- 
cally unanimous  that  farmers  need  and  want  these 
things : 

"1.  They  need  better  schools  everywhere  in  the  rural 
districts,  particularly  in  the  South,  better  schoolhouses, 
longer  terms  and  better-paid  teachers. 

"2.  They  need  better  roads  and  they  want  the 
national  government  help  to  make  them. 

"3.  There  is  an  almost  unanimous  demand  for  postal 
savings  banks. 

"4.  The  farmers  everywhere  are  exceedingly  urgent 
in  their  demand  for  a  parcels-post  system." 

*  *  * 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  recent  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange.  Those  resolutions  declared  in  favor 
of  federal  appropriation  for  highway  improvement ; 
establishment  of  rural  and  general  parcels  post;  of 
postal  savings  banks;  defeat  of  the  ship  subsidy  legis- 
lation ;  the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct 
vote ;  liberal  appropriations  for  establishment  of  farm 
schools ;  and  a  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff,  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  and  his  products  from  such  unjust 
burdens  as  are  now  put  upon  them  by  the  trusts. 

These  are  in  accord  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  preceding  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange, 
and  at  its  last  two  annual  sessions  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress  has  heartily  pronounced  in  favor  of 
these  things,  and  all  of  them.  The  replies  received  by 
the  President's  farm  commission  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  all  classes  among  those  living 
on  farms ;  and  the  Grange  is  strong  in  the  Eastern  and 
New  England  states  and  Michigan,  while  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress  draws  most  of  its  delegates  in  at- 
tendance at  its  annual  sessions  from  the  South  and 
especially  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the  Missouri 
and  upper  Mississippi  valleys;  hence  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  expressions  given  above  of  what  farmers 
want  and  need  are  authoritative  and  the  best  expres- 
sion of  the  wishes  and  thought  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country. 

That  being  the  case,  farmers  everywhere  may  well 
ask  for  and  work  for  these  things.  And  most  assuredly 
they  should  do  so.  I  would  respectfully  urge  every 
reader  of  this  paper  to  be  alert  and  earnest  to  advance 
the  interests  of  farmers  as  those  interests  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  legislation  without  injustice  to  other  classes. 
If  the  things  desired  by  farmers  are  to  be  provided  by 
state  legislatures,  then  write  at  once  to  the  members 
of  the  legislature  from  your  district  in  favor  of  those 
things,  and  remind  the  men  that  you  write  to  that  you 
are  a  voter.  If  the  things  should  be  and  must  be  pro- 
vided by  Congress,  then  write  to  the  congressman  from 
your  district  and  the  senators  from  your  state  in  favor 
of  these  things,  and  remind  these  men  that  you  are  a 
voter. 

*  *  * 

The  most  powerful  influence  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  legislators,  state  or  national,  is  a  stream  of 
letters  from  voters.  And  not  so  very  many  letters  are 
required.  A  congressman  will  "sit  up  and  take  notice" 
if  he  gets  a  dozen  letters  about  a  certain  thing  from 
the  voters  in  his  district.  Ask  the  men  most  success- 
ful in  getting  legislation,  and  if  they  are  honest  with 
you  they  will  say,  as  Walter  Wellman  recently  said, 
that  the  most  powerful  influence  that  can  be  brought 


to  bear  on  congressmen  and  senators  is  public  opinion 
as  evidenced  in  letters  from  their  constituents. 

Brother  farmer,  "thou  art  the  man!"  It  is  YOU  who 
should  write  to  the  members  of  your  legislature  and 
your  congressmen  and  senators.  Do  not  think  that 
your  neighbor  is  the  only  one  who  has  a  duty  in  this 
regard.  Be  sure  to  write  yourself — and  then  urge  your 
neighbors  to  write.  If  among  the  millions  of  farmers 
in  this  country,  fifty  thousand  would  write  to  congress- 
men and  senators  in  favor  of  any  one  thing,  those  men 
would  almost  "fall  over  themselves"  to  enact  that 
thing  into  the  form  of  law. 

And  be  sure  to  have  your  Grange,  your  farmers' 
institute,  your  farmers'  club  and  all  other  farmer  or- 
ganizations in  your  vicinity  pass  resolutions  in  favor 
of  these  things.  Then  be  equally  sure  to  send  a  copy 
to  the  congressman  from  your  district  and  one  of  the 
senators  from  your  state,  with  the  request  to  lay  the 
resolutions  before  Congress;  or  to  the  legislators  from 
your  district  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolution  re- 
lates to  state  legislation. 

*   *    *     .  , 

Brother  farmer,  there  is  just  one  reason  why  we  do 
not  get  the  legislation  we  want — it  is  because  we  do 
not  besiege  Congress  with  letters  and  petitions  as  other 
classes  and  interests  do.  We  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.  The  one  man  the  average  congressman  or 
senator  wants  to  please  is  the  voter  who  has  the  intel- 
ligence and  public  spirit  to  write  to  him  about  legisla- 
tion. Congressmen  and  senators  need  votes  to  stay  in 
office  and  they  know  the  voter  who  takes  enough  in- 
terest in  legislation  to  write  about  it  will -probably  vote 
for  the  man  who  does  what  he  wants  and  against  the 
man  who  does  not.  We  farmers  do  not  realize  how 
effective  letters  from  us  really  are. 

The  time  to  do  a  thing  is  right  now — if  not  sooner. 
Once  more,  let  us  do  our  feeding  and  currying  before 
breakfast. 

*  *  * 

Government  by  Mail 

¥  ust  for  the  fun  of  it,  let  us  imagine  that  every 
post  office  in  the  country  is  an  election  booth.  And 
let  us  imagine  that  whenever  an  important  measure 
comes  up  in  Congress,  and  a  bill  is  framed,  that  it 
doesn't  become  a  law  until  the  people  have  voted  on  it. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  parcels  post.  We'll  say  that 
Postmaster-General  Meyer's  bill  has  been  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  so  that  everybody  knows  what  it 
means.  We  shall  all  know  that  it  is  intended  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  who  support  the  post-office 
system  out  of  their  earnings  shall  get  as  good  service 
out  of  that  system  as  foreigners  who  don't  give  a 
copper  cent  to  support  it.  The  way  it  is  now,  if  you 
wanted  to  send  a  package  to  somebody  in  this  country, 
it  would  have  to  be  one  that  weighed  no  more  than 
four  pounds,  and  you'd  have  to  pay  sixteen  cents  a 
pound  for  it,  whereas  if  you  wanted  to  send  the  pack- 
age to  some  one  in  England,  the  package  could  weigh 
as  high  as  eleven  pounds  and  you  could  send  it  across 
the  water  from  where  you  live  for  twelve  cents  a 
pound.  That  is  a  pretty  stiff  rate,  at  that,  and  eleven 
pounds  is  an  unnecessarily  stingy  limitation.  There 
isn't  any  good  reason  why  it  couldn't  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  pounds  as  in  Belgium.    But  let  us  be 

thankful  for  small  favors. 

*  *  * 

Everybody  would  know  that  for  local  delivery  the 
rate  would  be  five  cents  a  pound,  so  that  if  you,  out 
on  the  farm,  wanted  something  from  the  storekeeper 
in  town  you  could  telephone  in  for  it,  and  instead  of 
you  hitching  up  and  driving  in,  losing  a  lot  of  time, 
he  could  send  you  what  you  wanted  by  the  rural  de- 
livery, as  the  postman  is  going  your  way,  anyhow. 
And  if  he  didn't  have  the  article  in  stock,  he  could 
telephone  or  write  to  the  wholesale  house  in  the 
nearest  big  city  and  have  it  sent  to  you  direct.  He 
needn't  carry  so  big  a  stock,  don't  you  see?  We'd  all 
understand  about  the  bill,  or  we'd  think  we  did.  So, 
on  a  given  day,  say  March  4th  next,  we  should  go  to 
the  post  office,  we  legal  voters,  and  get  a  postal  card 
with  "Parcels  Post  Yes  No"  printed  on  it.  We  should 
make  our  X  mark  over  the  "Yes"  or  "No,"  according 
as  we  favored  or  opposed,  drop  it  into  the  mail  box, 
and  go  on  about  our  business,  believing  (as  every  man 
must  believe  who  has  anv  faith  at  all  in  a  government 


of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people)  that 
it  would  be  a  just  and  righteous  decision.  Which,  nine 
out  of  ten  times,  it  would  be,  whereas,  nine  out  of  ten 
times,  the  way  we  do  now,  it  isn't. 

*   *  * 

Anyhow,  ir  would  be  what  the  people  wanted.  We'd 
know  what  they  wanted.  But  who  knows  what  they 
want  now?  Take  this  matter  of  the  parcels  post.  We 
may  think  we  know.  We  may  be  certain  in  our  minds 
what  the  outcome  would  be  because  we  can  line  up  on 
one  side  all  who  would  prefer  to  have  their  parcels  a? 
well  as  their  letters  collected  and  delivered  by  the 
postman ;  who  would  rather  pay  to  their  own  govern- 
ment just  about  what  it  costs  to  deliver  the  package 
than  pay  a  private  corporation  what  it  would  cost  to 
deliver  the  package  and  then  as  much  more  as  they 
can  gouge  out.  Why,  think  of  the  convenience  of  the 
thing!  Instead  of  hunting  up  an  express  office,  and 
then  finding  that  that  express  company  doesn't  deliver 
to  the  town  where  you  want  to  send,  and  doesn't  de- 
liver out  in  the  country  at  all,  you'd  know  that  the 
postal  department  went  everywhere  and  delivered 
everywhere.  Line  up  on  the  one  side  all  who  would 
prefer  parcels  post  to  express  companies. 

Then  line  up  on  the  other  side  all  opposed  to  parcels 
post.  Even  supposing  that  all  the  storekeepers  in  the 
small  towns  in  the  country  were  against  the  parcel? 
post,  why  think  what  a  slim  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion they  are,  anyhow.  And,  not  wanting  to  be  mean 
about  it,  but  merely  trying  to  be  fair,  if  the  interest 
of  that  slim  percentage  of  the  population  was  against 
the  interest  of  the  whole,  which  ought  to  give  way,  do 
you  think?  The  storekeepers  in  the  small  towns  are 
a  timid  and  fearful  folk,  there's  no  denying.  They 
were  more  scared  than  the  horses  by  the  railroads  and 
the  trolley  cars,  because  they  knew  when  temptation 
was  put  before  the  people  of  easy  access  to  the  big 
cities,  where  they  could  buy  from  a  larger  selection  at 
less  prices,  they  would  weakly  yield  and  try  to  get  as 
much  for  their  money  as  possible.  It  is  a  kind  of  hope- 
less proposition,  though,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress, and  it  very  often  happens  that  the  piece  in  the 
old  school  readers  about  "Harry  and  the  Guide  Post'' 
comes  true.  That  tall,  gaunt,  pale  and  "skeery."  figure 
ahead  isn't  a  dreadful  "booger"  that  will  get  you  and 
eat  you  up  alive,  but  a  true  friend  that  helps  you  on 
your  way.  But  while  the  shaking  hands  that  pen  the 
resolutions  of  the  local  merchants'  association  against 
the  parcels  post  are  the  hands  of  the  well-meaning  but 
rather  thick-headed  Esau,  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  the 
cunning  Jacob.  The  express  companies  are  behind  all 
this.  They  see  their  profits  threatened — enormous 
profits.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  their  place? 
Wouldn't  you  put  up  a  "holler"  that  would  sound  as 
near  like  a  plea  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
as  you  could  possibly  make  it?  Well,  that's  what  they 
are  doing.  But  when  you  get  right  down  to  the  actual 
number  of  people  who  are  benefiting  by  the  system 
of  sticking  up  the  cost  of  carrying  parcels  as  high  as 
it  can  go,  and  who  would  be  injured  by  parcels  post, 
they  are  so  few  that  it  would  be  in  order  to  move  to 
make  it  unanimous. 

*    *  * 

So  it  would  seem.  But  nobody  knows  for  certain, 
because  we  never  have  a  direct  vote  on  anything.  The 
most  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  wanted  Mr. 
Taft  to  be  President.  But  they  didn't  really  elect  him. 
This  isn't  a  government  by  the  direct  will  of  the  people, 
but  by  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
That  was  the  best  kind  of  government  they  could  get 
up  in  1789,  but  we  in  1909  should  hate  to  put  up  witli 
what  they  had  in  1789. 

Now  why  not  amend  the  Constitution  and  bring  it 
down  to  1909  your  ownself?  If  all  of  the  subscribers 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  got  after  the  congressmen  of 
this  country  on,  say,  the  parcels  post,  they'd  come 
a-running.  Don't  bother  about  composing  a  fine  long 
letter  with  flowery  language.  Don't  you  care  whether 
your  handwriting  is  copy-book  handwriting  or  whether 
your  spelling  and  grammar  are  spotless.  If  he  can 
make  out  to  read  "I  am  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
parcels  post,"  and  your  signature,  that's  enough- 

"Mother,  hand  me  down  the  ink  and  pen  and  paper. 
I'm  going  to  write  to  the  congressman." 

NOW! 


By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 


One  of  the  best  things  about  my  writings  is  that 
no  one  is  compelled  to  read  them.    And  between 
us  and  in  strictest  confidence  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  any  one  ought  to  read  them.    When  I  ex- 
amine my  own   breast  for  motives   I   find  that  the 
underlying  argument— avoiding  ones  of  a  daily  "corned 
I  beef  and  cabbage"  sort — of  my  effort  is  composite  in 
•equal  parts  of  truculence  and  conceit.     Given  some- 
thing or  somebody  that  is  publicly  wrong,  I  don't  pur- 
pose lying  under  the  inference  that  I'm  so  thick  witted 
I  don't  realize  the  fact,  or  realizing  it,  I'm  too  pro- 
foundly a  coward  to  give  the  fact  condemnatory  ad- 
vertisement.   Having  cleared  my  conceited  skirts  on 
these    two    propositions,    both    personal,    both  vain- 
glorious, I   find  that   my  "honest   indignation"  most 
measurably  subsides. 

The  truth  is,  I  was  born  kicking;  the  world  isn't 
good  enough.  Not  that  I  trace  in  myself  any  mad  hope 
of  making  it  better.  Not  that  I'm  even  prepared  to 
say  that,  bad  as  it  is,  it  isn't  as  good  as  myself.  No, 
I'm  no  model  of  the  virtues.  And  yet  I  do  not  repine. 
Even  Sin  itself  is  not  without  defense,  and  that  some 
of  us  may  be  angels,  -some  of  us  must  be  something  else. 
'  By  the  way,  have  you  not  noticed  that,  whenever 
you  find  an  angel  on  this  wallowing  earth  of  ours,  you 
also  find  some  sooty  son  of  evil — sinful  yet  loyal — 
working  double  turn  to  support  her?  This  is  a  thought 
I  often  lay  before  my  wife. 

Let  us  get  to  what  I've  on  my  restless  mind.  The 
bosses  have  got  in  between  the  voter  and  his  duty,  the 
people  and  their  rights — the  common  people,  of  whom 
'the  dead  Lincoln  once  said  that  "God  must  love  them, 
He  made  so  many  of  them." 

Governor  Hughes  of  New  York,  so  far  as  the  Em- 
pire State  is  involved,  is  striving  to  cure  this  evil  con- 
dition by  urging  a  measure  arranging  for  Direct 
Nominations.  In  this  he  is  setting  an  example  to  every 
boss-ridden  state  in  the  Union.  Also,  the  New  York 
bosses,  whose  vicious  name  is  legion,  are  fighting  him 
for  every  foot  he  presses  forward. 

*   *  ,* 

Oc.ernor  Hughes  will  have  his  New  York  way. 

He  ought  to.  What  saith  the  chancery  maxim? 
"What  ought  to  be,  is." 

Besides,  what  has  gone  elsewhere  should  go  in  New 
York.  People  are  much  of  a  likeness.  The  racial  herd 
is  morally,  mentally,  so  closely  bunched,  no  one  far 
ahead,  no  one  far  behind,  that  I  might  almost  promise 
to  cover  humanity  with  a  horse  blanket. 

And  the  practise,  as  well  as  the  principle,  of  Direct 
Nominations  is  forcing  itself  forward.  The  direct 
primary  is  spreading  through  South  and  West.  Wher- 
ever the  direct  primary  goes,  the  boss  disappears.  The 
party  convention  and  its  dummy  delegates  are  the 
boss'  life.    Destroy  them  and  the  boss  dies. 

Under,  present  conditions  the  boss  rules  politics  and 
Money  rules  the  boss.  Nor  does  your  modern  expres- 
sion of  reform  under  the  present  system  promise  least 
relief.  You  are  led  forth  by  one  boss  to  the  overthrow 
of  another  boss.  You  revolt  against  the  crushing  op- 
pressions of  King  Log,  and  are  given  King  Stork  who 
gobbles  you  up. 

You  elect  your  legislatures,  but  you  do  not  select 
your  legislatures.  They  are  selected  by  conventions 
ruled  by  bosses  ruled  by  Money.  These  legislatures 
elect  your  senators.  And  the  legislatures — because 
of  a  source — are  ruled  by  bosses  ruled  by  Money. 
These  senators  pass  upon  your  federal  judges.  And  in 
so  passing — because  of  a  source — they  are  ruled  by 
bosses  ruled  by  Money. 

Now  and  then  Money  fails,  the  boss  is  powerless ; 
just  as  now  and. then  the  cogged  die  falls  awry  and  the 
crooked  gambler  loses.  The  chance,  however,  isn't  one 
in  ten.  Taken  generally,  money  rules  the  boss,  and 
the  boss  rules  the  roast — political — though  the  roast 
be  turning  and  twirling  on  a  judicial  or  a  legislative 
spit.  The  public  hasn't  a  legislature,  hasn't  a  con- 
gress, hasn't  a  bench.  At  best  it  has  but  a  third.  The 
other  two  thirds  of  bench,  congress  and  legislature 
are  owned  and  ruled  by  bosses  ruled  by  Money. 
,r_  High  office  doesn't  change  the  man.  Though  he  be 
your  president,  still  is  he  blood  and  bone  the  same  as 
when  he  acted  as  police  commissioner,  or  practised  law 
im  a  country  town,  or  performed  as  sheriff  of  a  county. 
So,  too,  of  judges,  of  senators,  of  representatives,  of 
state  legislators.  Also,  from  high  to  low,  "The  ox 
knoweth  his  owner  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib." 

There  comes  a  Tory  voice,  Money  frightened  to  a 
gasping  whisper,  "Speak  no  ill  of  judges !"  How  well 
he  of  the  gasping  whisper  would  fit  into  the  slate- 
hued,  timid-tinted  life  of  a  Hindu  village,  with  its 
sacred  cobra,  to  which,  no  matter  how  it  might  fang 


If  you  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis,  "talk  back" 
to  him,  confining  your  reply  to/two  hundred  words. 
We  shall  hope  to  publish  some  of  these  replies 
from  time  to  time. — THE  EDITOR. 


and  envenom  him,  nothing  more  stingingly  retributive 
must  be  administered  than  a  saucer  of  warm  milk. 
Let  him  of  the  frightened  voice  read  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son where  he  speaks  of  judges,  or  Campbell's  "Lives 
of  the  Lord  Chancellors."  Let  him  back  track  the 
bench  to  its  inception.  He  will  find  few"  occasions  when 
it  was  not  fighting  on  the  side  of  tyranny  and  Money 
against  the  honest  rights  of  perishing  flesh  and  blood. 

We  call  ourselves  free;  but,  like  a  school  of  herring 
in  a  seine,  we  are  caught  in  not  one,  but  the  twenty 
seines  of  Money.  Those  seines  are  meshed  and 
manned  and  cast  and  hauled  by  conventions  ruled  by 
bosses  ruled  by  Money.  Direct  Nominations  would 
break  every  convention  seine,  free  every  feeble  herring 
of  us  all. 

The  bosses  ruled  by  Money  are  against  Direct  Nom- 
inations. They  are  for  the  seine — the  safe  and  seine. 
For  years  you  have  been  wasting  your  vote.  It  is 
time  you  began  saving  and  investing  it  where  it  will 
bring  you  in  an  income  in  the  way  of  honest  government. 
Wherefore  cease  to  be  a  herring,  be  a  man ;  and  from 
your  legislators,  be  they  of  the  state  or  of  the  nation, 
demand  Direct  Nominations. 

*  *  * 

Jt  has  been  in  my  mind  or  upon  my  conscience,  or 
whatever  you  care  to  call  it,  that  I've  been  hereto  r 
fore  unjust  to  Governor  Hughes.  I  have  that  natural 
antipathy  for  the  gentleman  that  fox  terriers  have  for 
cats.  And  at  that — cat  and  terrier — two  people  may 
dislike  each  other  and  both  remain  fairly  decent  citi- 
zens. I  suppose  it's  because  Mr.  Hughes  is  so  in- 
humanly good.  I  never  bought  a  gold  brick  yet  that  it 
didn't  come  wrapped  in  a  tract,  and  perhaps  it  is  those 
experiences  that  frighten  me. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  I've  always — as  they  say  on  the 
plains — owned  to  "a  notion"  against  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
more  often  than  I  ought  have  descended  upon  him, 
pencilwise,  like  a  mink  on  a  sitting  hen.  For  one 
thing,  his  biographer  never  failed  to  paint  him  as 
hideously  industrious.  He  was  law  clerk,  studied  law, 
taught  law,  and  all  at  the  same  time.  At  this  my 
dander  rose. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Hughes  had  fallen  in  love ;  and  so 
full  were  his  days  with  that  clerkship,  his  nights  with 
those  lessons  of  law,  he  couldn't  find  time  to  visit  the 
lady  of  his  heart.  His  biographers  are  inclined  to 
boast  of  this,  which  also  infuriates  me.  For  I  hold 
that  a  man  should  go  to  see  the  lady  of  his  heart, 
though  it  actually  resulted  in  his  failing  to  learn  to 
read  and  write.  Man's  first  duty  is  to  fall  in  love; 
his  second  is  to  stay  there.  Yes,  indeed,  if  that  dread 
alternative  were  to  befall,  and  life's  trail  fork  in  such 
fashion  as  to  present  the  bald  question,  The  lady  or 
the  Education?  no  gentleman  would  hesitate.  He  would 
turn  his  back  on  the  books  and  take  the  lady  to  church. 
"*    *  * 

in  the  old  day,  before  Mr.  Hughes  went  in  for  Direct 
Nominations  and  so  set  my  conscience  to  smiting 
me,  as  I  ran  up  and  down  the  gentleman's  record, 
comparing  word  with  deed,  utterance  with  achieve- 
ment, he  was  wont  to  break  upon  me  as  of  that  large, 
urbane,  intensely  respectable  contingent  that,  while 
doing  a  deal  that  is  right,  do  very  little  that  is  good. 
As  I've  explained,  I'm  afraid  now  I  was  wrong. 

In"  figure,  Mr.  Hughes  is  slight,  of  medium  height, 
with  a  pale  face  and  a  blue  eye.  His  head  is  shapely, 
well  balanced.  Also  he  has  beard  and  hair  enough  to 
furnish  lairs,  for  twenty  flying  squirrels. 

His  atmosphere  is  cold.  There  are  no  fire-swept 
sympathies.  He  is  not  a  big  man,  not  a  great  man, 
and  no  stress  of  circumstances  will  ever  make  him  one. 
He  will  not  rise  to  a  great  situation ;  he  must  be  lifted 
up.  None  the  less,  he  is  honest;  and  he  has  manhood, 
I  begin  to  think,  sufficient  to  defy  and  fight  a  boss. 

*  *  * 

It  was  in  Gle*n  Falls  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  born — 
Glen  Falls,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  event 
took  place  about  forty-eight  years  ago.  His  father  was 
a  Welshman.  The  maternal  strain  was  a  happy  blend 
of  Irish,  English,  Scotch  and  Dutch.  Mr.  Hughes' 
father  was  a  Baptist  clergyman.  I  should  say,  too, 
that  he  looked  into  the  future  as  into  a  gloom-filled 
gulf — for  in  an  early  hour  he  exacted  a  promise  from 
our  hero  not  to  read  a  novel  until  he  was  twenty-one. 


Good  novels  are  to  man's  nature  what  dews  and 
showers  -are  to  countrysides.    Without  them  the  minds  ' 
of  men  turn  arid,  dry,  desolate.    They  vegetate  with 
ideas,  but  it  is  a  desert  vegetation  of  mesquit  and 
cactus  and  soapweed  and  Spanish  bayonet  kind. 

It  is  now  said  that  Mr.  Hughes  cultivates  Dumas, 
and  knows  as  much  about  Athos,  Porthos,  D'Artagnan 
and  Aramis  as  did  the  mothers  that  bore  them.  Last 
winter  he  was  wont  to  repose  himself  from  the  worry 
of  a  recalcitrant  legislature  by  reading  and  re-readiag 
the  fell  doings  of  these  worthies.  This  comforts  me; 
for,  albeit  I  cannot  accept  Dumas  as  a  best  author,  I 
am  relieved  to  know  these  things.  There  is  something  • 
weird,  fearsome,  terrible  about  a  man  who  doesn't  read 
novels,  and  reserves  such  literature,  say  as  Euclid,  for 
his  lighter,  relaxed  moments. 

The  Hughes  family  was  not  rich.  And  yet,  so  far 
as  shoes  and  clothes  and  food  three  times  a  day  and  a 
warm  bed  at  night  were  involved,  the  childhood  of 
Mr.  Hughes  was  passed  in  Easy  Street.  At  that  I 
cannot  think  those  childhood  days  hilarious.  For  one 
thing,  boy  Hughes  was  an  infant  phenomenon,  and 
your  infant  phenomenon,  while  wonderful,  is  not  ob- 
streperously happy.  T  should  say  now  that  Mr.  Hughes 
was  a  fashion  of  show  boy,  for  he  could  read  at  three ; 
and  when  his  budding  years  had  topped  five,  he  of 
his. own  solemn  and  responsible  motion  fell  upon  his 
father  with  "a  plan  of  study"  wherein  we  are  led  to 
believe  such  as  Herodotus  and  Homer  were  among  the 
lighter  authors.  Now  this  sort  of  precocity  in  a  baby 
of  five  is  more  apt  to  leave  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth 
than  anything  else.  I,  who  prefer  boys  to  phenomenons 
and  other  monsters,  should  feel  a  deal  easier  if  Mr. 
Hughes,  on  the  occasion  chronicled,  had  presented  a 
plan — not  to  his  father,  but  to  some  fellow  urchin — 
for  ripping  a  picket  off  a  neighbor's  orchard  fence. 

Having  arranged  his  plan  of  study,  Mr.  Hughes, 
aetat  five,  must  have  gone  at  the  books  with  a  gallant 
rush ;  for  we  learn  that  he  so  far  overthrew  common 
arithmetic  as  to  trample  vulgar  fractions  under  his 
heel  when  in  his  seventh  year,  beating  Herschel's  time 
and  the  Sir  Isaac  Newton  record  by  respectively  four 
and  five  years. 

After  the  above,  you  will  not  be  surprised- to  hear 
that  as  a  child  Mr.  Hughes  was  sickly.  He  stayed 
much  in  the  house,  wore  his  shoes  in  the  summer,  did 
not  go  swimming  against  orders,  pillaged  no  bird's 
nest,  -fell  out  of  no  illicit  cherry  trees,  played  with  no 
bad  boys ;  all  of  which  may  have  been  either  the  reason 
or  the  result  of  that  puny  sickliness  adverted  to.  He 
grew  up  as  a  lad,  thin,  fragile,  anemic,  hothoused  and 
handled,  perhaps  overhandled,  by  his  careful  parent, 
who  kept  his  nose  buried  between  the  covers  of  an 
algebra  or  a  geometry  or  the  like,  while  protecting  his 
young  and  straying  tastes  against  such  decadent  litera- 
ture as  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "St.  Nicholas"  and  the 
"Youth's  Companion."  And  so,  slim,  tall,  not  strong, 
silent,  secret  rather  than  self-reliant,  Mr.  Hughes  grew 
from  babyhood  to  boyhood,  from  boyhood  in^o  youth, 
as  innocent  of  evil  as  any  honeysuckle  or  any  hill  of 
corn.  Then  he  entered  Madison  University;  and  later, 
pressing  on  through  that  seminary,  he  took  the  classical 
course  and  graduated  at  Brown's  College  with  highest 

honors,  but  lowest  health. 

*    *  * 

A  nd  now,  oh  grim  Protectionist,  make  ready  the 
white-hot  irons  of  your  wrath !  The  other  day  in 
Washington  I  was  in  the  Ways  and  Means  room. 
Chairman  Payne  was  sluggishly  examining  Mr.  Gary 
concerning  Steel. 

The  moment  was  a  dull  one.  Half  hearing,  half  see- 
ing, my  thoughts  stepped  backward  sixteen  centuries. 
I  stood  in  Alexandria.  I  saw  the  temple-filling  Serapis, 
pet  deity  of  the  Ptolomies,  colossal,  set  with  precious 
stones,  fused  of  gold,  silver,  all  the  metals,  helmet  the 
bushel  of  plenty,  the  serpent  of  eternity  coiled  about, 
head  in  the  deified  palm — azure-tinted  Serapis ! 

There  were  the  priests  demanding  sacrifices  and 
preaching  that  from  Serapis  came  all  of  Alexandrian 
prosperity.  Overthrow  Serapis,  and  earth  and  sky 
would  lapse  into  original  chaos.  Darkness  would  settle 
over  Egypt;  Alexandria  would  disappear. 

Then  came  a  mob  of  riotous  Christians.  Defying 
destruction,  challenging  pagan  prophecy,  they  thrust 
aside  the  priests.  Serapis  was  sent  toppling.  The 
earth  held  firm,  the  tented  skies  remained.  Only  a 
horde  of  rats — gray,  rich,  paunchy — rushed  from  the 
statue's  base. 

And  as  I  thought  of  Serapis— of  the  prosperity,  of 
the  evil  prophecy  should  Serapis  be  overthrown,  the 
iconoclastic  Christians,  the  statue's  downfall,  the  out- 
rushing  rats — I  said  to  myself,  "Serapis !  Such  is  the 
protective  tariff  of  the  United  States." 
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The  Soul  of  Honour 

By  Lady  Troubridge 


Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 
Marcus  Quinten,  impecunious  and  unworthy,  but 
heir  to  the  title  and  wealth  of  his  cousin,  and  Jack 
Taunton,  wealthy  and  honorable,  fall  in  love  with 
Lady  Hyacinth  Windermere.  Her  parents  favor  the 
former  because  of  his  prospects.  They  know  noth- 
ing of  the  latter's  immense  wealth,  and  Quinten 
concealed  the  fact.  The  story  opens  at  Ascot  on 
Cup  Day.  A  woman  at  the  gate  of  the  paddock 
accosts  Quinten  as  her  husband.  He  repulses  her, 
saying  the  marriage  was  false,  and  leaves  her.  She 
faints,  and  is  befriended  by  Jack  Taunton.  Taunton 
learns  Honour  Read's  story,  and  how  she  was  de- 
serted on  the  wedding  day,  and  he  urges  Quinten 
to  marry  her.  He  refuses  point  blank.  Taunton  is 
refused  admittance  to  Hyacinth's  home,  but  meets 
her  at  the  home  of  her  cousin.  She  loves  him,  but 
says  she  must  follow  her  parents'  wishes.  Taunton, 
failing  to  persuade  Honour  Read  to  expose  Quin- 
ten to  Lady_  Hyacinth,  secures  a  position  for  her 
with  Quinten's  cousin,  who  is  a  misognyist,  ana  re- 
quires a  secretary  who  will  not  intrude  on  him  per- 
sonally, and  therefore  sends  all  his  instructions  by 
his  valet.  Honour  feels  that  this  cannot  continue, 
and  writes  a  note  to  Lord  Vannister  requesting  him 
to  give  her  a  short  interview,  so  that  she  may  dis- 
cuss the  work  assigned  her. 

Chapter  IX. — Continued 

Her  letter  had  been  really  prompted 
by  a  little  outburst  of  angry 
pride;  however,  it  was  gone  now 
beyond  recall,  and  she  could  not  but  wait 
for  the  reply. 

Apparently  there  was  no  further  work 
that  day,  and  it  passed  in  a  kind  of 
dreamy  restlessness  as  the  first  had  done. 

On  the  following  morning  she  received 
another  batch  of  letters  and  bills,  and 
accompanying  them  was  a  note  written 
in  the  same  large  and  straggling  hand- 
writing to  which  she  had  become  even 
more  familiar.  Somehow  the  very  sight 
of  this  writing  frightened  her  and  af- 
fected her  so  much  that  she  hurriedly 
hid  it  beneath  the  pile  of  other  letters 
until  she  should  be  once  more  alone. 
Even  then  she  hardly  dared  to  open  it, 
;md  turned  to  the  correspondence,  leav- 
ing the  letter  till  the  work  should  be 
done,  in  case  it  should  upset  her. 

She  noted  that  the  instructions  were 
much  more  explicit,  and  the  work  thereby 
was  rendered  lighter,  while  to  the  bills 
were  attached  checks  in  payment.  Work- 
ing, therefore,  rapidly  and  easily,  she 
quickly  despatched  her  morning's  budget 
and  having  returned  the  correspondence 
through  the  usual  channel  she  put  on 
her  hat  and  hurried  out. 

Her  rooms  were  situated  in  a  wing 
which  jutted  out  from  the  main  building, 
as  did  a  corresponding  one  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  house,  and  she  had  found 
out  by  this  time  a  means  of  leaving 
the  building  by  a  side  door,  which  pre- 
vented her  from  being  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  hall.  She  reached  this  door 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor  in  which  her 
room  was  situated,  and  running  down  a 
shallow  stone  staircase  found  herself  in 
a  large  winter  garden  giving  onto  the  i 
terrace.  This  place  seemed  to  the  Lon- 
don-bred girl  an  exquisite  dream  of 
beauty,  a  strange  sweet  place  of  rest, 
tilled  with  the  gorgeous  colors  of  tropical 
lands,  the  murmuring  sounds  of  great 
waters,  the  leafy  greenness  of  haunted 
forests.  In  reality  it  was  a  pretty  spot, 
cunningly  arranged  to  convey,  even  on 
a  cold  and  dreary  day,  the  color  and 
warmth  and  radiance  of  Southern  lands. 
Low  wicker  chairs  were  scattered  about, 
and  in  one  of  these  Honour  sank,  close 
by  the  murmuring  fountain  which  brought 
to  her  mind  the  fancies  of  great  water- 
falls she  had  read  of.  Rushing  torrents 
of  silver  spray  which  girdled  the  mighty 
mountains,  ending  at  the  traveler's  feet 
no  more  than  a  tiny  trickle.  The  sound 
was  enchant  ingly  soothing,  and  here 
Honour  determined  that  she  would  read 
her  letter. 

Drawing  it  from  its  envelope,  she  ran 
her  eye  over  it  with  a  beating  heart, 
for  it  had  come  to  her  that  in  spite  of 
all  drawbacks  it  would  be  terrible  to 
leave  this  enchanted  resting  place  of 
peace  and  luxury.  She  was  proud,  but 
the  first  edge  of  her  anger  had  worn 
off;  she  had  begun  to  count  the  cost, 
and  a  dull  fear  overtook  her  as  her  eye 
read  this  page: 

Dear  Miss  Read: — 

I  regret  that  you  find  my  instructions 
impossible  to  work  from,  and  as  I'm  not 
prepared  cither  to  alter  my  whole  way  of 
life  at  your  bidding,  or  to  confide  in  you 
the  reasons  which  have  made  me  adopt 
it.  there  seems  no  alternative  but  to  make 
other  arrangements,  which  I  shall  do  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Vannister. 

The  letter  dropped  into  her  lap  and 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  burst  into  tears. 

r  r,,,-.  ,,„V..    I 'XV).    by   Edw.rd    J  Clod' 


"Horrid,  cruel  man,"  she  sobbed.  "I 
hate  him  !    I  hate  him  !" 

A  low  laugh '  at  her  side  made  her 
turn,  and  she  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
that  a  man  was  standing  watching  her, 
leaning  against  the  great  palm  which 
sheltered  her  low  chair. 

Chapter  X. 

She  raised  her  head  with  an  angry  jerk, 
and  faced  the  intruder  with  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  eyes  widely  opened, 
and  a  look  as  startled  and  as  hunted  as 
that  of  the  deer  when  confronted  in  the 
thicket  by  the  hunter. 

Her  first  thought  was  that  some  visitor, 
of  whose  presence  in  the  house  she  had 
been  unaware,  had  wandered  to  her  hid- 
ing place,  witnessed  her  tears,  and  now 
dared  to  make  fun  of  her.    Every  nerve 


seemed  to  him  to  be  full  of  strange 
emerald  lights. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,"  he  said. 
"I  did  not  mean  to  laugh,  but  when  I 
heard  your  frank  outburst  against  a  man 
whom  you  had  never  seen,  it  struck  me 
as  so  childish  that  I  could  not  help  it." 

"You  may  think  it  very  amusing,"  she 
said,  icily,  "to  see  a  fellow7  creature  suf- 
fering, but  as  I  do  not  think  it  a  matter 
for  laughter  at  all,  I  will  leave  you; 
only" — here  she  hesitated,  and  came 
down  a  little  from  her  high  plane  of  dis- 
approval— "L  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
y.ou  will  not  mention  this  to  your  friend, 
Lord  Vannister." 

"You  seem  very  sure  that  he  is  my 
friend,"  returned-the  stranger,  and  again 
at  the  risk  of  exciting  her  anger  he 
smiled.    "As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 


"  A  strange  chance  had  been  granted  to  her,  unlooked  for,  unexpected — a  chance 
to  put  herself  right  and  to  keep  the  position  which  she  now  realized  too  late  to  be 
the  one  thing  standing  between  her  and  starvation ;  and  with  her  own  hands  she 
had  thrown  it  away  " 


in  her  body  quivered,  and  her  face  turned 
pale  with  anger  at  the  impertinence  of 
any  one  daring  not  only  to  witness  her 
tears,  but  to  make  game  of  them. 

The  man  in  front  of  her  seemed  com- 
pletely unmoved  by  the  flashing  storm 
signals  which  she  hoisted  in  scarlet 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  gradually 
those  eyes  of  hers  were  drawn  to  meet 
his  and  rested  there  as  if  startled  and 
impressed  in  spite  of  herself. 

He  was  tall,  well  over  six  feet,  and. 
had  been  cast  in  a  large  and  powerful 
mold ;  but  he  was  thin  almost  to  emacia- 
tion, and  his  clothes  hung  on  him  loosely, 
while  his  attitude,  as  he  leaned  against 
the  palm,  was  expressive  of  languor 
amounting  almost  to  weariness,  and  as 
the  laugh  which  her  words  provoked 
died  away  on  his  lips,  they  settled  into 
lines  of  weary  cynicism.  As  to  his  age, 
she  could  only  make  a  hasty  guess  at  it, 
which  told  her  that  it  might  be  anything 
between  thirty  and  fifty.  His  face  was 
pale,  with  clear,  finely  molded  features, 
and  deep-set  cavernous  eyes,  and  the 
fact  thai  he  was  clean  shaven  revealed 
the  deep  lines  of  habitual  suffering  around 
his  mouth.  Clearly  he  was  not  a  man 
that  even  Honour,  with  her  independent 
spirit,  dared  to  look  upon  and  to  treat 
with  open  contempt,  but  she  was  still  so 
angry  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  con- 
trolling herself. 

"Allow  me  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  "who- 
ever you  may  be,  that  I  think  you  have 
no  right  to  come  in  here  spying  upon 
me  and  laughing  at  me  like  this.' 

Her  voice  was  low  and  concentrated, 
and  her  eyes,  half  closed  and  gleaming, 


you  may  be  as  much  mistaken  in  that 
conclusion  as  in  others  which  you  seem 
to  be  drawing.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
hate  the  fellow.  There  is  no  man  on 
earth '  whose  company  bores  me  so  in- 
tensely." 

"Then  allow  me  to  say,"  said  Honour, 
crushingly,  "that  in  my  opinion,  with 
those  feelings  toward  him,  you  have  no 
right  to  stay  in  his  house." 

By  this  time  she  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  interest  which  thrilled  her  in  this 
extraordinary  conversation  with  a  total 
stranger — a  disapproving,  irritated  in- 
terest, but  one  which,  all  the  same,  ex- 
isted. She  also  felt  the  impossibility  of 
withering  him  with  the  kind  of  speeches 
which,  when  she  chose  to  make  them, 
had  always  reduced  the  people  around 
her  to  a  certain  kind  of  submission.  In 
this  case,  however,  they  seemed  unable 
to  do  more  than  divert,  although  at  her 
last  speech  a  slight  gravity  darkened  his 
face,  and  his  lips  fell  into  more  rigid 
lines. 

"Do  you  always  go  through  the  world 
teaching  people  their  duty  in  this  man- 
ner?" he  asked,  sarcastically.  "Because, 
if  so,  you  are,  I  think,  thrown  away  as  a 
secretary.  You  should  have  been  an  in- 
structor of  youth." 

Honour  looked  up  startled,  and  her 
face  was  puzzled. 

"How  do  you  know  I'm  a  secretary?" 
she  demanded,  feeling  in  some  way  that 
her  speech  was  stupid  and  tactless,  and 
that  it  was  likely  to  bring  her  nothing 
but  humiliation. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  he  answered.  "T 
must  have  seen  it  in  the  'Morning  Post.'" 


Honour  got  up  from  her  chair  and 
prepared  to  sweep  from  the  conserva- 
tory; yet  as  she  did  so  her  face  was  so 
blank  as  to  almost  pale  before  his  eyes, 
and  there  was  a  note  of  stifled  distress 
in  her  tone,  like  the  note  in  the  voice 
of  a  young  child,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
stranger  that  as  she  moved  out  of  the 
tender  shadow  cast  by  the  palm,  her  eyes, 
which  had  been  so  green  looking,  turned, 
a  grayish  blue,  as  if  their  mystery  had 
gone  with  the  sunlight. 

"I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  the  means 
of  amusing  you,"  she  said.  "But  I'm 
sorry  that  I  do  not  feel  able  to  go  on 
being  the  butt  for  your  witticisms,  so 
pray  excuse  me." 

As  she  spoke  a  clock  somewhere  in 
the  distance  chimed  the  hour,  but  there 
was  no  other  sound  at  all  except  the 
trickling  of  the  water  in  the  fountain. 

"Stay!"  he  said,  and  there  was  such  a 
tone  of  command  in  his  voice  that  in- 
voluntarily she  paused.  "Allow  me  to 
assure  you  that  this  meeting  with  you  is 
as  purely  accidental  on  my  part  as  on 
yours.  I  neither  wished  to  see  you  nor 
intended  to  do  so;  for  many  reasons  the 
prospect  was  as  distasteful  to  me,  as  it 
is  apparently  to  you."  He  paused,  and 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  her  existence  for 
an  instant,  he  sighed — a  sigh  which  had 
in  it  a  hint  both  of  pain  and  weariness. 
Then-  looking  at  her  again  he  went  on : 
"But  since  we  have  met,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  that 
interview  for  which  you  begged  me  in 
the  letter,  the  answer  to  which  I  found 
you  reading  just  now." 

Honour  was  at  the  door,  but  she  slowly 
turned  and  came  back  to  him  of  her 
own  accord,  while  her  eyes  were  veiled 
with  embarrassment,  and  her  head 
drooped.  The  whole  situation  had  come 
over  her  in  an  instant. 

"You  are  Lord  Vannister,"  she  said 
aloud,  and  to  herself  she  thought  de- 
spairingly, "This  is  the  end."  A  strange 
chance  had  been  granted  to  her,  unlooked 
for,  unexpected — a  chance  to  put  hefself 
right  and  to  keep  the  position  which  she 
now  realized  too  late  to  be  the  only 
thing  standing  between  her  and  starva- 
tion ;  and  with  her  own  hands  she  had 
thrown  it  away.  The  extreme  discom- 
fort of  this  thought  robbed  her  of  all 
power  of  expression,  and  she  stood 
wordless  before  this  strange  man  who 
was  master  of  her  fate,  trying' to  brace 
herself  up  to  hide  some  of  the  humilia- 
tion which  he  had  showered  Upon  her, 
both  in  the  mystery  he  had  made  about 
himself,  and  in  the  revelation  of  his 
identity. 

"Yes,  I  am  Lord  Vannister,  at  your 
service,  and  I'm  delighted  to  find  that 
there  is  some  one  in  the  world  who  has 
the  courage  to  say  openly  that  she  hates 
me ;  for  then  you  see  We  can  cry  quits, 
for  I,  too,  Miss  Read,  am  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  reaped  nothing  from  life  but 
a  detestation  of  my  fellow  mortals,  and 
I'm  grateful  for  one  thing  only,  that 
Fate  has  given  me  sufficient  power  of 
living  my  life  as  I  choose  to  enable  me 
to  see  as  little  of  them  as  is  humanly 
possible.  The  trouble,  as  a  rule,  is  that 
I  cannot  prevent  them  from  taking  some 
interest  in  me,  and  from  wishing  to 
brighten  up  ray  solitude.  Now,  perhaps, 
you  will  understand  why  it  was  I  in- 
dulged in  the  dream  that  I  might  pos  ibly 
find  a  secretary  who  would  take  such  an 
interest  in  her  own  work,  and  her  own 
life,  as  to  refrain  from  trying  to  enter 
mine.  But  there,  I'm  in  a  black  mood 
to-day,  so  perhaps  we  had  better  not 
discuss  this  any  more,  or  you,  looking 
at  me  from  the  conventional  standpoint 
of  life,  will  certainly  think  inc  mad." 

Honour  did  not  stir  as  he  made  this 
long  speech.  She  merely  raised  her  eyes 
and  looked  him  through  and  through. 
Her  whole  expression  had  changed ;  she 
had  lost  sight  of  herself  in  -  seeing,  for 
an  instant,  through  his  eyes,  the  arid 
desert  of  a  life  which,  if  he  meant  what 
he  said,  must  be  more  chill  and  lonely 
even  than  her  own.  A  curious  emotion 
filled  her,  a  kind  of  subtle  response  to 
the  despair  which  his  tiarsh  words  hid, 
as  the  green  water  lilies  and  leaves^  on 
the  lake  outside  hid  the  cold  mysterious 
depths  of  the  water  beneath. 

"They  told  me  you  were  mad,"  she 
said,  "but  I  didn't  believe  it,  and  I  don't 
believe  it  now ;  only — I  think  you  must 
be  very  unhappy  to  talk  like  this,  and 
therefore  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me  for 
what  I  said.  It  was  too  bad  of  me.  Of 
course,  if  I  do  not  suit  you,  you  had  the 
right  to  tell  me  so ;  only  you  see  it  meant 
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nothing  to  you,  and  it  meant  such  a  great 
deal  to  me." 

No  trace  of  her  waywardness  remained 
as  she  spoke;  her  voice  was  sweet,  gentle, 
and  womanly,  but  Vannister  looked 
moodily  on  the  ground  as  he  answered 
her  : 

"Why  does  it  mean  so  much  to  you, 
if  you  are  forced  to  go?"  he  said. 

"Because  I  am  very  poor,  and  there 
are  reasons  why  I  may  find  it  difficult 
to  get  another  position." 

"Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you 
wish  to  reconsider  your  decision?"  he 
asked.  "And  that  you  will  accept  my 
terms — the  only  terms  on  which  you  can 
remain — and  that  you  will  be  willing  to 
live  in  my  house,  and  to  work  for  me 
without  in  any  way  obtruding  your  per- 
sonality on  me  ?" 

He  spoke  harshly  and  abruptly,  em- 
phasizing the  last  words  almost  vindic- 
tively, and  they  were  to  the  lonely  girl's 
heart  like  a  cruel  stab  of  pain;  but  she 
saw  that,  somehow  or  other,  another 
chance  had  been  given  to  her,  and  her 
pride  struggled  desperately  with  her 
dire  i.eed  of  work  and  independence. 
And  in  the  effort  her  fortitude  gave  way ; 
in  spite  of  the  buoyancy  of  youth  this 
conversation  of  theirs  had  affected  her 
nervous,  excitable  system  until  it  had 
seemed  to  crush  and  quench  the  very 
upspringing  of  hope  within  her.  She  felt 
daunted,  mastered  and  overruled  in  a 
way  that  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  subjection  was  no  part  of  her 
nature.  And  she  had  a  strange  feeling 
also  that  in  spite  of  her  troubles  she  had, 
as.  yet,  only  touched  the  outer  rim  of 
life,  and  that  much  that  was  incompre- 
hensible and  even  terrifying  lay  before 
her. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  struggled  to 
answer,  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs 
and  tears,  which  shook  her  slender  frame 
"and  convulsed  her  face,  so  that  she 
turned  away  and  hid  it  with  her  hands, 
finding  momentary  relief  and  peace  in 
this  blotting  out  of  herself  for  a  moment. 

Lord  Vannister  left  her  completely 
alone  until  the  tide  of  excitement  and 
nervous  misery  had  swept  past  her,  and 
he  saw  that  she  was  brushing  away  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  though  still  too 
ashamed  to  turn  toward  him ;  and  it 
was  then  she  found  herself  gently 
touched  on  the  arm  and  led  again  to  her 
seat  under  the  palm  tree,  while  Vannis- 
ter himself  stood,  as  he  had  stood  be- 
fore, in  the  shadow  behind  her. 

"Oh,  you  women  I"  he  said.  "You  are 
all  alike ;  you  must  have  everything  your 
own  way.  Peace  and  silence,  and  all 
those  wonderful  things  which  sink  into 
the  heart  in  solitude  are  not  enough  for 
you.  You  must  be  praised,  understood, 
deferred  to;  a  touch  of  reality,  a  word 
of  truth,  unnerves  you,  and  yet  you  can 
all  talk  glibly  enough  of  hard  work, 
roughing  it,  and  making  your  own  way 
in  the  world.  Well,  well,  I  -suppose  you 
cannot  help  it;  I  suppose  one  must  not 
be  too  hard  upon  you,  so  I  will  try  to 
show  you  that  the  ogre  has  some  human 
feeling,  after  all." 

It  almost  seemed  to  Honour  as  if  he 
were  talking  on  purpose  to  give  her  time 
to  recover  her  self-control,  and  certainly 
she  began  to  feel  as  if  a  strange  peace 
was  coming  over  her  as  she  sat  there 
listening  to  him  and  watching  the  flowers, 
with  her  thoughts  vague  and  dreamy,  as 
was  this  fair  day  with  its  crystal-clear 
air  and  its  golden  sunlight. 

She  sighed  gaspingly  like  a  child  whose 
grief  is  past,  yet  who  is  still  only  half 
comforted,  and  he  gazed  down,  as  he 
spoke,  at  the  paleness  of  her  face,  the 
violet  shadow  which  the  heavy  lashes 
made  upon  her  cheek,  and  at  the  pitiful 
droop  of  her  red  lips. 

''Come,  what  is  it?"  he  said.  "What 
is  it  you  want?  Less  loneliness  and 
more  work?  Well,  you  shall  have  both; 
my  sister  is  coming  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
she  will  supply  the  feminine  element, 
and  we  will  have  an  interview  every 
morning  for  fifteen  minutes'  duration — 
quite  enough  to  upset  a  peaceful  day  for 
me,  but  I  will  submit  to  it.  Now  are  you 
satisfied?" 

Honour  drew  a  long  breath,  and  a  little 
of  the  icy  block  of  fear  and  anguish 
seemed   to   roll   away   from   her  heart. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  murmured, 
trembling.  "But — but — there  is  some- 
thing I  must  tell  you — something  which 
you  ought  to  know  before  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  offer." 

Her  thoughts  were  crystallizing  and 
forming  themselves  into  words  which 
were  coherent,  and  would  make  things 
plain  to  him,  but  it  was  indeed  difficult 
to  break  this  heavy  silence  and  to  speak 
of  her  inmost  grief  and  trouble  to  this 
man  who,  although  he  had  shown  her  a 
sudden  unexpected  touch  of  humanity, 
had  yet  told  her  in  words  as  plain  that 
her  very  presence  was  obnoxious  to  him ; 
and  it  was  a  tale  so  sad,  so  fraught  with 
tragedy,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  tell  even  if  whispered  into  the  tender 
ear  of  a  mother  or  sympathizing  woman 
friend. 

Every  atom  of  color  ebbed  away  from 
her  cheeks  as  she  nerved  herself  to  the 
dreaded  confidence.    Then  leaning  for- 


ward, with  her  eyes  bent  and  her  hands 
clasped  together  in  her  lap,  she  began : 

"The  engagement  you  offered  me  was 
only  a  temporary  one,  and  therefore  I 
thought  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  tell  you  a  little  of  my  own 
history,  but  since  I  gather  that  you  may 
be  going  to  allow  me  to  stay  on  here,  I 
must  tell  you  about  it,  only  it  is  very 
absurd  of  me,  but  somehow  or  other  you 
have  made  me  feel  so  frightened  of  you 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin." 

He  looked  down  upon  her  through 
the  parted  leaves,  and  looking  up  into 
his  from  the  shadow  were  a  pair  of  eyes, 
in  which  honesty  was  writ  large,  and  in 
which  there  was  also  something  beseech- 
ing, something  pleading  which  drew  from 
him  the  first  chivalrous  word  he  had 
spoken  to  a  woman  for  years,  and  which 
surprised  him  almost  as  much  as  it  did 
Honour. 

"Why  should  you  tell  me,"  he  asked, 
"if  it  is  something  which  gives  you  so 
much  pain?  Do  not  tell  me.  You  are 
very  young  to  have  had  any  trouble,  but 
since  it  has  come  to  you,  why  not  forget 
it?  There  are  some  troubles  which  live 
on  in  one's  heart,  and  will  live  to  the 
end  of  one's  life,  which  cause  nothing 
but  hatred  and  passion  and  misery,  and 
which  make  one  loathe  one's  kind ;  which 
give  one  hideous,  ghastly  hours,  obsessed 
with  one  thought,  one  bitterness.  But 
you  cannot  have  had  anything  of  this 
kind  in  your  life;  in  any  case,  I  do, not 
wish  to  hear  your  trouble.    Let  it  be." 

"No,  no,  I  must  tell  you,"  implored 
Honour,  for  the  very  words  in  which  he 
had  described  them,  called  up  the  various 
months  under  which  she  had  lain 
paralyzed  in  the  throes  of  an  anguish 
just  such  as  he  had  described.  "I  wish 
to  tell  you,"  she  said  again ;  "and  it  will 
be  very  good  of  you  if  you  will  listen 
for  a  moment." 

"I  will  listen,"  he  said,  "for  many  mo- 
ments ;  ^o  take  your  time,  for  when  we 
speak  of  things  like  this,  we  must  tell 
the  story  in  our  own  way." 

"That  is  true,"  she  answered.  "How 
do  you  know?" 

He  had  the  faculty  of  making  her 
speak  unguardedly  and  then  closing  her 
lips  with  a  rebuff,  as  he  did  now. 

"Ah,  that  is  another  story,"  he  said. 
"Mine.    Go  on,  please,  with  your  own." 

And  she  rushed  into  a  torrent  of 
words,  unthinking  and  unheeding  of  their 
nature,  or  of  the  effect  they  would  make 
upon  this  man,  her  employer ;  only  real- 
izing that  they  had  to  be  spoken. 

"My  father  was  a  clergyman,"  she  be- 
gan. "He  was  so  dear  and  good  to  me ; 
quite  the  very  best  man  that  can  ever,  I 
think,  have  lived  in  the  world.  He 
brought  us  up  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
he  always  taught  us  that  so  long  as  we 
feared  God  and  did  what  was  right, 
nothing  could  happen  to  us.  He  made 
us  feel  that  he  trusted  us,  and  that 
whether  we  were  with  him,  or  out  in  the 
world  far  away,  he  depended  on  us  never 
to  do  anything  which  we  should  be  afraid 
to  tell  him.  We  were  very  poor,  but  I 
won't  bother  you  with  all  that,  only  in 
time  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  work, 
and  father  let  me  go  to  London,  and 
gave  me  sufficient  money  to  make  a  start. 
I  learned  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and 
I  became  very  expert ;  I  could  take  down 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  words  a  minute 
in  shorthand,  and  it  never  seemed  any 
trouble  to  me.  I  lived  with  a  girl  friend, 
and  we  wece  very  happy  in  our  own 
way.  Then,  one  day,  she  took  me  to  a 
party,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  hers, 
and  I  met  a  man — whose  name,  of  course, 
I  will  not  tell-  you.  He  was  in  quite  a 
different  sort  of  society  to  me,  but  he 
fell  in  love  with  me  and  asked  me  to  be 
his  wife ;  only  he  told  me  that  he  had 
expectations  from  some  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  would  never  consent  to  his 
marrying  any  one  who  was  not  in  his 
own  world;  that,  in  fact,  the  inheriting 
of  this  money  entirely  depended  on 
his  making  such  a  marriage  as  would 
please  his  family.  So  the  end  of  it  was, 
he  begged  me  to  marry  him  secretly,  and 
to  wait  until  he  could  find  a  favorable 
moment  to  tell  them  about  it.'  For  a  long 
time  I  wouldn't,  because  I  remembered 
what  father  had  said  so  often  to  me; 
then,  while  I  was  wondering  what  to  do, 
I  heard  of  my  father's  illness,  and  I 
went  down  to  him,  only  in  time  to  be 
with  him  when  he  died,  and  when  the 
debts  were  paid  there  was  nothing  left 
at  all  for  my  sister  and  me.  She  took 
a  position  in  India  as  a  governess,  and 
started  almost  immediately  after  the 
funeral,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  world." 

Here  she  paused  and  looked  up  at  him 
as  if  mutely  seeking  for  some  word, 
some  touch  of  sympathy,  such  as  he  had 
shown  her  when  he  told  her  that  she 
need  not  speak  at  all  of  the  past,  but 
although  he  was  watching  her  with  an 
intentness  which,  had  she  known  the 
man  better,  was  an  amazing  tribute  to 
the  interest  of  her  halting  tale,  he  spoke 
no  word  at  all;  and  there  was  a  gravity 
and  an  air  of  aloofness  about  his  un- 
moved silence  which  gave  her  the  feeling 
that  she  was  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Na- 
tive courage  made  her  continue,  although 
[continued  on  page  22] 


Making  and  Breaking  Them    BECOME    A  NURSE 


rviD  you  make  any  "resolutions"  when 
*-*  you  hung  up  the  new  calendar  this 
year?  Yes?  Well,  then,  how  many  re- 
main intact  to  date?  Be  honest  now! 
The  list  wouldn't  make  a  very  creditable 
showing,  would  it? 

Most  New- Year  resolutions  have  by 
this  time  been  fractured  beyond  hope  of 
repair;  and  some  have  been  plumb 
smashed  to  smithereens  for  the  remainder 
of  the  twelvemonth. 

The  making  and  breaking  of  New- 
Year  resolutions  is  a  game  we  nearly  all 
of  us  take  a  hand  in,  and  most  of  us, 
with  small  credit  to  ourselves,  become 
more  or  less  proficient  players.  Who- 
ever inaugurated  this  game  started  some- 
thing that  he  should  be  called  back  from 
out  the  vasty  deep  to  finish,  and  that  be- 
fore his  shade  is  charged  with  another 
year's  blame  to  answer  for. 

The  making  of  New- Year  resolutions 
is  a  pretty  good  thing — if  you  are  reso- 
lute enough  to  keep  them.  But  when 
you  make  them  and  afterward  break 
them,  then  you  break  down  not  only  your 
own  self-respect  and  that  of  others  for 
you,  but  each  time  you  weaken  your  self- 
control,  your  ability  for  self-mastery  and 
self-direction.  Every  resolution  that  you 
make  and  break  strikes  a  disastrous 
blow  at  the  very  vitals  of  your  moral 
stamina ;  makes  it  easier  to  break  the 
next  one. 

When  we  make  and  break  a  resolution 
we  humiliate  ourselves  in  our  own  estima- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  our  friends ;  we 
have  made  for  a  detriment  of  our  char- 
acter, rather  than  a  betterment. 

The  main"  trouble  with  the  most  of  us 
is  that  under  the  spell  of  emotion  created 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  season,  or  the 
desire  to  appear  before  our  friends  as  a 
reformer,  we  make  New-Year  resolutions 
that  none  but  a  self-sacrificing  angel 
could  keep. 

But  why  should  any  one  wait  until  the 
first  of  January  to  make  their  formal 
resolutions  to  "be  good?"  By  the  time 
that.  New-Year's  Day  comes  around  we 
have  such  a  collection  of  undesirable 
things  that  we  want  to  get  out  of  our 
system,  so  many  desirable,  things  that 
we  want  to  absorb,  that  the  process  of 
elimination  and  assimilation  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  our  ability  to  accom- 
plish. So,  generally,  in  the  end  we 
do  not  succeed  in  doing  any  one  thing 
well,  but  more  often  miserably  fail  in  all 
of  them. 

But  why  delay  until  January  1st  to 
inaugurate  our  personal  reforms  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  every  time  the  sun  rises 
it  ushers  in  the  commencement  of  an- 
other year ;  that  every  day  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  year  to  you?  Start 
every  day  with  good  resolves,  and  a  de- 
termination to  carry  them  out. 

Don't  shelve  your  good  resolutions  and 
allow  them  to  accumulate  for  a  year. 
They're  too  apt  to  get  moth  eaten.  At 
best  you  will  find  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  they  have  dried  up  and  lost  their 
vitality. 

"Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning ;  every 
day  is  the  world  made  new,"  says  an  old 
writer. 

Get  in  line  with  this  conception  of 
New- Year's  Day;  and  keep  step  with 
it.  Try  to  realize  that  it  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter to  say  each  morning,  "I  will  do  the 
best  I  can  to  make  an  improvement  in 
my  life  to-day  over  that  of  yesterday," 
than  tr  wait  until  New- Year's  Day  to 
say,  "I  do  hereby  solemnly  swear  and 
pledge  myself  to  swear*  off  on  this  or 
that." 

If  you  will  do  that  with  purposeful 
sincerity  you  will  find  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  you  won't  have  much  you  will 
need  to  "swear  off"  on.  Get  on  the  right 
side  of  the  line  with  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year  to-morrow  morning ;  and  stay 
there ! 

Red  Cross  Cats 

Everybody  remembers  the  story  of  how 
Dick  Whittington,  "thrice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  Town,"  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune  by  selling  his  cat  for  her 
weight  in  gold  to  the  king  of  the  land 
who  had  no  cats,  but  was  blessed  with  a 
superabundance  of  mice.  Now  it  appears 
that  pussy's  value  is  again  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

It  was  recently  discovered  that  the 
bubonic  plague — which  has  been  identified 
with  the  terrible  scourge  that  repeatedly 
swept  through  Europe  as  well  as  Asia  in 
the  Middle  Ages — is  spread  mainly  by 
rats  and  mice.  Since  Doctor  Koch  ad- 
vised the  keeping  of  cats  as  an  efficient 
means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
plague,  the  -  Japanese  authorities  have 
been  taking  a  census  of  cats  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  and  investigating  their 
value  in  this  regard. 

The  result  of  police  investigation  in 
-Osaka,  a  city  of  1.500,000  inhabitants, 
shows  that  48,222  families  keep  a  total 
of  54,389  cats,  and  that  there  are  5,696 
cats  without  homes  or  visible  means  of 
support.  It  was  also  noted  that  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  most  liable  to  the  plague 
no  cats  are  found. 


'I  owe  my  success  to  the 
Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing" 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Tilton,  King  Ferry,  N .  T. 

"I  have  all  the  work  I  can  do  —  receive 
$25  a  week."  Miss  Virginia  Avens,  48S  Koslrand 
Ave.,  -Brooklyn,  N.  r. 

"On  my  last  case  I  received  $20  a  week." 
Mrs.  EHxabeth  If.  Stevick,  774  N.  23d  St.,  Pbila.,  Pa. 

We  trained  these  women  in  their  own  homes  to 
become  professional  nurses. 

We  have  trained  thousands  of  others,  beginners 
and  practical  nurses,  to  earn$10  to  #80  a  week. 

If  YOU  want  a  larger  sphere  of  Influence,  arrester 
independence  and  worthier  remuneration,  send 
TODAY  for  53  pace  Blue  Book  explaining  our 
method;  interesting  stories  ot  experience  by  our 
graduates  and  endorsement  by  physicians. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

534  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Where  there  are  books  to  be  read 
the  oil  lamp  is  the  best  light— provid- 
ed the  lamp  has  the  proper  chimney. 

Every  chimney  with  my  name  on 
ic  is  of  the  best  lamp-chimney  glass. 
My  Index  insures  your  get- 
ting the  proper  style  for  any 
burner. 

Macbeth  means  a  correct- 
!v  designed  chimney  made 
of  clear  glass  that  won't 
break  from  heat. 

My  Lamp-Ohksney  Book  insures 
getting  the  right  cUinsney  for  any 
burner,  and  gives  suggestions  about 
lamps,  chimneys,  wicks,  oils,  and 
tells  how  to  keep  lamps  in  order. 
I  will  mail  it.  free,  to  anyone  who 
writes  for  it. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh  W 


$0.50  a  Month 

Ld  Buys  a  Genuine 

Kim  ball 


Orga 


n Factory 
Prices 


Music  Lessons  by  oar 
FrPP  DIAGRAM  SYSTEM. 
*  ACC  Piano  Stool.    If  yoa 

write  as  at  once. 

You  can  now  buy  the  fam- 
ous Kimball  Organs  direct 
from  the  makers  at  factory 
prices.  We  will  send  them 
to  reliable  people  anywhere 
to  be  paid  for  on  our  extremely  easy  payment  plan. 
— #2.50  monthly  and  upwards  if  desired. 

Operating  the  largest  organ  factory  in  the  world, 
employing  the  largest  capital,  buying  raw  material 
in  the  greatestguantityforcash— the  Kimball  system 
of  manufacturing  and  distributing  positively  saves 
you  £20  to  $50  on  strictly  first-class  organs. 

If  you  want  an  organ  at  all,  you  want  a  good  one,  a 
mere  pretty  case  with  no  music  in  it  will  not  do.  Se- 
cure at  once  the  old  reliable  Kimball  Organ  at  Fac- 
tory Prices  and  payonconvenientterms,  andgetFree 
our  new  Diagram  System  of  Self-Instruction  in  mu- 
sic, with  which  anyone  can  learn  to  play  in  short  time. 

Send  Today  For  Money-Saving  Plan  and 
30  Days*  Free  Trial  Offer 

Under  no  circumstances  can  you  afford  to  buy  or  consider 
any  other  organ  untilyoubaveoarmoney-saving  proposition. 

Our  half  a  century's  manufacturing  experience;  our  finan- 
cially strong  guarantee  means  much  to  you. 

The  most  inexperienced  buyer,  a  thousand  or  more  miles 
away,  can  deal  with  us  as  wisely  as  the  shrewdest  trader,  or  as 
though  you  were  here  inperson.foryourorgan  will  be  selected 
by  an  expert.  A  fine  stool  and  music  book  free  with  each 
organ.    Write  TODAY  for  Free  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.,  193  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  ill. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS  ANYWHERE 

Buy  Famous  Cawston 

OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 

DIRECT  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

producer's  prices  —  save  import 
duties.  Delivered  free.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction. 

Best  In  the  World 
Awarded  prize  medals  everywhere 
rijrc  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
■  RLE  Write  today  for  this  valu- 
able book  and  price  list. 
Feathers  Cleaned, Dyed, Bepaired 

fAVSTON 

V^jfc    OSTRICH  FARM  ' 
P.  O.  Box  95  South  Pasadena, 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 

we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FREE. 
PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  Dept  25,  Chicago.  I1L 


WALL  PAPER 

Mouldings  lc  per  foot.   Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
West  Side  Furniture  Co.,  903  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


lea  Roll 

AND  UP. 


20 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  I 909 


$2 


A  Wonderful  New 
Washer  —  Costs  Only 

The  Flood  City  Washer  is  an  improvement  on  all  other 
clothes-washing  devices  for  the  homo.  It  does  exactly  what 
yon  want  a  washing  machine  to  do;  it  cuts  down  and  sim- 
plifies the  work  of  washday — not  complicate  it,  make  yon 
change  your  way  of  washing,  and  add  to  your  troubles,  as 
the  big  cumbersome  machines  do.  There  is  no  twisting  and 
straining  of  the  clothes;  no  rubbing  or  pounding;  for  the 
Flood  City  Washer  works  on  an  entirely  new  principle, 
compressed  air  forcing  the  water  through 
and  through  the  clothes,  completely  taking 
oat  every  particle  of  dirt:  doing  it  quickly, 
easily,  without  trouble  and  with  less  wear  on 
the  clothes  than  any  other  method.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order :  nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

You  Want  This  New  Washer.  You  want 
it  more  than  you  can  possibly  realize  until 
after  you  have  tried  it. 

Why  not  have  it  for  next  washday  ?  All  yon 
need  to  do  is  to  enclose  $2  with  your  name 
and  address,  with  the  understanding  that  yon 
are  to  have  a  week  in  which  to  try  it  and  re- 
turn it  at  our  eSpense,  getting  your  money 
back,  if  you  don't  find  the  washer  all  we 
claim  for  it. 

Write  for  fret  booklet: 
"WieWonderful  Washer" 

Agents  mike  big  naonej  sell- 
ing the  Flood  City  Washer. 
Write  for  terms  and  earn  a 

good  income  introducing  it  to 
tout  neighbor!. 

FLOOD  CiTT  WASHER  CO. 
34  Market  SL.Curwensville.Pa. 


Best  toned  &  most  successful 

Recent  improvements  give 
greatest  resonance.  Sold 
direct.  JVo  agents.  Sent 
on  trial— freight  paid;  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  by  us 
—to  show  our  faith  in  our 
work.  If  you  want  a  good 
piano,  you  save  $75—1200. 
Easy  terms.  Slightly  used 
*'  high-grades,"  3  Chicker- 
ings,  2  Bradburys,  etc.,  $75 
up ;  taken  in  exchange,  for 
improved  "Wing  pianos — 
thorolyrefinished.  Sendfor 
bargain  list.  You  should 
have  anyway—"  Book  of 
Complete  Information 
about  Pianos."  152  pages. 
N.  Y.  Wor/ds&ys:  "A  book 
of  educational  interest 
everyone  should  have." 
Free  for  the  ask- 
ing' from  the  old  house  of 
WING  &  SON,  368-399 
W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


dealer 

for  it, 


Trade  Mark 

Free  Sample.  WriteDept.  A17 

Lamont^Corliss&Co.Agta.  7  8Hn4lbnSt.K.Y. 


SHINES  EAS!£ST 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
TO  SELL  OUR  LINE 


AGENTS 

OF  HIGH-GRADE  D|  A  MIT17TC 
NEW  ENGLAND    D  J-i  Jt\  i\  IS.  H  1  D 

Cold  nights — warm  blankets 
— quick  sales  —  big  "profits. 
Ton  will  be  the  only  agent  in 
your  locality  to  handle  blan- 
kets. Never  before  sold  by 
agents. Guaranteed  finest  qual- 
ity, colors  and  workmanship. 
'  HEN  k  WODEN  AGENTS 
I  get  the  BBS  qnick,  selling 
seasonable  goods.  Send  for 
special  catalogue  of  blankets, 
curtains,  shirt  waists  and 
general  dry  goods.  Biggest 
sellers  on  earth.  Write  today. 

B.  THOMAS  HFG.  CO.,  404  Barney  Block,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
icjoq  model.  Write 

Finest  Guaranteed 

1909   Models  . 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1907   *   1808  Models    »» •»  „       t£  f  O 

all  of  best  makes  V  '  ro  V  *  *^ 
BOO  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,        O  4*. 

good  as  new   «J>        *°  V»0 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale, 
we  Ship  On  Approval  -without  a 

cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re- 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  l>o  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  oner.    Write  now. 
MJEAU  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept, H83  Chicago 


te  for   Special  Offer. 

$10  to  $27 


Don't  Throw  it  Away 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


use  MENBETS 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass,  copper,  graniteware,  hot  water  bags 
i_      etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
cannsethem;  fitanysnrface-.twomUlion 
in  nse.  Bend  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  Bizet.  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
CoUettsMfg.  Co.,  Box  248        Amsterdam .  N .  Y. 


Pony  Rigs  ^gll 

The  Tony  Pony  Line 

60  dtfunu.  They  are  durable— built 
i  from  tho  best  materials.  A  large 
] assortmentof  Shetland  Ponies  kept 
\  at  the  PONY  FARM.  Send  for 
I  free  ill  ultra  tod  catalog  "B  "of  Pony 
}  Vehicles.  We  fnrnith.Pony,  Cart 
.  and  Harness— tho  wholo  outfit  com- 
plete. Our  Froo  catalog  "A"  tells 
all  about  250  styles  of  fall  size  vehicles. 

■Mi  HI*. an  BU-tiY  CO.,  figl  ORlee  ftulldloR,  Kalamaioo.  Mich. 


One  burner  will  glre  as  much  light  as 
'  l  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  10  caudle 
power  electric  bulbs,  six  16  candle 
power  gas  jets  or  6  acetylene  gas 
Jets.  Oosts  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog.  

Tin;  hist  i.M-ii  r  CO. 
219  Jt,  bill  St.,  Canton,  O. 


POST  CARDS  AND  ALBUM  FREE 

To  Introduce  our  lanre  Dew  48-page  IllmlraMd  catalog,  wo  give  a 
beautiful  Album,  fnncy  color*!  cover,  black  leave,,  filled  with 
lovely  art  poit  card,,  absolutely  FBEE.  Send  ton  cent, 
to  cover  l.oilaun  and  packing.  Only  1  Alburn  to  each  coitomer. 
HOMER  GEORGE  CO.,     Dept.  80,     Chicago,  111. 


The  Household 


HHJ  I  mum  I),n>«,  Trimdifclr.,  Bilk  Titan, 
/MB  I  lavalop,  and  all  olbar  kind,  of  C1RK8 
mm  W™  I  and  Frvrslura  ArtlcUa.  &a»ple  Album 
of  Flofrt  Card,  and  DiprMt  Pmlga  LUt,  all  far  a 
2oeat,uuap.  0U10  Ca£d OOaLPAK 1, CiBlZ, OHIO, 


Attractive  Crochet  Edgings 

The  woman  who  is  handy  with  the  cro- 
chet needle  and  who  has  plenty  of 
spare  time  will  be  glad  to  know 
about  these  attractive  lace  edgings,  which 
are  especially  designed  to  take  the-  place 
of  the  Valenciennes  and  Torchon  laces. 
These  hand-made  laces  are  excellent 
substitutes  for  expensive  ones  and  make 
very  effective  trimmings.  These  edgings 
are  very  simple  to  make  and  when  once 
the  work  is  started  it  goes  along  rapidly. 
A  spool  of  thread  will  make  several  yards. 
Aside  from  making  a  pretty  trimming, 
the  laces  will  wear  well,  and  stand  fre- 
quent launderings.  The  samples  here 
shown  were  made  in  coarse  thread,  in 
order  to  show  the  stitches,  but  the  work' 
looks  better  when  done  in  fine  thread — 
Xo.  70  to  100  or  even  finer,  depending 
upon  the  material  for  which  the  lace  is 
intended. 

Use  a  very  fine  crochet  hook,  hold  the 
thread  rather  tightly,  and  be  careful  to 
keep  the  stitches  even. 

The  half-wheel  and  Valenciennes  lace 
may  be  crocheted  directly  into  a  button- 
hole stitch  on  the  garment  or  made  on 
a  Battenberg  or  finishing  braid. 

Abbreviations  used  are :  Ch,  chain ; 
s  c,  single  crochet ;  d  c,  double  crochet ; 
si  st,  slip  stitch — that  is,  needle  through 
work,  thread  over,  draw  needle  back,  slip 
last  stitch  on  needle,  over  first  stitch 
on  needle. 

Half- Wheel  Lace 

First  row — Make  a  chain  somewhat 
longer  than  you  want  the  finished  lace. 
If  finishing  braid  is  used  as  shown, 
no  chain  is  necessary,  but  consider  the 
spaces  between  threads  on  the  edge  of 
the  braid  a5  chain  stitches,  tie  thread  in 
braid  and  begin  second  row. 

Stcond  row — Ch  3,  fasten  with  si  st  in 
third  st  of  ch,  *  ch  3,  miss  1,  fasten  with 
si  st  in  next  st  of  ch,  ch  3,  miss  2,  fasten 
with  si  st  to  next  st  of  ch,  ch  3,  miss 
2,  fasten  with  si  st  to  next  st  of  ch  * ; 
repeat  between  *  to  end. 

Third  row — [*  ch  2,  d  c  in  second  loop 
of  3  ch  *,  repeat  four  times,  ch  2,  fasten 
with  si  st  to  stitch  between  third  and 
fourth  loop  of  3  chain]  ;  repeat  between 
[  ]  to  end. 

Fourth  row — S  c  over  edge  of  wheel, 
ch  2,  *  s  c  in  same  space,  s  c  in  second 
space,  chain  2  *.    Repeat  to  end. 

Valenciennes  Lace  Pattern 

Chain  or  braid  length  of  work  re- 
quired. 

First  row — Ch  8,  form  picot  by  fasten- 
ing with  si  st  to  third  st  of  8  ch,  *  ch  5, 
picot  in  same  place  *,  repeat ;  ch  3,  si 
st  to  fourth  st  of  first  row,  repeat  entire 
to  end  of  chain^  ch  5,  turn. 

Second  row— SI  st  to  last  picot,  ch  3, 
si  st  to  middle  picot,  ch  3,  needle  through 
last  picot  of  first  group  of  three  picots, 
through  the  first  picot  of  second  group, 
si  st,  fastening  the  two  groups  together. 
Repeat  to  end,  turn. 

Third  row — *  5  s  c  over  ch  between 
2  picots  *,  ch  3;  repeat  between  stars, 
making  the  first  scallop.    Repeat  to  end. 

Clover  Lace 

Make  a  wheel  of  3  ch.    Ch  3,  turn. 

First  row — Fan  in  wheel  of  3  d  c,  ch 
2,  3  d  c,  ch  3,  turn. 

Second  row — Fan  in  fan,  ch  4,  si  st  to 
end  of  3  ch  at  beginning,  turn,  8  s  c 
over  4  ch,  to  make  first  clover  leaflet, 
ch  1. 

Third  row — Fan  in  fan,  d  c  in  last  3 
ch  at  turning,  ch  3, 
turn. 

Fourth  row  —  Fan 
in  fan,  ch  4,  si  st  in 
last  st  of  third  row, 
turn,  4  s  c  over  4  ch, 
ch  4,  turn,  si  st  to 
middle  of  first  leaflet, 
turn,  cover  last  4  ch 
with  8  s  c.  making 
third  leaflet,  4  s  c  to 
finish  second  leaflet, 
ch  3. 

Fifth  row — Fan  in 
fan,  repeat  from  be- 
ginning. 

Beading 

This  will  wear 
much  longer  than  the 
cheap  machine  -  made 
headings  and  is  less 
expensive.  It  is  very 
easily  and  quickly 
made.  If  desired  for 
wider  or  narrower 
ribbon,  simply  make 
the  wheels  of  more 
or  lesTTthan  14  ch. 


Chain  twice  the  length  of  beading  re- 
quired, turn.  Form  wheer  of  14  ch.  Ch 
7,  *  si  st  to  seventh  stitch  from  wheel, 
ch  7  * ;  repeat  to  end.  Ch  6,  turn. 
'  Second  row —  3  d  c  in  first  wheel,  ch 
1,  3  d  c  in  next  wheel;  repeat  to  end. 
Ch  3,  si  st  to  end  of  last  wheel,  ch  3, 
turn  work  over. 

Third  row — Repeat  second  row  on  op- 
posite side  of  wheels. 

Lulu  G.  Parker. 

Easy  Bread  Making 

Here  is  an  easy  way  to  make  bread: 
Save  the  water  in  which  the  pota- 
toes are  boiled  at  dinner  time.  When 
getting  supper,  make  a  sponge  of  the 
potato  water  and  as  much  more  as  is 
required  (two  small  cupfuls  to  a  loaf). 


£^sil^ 


In  cold  weather  have  the  water  luke- 
warm. Add  the  yeast-,  a  small  spoonful 
of  salt  and  a  large  one  of  sugar.  About 
nine  o'clock  mix  it  hard.  In  the  morn- 
ing knead  it  down  to  the  pan.  After 
breakfast  divide  it,  and  form  into  loaves, 
using  lard  instead  of  flour  on  the  hands. 

If  the  directions  as  given  are  fol- 
lowed, the  bread  will  always  be  light, 
white  and  sweet,  keeps  moist,  and  the 
crust  is  never  hard. 


A  Group  of  Unusually  Attractive  and  Simple  Edgings 
Worked  in  Silk  Thread 


Good  to  Remember 

If  you  have  grown  tired  of  lemon  and 
vanilla  flavoring,  try  mixing  them.  You 
will  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  change. 

Fresh  brown  paper  is  the  most  satis- 
factory pie  board.  It  can  be  thrown 
away  when  .the  pastry  is  made  and  does 
not  have  to  be  scrubbed  until  your  arms 
are  tired. 

Make  the  batter  for  Yorkshire  pud- 
dings, fritters  or  batter  cakes  several 
hours  before  it  is  wanted;  the  flour  will 
have  a  chance  to  swell,  and  this  will 
render  the  batter  much  lighter. 

Ornamental  Edgings  and 
Joinings 

Hand  work  in  some  form  seems  an 
essential  decoration  for  both  outer 
and  under  garments  if  one  would  secure 
the  approval  of  fashion's  votaries,  but 
this  fact  does  not  imply  the  use  of  large 
ornate  patterns  or  showy  colors.  Simple 
effects  in  stitch  work  are  just  as  com- 
mendable as  in  any  other  craft,  and  have 
the  additional  recommendation  of  bring- 
ing to  the  busy  worker  opportunities  for 
ornamenting  garments  which  would  be 
out  of  the  question  if  a  large  amount 
of  time  were  involved.  Some  such  de- 
signs are  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations, any  one  of  which  may  be 
used  with  propriety  on  shirt  waists,  baby 
clothes,  children's  dresses  and  aprons,  or 
underwear.  The  edgings  also  provide 
dainty  finishes  for  neckwear  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, with  rolled  or  hemstitched 
edges. 

In  Xo.  1  two  buttonhole  stitches  are 
placed  with  the  ends  slanting  together 
at  the  edge.  The  thread  is. then  carried 
diagonally  across  the  space  to  the  oppo- 
site edge,  where  two  other  stitches  are 
made,  thence  across  again,  and  so  on. 
This  makes  a  firm,  durable  joining  if 
strong  thread  is  used,  and  if  care  is  ex- 
ercised in  placing  the  stitches  the  wrong 
side  will  look  quite  like  the  righV 

No.  2  shows  the  use  of  French  knots 
and  vine  stitch  on  alternate  tucks.  This 
vine  stitch "  is  similar  to  the  familiar 
feather  stitch,  except  that  the  central 
row  of  stitches  is  kept  as  straight  as 
possible,  and  the  outbranching  ones  are 
directly  opposite  rather  than  in  alterna- 
tion. The  feather  stitch  would  answer 
equally  as  well. 

The  center  space  between  the  out- 
ward turning  tucks  of  No.  3  is  worked 
with  a  row  of  herring  boning,  the  ends 
of  the  stitches  being  afterward  caught 
down  by  short  stitches  running  directly 
across.  These  may  differ  in  shade  or 
color  to  those  forming  the  herring  bone. 
The  edges  of  the  tucks  in  this  case  are 
worked  in'  loose  buttonholing  or  blanket 
stitches.  In  the  loops  thus  formed  but- 
tonhole stitches  are  placed  close  together, 
every  other  loop  having  a  picot  in  the 
center.  This  is  made  by  buttonholing 
first  to  the  center  of  the  loop,  then  but- 
tonholing a  chain  of  four  or  five  stitches 
free  from  the  loop,  before  proceeding  to 
fill  the  loop. 

Nos.  4  and  6  arc  composed  of  grad- 
uated buttonhole  stitches,  and  are  pretty 
edgings  for  hems,  tucks  or  folds.  No.  6 
is  in  groups  of  three,  each  with  tiny 
spaces  between,  the  purled  edge  being 
kept  snug  against  the  hem's  edge.  No.  4 
has  a  long  stitch,  followed  by  a  very 
short  one,  which  serves  to  hold  the 
thread  in  place.  A  loose  loop  is  then 
left,  and  a  medium-length  stitch  placed 
one  fourth  of  an 
inch  beyond,  followed 
by  the  short  one  and 
loop,  as  before.  On  the 
return,  close-set  but- 
tonholes stitches  are 
placed  in  each  loop. 

The  common  chain 
stitch  is  used  to  edge 
the  tucks  of  No.  5. 
This  gives  opportu- 
nity to  indulge  in  a 
bit  of  color  without 
the  undesirable  glar- 
ing effect  so  often 
seen.  Little  touches 
of  color  are  quite  the 
thing  just  now  for 
waists  and  neckwear. 
No  more  charming 
effect  for  the  lover 
of  simplicity  could 
be  attained  than  by 
IH  a  few  hand-run  tucks 
on  an  otherwise  plain 
waist,  each  edged 
with  a  line  of  old 
and  Joinings  blue  or  pink  in  this 

quaint  manner. 
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Miss  Gould's  Pattern  Page 


No.  1061— Wrapper  With  Round  Yoke 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 


No.  1270 — Jumper  Apron 

Patter*  cut  in  one  size  only.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required,  two  and  one  fourth  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material,  with  six  and  one  half 
yards  of  beading  and  six  and  one  half  yards 
of  velvet  ribbon  for  trimming. 


No.  1066— Night  Drawers  With  Plain 
or  Full  Sleeves 

Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  913— Baby's  First  Short  Clothes  Outfit  (Including  6  Patterns).     Price  20  cents. 
Patterns  cut  in  three  sizes— 6  months,  1  year  and  2  years.  This  pattern  is 
not  included  in  any  premium  offer. 


No.  1142— Shirt  Waist  With  Shoulder  Plaits 

Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
No.  939— Thirteen-Gored  Skirt 

Sizes  24.  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 


No.  1093-Seven-Gored  Walking  Skirt 
With  Pock  ets 

Sizes  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
Length  of  skirt,  40  inches  all  around. 


No.  1161— Child's 
Rompers 

Sizes  2,  4  and  6  years 


Good  mate- 
rials to  use  for 
early  spring 
dresses  for 
children  are 
cashmere,  Hen- 
rietta and  light- 
weight serge. 
A  little  later 
cotton  poplin, 
rep,  pique,  mer- 
cerized mad- 
ras and  cotton 
voiles  will  be 
excellent  mate- 
rials for  chil- 
dren's dresses. 


No.  1140— Gored  Pet- 
ticoat With  or  With- 
out Yoke 

Sizes  22,  24,  26,  28 
and  30  inch  waist 
measures. 


The  busy 
housewife  is 
sure  to  appre- 
ciate the  prac- 
t  i  c  a  1  features 
of  this  house- 
work apron. 
There  are  two 
big  pointed 
patch  pockets 
and  one  smaller 
pocket.  One 
ten-cent  pat- 
tern will  give 
you  the  pattern 
for  the  apron 
and  dust  cap. 


No.  1271 — Two-Piece  School  Apron 

Pattern  cut  for  6,  S,  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  S 
years,  three  and  one  fourth  yards  of  twenty- 
four-inch  material,  or  two  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material. 


No.  1272— Plaited  Dress  With  Princess  Panel 

Pattern  cut  for  8,  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  six 
and  one  fourth  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  ma- 
terial, with  one  half  yard  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial for  the  yoke. 


No.  1266 — Housework  Apron  and  Dust  Cap 

Pattern  of  apron  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust 
measures — small,  medium  and  large.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  apron  in  medium 
size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four  and  one  half  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material.  Quantity  of  mate- 
rial required  for  the  cap,  one  half  yard  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material. 


No.  1 163— Kimono  With  Scalloped  Yoke 

Sizes  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures — small, 
medium  and  lars:e. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 

MADISON   SQUARE  PATTERNS 

Our  new  Winter  Catalogue  cannot  help  but  be  invaluable  to  the 
woman  who  makes  her  own  clothes.  We  will  send  it  to  your  address  for 
four  cents  in  stamps.  Order  patterns  and  catalogue  from  the  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions  are  sent  with  the  pattern  as  to  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and  the  names  of  the 
different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment 
together,  and  also  a  picture  of  the  garment  as  a  model  to  go  by. 

THE  PRICE  OF  EACH  PATTERN  IS  10  CENTS 

When  ordering  be  sure  to  comply  with  the  following  directions :  For 
ladies'  waists,  give  bust  measure  in  inches ;  for  skirt  pattern,  give  waist 
measure  in  inches ;  for  misses  and  children,  give  age.  To  get  bust  and 
breast  measures,  put  a  tape  measure  all  the  way  around  the  body,  over 
the  dress,  close  under  the  arms.  Order  patterns  by  their  numbers.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

OUR  LATEST  LIBERAL  OFFER 

We  will  give  any  tw  ?  of  these  patterns  for  sending  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  regular  price  of  35  cents  each.  Your 
own  subscription  may  be  one  of  the  two.  When  ordering,  write  your  name 
and  address  distinctly.  We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new 
or  renewal,  and  any  one  pattern,  for  only  40  cents. 

Copyright,  1909,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  1224-Surplice  Waist  With 
Pointed  Yoke 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 

No.  1225— Sheath  Skirt  With  Flounce 

Sizes  22.  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  19 


Flower  Offers 

Absolutely  Without  Cost  to  You 

These  beautiful  flowers  are  the  finest 
obtainable.    And  we  guarantee  that  they 

Will  Bloom  This  Season  of  1909 


The  Five  Prettiest 
Roses 

(Order  as  No.  101) 

Many  of  these  roses  when 
in  bloom  sell  for  S4.00  to 
S6.00  a  dozen  at  florists'. 
You  can  get  absolutely  with- 
out cost  all  five  of  these  rose 
plants — the  Climbing  Meteor, 
Bright  Red,  Hardy  Yellow 
Rambler,  Bright  Pink,  Pure 
White.  See  our  liberal  offers 
below. 

Five  Fragrant 
Carnations 

(Order  as  No.  109) 

Thecarnationwas  President 
McKinley's  favorite  flower. 
Next  to  the  rose  it  has  be- 
come the  favorite  flower  of  all 
classes.  The  collection  we 
offer  you  contains  five  differ- 
ent colors — One  Rich  Scarlet, 
One  Deep  Pink,  One  Light 
Pink,  One  White,  One  White 
StripedWith  Scarlet  See 
our  liberal  offers  below. 

Four  Elegant 
Ferns 

(Order  as  No.  104) 

Of  all  plants  for  pot  or 
interior  decorations,  ferns 
occupy  the  place  of  favor.  This  col- 
lection consists  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties —  Boston,  Emerald,  Fountain  and 
Asparagus.  See  our  liberal  offers 
below. 

Six  Magnificent 
Chrysanthemums 

(Order  as  No.  102) 

The  chrysanthemum  is  the  prettiest 
late  autumn  and  winterflower.  Small 
plants  set  out  in  the  spring  will  have 
formed  large  plants  full  of  blooming 
shoots  by  September.  We  will  send  in 
this  collection  six  large-flowering  Japa- 
nese varieties,  as  follows :  One  Pure  White,  One  Deep  Yellow,  One  Light  Yellow, 
One  Light  Pink,  One  Deep  Pink,  One  Beautiful  Red.   See  our  liberal  offers  below. 

How  to  Get  the  Flowers 


A  Few  of  the  Roses  You  Will  Receive 


With  Your  Own  Subscription 

1.  Send  us  $1.00  for  Farm  and  Fireside 
four  years  (96  numbers)  and  any  one  collec- 
tion of  flowers  postpaid. 

2.  Send  us  50  cents  for  your  own  subscrip- 
tion one  year,  some  friend's  subscription  for 
the  rest  of  1909,  and  any  one  collection  of 
flowers  to  you,  postpaid.  (Get  your  friend  to 
give  you  25  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the 
rest  of  1909.  Then  your  own  subscription,  in- 
cluding flowers,  will  cost  you  only  25  cents.) 

3.  Send  us  40  cents  for  your  own  subscription 
one  year  and  any  one  collection  of  flowers. 


For  Obtaining  Other  Subscriptions 

4.  Any  one  collection  of  flowers  will  be  given 
for  only  two  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  25  cents  each,  to  run  the  balance  of  the 
year  1909.  One  of  these  may  be  your  own 
subscription. 

5     Any  two  collections  of  flowers  will  be 
-  given  for  only  three  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  25  cents  each,  to  run  the  balance 
of  the  year  1909.    One  of  these  may  be  your 
own  subscription. 

^6.  Any  three  collections  of  flowers  will  be 
given  for  only  four  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  25  cents  each,  to  run  the  balance 
of  the  year  1909.  One  of  these  may  be  your 
own  subscription. 


These  offers  are  good  only  for  a  limited  time 


Sr»#»rialt  With  every  subscription  sent  to 
■Jjjcuai.  Farm  and  Fireside  in  connec- 
tion with  any  offer  on  this  page,  we  will  furnish 
without  cost  the  "Home.  Sweet  Home"  Cal- 
endar for  1909  if  you  ask  for  it. 

Guarantee 

All  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well 
rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Notify*  "  any  Person-  whose  subscription 
*'**Iia»C«  vou  0btain.  wants  a  flower  collec- 
tion, add  is  cents  to  the  price  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  alone. 

Cultural  Directions 

Collections  must  be  ordered  entire.  Accom- 
panying each  lot  of  plants  arc  full  directions  for 
planting,  care,  etc.  Please  state  what  month 
you  prefer  to  have  your  plants  sent  to  you. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Soul  of  Honour 

[continued  from  page  19] 


her  voice  shook,  and  the  white  hands  in 
her  lap  trembled  perceptibly. 

"I  met  him  again,"  she  said,  "and  then 
he  made  me  promise  to  do  what  he 
wished.  He  told  me  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged it  all,  and  that  we  were  to  be 
married  at  a  registrar's  office,  so  as  to 
avoid  difficulties,  and  to  obtain  privacy. 
I  didn't  know  much  about  those  kind  of 
things ;  I  had  never  been  into  an  office 
of  that"  kind  in  my  life,  but  of  course 
I  thought  he  knew  all  about  it,  and  left 
it  to  him.  He  told  me  I  was  not  even 
to  tell  the  girl  I  was  living  with,  as  he 
said  if  a  woman  knew  a  secret  it  would 
not  be  a  secret  long." 

"Hm-m,"  said  Lord  Vannister,  as 
though  in  p'artial  agreement  with  this 
statement;  but  Honour  was  by  this  time 
too  engrossed  in  her  own  tale  to  cavil 
at  his  words  or  looks.  She  was  gazing 
ahead,  and  in  a  slow  toneless  voice  re- 
lating the  plain  facts ;  and  somehow  the 
absence  of  rhetoric  or  of  emotion  gave 
a  truthfulness  to  the  story,  such  as  one 
feels  when  listening  to  the  narrative  of 
a  child. 

"He  took  me  to  the  office,  where  there 
were  two  men,  who  asked  me  a  few 
questions,  and  we  both  repeated  certain 
words,  after  which  we  were  married,  and 
I  went  home  with  him  to  the  lodgings 
he  had  taken.  Just  as  we  arrived  his 
servant  came  around  "from  the  barracks 
with  a  batch  of  letters  and  telegrams 
for  him." 

"One  moment,"  interrupted  Lord  Van- 
nister. "You  say  this  man  was  in  the 
army?" 

"He  was,"  replied  Honour;  "but  he 
has  left." 

"I  see.  Excuse  the  interruption — pray 
go  on." 

It  was,  however,  becoming  difficult  for 
her  to  continue.  She  moved  uneasily, 
breathed  quickly,  and  then  spoke  more 
hurriedly. 

"When  he  had  read  these  letters,  he 
turned  around  and  told  me  that  he  must 
leave  me  at  once,  but  that  he  would  re- 
turn that  evening  when  his  business  was 
over.  I  think  he  was  on  escort  duty, 
or  something  of  that  kind." 

"A  guardsman,"  thought  her  listener 
to  himself,  but  Honour,  unconscious  of 
the  slip,  proceeded. 

"He  went  away  without  many  more 
words,  and  with  only  just  one  hurried 
kiss,  and  he  never  came  back." 

"Never  came  back,"  said  Lord  Van- 
nister.   "What  do  you  mean?" 

"What  I  say,"  she  replied;  "and  if  it 
seems  strange  to  you,  just  think  what  it 
was  to  me.  I  waited  and  waited  through 
all  the  half  hours  and  the  hours,  watch- 
ing for  a  word  or  a  line,  and  then  the 
next  morning  I  received  a  long  letter, 
which  told  me  that  he  had  suddenly 
been  ordered  on  to  the  staff  of  some 
general,  whose  aide-de-camp  had  been 
seized  with  illness.  He  had  been  given 
only  twelve  hours  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions, and  he  thought  it  best  for  both 
our  sakes  to  leave  without  seeing  me 
again.  He  said  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  my  grief.  He  sent  me  some 
money  and  told  me  to  remain  where  I 
was,  and  he  left  me  also  an  address  at 
which  to  write  to  him.  I  wrote  every 
day,  and  at  first  he  wrote,  too ;  then  I 
heard  less  and  less  from  him,  and  at  last 
the  letters  stopped  altogether.  The 
money  also  was  gone.  I  sold  everything 
I  had,  and  hung  on  for  a  time  as  best 
I  could,  but  the  day  I  met  my  friend, 
Sarah  Gibson,  again,  I  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  eight  hours.  She  spoke  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  help  telling  her  the  truth, 
and  I  can  never  describe  to  you  how 
kind  and  good  she  was  to  me.  She  took 
me  to  live  with  her,  and  told  me  not  to 
think  of  him  again,  but  how  could  I  do 
that?  He  was  my  husband,  and  I  felt 
that  if  I  could  only  see  him,  he  would 
be  able  to  explain  to  me  this  awful  thing 
which  had  happened.  TheirSarah  opened 
my  eyes;  she  is  on  the  staff  of  a  news- 
paper, and  it  is  part  of  her  business  to 
collect  the  doings  of  smart  people,  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  'names 
and  their  movements.  What  had  been 
so  impossible  for  me  to  discover  was  a 
perfectly  simple  matter  for  her,  and  one 
day  she  came  and  told  me  straight  out 
that  she  believed  that  in  some  way  I 
had  been  terribly  deceived,  for  she  knew 
that  he  was  trying  to  marry  a  young  lady 
in  society,  just  the  kind  of  person  he 
had  always  told  me  his  family  wished 
him  to  choose.  Then  I  felt  I  must  know, 
and  we  /ent  down  together.  Sarah  and 
I,  to  the  Ascot  races.  She  said  she  heard 
he  was  going  to  stay  near  Ascot,  only 
coming  over  every  day.  We  stood  by 
the  door  which  leads  to  the  Royal  En- 
closure, and  there  I  saw  him,  and  I  found 
it  all  out.  He  had  never  married  me  at 
all,  but  had  played  this  dreadful  trick 
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upon  me  to  satisfy  what  he  called  'myf 
scruples.'     Oh,   Lord   Vannister,  Sarah* 
says  that  I'm  not  in  any  way  to  blame  J 
that  good  people  would  not  turn  from? 
me,  and  I  can  always  thank  God  that, 
never  from  the  hour  we  left  that  bogus 
office  did  I  see  him  again.    Yet  still  I 
have  the  feeling  that  I  must  never  take 
any  kindness  from  any  one  without  let- 
ting them  know  the  terrible  thing  which 
has  happened  to  me."' 

She  stopped  speaking,  and  a  hush 
seemed  to  fall  upon  them  both,  almost  as 
if  time  itself  stood  still  while  she  waited 
for  her  answer. 

Chapter  XI. 

e  stepped  up  to  her  and  took  her 
cold,  trembling  hands  in  both  of  his, 
holding  them  in  a  tight,  strong  clasp 
which  instantly  brought  a  feeling  of  com- 
fort and  peace  into  her  bruised  heart. 

"Sarah  was  right,"  he  said.  "No  one 
on  earth  could  blame  you  or  criticize 
your  conduct  except  that  they  might  call 
you  too  confiding,  too  trusting,  and  that 
is  a  beautiful  fault,  Miss  Read.  What 
you  have  told  me  does  indeed  alter  my 
opinion  of  ycu,  but  it  is  only  for  the 
better." 

Honour  turned  her  face  away  -and 
blushed,  for  there  was  something  inex- 
plicable in  the  look  he  bent  upon  her 
which  called  the  color  up  to  her  cheeks. 
Something,  too,  of  delicate  sympathy 
which  she  had  hardly  ever  heard  in  a 
human  voice  before.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
great  Lord  Vannister  understood  better 
than  Sarah,  better  than  even  Mr.  Taun- 
ton, all  that  her  woman's  soul  had  been 
through. 

She  lifted  her  head  like  a  flower  re- 
vived by  the  rain,  and  raised  her  tear- 
drenched  eyes  to  his  face. 

"Then  niay  I  conclude  that  I  am  to 
stay?"  she  said. 

A  smile  dawned  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  you  are  to  stay,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing very  gently. 

At  the  words  her  strained  nerves  gave 
way  a  little  more  and  the  tears  in  her 
eyes  fell  over  her  cheeks. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said,  "more '  tears. 
I  am  afraid,  Miss  Read,  that  I  must  have 
thoroughly  frightened  you  during  our 
former  talk.  You  had  been  making  a 
kind  of  ogre  of  me  in  your  mind,  and 
then  I,  like  a  brute,  scared  you  to  death 
with  my  cynical  talk.  Now  you  must 
forget  all  that,  and  imagine  the  ogre  to 
be  a  very  harmless  person  after  all.  Per- 
haps in  time  you  will  turn  me  into  a 
fairy  prince,  as  the  beautiful  lady  in  the 
old  stories  always  does." 

"I  hardly  think  so,"  said.  Honour, 
speaking  a  little  more  stiffly,  although  in 
reality  her  heart  was  still  full  of  a  pas- 
sionate gratitude.  The  winter  garden 
seemed  suddenly  very  quiet,  quite  sound- 
less except  for  the  beating  of  her  own 
heart.  Lord  Vannister  had  shown  himself 
so  strangely,  wonderfully  kind,  yet  she 
had  seen  the  proud  passion  and  the  fierce 
intensity  in  his  face  when  he  had  given 
her  his  scornful  opinion  of  men  and 
women,  and  she  felt  that  behind  the 
velvet  glove  there-  was  the  hand  of  steel, 
so  not  knowing  what  to  say  she  stood 
there  in  a  silence  which  Vannister  did 
not  break. 

He  was  watching  her  in  a  strangely 
softened  mood,  and  had  fallen  into  a 
kind  of  reverie. 

"She  is  brave,  and  wise,  and  beautiful,", 
he  thought,  and  then  he  started,  for  it 
was  his  first  consciously  admiring  thought 
of  a  woman  for  many  years,  and  it 
brought  back  to .  him  the  remembrance 
of  one  who  had  been  none  of  these 
things,  and  whose  cowardice  and  bitter 
folly  had  changed  the  world  for  him.  He 
could  have  stood  so  watching  this  slim, 
fair  girl  and  thinking  his  own  thoughts 
for  hours  longer,  but  he  suddenly  realized, 
that  his  scrutiny  must  be  distressing  to 
her,  and  he  came  back  to  earth  abruptly. 
[to  be  continued] 

The  Baby  in  the  House 

We  have  a  baby  brother,  a  bald  and  rosy 
dear, 

With  airs  that  are  engaging  and  others 

that  are  queer. 
He  clamors  long  and  loudly  whene'er  his 

dinner's  late, 
Because  though  born  to  labor,  he  has  not 

learned  to  wait. 

But  though  he  may  be  fretful  and  full  of 

wild  alarms. 
We  love  him  very  dearly  and  laud  his 

many  charms. 
I  wish  that  he  would  marry  some  nice 

girl — yes,  I  do ! — 
For  baby  brother,  bless  him,  is  nearly 

thirty-two. 

— Grace  Stone  Field. 
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Things  Worth  Knowing 


-^LERPROOFED  LIN^L 


Paper  From  Corn  Stalks 

Uncle  Sam's  busy  chemists  in  Wash- 
ington have  decided  that'  cheap 
paper  can  be  made  from  corn 
stalks.  We  have  long  known  that  wrap- 
ping paper  is  manufactured  out  of  old 
rags,  that  the  back  fence  can  be  turned 
into  perfumed  and  tinted  stationery,  and 
that  newspapers  are  made  of  primeval 
forests  and  damaged  reputations.  Now 
they  tell  us  that  a  common  rural  nuisance 
;is  an  asset — that  some  day  every  farmer 
can  be  his  own  paper  trust. 

This  proposition  from  Washington  is 
music  to  our  ears.  The  disappearance 
of  our  forests  and  the  machinations  of 
the  Paper  Trust  have  made  the  price 
of  paper  soar  like  a  Wright  aeroplane. 
At  the  rate  we  are  going  now  paper  is 
destined  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary mortals — paper  railroads  will  cost 
more  than  real  ones,  and  paper- soled 
shoes  will  be  a  luxury  which  only  the 
,  rich  can  enjoy.  If  something  isn't  done 
about  it,  a  day  may  come  when  the  Sun- 
day newspaper  will  be  no  -larger  than  "the 
atlas  of  the  world,  and  magazines  will 
cost  so  much  to  get  out  that  there  will 
be  no  room  for  the  advertisements. 

But  .it  seems  we  are  to  be  saved  from 
these  awful  possibilities.  With  every 
farmer  growing  cook  books  and  car 
wheels  and  fire-proof  theater  curtains  in 
the  vacant  lot  behind  the  barn,  there  is 
little  danger  of  a  world-wide  famine  in 
paper. — Success  Magazine. 

The  Hobbies  of  Royalty 

Every  one  seems  to  have  a  particular 
hobby,  even  kings  and  queens.  Among 
the  most  prominent  of  the  royal  col- 
lectors is  the  Kaiser.  He  is  extremely, 
fond  of  collecting^  ties  and  scarfs  of  all 
.  ages,  patterns  and  countries,  while  King 
Edward  has  a  fondness  for  collecting 
walking  sticks,  of  which  he  has  several 
hundred. 

The  King  of  Greece  has  the  most 
curious  collection  of  all.  It  consists  of 
door  handles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
he  has  enough  to  fill  one  room.  Once 
when  Queen  Alexandra  was  Princess  of 
Wales  she  once  remarked  to  her  royal 
brother,  "The  Prince  of  Wales  wants 
you  to  come  and  stay  at  Sandringham. 
But  if  you  do  come."  she  added,  "please 
do  not  run  away  with  any  of  the  handles 
from  the  doors,  as  the  Prince  has  the 
peculiar  taste  of  preferring  a  door  with 
a  handle  to  one  without." 

King  Alphonso  collects  sporting  tro- 
phies, but  his  particular  hobby  is  to  collect 
the  things  which  have  from  time  to  time 
endangered  his  life.  Among  his  collec- 
tion is  a  large  stone  upon  which  he  once 
fell  and  struck  his  head,  and  also  the 
skin  of  one  of  his  horses  that  was  killed 
on  his  wedding  day — a  day  that  will 
never  be  forgotten — when  he  and  his 
young  bride  narrowly  escaped  instant 
death  from  the  bomb  flung  by  an  an- 
archist. 

The  Queen  of  Rumania  has  a  passion 
for  collecting  rare  books ;  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  rare  specimens  of  playing  cards 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
Czarina's  hobby  is  cutting  caricatures 
from  various  magazines  and  papers. 
Among  the  collection  is  a  number  of 
original  cartoons  drawn  by  herself. 

The  favorite  hobby  of  the  Queen  of 
England  is  photography.  For  the  past 
sixteen  years  she  has  been  a  devotee  of 
the  camera,  and  she  has  no  less  than  five 
of  them.  She  is  said  to  have  over  ten 
thousand  photographs,  all  taken  by  her 
.  own  hands.  Her  first  snapshot  was  taken 
when  she  was  Princess  of  Wales. 

Every  picture  that  she  has  taken  is 
carefully  pasted  in  her  many  albums, 
with  a  full  description  under  each  picture 
and  the  date  when  it  was  taken.  When- 
ever she  goes  for  a  cruise  she  takes  her 
camera  along,  and  during  one  of  her 
Mediterranean  cruises  she  secured  four- 
teen hundred  pictures  in  six  weeks. 

That  she  is  fond  of  her  grandchildren 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  has 
taken  several  thousand  pictures  of  them, 
which  alone  fill  three  albums. 

The  Queen  has  many  photographs  of 
the  King  as  well.  One  of  the  most 
amazing  shows  His  Majesty  running 
across  the  lawn  to  greet  a  friend.  The 
Kaiser  calls  them  humorous  sets  and 
begged  the  Queen  for  one  of  them. 

Queen  Alexandra  has  had  many  of  the 
photographs  reproduced  on  a  china  ser- 
vice, which  is  kept  at  Windsor  and  is 
only  used  by  the  Queen  when  entertain- 
ing her  most  intimate  friends.  One  of 
the  cups  is  decorated  with  the  above- 
mentioned  snapshot  of  King  Edward, 
and  there  is  a  jest  at  Windsor  that  His 
Majesty  is  never  permitted  to  use  this 
cup  for  fear  "he  might  accidentally 
drop  it." 


The  Peculiarity  of  Pearls 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  people 
kill'  pearls  by'  wearing  them..  Like 
opals,  the  temperature  or  condition  of  a 
person  seems  to  affect  them,  in  some 
cases  making  them  lustrous  and  in  others 
very  dull.  And  when  once  the  luster 
is  gone,  there  is  nothing  that  can  bring 
it  back  again. 

Of  course  there  are  temporary  methods, 
and  a  certain  process,  called  "skinning," 
which  is  most  difficult  and  rarely  suc- 
cessful. It  is  a  process  of  removing  the 
outer  layer  of  skin  to  see  if  the  inner 
covering  will  reveal  the  desired  sheen. 
Polishing  is  also  often  employed,  but  the 
effect  is  only  temporary. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
cannot  wear  pearls  at  all.  A  very  wealthy 
English  woman  who  owns  a  necklace  of 
exquisite  pearls  is  never  able  to  wear 
them  longer  tlian  two  months  at  a  time. 
The  pearls  turn  dark  and  entirely  lose 
their  luster.  .  However,  she  sends  them 
to  one  of  her  friends  to  wear,  whom  she 
says  they  "agree"  with,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  are  returned  with  their  luster 
fully  restored. 

Facts  About  Violets 

T  T  ow  many  of  us  know  that  the  cora- 
**  mon  little  wild  violet  that  one  finds 
in  the  shady  woods  and  fields  blossoms 
twice  a  year — once  in  the  spring  and 
again  in  the  late  fall?  As  we  all  know, 
the  violet  grows  in  the  shade  where  the 
grass  is  thick  and  long.  It  makes  its 
appearance  with  the  first  dawn  of  spring 
and  flowers  at  a  time  when  the  grass  is 
most  abundant  and  succulent.  Many 
times  it  is  cut  down  by  the  scythe,  but 
more  generally  bitten  off  by  grazing  ani- 
mals. 

The  flowers  that  come  in  the  spring 
either  do  not  seed  at  all  or  very  spar- 
ingly, so  that  if  the  plant  relied  upon  the 
spring  flowers  for  seed  it  would  un- 
doubtedly perish  off  the  earth  in  a  very 
few  years.  But  in  late  fall  Nature 
causes  the  plant  to  bear  another  crop  of 
blossoms  that  no  one  can  see  except  the 
professional  botanist.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly small  and  grow  just  at  or  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground.  These 
are  the  blossoms  which  produce  the 
seeds  for  the  next  season.  So  you  see 
that  the  flowers  on  the  stems  are  only 
for  show,  while  the  hidden  ones  are  for 
use.  That  the  latter  flowers  produce  an 
abundance  of  seed  is  evidenced  by  the 
ease  with  which  a  wild-violet  bed  spreads. 
As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe  the  pod 
explodes,  scattering  them  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  often  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  from  the  parent  plant. 
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The  Killings  of  Street  Cars 

t  has  been  claimed  that  if  a  headstone 
were  raised  on  every  spot  where  a 
death  occurred  by  accident  in  the  streets 
of  our  great  cities  the  highways  would 
resemble  an  endless  graveyard.  Certain 
it  is  that  a  life  is  lost  in  the  streets  of 
Manhattan  alone  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  between  the  rising  and  the  setting 
of  the  sun  each  day  there  is  an  average 
of  six  serious  collisions  between  trac- 
tions cars  and  persons  or  vehicles. 

For  every  person  killed  a  number  are 
injured  or  crippled  for  life.  In  the  last 
twelve  months  474  persons  were  ground 
to  pieces  under  the  wheels  -of  Man- 
hattan's Juggernaut,  and  2,193  were  in- 
jured. That  this  wholesale  slaughter 
and  maiming  is  criminally  needless  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  a  single  fact :  In 
all  London  in  the  .  last  year  of  record 
(1903)  the  total  number  killed  was  ten, 
out  of  a  total  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried of  405,079,203.  The  total  traffic  of 
greater  New  York  last  year  was  1,330,- 
776,165  passengers. 

One  in  every  eight  deaths  by  violence 
in  the  borough  for  the  year  1907  was  due 
to  street-traction  casualties.  Out  of  362 
homicide  cases  and  466  suicides  three 
persons  were  killed  on  the  streets  for 
every  four  who  met  death  by  their  own 
hands. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  the  public  ser- 
vice commission  ordered  the  railroads  to 
furnish  reports  of  all  serious  accidents, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  they 
were  amazed  by  the  number  of  fatalities 
on  the  railroads  and  street  cars  of 
Greater  New  York.  Speed  and  capacity 
seem  to  be  the  sole  objects  of  our  street- 
car lines,  the  result  being  that  there  are 
five  times  as  many  traction  accidents  in 
New  York  as  there  are  in  either  London, 
Paris  or  Berlin,  where  more  attention  is 
paid  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
passenger  than  to  the  number  of  him 
that  can  be  jammed  into  a  small  space 
and  transported  in  a  short  time. — Tech- 
nical World  Magazine. 


The  World's  Salt  Cellar 

IF  all  the  salt  were  crystallized  out  of 
the  302,000,000  cubic  miles  of  brine 
that  make  up  the  oceans  of  the  world, 
it  would  build  a  cone  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  miles  high  and  4,800,000  cubic 
miles  in  bulk,  containing  enough  salt  to 
cover  the  entire  earth  with  a  white 
blanket  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in 
depth.  There  are  about  eighty  pounds 
of  salt  in  each  ton  of  sea  water.  The 
salt  supply  of  the  sea  is  maintained  by 
the  rivers,  which  pour  in  157,267,544  tons 
taken  from  the  land  supply  each  year. 

The  production  of  salt  in  the  United 
States  during  1907  was  29,704,128  barrels 
each  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
worth  $7,439,551.  This  total,  in  volume 
350,000  cubic  feet,  would  fill  one  enormous 
barrel  seven  hundred  feet  high  and  five 
hundred  feet  thick.  While  our  country 
probably  produces  the^  greatest  quantity 
of  salt,  England  consumes  more  per 
capita ;  that  is,  thirteen  pounds  per  person. 
The  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  eleven  pounds. 

A  Household  Mystery 

Every  morning  I  am  waked 

By  my  big  brother  Ted ; 
Then  I  tickle  Tommy's  toes 

Till  he  rolls  out  of  bed. 

Sister  Nan  calls  brother  Ted, 
And  she  is  roused  by  pa ; 

Ma  wakes  him  at  half-past  six — 
Now  who  on  earth  wakes  ma? 

— Catalina  Paez. 

Jim  Parks's  Store 

You  know  Jim  Parks?    He  ustd  to  farm 

Out  Hopkins  Corner  way. 
Well,  he  got  tired  of  planting  corn, 

And  cutting  oats  and  hay. 
It  was  too  hard  and  dull  a  life — 

He  said  he  could  make  more 
To  move  to  town  and  open  up 

A  little  grocery  store. 

The  opening  up  was  easy  done, 

And  things  just  'peared  to  swim. 
You  work  a  farm,  but  keep  a  store — 

It  seemed  like  fun  to  Jim. 
His  trade  ?    Well,  he  had  more  or  less — 

'Twas  hardly  ever  more — 
But  times  would  better  in  the  fall, 

And — he  liked  keeping  store. 

One  day  last  week  I  called  around, 

And  found  him  dreadful  blue; 
He'd  kept  the  store  all  right,  but  kept 

The  things  inside  it,  too. 
"The  business  suits  me  lots  of  ways, 

But  tell  me  how,"  said  Jim, 
"A  man  can  keep  on  keeping  store 

When  it  will  not  keep  him!" 

— Agnes  E.  Volentine. 


COLUMBIA  VALE 


&AKNAR0  STEVENS 


Needed  by  the  Farmer 

If  you  wear  UTHOLIN  Waterproofed 
Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  they  keep 
their  shape  anywhere  and  don't  crack 
or  fray.  There's  no  laundering— you 
just  wipe  them  clean,  and  they  are 
like  new.  You  save  not  less  than  $16 
a  year.  Unlike  Celluloid  and  Rubber, 
they  look  like  ordinary  linen,  and  are 
cut  in  every  fashionable  style,  and  in 
all  sizes.  Have  clean  linen  all  the 
time,  at  no  cost. 

Collars  25c.    Cuffs  50c. 

Always  sold  from  Red  Boxes. 
Avoid  substitution 

If  not  at  your  dealers,  send,  giving 
styles,  size,  number  wanted,  and  wt 
will  mail,  postpaid.  Booklet  of  styles 
free  on  request .  -  - 

THE    FIBERLOID  COMPANY 

Dept.  14, 1  Waverly  Place,  N.  Y. 


SATISFAC 

Carpenter-Morton  Co..  Boston 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol- 
ished, ready  to  set  up.  safe  delivery  insured.  Then, 

after  ,„  You 

ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL         jgSf&liSih  Save 

from 
15.00 


we  refund  your  mon- 
ey if  you  are  not 
satisfied. 


GOLD  COIN 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Our  Illustrated 
Stove  Book, 
free,  tells  all 
about  stoves,  drafts, 
chimneys,  etc.  Send 
for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co 
8  Oak  St..  Troy,  N.Y; 


to 

$20.00 


EARN  A  SLED  THAT  STEERS 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  ONE. 


i  This  Is  the  greatest  sled  for  boys  and  girls  ever  manufactured.  Known  all  over  the  country  as 
'  the  "sled  that  steers."  Runners  are  spring  steel,  and  when  you  coast  down  hill  a  slight  pressure 
of  the  foot  curves  them  and  steers  the  sled  to  one  side.  No  digging  in  the  snow  with  your  heels 
or  plowing  the  snow  with  your  foot.  Not  one  boy  in  a  hundred  has  one  of  these  sleds.  You  can 
have  one  for  a  little  easy  wort.  Write  me  today  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
A.  M.  PIPER.    837    POPULAR  BUILDING,    DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

$j|24  ?aints  this  House 

P  "Tower"  Paint 

[Best  Paint  in  the  World  cB0ftIanVonUr1Thno!cetwot.l 

—J  colors.  Then  you  will  not  need  to  paint  again  for  about 
8  years.  That  is  53  cents  a  year  for  improving  the  looks  and  value  of  your  property.   This  low  Priced 
and  long  lasting  paint  is  only  procurable  of  us.   It  is  the  highest  grade  paint  in  the  world.  We 
have  other  paint  much  cheaper  than  this  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other  house  can  sel  ,  as  low.  in 
fact  as  $2.50for  a  house  like  this.   But  it  will  not  look  as  good  nor  last  as  long  as  our  reliable  Tower 
paint  at  $4  24  though  fully  as  good  as  other  firms  sell  for  their  best  paint  at  a  much  higher  price. 

What  Size  Building  Are  Yea  Going  to  Paint? 


Before  you  buy  get  our  big  1909 
Paint  Book  and  Color  Card 

It  tells  you  how  to  estimate  cost  of  paint  for  any 
building,  how  to  combine  colors,  how  to  save 
money  and  do  the  job  right— in  fact  what  you 
ought  to  know  about  buying  and  using  paint. 
Color  Card  shows  about  125  actual  .samples  ol 
our  paint. 


Branch  Boose 
19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


Let  us  tell  you  in  dollars  and  cents  our  low  price 
for  paint  enough  for  body  and  trim  two  coats, 
to  do  the  job  in  a  perfect  manner  and  at  least 
cost.  We  make  no  charge  for  this  information. 
Get  Our  Paint  Book  Now.  Figure  out  the 
cost,  best  colors,  etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free. 
Just  write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  say: 
"Send  me  your  new  House  and  Barn  Paint  Book 
and  Color  Card."  or  cut  out  this  ad.,  write  yeur 
name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  to  us. 

Michigan  Ave..  Madison 
and  Washington  Sts. 
CHICAGO  78 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  19 


The  Letter  Box 

Dear  Cousin  Sally: — I  was  very- 
much  surprised  and  delighted  to  receive 
that  handsome  knife  for  the  poem  I 
wrote.  I  am  sure  I  can  never  thank  you 
enough  for  it. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  our  lit- 
tle "corner"  and  I  wish  that  the  cousins 
would  write  to  me.  I  thought  the  poem 
entitled  '"Jack  Frost"  which  appeared  in 
"The  Letter  Box"  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
splendid,  and  I  congratulate  the  author. 

Thanking  you  once  more,  and  with 
every  good  wish  to  you  and  all  of  the 
cousins,  I  remain 

Your   sincere  friend. 

Joe  A.  Sl'rft, 
Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — Some  time  ago 
I  sent  my  name  to  the  Post-Card  Ex- 
change, but  forgot  to  state  my  age.  I 
am  twelve  years  old  and  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  cards  with  the  cousins.  I 
prefer  scenic  post  cards  rather  than 
comic  ones.  _ 

I  live  in  a  mining  county  and  there 
has  been  a  vast  amount  of  gold  taken 
from  our  mountains.  We  have  cele- 
brated big  trees  in  our  county  and  beau- 
tiful caves  and  natural  bridges.  The 
word  "Calaveras"  means  "Skull."  Years 
ago,  when  it  was  first  inhabited,  a  cave 
was  discovered  in  which  there  was  found 
the  bones  of  a  human  being.  This  is 
how  our  county  came  to  be  called  Cala- 
veras. 

Our  county  is  also  famed  for  its  celeb- 
rities. Mary  Twain,  General  Grant  and 
Bret  Harte  lived  here  years'  ago.  Our 
people  voted  the  name  Bret  Harte  for 
our  high  school. 

I  like  to  read  our  page  very  much  and 
watch    eagerly    for   the    paper   until  it 
comes.  With  "love  to  you  and  the  cousins, 
Affectionately, 

Susie  M.  Tarr. 

Angels  Camp.  Calaveras  County,  Cal. 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

,  ear  Boys  and  Girls  ; — 
There  were  ever  so  many  things  that 
I  wanted  to  say  to  you  last  time,  but 
my  space  was  so  limited  that  it  was  im- 
possible. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  most 
heartily. for  your  prompt  responses  to  my 
letter  in  the  Christmas  Number.  Your 
kind  words  concerning  our  little  "cor- 
ner" were  greatly  appreciated  and  your 
suggestions  regarding  the  monthly  con- 
tests were  most  helpful. 

And  now  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have 
to  say  something  unpleasant.  I  noticed, 
to  my  regret,  that  in  our  Verse  Contest 
a  great  many  of  the  poems  sent  in  had 
been  copied  from  books.  Of  course  you 
understand,  boys  and  girls,  that  when  I 
ask  for  original  work  of  any  kind  I  mean 
work  that  you  yourself  have  done.  I 
can  always  tell  when  a  verse  has  been 
copied  or  a  drawing  has  been  traced. 
Every  bit  of  work  that  I  feel  sure  is 
not  original  is  put  to  one  side  and  not 
entered  in  the  contest. 

Be  fair  and  square  in  everything  that 
you  do.  You  will  be  happier  for  it  and 
your  conscience  will  not  trouble  you. 

A  word  about  the  Post-Card  Exchange. 
All  the  cousins  wishing  to  change  cards 
should  be  most  careful,  when  writing,  to 
send  me  their  ages,  because,  as  I  told 
you  before,  no  names  will  be  published 
where  the  ages  have  not  been  given. 

Xow  write  fb  me  often,  dear  cousins. 
Tell  me  everything  that  interests  you, 
for  it  is  sure  to  interest  Cousin  Sally. 
Your  letters  are  always  welcome  and  are 
greatly  appreciated. 

With  much  love. 

Affectionately, 

Cousin  Sally. 

Post-Card  Exchange 

Everett  Taylor,  age  fifteen,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1.  Toddville,  Iowa.  Ilelenc  Von  Arns- 
waldt,  age  thirteen,  Kahuku.  Hawaii. 
Dorothy  M.  Waite.  age  fourteen.  Butte 
City,  California.  Dana  E.  Watt,  age  fif- 
teen, R.  R.  No.  1,  Box  7,  Fernwood,  Ohio. 
Dessa  Stotler,  age  fourteen,  Benkelman. 
Nebraska.  Blanche  H.  Kiner,  age  nine, 
R.  F.  D.No.  1.  Wilbur,  Washington.  Tda  M. 
Ringham,  age  nine,  Tipton,  California. 
Hilda  McCrcady,  age  fourteen,  Cascade, 
Montana.  Edna  Dotson,  age  eight.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  New  Plymouth,  Idaho. 
Myrtle  M.  Barnes,  age  nine,  R.  F.  D. 
Xo.  3,  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Ethel  O. 
Barnes,  age  eleven,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Petersburg,  Virginia.  Jeremiah  Buckley, 
age  eleven.  Cuttingsville,  Vermont.  Flor- 
ence Bull,  age  twelve.  Grants  Pass,  Ore- 
gon. Matilda  Anderson,  age  fifteen, 
R.  F  D.  No  2,  Box  106.  Pueblo.  Colorado. 


Little  Dorothy's  Ride 

By  Christine  Babcock 


On  the  first  step  of  the  great  stair- 
case of  the  White  manor  sat 
Dorothy  White,  her  chin  between 
her  hands.  She  was  gazing  straight 
through  the  big  doorway  out  into  the 
bright  world  beyond.  But  her  thoughts 
were  far  different.  She  was  thinking 
very  hard  and  the  subject  was  indeed  a 
weighty  one  for  a  little  maid  of  fourteen. 

Two  days  before  the  story  opens  a 
wounded  soldier  had  been  carried  into' 
the  manor — a  Northerner,-  by  all  appear- 
ances. But  it  was  -not  that  that  troubled 
Dorothy.  For  though  her  mother  and 
father  inclined  toward  the  South,  her  two 
older  brothers  had  but  just  entered  the 
Northern  arm}-,  and  she  herself  was 
fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Union.  No, 
there  was  something  else.  On  the  first 
night  of  the  soldier's  presence  in  the 
house  Dorothy  had  been  left  in  entire 
charge  of  him  for  several  hours.  He 
had  become  delirious,  and  in  bending 
over  to  soothe  him  she  could  not  help 
catching  some  few7  words  which  he 
mumbled  over  and  over  again.  "The 
despatch — General  McDowell — the  de- 
spatch— General  Tyler's  forces — to-mor- 
row night — must  get  to — "  Again  and 
again  these  strange  words  were  uttered ; 
then  the  soldier  seemed  to  forget  and' 
sink  into  silence. 

Dorothy  was  greatly  disturbed  by  these 
words.     Ought   she   tell  him   what  she 


in  chief,  have  been  unable  to  reach  Gen- 
eral Tyler,  for  all  messages  have  been 
intercepted  by  the  enemy.  Therefore  he 
does  not  yet  know  the  Rebels  are  only- 
waiting  for  this  move  to  fall  upon  him. 
So  I  was  riding  with  all  speed,  and  had 
passed,-  as  I  thought,  the  last  of  the 
Southern  scouts  in  safety,  when  I  re- 
ceived this  shot  which  has  brought  me 
here.  Now  unless  this  message,"  and  he 
touched  his  coat  where  it  was  concealed, 
"should  reach  General  Tyler,  all  will  be 
lost  and  T  fail  to  see  how  it  can  reach 
-htm." 

Dorothy  was  quiet  for  some  moments 
after  the  soldier  had  ceased  speaking, 
then  she  said  slowly,  "Soldier,  couldn't 
I  take  the  message  to  General  Tyler? 
I  can  ride  and  am  not  afraid.  Please ! 
After  supper  I  can  start  and  get  there 
in  time." 

"But,  child,  how  could  you?  The  army 
is  thirty  miles  from  here  and  the  Rebels 
lie  right  in  the  way.  It  would  take  sev- 
eral hours  more  to  skirt  safely  around 
their  outer  posts." 

"No,  but,  soldier,  my  little  horse  is  so 
fast.  I  could  start  as  soon  as  it  grows 
dark.    I  will  have  time. !  Let  me  try !" 

"Well,"  he  answered  at  length,  "cer- 
tainly there  could  be  no  harm  done.  The 
enemy  would  not  shoot  you  if  they  did 
catch  you,  and  you  could  destroy  the 
despatch  before  they  could  lay  hands  on 
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"  Dorothy  had  been  riding  madly  for  hours 


had  heard?  She  crept  upstairs  to  his  door 
and  listened  a  moment  before  entering. 
He  was  alone.  She  went  over  to  the  bed, 
and  sitting  down,  began  to  stroke  his 
head.  She  had  really  grown  fond  of  her 
soldier  during  his  short  stay,  and  won- 
dered with  pity  at  the  troubled  expres- 
sion on  his  face. 

"Soldier,"  she  said  slowly,  "are  you 
very  troubled?  You  look  so  worried.  Is 
it  because — "  Then  she  told  him  what 
she  had  heard. 

"Good  heavens !"  he  exclaimed,  start- 
ing up.  "Were  you  the  only  one,  in  the 
room,  child?  You  have  not  told  any- 
thing?" She  shook  her  head  slowly. 
"Thank  God!"  Then'after  a  pause  he 
spoke  again.  "Yes,  child,  that's  the  cause 
of  my  trouble  and  grief.  I  cannot  fulfill 
my  duty.  No.  it  will  be  too  late  when  I 
can  move  again." 

Dorothy  leaned  forward  and  looked  at 
him  with  questioning  eyes.  "Tell  me 
what  your  duty  is — I  will  not  repeat  it 
— and  perhaps  I  can  help  you." 

After  a  few  moments  the  soldier  be- 
gan speaking  in  a  slow  and  quiet  voice. 
"Three  days  ago  I  was  sent  by  General 
McDowell  with  an  important  despatch  for 
General  Tyler.  The  despatch  contains 
the  order  to  stop  all  preparations  for  a 
move  which  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Northern  army  to-morrow.  Up  to  this 
time  we,  the  troops  under  the  commander 


it.  I  will  let  you  take  the  paper.  See 
that  box  of  matches.  Take  it.  and  it  you 
think  that  the  enemy  is  likely  to  catch 
you,  burn  the  message  immediately." 
Then  he  told  her  where  the  Yankee 
camp  was  situated  and  how  to  lay  her 
course  so  as  to  avoid  the  Rebels.  "Here 
is  the  despatch,"  he  concluded.  "Now 
as  soon  as  it  grows  dark,  away !  and 
God  speed  you!" 

Dorothy  had  been  riding  madly  for 
hours,  or  so  it  seemed  to  her.  , 

She  was  galloping  now  through  a  dark 
pine  grove,  and  as  she  neared  its  edge 
she  suddenly  pulled  in  her  horse.  Why, 
surely  that  was  a  camp  in  the  distance! 
Yes — but  the  Yankee  camp  was  not  so 
situated.  It  must  be  the  Rebels !  She 
remembered  that  her  soldier  had  told 
her  to  skirt  around  the  Southern  camp. 
But — was  there  time?  It  certainly  must 
be  late  and  she  must  reach  the  Yankees 
before  daybreak. 

Dorothy  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
think.  But  her  mind  was  soon  made  up. 
She  would  follow  this  road  straight 
through  the  enemy's  camp  and  thus  gain 
some  time. 

But  how  could  she  dash  through 
quickly  enough  ?  She  had  it !  How  often 
had  she  seen  the  negroes  making  pitch- 
pine  torches;  and  she  had  her  matches. 
Good!    She  slid  down  from  her  horse 


and  in  a  few  minutes  had  a  torch  ready 
for  use.  This  she  strapped  to  her  horse's" 
head  stall  on  the  right  side,  and  then 
she  stopped.  How  could  she  light  the 
torch?  The  pitch  would  not  ignite  im- 
mediately, it  needed  some  paper  or  a 
more  inflammable  substance  to  start  it 
But — she  knew !  She  pulled  out  the 
message,  and  by  lighting  several  matches, 
managed  to  read  it  through.  Just  what 
her  soldier  had  told  her!  She  tore  off 
an  edge  of  the  letter,  then  put  it  back  m 
her  dress,  and  mounted  her  horse.  Be- 
fore starting,  she  looked  at  the  camp  in 
the  distance.  She  could  see  tents  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road  only.  On  the 
left —  Ah !  she  remembered  there  was  a 
lake  there..  She  lighted  The  torch,  and, 
before  it  had  time  to  flare  brightly,' 
started  Jim  forward  and  then  slid  way 
down  on  the  left  side,  half  under  the 
horse.  A  sudden  puff  of  wind!  The 
torch  burned  brightly  and  a  lurch —  Jim 
was  running  madly,  frantically  toward  the 
Rebel  camp.  Terrified  by  the  flaming 
brightness,  he  ran  like  a  flash,  Dorothy 
clutching  the  saddle  and  leaning  as  far 
under  him  as  possible,  until  she  was  en- 
tirely hidden  from  the  right  side.  Now 
they  have  reached  the  first  few  scattered 
tents ;  now  the  general's  headquarters ; 
the  soldiers  start  tip,  but  are  too  aston- 
ished to  fire;  they  are  after  her.  She 
can  hear  them  firing  now,  after  their 
first  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a  horse 
on  fire,  But  they  cannot  reach  her.  No! 
She  is  safe  at  last. 

Slowly'  and  with  difficulty  she  dragged 
herself  up  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  then 
sank  wearily  on  his  neck,  and  clung  there, 
unable  to  move.  Still  Jim  rushed  on. 
The  torch  by  degrees  burned  down  and 
at  a  sudden  puff  of  wind,  went  out 
Gradually  the  horse  slowed  down  out 
.of  sheer  weariness.  But  Dorothy  did 
not  care.  She  had  passed  the  Rebels  in 
safety  and  would  reach  the  Northern 
army-  in  time.  Suddenly  the  horse  came 
to  a  standstill.  Dorothy  heard  a  few 
indistinct  words,  and  then  knew  no  more. 

When  Dorothy  opened  her  eyes  she 
found  herself  in  a  tent,  surrounded  by 
many  soldiers.  General  Tyler  was  the 
first  to  speak.  "What  is  your  name, 
child?"  he  asked  pleasantly. 

"Dorothy  White,"  she  answered. 

"Oh !  And  why,  may  I  ask,  are  you 
riding  abroad  at  this  time  of  night — or 
rather  morning,  child?" 

"Here,  General."  and  she  handed  him 
the  message.  "I  had  to  tear  off  that 
piece  to  light  my  torch.  I  hope  I'm  in 
time,"  and  she  looked  questioningly  at 
the  other  men. 

After  reading  a  few  lines,  General 
Tyler  started.  He  re-read  the  message, 
then  spoke  to  several  of  his  aides,  who 
immediately  withdrew.  Then  he  turned 
to  Dorothy.  "Tell  me,  little  one,  how  you 
came  to  have  this  ?" 

Then  she  told  her  story  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

When  she  had  finished,  General  Tyler 
fook  her  hand  and  stroked  it  slowly. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "if  the  Union  had  lads 
as  plucky  and  brave  as  this  little  lass" — 
he  paused — "well,  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  would  be  the  outcome  of 
our  struggle,  would  there,  boys?" 

Monthly  Prize  Contest 

|  T  idden   in   the   following  descriptions 
are  the  names  of  cities.    Can  you 
guess  them? 

1.  Timid;  a  girl's  name. 

2.  Season  of  the  year ;  where  colts 
frolic. 

3.  A  girl's  name;  a  vowel. 

4.  A  shade  of  yellow;  a  vowel;  not 
high. 

5.  A  mineral ;  an  expanse  of  water ; 
a  town  of  more  than  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

6.  A  social  function ;  a » beverage ;  a 
greater  quantity. 

7.  Not  old ;  a  place  of  great  conve- 
nience during  the  Deluge. 

8.  A  kind  of  tree;  a  piece  of  ground. 

9.  Not  large;  a  huge  stone. 

10.  Slang  expression  for  "girl ;"  part  of 
a  man's  wearing  apparel ;  a  preposition. 

11.  Dried  grass;  a  lion's  haunt. 

The  answer  to  the  first  one  is  Chey- 
enne. Now  see  if  you  can  puzzle  out  the 
others.  They  are  all  in  the  United  States. 

To  the  boys  and' girls  (under  seven- 
teen years  of  age)  sending  in  the  first 
four  correct  lists  of  these  hidden  cities, 
Cousin  Sally  will  send  prizes  as  follows : 
A  box  of  paints;  a  game;  a  set  of  paper 
dolls;  a  book. 

Cousin  Sally  will  consider  the  post- 
mark on  your  letter  rather  than  the  day 
the  letter  is  received. 

The  contest  closes  February  20th.  Ad- 
dress Cousin  Sallv.  care  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, 1 1  East  24th  Street.  New  York  Citv. 
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Our  Girls  at  Home 


The  Reliable  Girl 

Are  you  a  reliable  girl?    Is  that  the 
way  every  one  thinks  of  you?  Or 
do  you  belong  to  the  army  of  girls 
}  who  never  can  be  depended  upon?  I 
I  would  be  a  reliable  girl  if  I  were  you, 
for  whether  at  home  or  in  business,  it  is 
always  the  girl  who  can  be  relied  upon 
who  wins  out. 

When  I  ask,  "Are  you  a  reliable  girl?" 
I  mean  reliable  in  all  of  the  little  every- 
day things  that  come  up  in  life,  as  well 
as  the  big  things.  There  is  nothing  so 
small,  you  know,  that  the  right  doing 
■of  it  will  not  strengthen  your  character 
and  the  wrong  doing  weaken  it. 

To  be  reliable  you  must  never  break 
your  word,  you  must  always  do  exactly 
as  you  say  you  will,  and  promptness  is  a 
sort  of  first  lieutenant  to  reliability. 

A  girl  who  is  reliable  is  a  girl  who 
always  keeps  her  appointments  promptly, 
who  acknowledges  a  gift  as  soon  as  it  is 
received,  who  attends  to  an  errand  quickly 
and  "well,  who  concentrates  her  mind  on 
whatever  she  is  doing — a  girl,  in  fact, 
that  both  in  big  and  little  things  you 
can  always  depend  upon. 

If  you  are  apt  to  be  careless  and  just 
a  bit  lazy,  and  if  it  seems  very  natural 
to  you  to  let  things  go  as  they  will  with- 
out any  effort  on  your  part  to  straighten 
them  out,  stop  short  right  now,  for 
you  are  surely  drifting  into  an  unreliable 
girl. 

You  can  train  yourself — and  without 
any  help  from  aHy  one  else,  either — to  be 
(reliable,  just  as  you  can  train  yourself 
to  walk  correctly  or  to  make  good  bread. 
|It  is  all  a  matter  of  watching  out  and 
keeping  at  it. 

It  is  all  very  fine  to  be  a  pretty  girl 
and  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  an 
entertaining  girl,  but  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  the  things  that  really 
count  in  the  world,  I  would  rather  be 
known  as  the  girl  you  can  always  rely 
upon.  G.  M.  G. 

A  Valentine  Party 

February  has  two  days — Saint  Valen- 
tine's and  Washington's  Birthday — 
In  which  the  young  girl  may  entertain 
her  friends  if  she  desires,  but  of  the 
two,  Saint  Valentine's  Day  is  the  one  she 
generally  chooses,  for  it  is  then  that  Dan 
Cupid  may  shoot  his  arrow  as  recklessly 
as  he  pleases. 

A  most  successful  party  can  be  given 
and  at  very  little  expense  if  the  young 
hostess  happens  to  be  a  good  manager. 
The  little  cupids  and  hearts,  valentines 
and  necessary  ribbon  are  all  very  inex- 
pensive and  make  such  attractive  decora- 
tions. In  fact,  any  girl  who  is  clever  in 
using  water  colors  can  make  the  valen- 
tines herself.  If  she  cannot  originate 
appropriate  verses,  there  are  many  books 
from  which  she  can  obtain  them. 

Decorate  the  walls  of  the  dining  room 
with  little  red  hearts  strung  on  green 
cord  or  ribbon ;  have  a  few-  hearts  and 
cupids  dangling  from  the  chandelier.  In 
the  center  of  the  table  have  a  large  heart- 
shaped  box,  from  which  a  ribbon  leads 
to  each  place,  where  it  is  fastened  to  a 
pretty  valentine.  To  give  the  real  "rosy 
hue  of  love,"  cover  the  lights  with  pink 
silk  or  pink  crepe-paper  shades. 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  may  be 
spent  in  playing  games  of  all  kinds. 
Fortune  telling  is  generally  lots  of  fun, 
provided  the  "fortune  teller"  lives  up  to 
her  name. 

A  novel  way  to  choose  partners  for 
.supper  is  to  give  each  of  the  men  a  red 
heart  with  a  number  on  the  back.  Sup- 
ply each  of  the  girls  with  a  small  arrow. 
Pin  the  hearts  on  a  sheet  stretched  up 
in  the  doorway,  and  let  the  girls  shoot 
their  arrows  at  the  hearts.  The  man 
whose  heart  is  pierced  becomes  the 
supper  partner  of  the  girl  whose  arrow 
has  pierced  it. 

The  supper  may  consist  of  chicken 
sandwiches  of  white  bread,  brown-bread 
sandwiches,  both  cut  heart  shape  with  a 
cooky  cutter,  an  apple  or  nut  salad,  cocoa 
with  whipped  cream,  or  coffee,  dainty 
heart-shaped  cakes  with  pink  and  white 
frosting  and  pink  hearts  of  ice  cream. 
After  every  one  has  finished,  the  ribbons 
from  the  heart-shaped  box  in  the  center 
pf  the  table  are  pulled,  and  out  comes 
on  each  ribbon  a  little  gift — inexpensive 
it  may  be,  but  it  must  be  appropriate  to 
the  day. 


I 


Care  of  the  Complexion 


T  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth  in  cold  weather,  is  it,  girls? 
t.Even  though  Jack  Frost  does  give  us 
rosy  cheeks,  the  cold  weather  that  he 
brings  with  him  is  very  apt  to  leave  the 
skin  hard  and  scaly.  A  pretty  complexion 
is  one  of  woman's  greatest  charms,  so 


if  you  want  to  make  yourself  as  at- 
tractive and  charming  as  possible,  look 
to  your  skin  and  see  if  you  treat  it 
properly. 

At  night  the  face  should  be  washed 
with  very  warm  water  and  good  soap. 
Almond  meal  is  an  excellent  cleanser; 
in  fact,  some  people  prefer  it  to  soap. 

An  excellent  way  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  skin  after  it  has  been  exposed  to 
dust  and  dirt  is  to  wash  it  first  in  rather 
warm  water,  after  which,  cold  cream 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  into  it,  and 
then  wiped  off  with  a  soft  cloth.  This 
should  be  followed  by  a  rinsing  in  cold 
water.  Hot  water,  as  you  know,  opens 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  cold  water 
contracts  them.  Rub  the  face  briskly 
and  lightly  with  a  coarse  towel,  using 
an  upward  and  outward  movement.  A 
downward  movement  causes  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  to  droop  and  the  muscles 
to  sag. 

Every  boy  or  girl  wants  a  Shetland 
pony.  Why  shouldn't  they,  when  ponies 
are  so  much  fun,  and  c©st  so  little  to 
keep?  There  is  nothing  like  having  a 
pony  and  taking  care  of  it,  to  teach  a 
boy  or  girl  self-reliance  and  kindness 
toward  animals.    See  page  28. 


It  Works  Like  a  Kodak. 

No.  3  Brownie 

Pictures  3i  x  4i.  Price  $4" 

Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  Film  Cartridges, 
has  a  fixed  focus  meniscus  achromatic  leDs,  auto- 
matic rotary  shutter,  three  stops  and  two  finders. 
Simple,  convenient  and  always  ready.  Welt  made 
in  every  detail  and  handsomely  finished. 

Handsomely  illustrated  booklet  '*  The  Kodak  on  the  Farm" 
free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
382  State  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Grand  Prize  Contest 

An  Unlimited  Number  Of  Prizes  will  be  distributed  among  those  who 
make  a  copy  of  this  picture.  If  our  Art  Director  decides  that  your  copy  is  even  40  per 
cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  it  will  win  an  illustrated  magazine  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  showing  the  work  of  the  most  prominent 
artists  of  the  country. 

No  Money  Required  to  Win  a  Prize— it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  enter 

this  contest.  Sit  right  down  now  and  copy  this  picture  with  either  pencil  or  pen  and 
ink.    See  how  well  you  can  do  it,    If  you  are  a  prize  winner  it  will  prove  you  have 


talent  for  drawing. 

Copy  This 


Picture  and  Win  a  Prize 


Thousands  of  people  now  earning  small  pay  have  Illustrating  ability,  but  do  not 
know  it.  If  you  will  send  your  drawing  to-day,  we  will  tell  you  whether  you  possess 
this  talent.  If  your  drawing  is  even  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  you  have  this 
natural  ability,  and  we  can  start  you  on  the  road  to  a  comfortable  and  independent 
living,  with  pleasant,  steady  and  profitable  employment. 

Correspondence  Institute  of  America,  Dept.  247,     Scranton,  Pa. 


Edison  Phonographs  are  sold 
everywhere  at  the  same  prices 

$12^0  to  $60 

Edison  Amberol  Records  50c 
Regular  Edison  Records  35c 
Edison  Grand  Opera  Records,  75c 

It  is  Mr.  Edison's  desire  that  a  Phonograph 
should  not  only  be  cheap  enough  for  everyone 
to  own  one,  but  also  that  everyone  should  en- 
joy the  same  advantage  in  purchasing  it. 

Wherever  you  buy  an  Edison  Phonograph 
you  buy  it  at  the  same  price.  The  purchaser 
in  the  small  country  town  has  the  same  advan- 
tage as  those  who  live  in  large  cities. 


Nothing  else  that  you  can  buy  will  provide  so 
much  of  the  best  kind  of  amusement  for  yourself 
and  your  family  at  such  a  trifling  cost  as 


TaK  EDI  S  ON 

PHONOGRAPH 

It  differs  from  all  other  sound-reproducing  instruments  because  it  was  invented  and 
perfected  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  because  it  is  constructed  on  a  principle  which  is 
more  nearly  perfect  than  that  used  in  any  other  instrument  made  for  a  like  purpose. 


-The  first  Phonograph  ever  made  was  made  by  Mr. 
Edison,  and  from  that  invention  was  perfected  the  Edison 
Phonograph  which  today  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
instrument  for  reproducing  music,  voice  and  other  sounds. 

For  you  the  Edison  Phonograph  means  constant  and 
varied  entertainment  in  your  own  home. 

You  can  have  any  kind  of  music  you  like — your  kind  of 
music,  the  kind  of  music  your  family  likes,  the  kind  of 
music  your  friends  like. 

You  may  hear  the  songs  of  great  singers,  the  music  of 
great  orchestras,  the  speeches  of  great  speakers.  You  may 
hear  your  favorite  hymns  and  the  good  old  songs  you've 
always  enjoyed.  You  can  reproduce  the  latest  vaudeville 
hit,  the  popular  songs  that  everyone  is  whistling,  or  the 
star  part  of  a  star  opera  singer,  in  your  own  home,  to  a 
circle  of  your  own  friends. 

No  method  of  spending  an  evening  can  be  pleasanter. 
The  Edison  Phonograph  is  always  there,  always  ready  to 
be  turned  on ;  it  is  easily  operated  and  the  cost  is  slight. 


Edison  Amberol  Records 

Mr.  Edison  did  not  consider  his  Phonograph  good  enough  with 
Records  that  played  only  two  minutes,  so  he  experimented  until 
he  produced  a  Record  which  will  play  four  minutes.  It  is  no 
larger  than  the  other  Record.  It  is  played  on  the  same  Phono- 
graph by  means  of  an  attachment  which  your  dealer  has.  It 
more  than  doubles  the  enjoyment  of  the  Phonograph.  Music 
formerly  unavailable  for  the-two-minute  Record, 
on  account  of  its  length,  can  now  be.  heard  in 
full  and  to  better  advantage.  . 

Edison  Records  are  made  in  Bohemian,  Cuban,  Danish, 
French,  German,  Hebrew,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian, 
Polish,  Spanish,  Swedish,  etc. 

Even  if  you  are  not  readj  to  bay  at  once,  go  to  the  near- 
est Edison  store  and  hear  this  wonderful  home  entertainer, 
the  Edison  Phonograph.  Ask  the  dealer  for  a  catalogua 
of  Phonographs  and  a  catalogue  of  selections.  Do  not  be 
misled  by  any  other  sound-reproducing  instrument.    The     — _  _  . 

Edison  Phonograph  io  the  best  for  the  home.  tXmomot  H  CcK\irt_ 

National  Phonograph  Co.,  151  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1909 


"HOME,  SWEET  HOME" 

Your  Last  Chance  to  Get  This  Superb  Calendar 


This  is  absolutely  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  offer  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
calendar  with  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  low  price  below,  and  no  one  can  buy  a 
year's  subscription  for  less. 

The  price  went  up  to  35  cents  a  year,  January'  i°th>  but  for  30  days  only  we 


will  let  our  old  readers  and  a  few  new  ones  subscribe  to  Farm  and  Fireside  foil 

the  balance  of  the  year  1909  and  the  calendar  for  only  25  cents. 

This  is  your  very  last .  chance  to  accept  the  offer  below  —  the  most  liberal 

offer  ever  made  by  any  publisher  in  America. 


Our  Gift 
to  You 

Farm  and  Fire- 
side wants  to  send 
one  of  the  new  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  calen- 
dars to  every  person 
who  reads  this  page. 

It  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful calendar  of  the 
year.  Never  before  has 
a  masterpiece  of  such 
tender  sentiment  and 
family  love  been  pro- 
duced. 

Every  home  in  Amer- 
ica—especially every 
Farm  and  Fireside 
home  —  should  have 
one  of  these  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  calen- 
dars. They  are  made  of 
the  finest  calendar 
stock  with  an  exquisite 
Sepia  finish.  Each  cal- 
endar is  11  by  14  in.,  and 
has  a  brown  silk  cord 
at  the  top  by  which  to 
hang  it  up.  You  cannot 
buy  this  calendar  at  any 
price !  It  is  ourgif  t  to  you 
— if  you  act  promptly. 


Copyright.  1905,  by  The  Crowxll  Ptblishixg  Compact 


"HOME,  SWEET  HOME' 


A  Small  Reproduction  of  Balfour  Ker's  Greatest  Painting  Which  Appears  on  the  Front  of  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar 


To  All 
Our  Friends 


sub-  [ 
hose  I 
t  re- 


who  are  not  now 
scribefs.  and  to  th 
who  have  not  yet 
newed  their  subscrip- 
tion, the  beautiful 
"Home. Sweet  Home", 
calendar  will  be  sent 
absolutely  without  ad- 
ditional cost  if  you 
accept  our  offer 
below  before  March 
loth.  It  cost  us  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  merely 
to  print  the  superb 
"Home, Sweet  Home" 
picture — but  you  can 
get  the  entire  calendar | 
without  cost  until 
March  ioth  only. 

To  even-  person  who 
accepts  our  liberal 
Last  Chance  Offer  be-; 
low.  within  30  days, 
Farm  and  Fireside 
will  send,  absolutely 
without  cost,  one  of 
the  beautiful  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  calen- 
dars for  1909.  Send 
in  your  order  to-day. 


Washington  and  Lafayette 


A  picture  of  Washington  and  Lafayette  at  Mount  Vernon,  Washington's 
beautiful  home,  and  another  large  full-page  picture  in  colors,  called  "Spring  Clean- 
ing"—  one  of  the  greatest  child  pictures  ever  painted — will  also  be  sent  to  you  with- 
out cost,  if  you  subscribe  within  30  days.  These  paintings  are  absolutely  new. 
Each  one  is  11  by  14  inches,  and  will  be  sent  to  you  in  perfect  condition  for 
framing,  all  ready  to  adorn  your  walls  the  minute  you  receive  it.  The  first 
picture  shows  Washington  welcoming  Lafayette,  the  great  French  General,  to 


Mount  Vernon.     The  other  is  the  masterpiece  of  Mary  Sigsbee  Ker,  the 

great  artist. 

Remember,  you  riot  only  get  the  beautiful  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  calendar 
for  1909,  but  these  superb  full-page  pictures  also.  And  in  addition,  all  the  splendid 
articles,  departments  and  features  that  go  with  Farm  and  Fireside,  including 
the  splendid  Magazine  Features  containing  hundreds  of  pages  of  the  best  reading 
matter  for  all  the  family — all  for  the  entire  year  1909. 


The  Balance  of  the  Year — Your  Last  Chance! 

Never  again  will  this  offer,  including  the  picture  of  Washington  and  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  calendar,  be  open  to  you.  Remember 

twenty  numbers  for  25  cents.    You  must  act  quickly ! 


Farm  and  Fireside  Until  January,  1910 

Including  a  dozen  or  more  departments  and  the  great  Magazine  Features. 

Picture  of  Washington  and  Lafayette 

Reproduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  February  25th  number  of  Farm  and 
Fireside— full-page  size — will  reach  you  in  perfect  condition  for  framing. 

Mary  Sigsbee  Ker's  Great  Painting 

In  beautiful  colors — one  of  the  most  superb  and  most  appealing  child  pictures 
ever  painted. 

"Home,  Sweet  Home"  Calendar  for  1909 

Described  above — a  work  of  art — offered  now  for  the  very  last  time. 


All  Four  for  Only 


Less  Than  Regular  Price  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  Alone.   This  Offer  is  Good 

For  30  Days  Only 


Your  Order  Must  Be  Mailed  by  March  10th  to  Get  This  Offer 

CUT  HERE    -        -   CUT  HERfl 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

I  enclose  for  which   1  accept  your  Last  Chance  Offer  as  advertised  February  ioth, 

including  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  calendar  for  1909  and  two  full-page  pictures. 

My  Name  '.  


Date. 


P.  S. —  If  you  tend  another  subscription  with  your  own,  write  it  below  with  the  address  in  full. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

If  you  will  send  one  other  subscription  with 
your  own,  we  will  send  both  you  and  your 
friend  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  calendar  and 
the  two  full-page  pictures,  and  in  addition  will 
send  you,  postpaid, 

Six  De  Luxe  Lincoln  Post  Cards 

in  colors,  each  different.  Twelve  smaller  pic- 
tures of  Lincoln's  birthplace,  early  home,  etc., 
and  six  extracts  from  his  most  famous  speeches 
are  also  included — all  postpaid! 


Dressmaking  Le 

sson 

By  Miss  Gould 

he  young  girl  who  is 
planning    a  new 
gown  will  find  much 
that  is  practical  and  much 
that  is  good  style  in  the 
dress    pictured    on  this 
page.  Buttoned-up-the- 
front     effects    are  high 
style    this    season,  and 
surely  it  is  a  blessing  that 
M5«d°e  FTom     something  which  is  prac- 
Waist  Pattern    tical    has    the    stamp  of 
of  No.  1264  fashion. 

Both  the  waist  and 
skirt  pattern  are  included  in  Pattern  No. 
1264,  Misses'  Dress  Buttoned  in  Front. 
The  price  of  the  pattern  is  ten  cents.  It 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  pattern  envelope  contains  ten 
pieces.  Each  piece  is  designated  by  a 
letter,  which  is  perforated  through  it, 
and  referred  to  by  that  letter,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  confuse  the  pieces.  This 
method  of  lettering  the  pattern  pieces  is 
especially  for  the  amateur  dressmaker 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  shapes  of 
the  different  parts  of 
the  garment.  The 
front  of  the  waist  is 
h  lettered  V,  the  back  of 
the  waist  T,  the  fancy 
collar  Y.  the  belt  X, 
the  shield  I,  the  collar 
L,  the  upper  sleeve  K, 
the  under  sleeve  F, 
the  cuff  J  and  the 
skirt  E. 

Smooth  the  pattern 
pieces  out  carefully  be- 
fore placing  them  on 
the  material.  In  cut- 
ting, lay  the  edges 
.marked  by  triple 
crosses  (X  X  X)  on  a 
lengthwise  fold  of  the 
material.  Place  the 
id  Other  parts  of  the  pat- 
tern with  the  line  of 
large  round  perfora- 
tions in  each  length- 
wise of  the  goods. 

fl  To  Make  the  Waist 

Join  the  back  and 
fronts  by  correspond- 
ing notches. 

Three-eighths-of-an- 
hich  seam  is  allowed 
on  all  edges  of  this 
pattern,  except  at  the 
shoulder  and  under 
arm,  where  one  inch  is 
allowed,  designated  by 
lines  of  small  round 
perforations.  In  join- 
ing the  fronts  and  back 
match  these  lines  of 
perforations  and  stitch 
on  them. 

Gather  the  waist  at 
lower  edge  between 
double  crosses,  and 
[  join  to  the  upper  edge 
I  of  belt  as  notched. 
Match  the  centers  of 
the  waist  and  belt, 
tack  and  front,  and 
bring  the  large  round  perforations  in  the 
belt  to  the  under-arm  seams.  Distribute 
the  fulness  evenly  and  baste  carefully. 
Then  try  on  the  waist  and  see  if  the  ful- 
ness at  the  belt  is  arranged  in  a  becom- 
ing manner.  " 
The  very  slender  girl  may  find  it  bet- 
'  ter  to  have  a  little  fulness  under  the 
arms.  In  this  case  the  gathers  should 
extend  all  around  the  lower  edge  of  the 
waist.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young  girl 
who  is  inclined  to  be  plump  may  find 
it  more  becoming  to  have  the  fulness 
drawn  nearer  to  the  center,  back  and 
front,  and  this  can  be  done  without  alter- 
ing the  fit  of  the  waist  in  any  way.  After 
you  have  distributed  the 
fulness  as  you  desire, 
baste  and  stitch  firmly. 

Turn  the  hems  on  the 
fronts  of  waist  and  belt 
by  notches.  Join  the 
fancy  collar  to  neck  of 
waist  as  notched.  Join 
upper  and  under  sleeve 
by  notches.  Ease  upper 
sleeve  at  elbow  be- 
tween notches.  Gather 
upper  sleeve  at  upper 
edge  between  double 
crosses.  Pin  sleeve  in 
arms-eye,  placing  front 
seam  in  sleeve  at  notch 
in  front  of  waist.  Bring 
the  top  notch  in  the 
sleeve   to   the  shoulder 

The  Back  View  of  seam-    -Always  hold  the 
Pattern  No.  1264    sleeve  toward  you  when 


No.  1264 — Misses'  Dress  Buttoned 
in  Front 


arranging  it  in  the  arms-eye.  Pin  the  plain 
part  of  the  sleeve  smoothly  in  the  arms- 
eye.  Draw  the  gathers  up  to  fit  the  re- 
maining space.  Distribute  them  evenly 
and  pin  carefully.  Use  plenty  of  pins 
when  you  are  placing  the  sleeve  in  the 
arms-eye,  then  when  you  baste  the  sleeve 
in  position  the  gathers  will  not  slip. 
Finish  the  cuff  and  join  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  sleeve  by  notch. 

Join  the  standing  collar  to  the  neck 
of  the  shield  as  notched.  Turn  the  hems 
on  the  backs  of  the  shield  and  collar  by 
notches  and  fasten  invisibly  at  the  back. 
The  shield  may  be  adjustable  or  joined 
to  the  waist  along  the  line  of  small  round 
perforations.  It  may  be  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  right  side  and  then  fastened 
invisibly  to  the  left  side  by  means  of 
small  hooks  and  eyes. 

To  Make  the  Skirt 

Close  the  back  seam  of  the  skirt  as 
notched.  Form  an  inverted  plait  at  each 
side  of  the  center  back  by  placing  cross 
on  perforation  at  upper  edge  and  bring 
the  long  line  of  large  round  perforations 
over  to  meet  the  center  back  seam.  Baste 
the  plaits  firmly  and 
press  flat.  When 
the  material  is  wiry 
it  is  well  to  stitch 
these  plaits  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  from  the 
edge  to  the  depth  of 
five  inches. 

Take  up  the  darts 
at  the  waist  by  bring- 
ing the  corresponding 
lines  of  small  round 
perforations  together. 

Turn  hems  on  the 
front  edges  of  the 
skirt  by  notches.  Turn 
a  three-inch  hem  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the 
skirt  by  lines  of  large 
round  perforations. 

Join  the  skirt  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  belt 
as  notched.  Lap  the 
fronts  of  the  dress, 
matching  the  center 
lines  of  large  round 
perforations,  and  fasten 
with  buttons  and  but- 
tonholes. 

The  buttons  should 
be  sewed  on  the  left 
side  of  the  dress  one 
half  inch  in  from  the 
edge  of  the  hem,  on 
the  line  of  large  round 
perforations.  In  work- 
ing the  buttonholes, 
have  the  front  end  of 
each  buttonhole  come 
to  the  line  of  large 
round  perforations  on 
the  right  side  of  the 
dress. 


Pattern  cut  (or  12,  14  and  16  year  aizes. 
Quantity  of  material  required '  for  me- 
dium size,  or  14  years,  four  and  one 
fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
or  three  and  one  half  yards  of  forty-four- 
inch  material,  with  five  eighths  of  a  yard 
of  tucking  for  the  shield  and  five  eighths 
of  a  yard  of  velvet  for  the  collar,  cuffs 
and  belt. 


The  Waist  and  Skirt  as 
Separate  Patterns  . 

This  is  one  of  the 
many  adaptable  Madi- 
son "Square  Patterns. 
It  may  not  only  be 
used  as  a  one-piece 
buttoned-in-front  dress,  but  each  garment 
(waist  and  skirt)  forms  a  separate  and 
complete  pattern,  and  may  be  used  as 
such. 

One  illustration  shows  a  smart  sailor 
blouse  that  may  be  made  from  the  waist 
portion  of  this  Pattern  No.  1264.  By 
simply  changing  the  materials  and  wear- 
ing a  sailor  tie,  the  waist  may  be  trans- 
formed into  this  modish  blouse. 

The  skirt  may  also'be  worn  as  a  sepa- 
rate garment,  and  if  trimmed  with  several 
rows  of  braid  or  graduated  bands  of  con- 
trasting material,  would  present  a  very 
different  effect. 

When  the  dress  is  made  of  a  silk  or 
woolen  fabric  there  can  be  two  or  three 
different  shields  provided  for  it  which 
will  change  its  appearance  materially. 
One  could  be  of  tucked  silk,  another  of 
all-over  lace  and  a  third  of  nainsook  with 
lace  frills. 

For  wash  fabrics,  such  as  gingham, 
cotton  poplin,  voile,  cheviot  and_  madras, 
the  design  is  especially  appropriate,  and 
best  of  all,  the  dress  is  easy  to  launder. 
It  may  be  opened  out  and  ironed  flat,  be- 
cause it  buttons  down  the  front_  and  has 
no  permanent  closing  in  the  skirt. 


Miss  Gould  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  home  dressmaking  which 
may  perplex  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 
She  will  send  by  return  mail  a  personal  letter 
to  the  writer  if  a  stamped  and  self-addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed.  Direct  all  letters  to  Miss 
Gould's  Dressmaking  Department,  care  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  1 1  East  24th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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How  I  Saved  $1028 

The  Story  of  a  Farmer's  Wife. 

Larkin  Co. 

Gentlemen:— We  read  your  advertisement  in  our  farm  paper  and  wrote  you  for  your  Cata- 
logue. We  ordered,  on  thirty  days'  free  trial.  $10.00  worth  of  Soaps,  Tea.  Coffee  and  other  things 
we  most  have  for  family  use.  We  also  chose  a  Morris  Chair  which  you  give  free  with  $10.00 
worth  of  your  goods.   Everything'  came  as  ordered. 

We  could  not  have  bought  the  Soaps  and  other  articles  for  less  than  $10.00  anywhere  else. 
The  chair  is  handsome  and  very  comfortable — just  what  we  wanted,  and  is  easily  worth  $10.00, 
as  you  claim,  so  we  have  received  $10.00  worth  of  Soaps  and  other  things  we  need  everyday  and 
and  a  nice  Chair  we  could  not  buy  for  less  than  $10.00  anywhere.  The  whole  lot  only  cost  us 
$10.00  so  we  have  saved  $10.00.   We  will  want  another  lot  of  your  goods  in  a  little  while. 

Sincerely  yours,       Mrs.  Elma  Haywood. 

$20.00  Worth  of  Retail-Value  for  $10.00 

Buying  direct  from,  our  Factories  to  your  home  will  save  you  as 
much  as  this  woman  saved.  You  will  get  $20.00  worth  for  $10.00  every 
time.  We  treat  everyone  alike.  Your  dollars  will  go  as  far  with  us  as 
anyone  else's  money.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  world  of  Soaps  and  Toilet  Preparations ;  we  manufacture 
and  sell  immense  quantities  of  over  200  Family  Supplies.  Every 
thing  we  make  is  sold  direct  from  our  Factories  to  you — the 
user.  We  have  over  one  million  satisfied,  regular  customers 
who  use  our  Family  Supplies  all  the  time  and  they  save  $10.00 
on  every  order  they  send  us.  We  want  you  to  try  our  Soaps 
and  other  Family  Supplies.  We  know  you  will  be  delighted. 
Bead  our  offer  carefully. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  may  select  any  $10.00  worth  of  Laundry  and 
Toilet  Soaps,  Tea,  Coffee.  Spices,  Baking  Powder,  or 
other  Family  supplies  and  any  $10.00  Premium  from  our 
Catalogue.  Send  us  your  order ;  we  will  ship  it  promptly. 
Use  the  goods  30  Days,  then  if  you  are  fully  satisfied  send 
us  $10.00 ;  if  not  satisfied,  write  us  and  we  will  take  them 
away.  You  will  not  have  to  pay  one  cent  for  what  you  have 
used  in  the  trial. 


Giran  Free 
with  tl*M 
worth  of 
Larkin  Family  Supplies. 


BIQ  CATALOGUE  FREE 

Write  for  our  Big-  Catalogue.  It  is  Free.  It 
will  tell  you  how  to  save  $10.00— how  to  get 
more  for  your  money  than  you  can  get  else- 
where. Don't  put  this  off.— Write  today,  before 
you  forget. 

L&rkut  Ca+  buffalo,  n.  y. 

Oar  Wend.  West  ofthe  )    LarktO  CtX. 

Mississippi  River  will    >   *****  ***** 
save  time  by  addressing)  PEORIA,  ILL. 


L&rkitZ  Cff.  Without  obligation  to  buy,  send 

I  roe  your  Big  Catalogue  No.  29  which  will  show  me 
how  to  save  $10.00  every  few  weeks  on  living -expenses. 

Name  

\  Street 

or  FLF.D  

Town. 


Wm"   ITS  THE  "IMPERIAL"  "^1 

Which  has  exclusive  features  not  to  be  had  on  other  ranges,  such  as: — 

The  STONE  OVEN  BOTTOM  absorbs  and  holds  the  heat  in  oven,  a  fuer  saver. 
The  ODOR  HOOD  carries  all  steam  and  odor  from  cooking  up  the  chimney. 
The  ASH  SIFTER  permits  sifting  the  ashes  right  in  the  range.    No  dust. 
The  OVEN  THERMOMETER  tells  the  exact  temperature  of  the  oven.  No  guessing. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  SOLD  ON  TIME.  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

And  if  you  do  not  find  it  the  handsomest  looker,  best  cooker  of  any  range  you 
ever  saw,  send  it  right  back.  Send  for  catalogue,  it  tells  all  about  the  exclusive 
features,  the  liberal  terms  upon  which  we  sell,  and  how  we  save  you  money. 

IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO.,  668  State  St,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Direct  to  You ' 


'         TR  IvI  MASK  REGISTERED  ■ 

We  have  more  than  100,000  satisfied  customers  In  more  than  17,000  cities, 
villages  and  towns  in  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  $5  i 
140  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  store  or  range  on 

'  360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  l 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  You  save  all  dealers'  profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  183 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

xeo  £tov*  Company,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mica. 

Quipwt«a%OT«o  th»nnom«Urm*kM  b%kln*  ^ 

»ni  roMttog  •MJ.  ^^^ajaS     PW^^  % 
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The  Buggy  of 


SEND  US  $56.95 


We  have  special  Catalogues  of 
Farm  Wagons,  Business 


Wagons  and  Pony  Vehicles.  Don't 
fail  to  ask  for  any  or  all  of  them  if  you 
are  Interested. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  vehicle 
of  any  kind,  whether  you  want  to  order 
the  buggy  above  illustrated  or  not,  be 
sure  to  ask  for  our  beautiful  free 
Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue  No. 
5476,  containing  over  eighty  styles  of 
file  latest  up  to  date  vehicles  at  prices 
$20.00  to  $35.00  lower 
than  their  equal  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere. 


for  our  latest,  highest 
grade  Automobile  Seat  Top 
Buggy  here  illustrated  and  you 

will  get  the  very  best  buggy  that 
anybody  wants  to  use.  We  didn't 
consider  cost  in  making  this  buggy. 
We  aim  simply  to  make  a  buggy  of 
quality,  using  the  best  materials 
obtainable  and  putting  into  it  the 
highest  grade  workmanship  possible,  making  it  in  our 
own  great  buggy  factory  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  where 
we  build  50,000  vehicles  a  year,  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  own  experts.  We  can  sell  you  a  top 
buggy  as  low  as  $29.95,  guaranteed  as  good  as  you 
can  get  elsewhere  for  $20.00  to  $30.00  more  money. 
We  can  sell  you  a  runabout  as  low  as  $23.95,  sur- 
reys as  low  $50.95,  farm  wagons  as  low  as  $31.15, 
business  wagons  as  low  as  $33.95;  but  if  you  want 
the  buggy  of  quality,  send  us  $56.95  today  and 
ask  for  our  Bent  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Top 
Buggy  here  illustrated. 

Save  Time  and 
Freight  Charges 

as  we  ship  buggies  direct  to  you  from 
warehouses  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wichita, 
Kan.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Fargo,  N.  D.;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  Buffalo,  N.  V.; 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Evansville,  Ind. 


If  you  are  in  a  BIQ  HURRY  for  a  buggy,  just  cut 
out  this  ad.  and  send  it  to  us  with  $56.95,  telling  us 
which  of  the  above  warehouses  is  nearest  your  town, 
and  we  will  send  you  QUICK  our  latest  high  grade 
Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy  here  illustrated.  Only  a 
few  days  to  wait  and  only  a  small  freight  bill  to  pay. 


SEARS.R0EBUCK»? 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  190 


Do  You  Want  Dandy? 

We  Are  Going  to  Give  Him  to  Some  Boy  or  Girl 


The  Finest 
Ponies  in 
America  for 
Farm 
and 

Fireside's 
Boys  and 
Girls 


A  Great 
Last  Chance 
to  Get  a 
Beautiful 
Pony  With 
Cart  and 
Harness 
Complete 


You  Can  Get  Him  if  You  Hustle 

"Dandy"  is  the  prettiest  pony  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  We  are  going  to  send  him,  with  the  perfectiy  beautiful  new  painted,  rubber-tired  cart 
and  the  superb  shining  harness  above,  all  complete  and  prepaid,  right  to  the  very  door  of  some  boy  or  girl  who  will  hustle  a  little  for  Farm  and 
Fireside  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Do  you  want  him?  Wouldn't  you  be  just  the  happiest  boy  or  girl  in  the  whole  world  to  have  "Dandy" 
for  your  pony?  Think  of  being  able  to  take  your  family  or  friends  for  a  drive,  or  to  get  into  his  saddle  and  gallop  him  down  the  road  for  a 
fine  ride  whenever  you  want  to !  There  isn't  a  prettier  pony  in  this  country  than  "Dandy."  He  is  about  feet  high  at  his  shoulders,  pretty- 
as  a  picture,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  broken  both  to  ride  and  drive.  He  is  young,  full  grown,  strong  and  guaranteed  to  be  sound  in  even-  way. 
Look  at  the  picture  above.  See  how  erect  "Dandv"  stands,  and  notice  his  pretty  mane  and  tail !  You  couldn't  find  a  handsomer  pony  if  you  tried. 

Every  Contestant  is  Guaranteed  a  Prize 


In  addition  to  "Dandy"  we  shall  give  away  hundreds  of 
prizes,  including  phonographs,  watches,  incubators,  guns,  rifles, 
rounds,  and  almost  everything  else  that  boys  and  girls  like. 
Both  Farm  and  Fireside  and  the  Pony  Man  hereby 
guarantee  that  every  contestant  in  this  "Dandy"  Four- 
Pony  Contest  will  receive  a  valuable  prize,  and  in  addition 
to  the  ponies  and  the  hundreds  of  other  prizes,  we  shall 


Still  More  Ponies 

But  don't  think  that  "Dandy"  is  the -only  fine  pony 
we  shall  give  away.  There  are  three  more,  making  four 
ponies  altogether,  and  each  one  almost  as  good  as 
"Dandy."  Of  course, "Dandy"  is  the  finest  of  all— and 
with  his  cart  and  harness  will  go,  to  the  first  prize  winner. 
"Beauty"  with  cart  and  harness  will  go  to  the  second 
prize  winner;  "Molly"  with  saddle  and  bridle  to  the 
third  prize  winner,  and  "Cupid"  with  saddle  and  bridle  to 
the  fourth  prize  winner.  With  both  "Dandy"  and 
"Beauty"  we  shall  give  either  a  four-wheeled,  rubber- 
tired  cart  as  pictured  above,  or  a  two-wheeled,  rubber- 
tired  cart — whichever  you  prefer.  Think  of  the  joy  of 
having  one  of  these  fine  Shetland  ponies  this  spring!^ 


other  magnificent 
dishes,  merry-go- 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  Pony  Man  at  his  desk 
writing  to  his  boys  and  girls 


pay  a  cash  commission  for  every  subscription  you  send  us.    It  is  impossible  to 

lose  in  this  contest.  You  get  your  cash  commission  as  soon  as  you  get  the  sub- 
scription, and  absolutely  every  contestant  will  get  a  valuable 
prize  besides.  "  Farm  and  Fireside  has  been  published 
for  nearly  thirty-two  years  and  no  paper  has  a  better 
reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  "A  square  deal 
for  all  and  a  prize  for  every  contestant"  is  our  guarantee. 


Four  Superb  Pianos 

Of  course,  the  ponies  with  their  handsome  outfits 
are  the  finest  prizes  in  this  contest,  but  there  may  be 
some  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  would  rather  have  a 
beautiful  piano  than  a  pony,  so  we  have  decided  to, 
add  four,  $600,  Beautiful,  Upright,  Harrington  Pianos. 
Every  pony  winner  will  have  his  or  her  choice  between 
the  pony  and  one  of  these  superb  pianos.  The  pianos 
come  direct  from  the  E.  G.  Harrington  Co. ,  138  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  They  are  brand  new  and  finished  in 
mahogany,  walnut  or  oak,  as  you  prefer.  Certainly  with 
the  four  ponies,  four  pianos,  a  liberal  cash  commission 
and  a  valuable  prize  for  every  contestant,  this  great 
contest  is  the  finest  ever  conducted. 


Feb.  10 


Dear  Pony  Man 

I  want. to  get 
"Dandy."  Please  write 
me  by  return  mail,  telling 
me  how  I  can  get  him,  and 
send   me  all  the  pony  pic 
tures,  the  other  pictures  and 
full  information,  without  cost  to 
me. 

Name  


How  You  Can  Get  "Dandy" 

To  insure  absolute  fairness  in  this  contest,  and  to  make  sure  that  every  boy  and  girl  is  really  in  earnest  and  will  get  his  or  her  full  share  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  spending  on  prizes,  I  am  going  to  keep  out  those  who  are  simply  curious  and  not  in  earnest,  by  requiring  ten  credits,  or 
subscriptions,  before  I  enroll  you  toward  a  pony.    This  will  help  you  a  good  deal  and  will  bar  out  the  lazy  and  curious  ones. 

AH  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  cut  out  this  coupon  for  a  post  card  will  do),  sign  your  name  and  address,  and  send  it  to  me  to-day.    I  will  answer 
immediately,  and  send  you  full  information  about  this  fine  contest,  and  also  a  great  many  beautiful  pictures  of  all  the  ponies  and  a  lot  of  things 
that  will  surely  please  you.    Don't  delay— write  me  to-day.  Yours  for  "Dandy," 


V.  S.— If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  prize  the  very  first  thing,  don't  wait  to  hear  from  me,  but  start  right  out  as  soon  as  you  have  sent 
the  coupon,  and  get  some  of  your  neighbors  or  friends  to 'each  give  you  25  cents  for  a  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  entire 
balance  of  the  year  1909.    Keep  5  cents  from  each  of  these  subscriptions  and  send  the  rest  with  the  names  to  me.    You  will  then  be  a 
full-fledged  contestant  and  right  in  line  for  "Dandy,"  and  I  will  put  you  down  for  a  prize  rirfit  then  so  you  will  be  absolutely  sure  of 

it.    Hurry  and  get  the  ten  subscriptions.   You  can  do  it  in  a  day  or  two  if  you  hustle. 

THE  PONY  MAN  OF  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Insect-Destroying  Birds 

If  it  were  not  for  the  hundreds  of  in- 
sect-destroying birds  that  inhabit  the 
earth,  man  would  soon  find  himself  a 
victim  of  the  millions  of  insects  that 
infest  every  known  country.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  man  could  exist  but  a  few 
years.  Such  conditions  are  hard  to  com- 
prehend by  the  most  of  us,  but  when  we 
become  interested  and  make  a  study  of 
the  true  conditions,  and  see  the  work  ac- 
complished each  year  by  the  feathere-J 
friends  of  mankind,  we  are  more  apt  to 
believe  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
scientists  and  government  experts. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  describe 
the  hundreds  of  birds  that  are  useful  in 
the  destruction  of  the  insect  pests,  but 
in  this  article  the  writer  desires  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few  of 
our  more  common  birds  and  their  habits, 
and  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those 
interested  and  having  the  opportunity  of 
studying  bird  life  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting such  birds  as  are  our  very  best 
friends. 

Many  of  the  more  common  birds  are 
overlooked,  and  neglected  in  many  ways, 
until  in  some  places  they  are  actually 
disappearing.  In  such  localities  we  find 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  crop  is  becoming 
so  poor  each  year  that  people  are  discour- 
aged, and  in  many  places  have  to  either 
use  artificial  means  of  destroying  some 
of  the  insect  pests  or  discontinue  what 
ought  to  be  a  profitable  business. 
Every  One  a  Bird  Lover 

Every  citizen  should  be  a  bird  lover. 
The  supply  and  price  of  most  foodstuffs 
depend  much  on  the  work  of  the  birds. 

Every  lover  of  home  and  all  that  makes 
life  worth  the  living  should  become  in- 
terested in  the  beautiful  as  well  as  busy 
little  creatures  that  inhabit  the  country, 
and  would,  if  encouraged,  take  up  their 
residence  in  the  village,  or  even  in  the 
larger  towns  or  cities. 

Among  the  most  useful  of  the  many 
birds  known  to  many  of  us  are  several 
that  are  more  easily  domesticated  or  in- 
duced to  take  up  their  abode  in  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  country. 

The  purple  martin  is  a  favorite  with 
many,  and  is  worthy  of  all  the  care  and 
attention  given  it.  The  martin  is  an  an- 
nual visitor,  and  its  arrival  is  taken  as  a 
pretty  sure  sign  of  the  return  of  spring, 
although  occasionally  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance a  little  early,  and  has  to  suffer 
with  cold  and  the  lack  of  the  required 
insect  life. 

In  early  days  the  martin  box  was  a 
common  sight  in  front  of  the  village 
tavern  or  on  the  corner  in  front  of  the 
general  store.  In  recent  years  the  bird 
has  been  neglected,  and  in  many  villages, 
and  even  in  larger  towns,  we  cannot 
find  a  bird  house  of  any  kind. 

The  few  martins  that  still  come  to 
such  localities  are  compelled  to  seek 
church  towers  or  electric-light  hoods  in 
which  to  build  their  nests  and  raise  their 
brood.  As  a  rule,  such  places  are  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  most  instances  there 
are  but  few,  if  any,  young  to  accompany 
the  parent  birds  on  their  southward  jour- 
ney at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Study  Bird  Habits 

Every  person  interested  in  having  good 
gardens,  fine  fruit  and  beautiful  flowers 
should  study  the  habits  of  the  purple  mar- 
tin, and  if  possible  assist  them  in  their 
good  work  of  destroying  the  worst  pests 
man  has  to  deal  with. 

With  but  little  labor  and  expense  homes 
can  be  provided  for  the  martin,  where 
the  happy  birds  will  not  only  hatch  and 
care  for  their  broods,  but  entertain  the 
bird  lover  with  its  happy  liquid  notes,  that 
are  found  in  no  other  species  of  birds. 

The  bird  houses  may  range  in  variety 
and  size  from  a  small  soap  box  with  a 
small  opening  cut  in  one  side  to  a  large 
castle-like  structure  with  towers  and  ve- 
randas and  containing  a  number  of  rooms. 

The  bird  houses  should  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  a  pole,  and  if  in  a  community 
infested  with  cats,  a  funnel-shaped  piece 
of  tin  should  be  placed  on  the  pole  beneath 
the  bird  house,  with  the  large  end  down, 
to  prevent  the  cats  from  reaching  the 
young  birds. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
these  birds  has  been  greatly  diminished 
in  recent  years,  they  will  be  slow  to 
inhabit  the  new  homes,  but  if  given  an  op- 
portunity will  soon  produce  a  large  colony, 
which  will  return  each  year  as  long  as 
sufficient  quarters  are  provided. 

The  common  bluebird,  which  in  some 
localities  remains  during  the  entire  winter, 
will  inhabit  just  such  bird  houses  as  are 
often  erected  for  the  martin,  but  they 
prefer  the  smaller  types  of  structures. 

The  bluebird  is  known  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful destroyer  of  a  variety  of  insects.  They 


fly  for  hours  catching  thousands  of  little 
creatures  that  are  known  to  live  on  the 
products  of  the  field,  orchard  and  garden, 
and  at  certain  times  they  visit  the  trees 
and  plants  catching  other  very  injurious 
insects  and  their  larvae.  Government  ex- 
perts have  examined  the  stomachs  of 
many  birds,  and  they  have  found  the  blue- 
bird one  of  our  very  best  friends. 
The  Wren  a  Friend  of  Man 

The  little  brown  wren  is  another  great 
friend  to  mankind.  It  frequents  the  lawn, 
flitting  in  and  out  among  the  shrubbery, 
and  dodging  all  around  the  fences  and 
the  sides  of  dwellings  and  outbuildings* 
in  search  of  its  food  supply,  which  is 
always  the  destructive  little  spiders  and 
other  troublesome  insects  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  garden  and  orchard.  It  is 
interesting,  and  yet  almost  impossible,  to 
follow  their  swift  movements. 

The  wren  seems  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
man,  as  it  seeks  out  his  habitation,  where 
it  builds  its  nest  and  cares  for  the  young 
as  if  seeking  his  protection.  This  pro- 
tection can  easily  be  given. 

The  wren  never  builds  its  nest  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  but  seeks  a  protected 
spot  in  some  shed,  beneath  the  eaves, 
or  in  some  discarded  pail  or  tin  can. 
If  persons  would  hang  up  old  coffee  pots 
or  tin  cans  about  their  outbuildings,  or 
place  small  wooden  boxes  with  holes  about 
the  size  of  a  half-dollar  cut  in  them  in 
trees  or  about  the  grape  arbors,  or  even 
on  the  garden  fence,  the  wrens  would 
soon  find  them  and  utilize  them  for  their 
homes  both  in  winter  and  summer. 

The  reward  for  such  little  work  as  the 
providing  of  a  home  for  the  wren  cannot 
be  calculated;  but  when  we  learn  the 
great  numbers  of  injurious  insects  de- 
stroyed, and  the  necessary  increase  in 
crops  and  quality  of  many  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  it  can  be  seen  we  are 
amply  paid  for  our  trouble. 

Another  favorite  annual  visitor  is  the 
catbird.  -It  is  not  only  a  great  enemy 
of  a  variety  of  insects,  but  is  one  of  the 
finest  warblers  visiting  the  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  catbird  loves  to  be  talked  to, 
and  will,  if  allowed,  become  quite  tame, 
often  building  in  a  bush  near  the  house 
or  in  some  near-by  hedge.  One  of  the 
sweetest  concerts  ever  heard  by  the  writer 
was  that  rendered  by  six  of  these  birds 
in  a  plum  tree  in  the  garden.  Hundreds 
of  insects  were  destroyed  by  the  birds, 
which  were  flying  in  and  out  and  all 
about  the  tree  during  the  concert. 

The  writer  has  found  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  all  birds  like  to  be  noticed, 
and  more  especially  those  frequenting  our 
gardens  and  lawns. 

Those  mentioned  are  the  easiest  domes- 
ticated, and  if  the  reader  will  only  try, 
it  will  be  found  an  easy  task  to  attract 
the  birds  to  the  garden  or  orchard,  where 
their  good  work  will  bring  ample  reward. 

John  T.  Timmons. 

The  Compost  Heap 

yjf/ESTERN  farmers  are  apt  to  sneer  at 
"  the  idea  of  a  compost  heap,  but  I 
wish  to  assure  Eastern  farmers  that  noth- 
ing pays  better  than  composting  the  waste 
material  of  the  farm.  A  few  days  at 
regular  intervals  devoted  to  this  kind  of 
work  will  bring  large  profits.  Farmers 
living  near  woodland  have  an  advantage 
over  others,  in  that  they  have  access  to 
leaves,  which  are  excellent  material  for 
the  compost  heap ;  and  if  some  of  the 
rich,  black  leaf  mold  can  be  gathered,  it 
will  add  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  heap. 

A  good  plan  by  which  to  build  the  heap 
is  to  begin  with  a  layer  of  leaves  or 
straw,  then  a  layer,  of  manure  or  other 
waste  matter,  then  a  layer  of  sod  dug 
from  some  waste  place  on  the  farm,  then 
a  layer  of  wood  ashes  or  lime  or  super- 
phosphate, and  so  on  until  the  heap  is 
done.  If  any  gases  escape  from  the  heap 
they  can  soon  be  arrested  by  adding  a 
layer  of  sod  or  leaf  mold  or  road  dust. 

Jf  any  farmers  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
this  fertilizer,  let  them  try  it.  I  have 
tried  it  and  I  know  the  value  of  it. 

J.  B.  Stephens. 

Soil  and  Infectious  Diseases  , 

It  is  admitted  by  even  the  most  careless 
*  student  of  cause  and  effect  that  the 
condition  of  soil  has  something  to  do 
with  the  development  of  infectious  dis- 
eases among  both  men  and  animals,  and 
the  more  the  question  is  studied,  the  more 
relation  appears  to  exist.  The  excellent 
effect  of  drainage  in  cities  and  large 
villages,  made  absolutely  necessary  by 
health  ordinances,  is  strong  evidence  of 
what  is  required  for  the  rural  home  if 
due  regard  would  be  given  to  the  health 
and  life  of  members  of  the  family,  and 
even  to  the  healthfulness  of  farm  animals. 
The   dwelling   that   is   located   in  low, 


marshy  ground,  where  water  stands  on 
the  surface  and  perhaps  in  the  cellar, 
will  not  be  as  healthful  as  the  one  that 
stands  on  a  porous  soil  or  on  a  knoll.  A 
celebrated  lecturer  on  farm  sanitation 
gives  the  history  of  two  brothers  whose 
success  seemed  to  have  been  measured 
by  their  choice  of  location  of  their 
houses  and  barns.  The  one  that  located 
his  house  on  a  well-drained,  sunny  spot 
raised  a  large,  healthy  family,  and  even 
his  animals  always  seemed  free  from 
disease.  The  one  that  located  in  the  low 
part  of  the  section,  near  a  spring,  always 
had  sickness  in  his  family,  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  died  before  they  were  forty 
years  old.  They  started  in  life  with  equal 
chances  of  health  and  success,  but  one 
was  handicapped  by  the  conditions  of  the 
soil  on  which  he  was  located. 

While  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth- 
fulness of  this  statement,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  vast  amount  of  sickness  is 
caused  by  carelessness  in  providing 
drainage  for  the  farm  home,  and  the 
death  of  many  fair  sons  and  daughters 
of  New  England  farmers  could  doubtless 
be  traced  to  the  pollution  of  the  soil 
through  faulty  drainage.  Some  of  the 
closest  students  of  many  of  the  diseases 
that  are  prevalent,  and  which  seem  to 
flourish  well  in  some  localities  and  are 
seldom  known  in  others,  are  beginning 
to  claim  a  close  relation  between  the  soil 
and  many  common  diseases.  Malaria, 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  dys- 
entery and  even  tuberculosis  are  closely 
related  to  conditions  of  soil  and  water. 
If  it  is  proven,  as  it  seems  in  a  fair  way 
to  be,  that  disease  passes  from  one  vic- 
tim to  the  soil  and  again  back  to  us  when 
unhealthful  conditions  exist,  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  question 
connected  with  our  farm  homes ;  and 
when  we  go  a  step  further  and  apply 
the  same  course  of  reasoning  to  the 
diseases  of  our  farm  animals,  it  becomes 
important,  in  a  financial  as  well  as  a 
humanitarian  view,  and  will  become  more 
complicated  as  the  years  increase. 

Many  of  the  diseases  that  have  come 
to  the  farmer's  family  and  the  farmer's 
stock  looked  upon  as  unavoidable,  and 
almost  classed  among  those  things  re- 
garded as  dispensations  of  a  Divine  Prov- 
idence, will  perhaps  be  traced  to  their 
true  origin  and  be  charged  up  against 
some  one  for  wicked  neglect  of  duty  in 
providing  means  for  purifying  the  soil 
through  proper  drainage.  Mddern  meth- 
ods of  public  sanitation  -have  shown  how 
to  hold  in  check  the  scourge  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  yellow  fever  and  such  plagues 
as  have  their  origin  in  old,  filthy  and  un- 
drained  cities.  We  are  told  that  Ham- 
burg was  once  as  sorely  ravaged  with 
cholera  as  Toulon  or  Naples,  but  since 
the  improvement  of  its  drainage  and 
water  supply,  and  enforcement  of  sani- 
tary law,  it  is  comparatively  healthful. 
It  is  claimed  that  Havana  is  a  hotbed  of 
yellow  fever  because  of  improper  drain- 
age and  filthy  conditions,  and  that  the 
city  can  be  made  comparatively  health- 
ful by  the  enforcement  of  proper  sani- 
tary laws.  These  facts  lead  to  the  belief 
that  our  homes  in  rural  sections  may  be 
made  more  exempt  from  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  tuberculosis  and  kindred  dis- 
eases, which  are  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
pendent upon  filthy  conditions  for  their 
propagation,  when  we  have  applied  the 
teachings  of  modern  science  to  their  pur- 
ification. 

We  must  appreciate,  as  is  seldom  ap- 
preciated now,  the  value  of  pure  water, 
pure  air,  thorough  drainage  for  the  cellar, 
the  yard  and  the  adjoining  land,  in  order 
that  the  soil  may  be  purified  and  made 
free  from  the  germs  of  these  deadly 
diseases.  Cleanliness  in  the  home  and 
around  it  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  for 
the  health  of  the  farmer  and  family,  and 
when  properly  attended  to,  together  with 
the  other  matters  we  have  mentioned, 
makes  the  farm  the  ideal  place  for  es- 
tablishing a  healthful,  happy  home  for 
the  old  and  the  young,  to  the  influence  of 
which  many  a  business  and  professional 
man  owes  his  success  in  life  and  the 
foundation  for  his  health.  —  National 
Grange. 

Jingles  for  Farmers 

Solon   Smartfellow  thinks  "he's  it" 

In  everything  a-going; 
He's  sure  he  knows  a  mighty  lot  • 

Of  all  that  is  worth  knowing. 

But  Brainy  Worker  works  away, 
Nor  cares  what  folks  are  saying ; 

He  upward  climbs  to  heights  sublime. 
And  knows  his  work  is  paying. 

Young  Farmer  Brag  is  long  of  wind, 
And  he  can  blow  quite  well ; 

But  people  say,  "His  crops  don't  fit 
The  stories  that  he  tells."    M.  L.  P. 


The  Only  Harrow  That  Will 
Crush,  Cuf,  Lift  Jurn,  Smooth 

In  ONE     «.  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT 

Operation 


BIDING  HARROW 
HADE 


ACME 


The  only  harrow  suited 
....  t°  every  farmer's  needs,  every 

kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.   It  is  the 

Pufver Izing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crustier  and 
Levator 

When  yon  examine  the  construction  of  this 
narrow,  and  especially  when  you  have  tried  it 
you  will  understand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Not  an  inch  of  soil  escapes  the  sharp  sloping 
knives,  and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the 
undersoil,  chopping  the  sod  or  trash  buried 
by  the  plow  and  leaving  it  buried,  instead  of 
dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

Sizes  from  3  ft.  to  1 7  £  ft.  Wide 

The  Acme  is  the  lightest  riding  harrow  made 
guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.   Made  of  steel  and  iron.  Ask  your 

»  ri"  "  e  doesn''  carry  it,  we'll  ship  direct 

Book  tor  your  farm  library  Free. 

Write  us nowfor  our  valuable  book  by  nieh 
authorities  on  Preparation  of  the  Soil."  It  is  an 
education  in  itself.  We'll  send  complete  cata- 
logue and  prices  also.  We  want  you  to  sea 
what  our  customers  say  of  the  Acme. 

■27  ~   OUAHE  H.  NASH,  Inc. 

187  Central  Ave..       Millington.  H.  J. 


Stickney  GasoIineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST  — 


engine  with  an  outside  igniter  and 
a  modem  open  tank  cooling  system. 
'  W e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  suc- 
cessful operation  be- 
cause of  years  of  experi- 
ence in  making  the  best. 
j/Seven  sizes,  1«  to  16  H.P, 
Send  for  free  Catalog 
and  Catechism  which 
tells  57  reasons  why  we  have  the  best  ermine. 

AGENTS  EvTER7W"»RP  SSLt  S  i  ICKNEY  ENGINES. 


Charles  A.SlicKney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  St  FACTORY   ST.  PAU  L.  MINN. 


EXCELL 


'aB°dN  ROOFIHQ 

STEEL  &  SIDING 


•  it  i.  h 
.  |.  >  f 

■fftiffi 


I  Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man- 
ufacturers and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
I  our  roofing'  and  siding'  is  made  in  our 
1  factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifftisn'tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 

it.  Buy  to  Lsj.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
ui  fcboat  joqj  building  tad  let  ui  quota  joo 
outcry  prices.  Write  for  Stab.  Goods  Cata- 
log- Itiifree. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 


Best  Rural  Mail  Box  Made 

The  Messier 
Mail  Bo: 

Strong1  and  storm- 
proof.   Made  of 
steel.  18  inches' 
long,  inches 
diameter.  Cover 
self-closing  and  self- 
latching.   Signal  and  brass  lock 
and  key.    Send  for  circular. 

H.  E.  HESSLER  CO.. 
510  ft  Suiu  St.,  Stmcuse.  N.  T 


Ageate 
Wanted  In 
every  town. 


IF  YOB  Send  us  a  description  of  the  farm 
u>.UT  or  business  you  own  or  wish  to 
WAR  I  sell,  stating  lowest  cash  price. 
Ti»  epi  ■  There  will  be  no  commission  to 
IW  vCLL  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy,  send  for 
YOUR  our  free  mag-azine  listing  deslra- 
ranaa  An  Dle  Property  all  over  TJ.  S.  and 
rAKM  OK  Canada,  for  sale  direct  from  the 
BUSINESS  ownerwitin  no  commission  added. 
uiditc  American  Investment  Association 
If  Hi  It —        20th  Ave.,  N„  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CAN  YOU  SELL 

A  GOOD  TOOL  TO  YOUR  NEIGHBORS? 

Wire  fence  stretcher,  cutter  and  splicer, 
press,  lifting  jack,  post  and  stump  pull- 
er, and  a  number  of  other  tools  ail  in 
one.  which  are  needed  the  year  around. 
No  experiment.  Thousands  now  in  use. 
Write  for  special  proposition  given  agents. 

THE  LEADER  JACK  COMPANY,  Bloomfleld,  IntJ. 


FENCE  5£S?iS' 

Madeot  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanised  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  S7  heights  o£  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Bos  18  Winchester.  Indiana. 


30 
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American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.    If  yon 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don't  let  your  engine  Ue  idle. 

124-Page  Book,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea- 
tures that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma- 
chines and  other  wood  working  ma- 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co, 

130  Hope  St..  HacketUtown.  N.  J. 

1576  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


Western  Canada  the  Pennant  Winner 

"The  Last  Best  West" 

The  Government  of  Canada  now  gives  to 
every  Actual  Settler  160  Acres  of 
VTheat-Growtn*  Land  FREE 
and  an  additional  1 60  acres 
at  only  $8.00  an  acre. 

The  800,000  contented  American 
settlers  mating  their  hornet  in 


Western  Canada 

give  the  best  evidence  of  the  superi- 
ority of  that  country.  They  are  be- 
coming rich,  growing  from  25  to 
50  bushels  wheat  to  the  acre. 
60  to  110  bushels  oats  and  45  to  60 
bushels  barley,  besides  having  splendid 
herds  of  cattle  raised  on  the  prairie  grass. 
Dalrytnfc  Is  an  Important  Industry. 

The  crop  of  1908  still  keeps  "Western  Canada 
in  the  lead.  The  world  will  soon  look  to  it  as 
its  food-producer. 

"The  thing  which  most  impressed  us  was 
the  magnitude  of  the  country  that  is  available 
for  agricultural  purposes."—  National  Editor- 
ial Correspondence,  190S. 

Low  Railway  Rates,  good  schools  and 
churches,  markets  convenient,  prices  the 
highest,  climate  perfect.  Lands  are  for  sale 
by  Railway  and  Land  Companies.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  and  maps  sent  free.  For  Railway 
Rates  and  other  information  apply  to  Sup't 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  authorized  Canadian  Government  Agt. 

H.  M.  Williams,  413  Gardner  Bldg..  To- 
ledo, O.:  J.  C.  Duncan,  Boom  30,  Syra- 
cuse Savings  Bank  Bldg. , Syracuse.  N. Y, 


Near=Brussels  Art=Rngs,  $3.50 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid. 

Beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive patterns.  Made 
in  all  colors.  Easily 
kept  clean  and  war- 
ranted  to  wear. 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  be 
used.  Bold  direct  at 
one  profit.  Money 
refunded  if  not  sat- 
isfactory. 

Hew  Catalogue  snowing  goods  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 
ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  911  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9x6  ft.,  $3.50 
9X  7^  ft. ,4.00 
gx  9  ft.,  4-50 
9  x  ios£  ft. ,5.00 
9  x  12  ft.,  5.50 
9  x  15  ft.,  6.50 


ELEGANT  Thin  Model  WATCH 

Hundng  cue  beautifully  engraved,  gold  finished  throughout,  item  wind  and 
•tea  mi,  fitted  with  7  ruby  j«w«Ud  American  lever  movement.  Ouaruued 
SO  yean;  with  long  gold  plated  chain  far  Ltdier  or  vest  chain  Cor  Gents. 


$3.75 


LAMES  or 
CENTS  .lie 

IF  TOr  8KE  IT  TOC  WILL  BCY  IT.  Ut  u  .end  It  wiitotnt  axpeaa,  to 
70a  0.0. D.  wpriw  eharfw  paid  by  ut.  for  taaiatdnitjouTtnjHI  exprw 
offic  ud  I  f  j«i  tfatsk  It .  bargaia  ,r)d  equal  la  appearaooc  10407  115.00  gold 
alltd  nub  pay  tb,  aaprtaiagaat  13.75  and  h  It  yoon.  Mentloa  if  yon  waat 
OaauorLadlaadaa.  St.  I.  F1RBEB.  ISO.  2SS  IK-arbornSt.  ,  CHICAGO 

TO  AGENTS 

Liberal  commissions;  big  cash  prizes; 
a  guaranteed  monthly  income.  Such 
are  some  of  the  great  inducements  for 
you  to  look  after  renewals  and  help  us 
increase  the  circulation  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  in  your  community.  A  fine 
opportunity  for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  neces- 
sary.   Write  at  once  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

department  of  Agents  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Falls  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  <fc  hair  falling. 
50c.  and  91.00  at  Druggists. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE   CATALOGUE  OF   SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

K.  R.  C1IAFFIN  A  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond.  Va. 

PATCMTC    SECURED  OR  TIB 
A    I     C.   PI     I     a  RETURNED. 
Free  report  u  to  patentability.    Illnrtrated  Guide 
Book,  and  Met  of  Invention!  Wanted.  >cnt  free. 
EVANS  WILEEN8  &  CO..  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 


P— PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

I  Oar  1  book,  fot  Invaaton  Ballad  on  raeatpt  of  6  cu  itara 

R.  8.  *  A.  H.  LACE Y,  Boom,  28-88  Pacific  Hlda-. 
[  y  -tni.il. h<-d  18«».  Waaataztoa.  D.  C. 


Preventable  Losses  on  the  Farm 


IN  these  days  of  small  and  diminishing 
profits  there  is  no  room  for  waste  .on 
the  farm,  yet  I  venture  to  state  that 
on  far  too  many  farms  more'  or  less 
preventable  losses  do  occur,  owing  to  in- 
attention to  smali  matters.  The  farmer 
of  to-day,  who  has  to  face  low  prices  and 
severe  competition  must,  if  he  would 
be  successful,  find  out  the  weak  spots  in 
his  management,  and  then  take  advan- 
tage of  every  legitimate  means  to  remedy 
them  without  delay. 

It  is  only  by  adopting  businesslike 
methods  in  farming  that  one  can  hope  to 
detect  some  of  the  leakages  by  which  the 
profits  are  almost  imperceptibly  drained 
away.  For  this,  purpose  a  simple  yet  ac- 
curate system  of  bookkeeping  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
to  keep  correct  entries  of  all  items  of  ex- 
penditure and  income  but  also  to  show, 
at  the  same  time,  whether  this  or  that 
branch  of  farming  is  profitable  or  the 
reverse.  If  such  a  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing has  been  adopted,  then  it  is  possible 
to  see  at  a  glance  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  accounts  have  been  made  up, 
what  our  labor  has  cost  us,  what  we  have 
spent  in  seeds  and  manures,  feedin'g 
stuffs,  implements,  etc.,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account  we  can  See 
exactly  what  we  have  received  for  live 
stock,  corn,  dairy  produce,  poultry,  and 
other  things  sold  off  the  farm. 

A  study  of  such  investigating  state- 
ments is  not  only  interesting,  but  in- 
structive, and  tells  us  where  the  shoe 
pinches  and  where  a  saving  can  be  ef- 
fected without  prejudicing  the  general 
economy  of  the  farm ;  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  it. 

Implements,  machines  and  tools  are 
valuable  assets  of  the  farm,  yet  how 
much  preventable  loss  takes  place  by 
neglecting  to  take  proper  care  of  them 
when  not  in  use  ?  It  is  difficult  to~~con- 
ceive  anything  more  wasteful  than  the 
all  too  common  practise  of  allowing  val- 
uable wagons,  carts,  plows,  harrows,  roll- 
ers, etc.,  and  even  mowing  machines,  to 
be  left  out  in  the  open,  exposed  to  all 
the  vagaries  of  our  somewhat  changeable 
climate.  The  deterioration  due  to  fair 
wear  and  tear'  is  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  ravages  of  rust  and  rot 
which  take  place  when  such  implements 
are  left  thus  exposed.  Everything  of 
any  value  should  be  carefully  housed  and 
cared  for  when  not  in  use.  An  occasional 
coat  of  paint  both  to  ironwork  and  woocU 
work  is  never  lost  and  this  can  be  eco- 
nomically applied  during  the  winter,  or 
on  a  rainy  day  when  outside  work  is 
impossible. 

Gates  and  fences  seldom  receive  that 
attention  which  they  deserve.  A  great 
amount  of  expense  and  annoyance  would 
be  prevented  if  a  few  nails  were  driven 
in  at  the  right  moment,  or  a  few  rails 
and  posts  fixed  up  as  soon  as  a  gap  in 
the  hedge  makes  its  appearance.  Such 
things  are  mere  trifles  if  taken  in  hand 
at  once,  but  if  neglected  may  lead  to 
bad  feeling  and  even  expensive  law  costs 
between  neighbors,  owing  to  damage  done 
by  trespassing  stock. 

Lack  of  system  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  loss  on  the  farm.  If  you  will 
observe  a  thrifty  and  successful  man  you 
will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  find  that 
he  is  methodical  in  arranging  his  work. 
Too  much  system,  however,  is  almost  as 
bad  as  too  little.  The  best  way  of  do- 
ing things  should  be  carefully  thought  out 
and  general  rules  adopted  and  followed. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  essential  to  make 
changes  from  time  to  time  as  fresh  knowl- 
edge and  new  ideas  are  acquired,  but  no 
change  should  be  made  hastily  and  with- 
out due  and  mature  deliberation.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  work  well  in  ad- 
vance, rather  than  be  driven  by  it.  Every- 
thing should  be  at  hand  as  the  time 
arrives  for  its  being  done,  so  that  no  un- 
necessary delay  takes  place.  Delays  are 
expensive,'  as  is  often  proved  in  harvest 
time.  The  old  saying,  "never  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day,"  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  all  work  con- 
nected with  farming. 

A  good  .system  will  not  omit  a  regular 
way  and  time  of  feeding  stock.  When 
stock  are  fed  and  watered  at  regular 
hours  they  become  accustomed  to  the 
time  of  feeding,  and  consequently  are 
more  contented  and  thrive  better  than 
if  fed  at  different  times  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day. 

In  the  purchase  and  use  of  the  various 
feeding  stuffs  that  are  now  placed  on  the 
market,  much  waste  might  be  prevented 
if  only  more  attention  were  paid  to  their 
composition  and  actual  feeding  value. 
Food  must  be  judiciously  blended  and 
mixed,  and  too  much  care  and  attention 


cannot  be  given  to  this  matter  if  we  wish 
to  be  economical  and  get  the  best  results. 

Where  artificial  manure  is  used,  the 
wasteful  and  indiscriminate  way  in  which 
it  is  generally  purchased  and  applied  is 
not  conducive  to  economy.  No  farmer 
purchasing  a  horse  or  other  animal  would 
pay  the  price  asked  without  assuring  him- 
self that  he  was  getting  full  value  for  his 
money ;  yet  how  many  take  the  trouble 
to  arrive  at  the  true  value  of  an  arti- 
ficial manure  at  the  time  of  purchase?  In 
the  former  case  experience  has  taught 
him  to  value  the  animal  by  certain  qual- 
ities it  possesses,  but  in  the  latter  case 
ha  far  too  often  is  unable  to  calculate 
from  the  analysis,  which  should  always 
be  demanded,  the  true  worth  of  the  fer- 
tilizer, and  he  pays  the  price  and  trusts 
to  luck  for  good  results. 

Farm-yard  manure  is  a  valuable  by- 
product of  the  farm,  yet  far  too  much 
avoidable  waste  is  allowed  to  take  place 
by  the  careless  way  in  which  it  is  stored. 

All  too  often  the  dark-colored  liquid, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  plant  food, 
is  allowed  to  trickle  away  from  the  badly 
kept  manure  heap  to  the  drain.  This 
liquid  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  escape  from  the 
heap. 

Many  other  losses,  to  the  farm  might 
be  mentioned,  but  sufficient  has  been  said 
to  awaken  thought,  or  perhaps  indicate 
to  some  farmer  with  a  desire  to  improve 
his  methods .  the  importance  of  paying 
attention  to  details.  The  farmer  of  to- 
day has  many  hostile  forces  arrayed 
against  him,  and  if  he  means  to  widen 
his  margin  of  profit  he  must  develop  his 
own  latent  talents,  for  in  this  direction 
lies,  did  he  but  know  it,  his  true  wealth. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 

Maintaining  and  Improving 
Soil  Fertility 

IN  the  important  investigations  which 
have  been  conducted  in  recent  years  on 
practical  methods  of  maintaining  and 
improving  soil  fertility,  one  of  the  most 
significant  results  has  been  the  increasing 
importance  which  has  been  given  to  the 
use  of  farm-yard  manure.  The  investi- 
gations of  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  Thorne, 
of  Ohio,  and  of  Miller,  of  Missouri,  all 
agree  in  the  conclusion  that  farm-yard 
manure  must  now  and  hereafter  be  the 
main  reliance  of  the  American  farmer  in 
keeping  up  and  improving  the  produc- 
tiveness of  his  soil.  Doctor  Hopkins 
says :  "Farm  manure  always  has  been, 
and  without  dpubt  always  will  be,  the 
principal  material  used  in  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  the  soil."  Director  Thorne, 
as  a  result  of  twenty  years  of  careful  ex- 
perimentation with  commercial  fertilizers 
and  farm  manure,'  concludes  that  "it  is 
possible  to  bring  up  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  a  run-down  soil  to  a  point  ex- 
ceeding that  of  its  virgin  condition,  by 
the  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertili- 
zers, but  the  same  results  may  be  ob- 
tained more  certainly,  and  at  a  very  much 
smaller  cost,  by  the  production  and 
well-improved  use  of  ^animal  manure.'' 
What  is  the  actual  practical  value  of  a 
ton  of  farm-yard  manure  produced  on 
the  average  farm?  In  asking  this  ques- 
tion I  am  not  asking  for  the  chemist's 
theoretical  value,  as  compared  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  but  the  actual  cash 
returns  in  bushels  of  corn  or  wheat  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  a  ton  of 
the  average  manure  produced  on  an  aver- 
age farm. 

There  are  .two  methods  of  estimating 
farm-yard  manure  values.  The  first  one 
is  the  chemist's  method,  and  may  not  be 
the  correct  statement  of  the  actual  cash 
value  of  this  material  xto  the  average 
farmer.  The  other,  and  by  far  the  more 
practical  method  of  determining  manure 
values,  is  by  actually  applying  the  manure 
to  an  acre  of  land,  and  compare  the  in- 
creased yield  with  that  on  the  same  land 
untreated.  This  latter  method,  has  been 
employed  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion through  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 
The  results  secured  by  this  station  are 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West. 

As  a  result  of  eighteen  years'  careful 
experiment  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
has  determined  that  the  value  of  a  ton  of 
farm-yard  manure  from  cattle,  registered 
in  the  cash  value  of  increased  crops  pro- 
duced, is  $2.27  a  ton.  The  same  station 
has  also  determined,  by  careful  experi- 
ment, that  the  manure  produced  by  a 
thousand-pound  steer  during  a  six  months' 
feeding  period  will  amount  to  three  and 
a  half  tons,  which,  at  $2.27  a  ton,  is 
worth  $7.95. 

A  wise  farm  economy  requires  that 
every  bushel  of  grain  and  every  pound 


of  hay  shall  be  fed  to  animals.  The  re- 
sulting manure  under  good  methods  of 
farm  management  will  return  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  original  fertilizer  value  of 
the  foods  to  the  soils.  The  manure  thus 
returned  to  the  land;  together  with  the 
natural  disintegration  of  the  soil  and  with 
possibly  a  smair'application  of  mineral 
fertilizers  with  a  rational  rotation  of 
crops,  will  unquestionably  increase  the 
productiveness  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
soils  of  the  Middle  West.  There  is,  there- 
fore, ample  justification  for  the  feeding 
of  all  crops  grown  on  the  farm  to  some 
kind  of  farm  animals  from  the  standpoint 
of  soil  fertility  alone. — Kansas  Farmer. 

Agricultural  News-Notes 

In  the  production  of  wool,  Australia 
leads,  and  is  clos.ely  followed  by  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  States. 

The  largest  apple  crops  in  the  Xew 
England  states  during  the  past  five  years 
were  those  of  1904  and  1907. 

The  hay  crop  of  1908  amounted  to  67,- 
743,000  tons.  It  is  the  largest  on  record. 
The  1907  crop  was  63,677,000  tons. 

The  production  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  of  first-class  cigar- 
leaf  tobacco  near  Sac  City  in  southern 
Iowa  is  attracting  much  attention. 

The  attendance  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  this  year  exceeded  that  of  last  year 
by  32,157.  This  indicates  a  flourishing 
condition  of  rural  affairs  in  that  state. 

The  center  of  the  sweet-potato  industry 
in  New  Jersey  is  at  Swedesboro.  It  is 
expected.that  over  fifty  thousand  barrels 
will  be  shipped  from  that  place  this  fall. 

If  farmers  will  organize  and  co-op- 
erate they  may  be  able  to  control  pro- 
duction, but  will  not  be  able  to  control 
prices,  as  this  will  depend  upon'  the  de- 
mand. 

The  potato  crop  of  1908  is  large  in  both 
Maine  and  Colorado,  but  very  materially 
lighter  elsewhere,  so  that  prices  are  likely 
to  remain  firm,  and  possibly  slightly 
higher. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Dublin 
reports  that  the  annual  average  yield  of 
milk  per  cow  in  Ireland  ranges  from 
four  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 

gallons. 

The  strawberry  crop  of  Great  Britain 
in  1908  was  the  largest  one  in  the  past 
ten  years.  The  plants  have  to  be  covered 
with  nets'  to  prevent  the  birds  from  eat- 
ing the  entire  crop. 

Minneapolis  is  now  the  great  barley 
center,  and  it  is  there  that  the '  barley 
prices  of  the  world  are  fixed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  year's  receipts  will  reach 
twenty-five  nvllion  bushelsw 

The  conclusion  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments at  the  California  Experiment  Sta- 
tion shows  that  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar 
give  equally  satisfactory  results  for  can- 
ning fruits  and  for  preserves.  . 

The  raising  of  fruit  in  Cuba  is  becom- 
ing nearly  as  general  as  the  raising  of 
sugar  and  tobacco.  During  the  past  sea- 
son more  than  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  crates  of  pineapples  were  han- 
dled in  Havana. 

The  Pacific  sugar  factory  at  Visalia, 
California,  closed  for  the  season  Sep- 
tember 10th.  Four  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
a  ton  was  paid  for  beets  testing  fifteen 
per  cent,  and  thirty  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional one  per  cent. 

Michigan  is  now  producing  all  the 
sugar  it  needs,  the  value  of  the  product 
amounting  to  nine  million  dollars.  This 
industry,  which  enables  the  people  to 
keep  this  amount  within  the  state,  is  as 
yet  hardly  ten  years  old. 

State  legislatures  that  meet  this  win- 
ter should  be  giyen  to  understand  that 
the  people,  farmers  especially,  want  good 
roads,  advanced  public  schools  and  a 
positive  beginning  of  the  promotion  of 
forestry  by  seconding  with  liberal  appro- 
priations the  work  now  in  progress  by 
the  national  government. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
which  is  located  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
now  owns  a  railway  car  which  is  being 
used  for  traveling-  school  and  lecture 
work  on  agricultural  topics.  A  three- 
day  stop  is  usually  made  at  each  im- 
portant station  on  the  road.  The  plan  is 
working  satisfactorily. 

Always  remember  that  Farm  and  Fire- 
side guarantees  the  reliability  of  every 
advertisement  it  publishes.  Read  our 
guarantee  at  the  top  of  editorial  page. 
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Practical  Farm  Notes 


Making  It  Up  to  Father 

""^/"es,  Billy  used  to  say  a  good  many 
times,  'I'll  make  it  up  to  father  if 
I  live  long  enough.'  And  he  is 
doing  it.  I'm  satisfied.  Makes  a  man 
glad  he  is  alive,  just  to  know  his  boy  is 
coming  out  all  right  I" 

We  sat  on  the  stone  wall,  with  the  sun- 
shine glinting  across  the  meadows  and 
the  pastures  and  turning  into  pictures  of 
sweetest  beauty  the  farmhouse  with  its 
neighborly  buildings  beyond.  The  mist 
in  the  father's  eyes  showed  me  that  he 
had  the  warm  feeling  in  his  heart  which 
gives  the  warrant  of  a  happiness  passing 
all  understanding.  I  could  say  nothing 
for  a  moment.  What  could  a  man  say, 
when  his  friend's  thoughts  were  so  full 
of  good  things  that  he  knew  no  way  to 
express  them?  So  I  just  sat  still  and 
waited. 

"Billy  was  all  right  in  wanting  to  go 
away  to  school.  Mother  and  I  wanted 
him  to  do  that.  We  never  had  anything 
much  of  an  education.  Too  much  hard 
work  on  the  farm  when  we  were  young 
for  us  to  go  to  school.  Winter  was  the 
only  time  boys  could  be  spared  in  those 
days.  You  know  how  that  was.  But 
we  did  want  Billy  to  "know  more  than 
we  do." 

Dear  old  man.  with  a  heart  as  big  as 
an  ox !  Thousands  of  him  all  over  the 
country,  too.  Men,  and  women,  too,  who 
are  willing  to  work  hard  and  go  with 
poor  clothes,  if  they  can  only  give  their 
Billy  and  Susie  a  better  chance  to  kjpow 
what  the  world  has  to  give  them  in  the 
line  of  an  education.  When  the  time 
comes  for  giving  out  crowns,  these  self- 
sacrificing  fathers  and  mothers  will  surely 
have  jewels  to  wear  through  all  eternity ! 

"Billy  turned  his  chance  into  good,  too. 
That  was  the  best  of  it.  Seems  to  me  it 
would  have  broken  our  hearts  if  he  had 
turned  out  like  some  boys  I  know  of. 
There  was  that  neighbor  boy  that  got  to 
running  wild  after  he  went  away— -to 
school.  Good  boy,  but  he  lost  his  head. 
Joined  some  society  they  had  down  there, 
and  got  to  gambling.  Spent  all  he  could 
get,  and  just  about  drained  his  father's 
pocketbook  into  the  bargain.  When  he 
was  clear  out,  he  would  -write  home  some 
wonderful  story  about  the  expenses  of 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  they  would 
scrimp  a  little  harder  and  send  him 
what  he  needed — or  said  he  needed — and 
so  they  kept  it  up  clear  through. 

"But  Billy  was  as  straight  as  a  dollar. 
He  knew  just  how  it  was  back  here  on 
the  farm,  and  he  dug  in  just  as  hard  as 
we  did,  only  in  a  different  way.  The 
minute  he  was  out  on  Friday,  away  he 
would  hustle  to  get  here  to  help  about 
the  farm  work !  It  did  us  so  much  good 
to  have  him  come  and  to  think  that  he 
wanted  to  help  that  way. 

"  'I'll  make  it  all  up  to  you  and  mother,' 
he  would  say;  but  that  was  all  right.  We 
did  not  ask  it.  All  we  wanted  was  to 
give  our  boy  a  better  chance. 

"And  when  he  thought  it  would  help 
him  to  finish  up  with  a  year  or  two  at 
the  agricultural  college,  we  hadn't  a  word 
to  say  against  it.  'We  can  tough  it 
through  another  year,  can't  we,  mother?' 
I  said  when  Billy  proposed  it,  though  for 
the  life  of  me  i  couldn't  see  then  what 
a  boy  could  learn  in  school  about  farm- 
ing. I  have  ■  learned  better  about  that 
since.  The  farm  school  is  all  right.  Some 
theory  about  it,  but  I  begin  to  think 
there  is  a  place  for  theory  even  on  the 
farm." 

My  friend  waited,  and  looked  out  over 
the  fine,  well-kept  fields  Billy  had  worked 
out.  It  looked  good  to  him,  without 
doubt. 

"Folks  said  we  would  educate  Billy 
into  the  city,  but  we  didn't.  He  wasn't 
that  kind.  His  heart  was  back  here  on 
the  farm,  and  there  Billy  goes  now.  Hap- 
py, isn't  he  ?" 

Up  from  the  barn,  standing  on  an 
empty  rigging,  Billy  came,  bound  for 
the  field  after  another  load  of  the  fine 
golden  grain  he  had  grown  with  his  own 
hands.  Whistling  a  merry  tune,  he  caught 
sight  of  father  sitting  there  on  the  wall 
with  me,  and  he  waved  a  hand  to  us. 
The  father  waved  back  again,  and  called 
out,  "Hello,  Billy!" 

"He  didn't  hear  me,  of  course.  Too 
far;  but  it's  all  right.  He  knows  and  I 
know,  so  that  makes  it  all  right ! 

"So  Billy's  making  it  up  to  me.  Of 
course  I  never  expect  to  get  the  money 
back ;  don't  want  it.  But  money  isn't 
the  only  thing.  Just  to  have  Billy  here, 
so  that  we  can  lean  on  him  when  we  are 
getting  over  the  peak  where  the  sun 
slants  toward  the  west — that's  what  makes 
us  feel  so  good." 

Do  you  wonder  at  that  old  man's  hap- 
piness :  To  know  that  his  boy  "has 
turned  out  well ;"  that  he  has  come  back 


to  lift  the  burdens  at  a  time  when  they 
are  beginning  to  rest  heavy  _pn  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  old  folks;  and  best  of  all,  to 
feel  that  through  it  all  shines  the  sun- 
shine of  love,  love  for  father  and  mother 
and  love  for  the  farm  ? 

There  is  something  fine  about  that  sort 
of  an  education.  I  know  there 'are  still 
some  who  say  a  farmer  is  a  fool  for  send- 
ing his  boys  and  girls  away  to  school. 
That  may  be  so  in  some  few  cases.  It 
depends  on  what  is  in  the  boy  and  the 
girl.  A  father  and  mother  should  under- 
stand what  is  in  their  children  before  they 
take  chances  of  that  sort.  Can  they  be 
trusted  away?  These  are  trying  times  in 
the  school  life  of  our  country.  No  doubt 
about  that.  More  boys  than  one  have 
lost  their  balance  and  gone  over  the  dam 
in  school.  But  it  does  not  work  that 
way  with  boys  like  Billy.  On  the  con- 
trary, education  brings  greater  blessings 
in  the  way  of  added  knowledge  of  the 
great  world  we  live  in  and  increased 
ability  to  do  things  which  will  count. 

Billy  is  a  better  farmer  than  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  not  spent  those  few 
years  away  at  school.  And  now  he  is 
"making  it  up  to  father."  Grand,  isn't  it? 

Edgar  L.  Vincent. 

Buying  a  Run-Down  Farm 

Just  a  few  days  ago  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-five  called  at  my  office 
to  have  a  conversation  with  me  about 
buying  a  farm  which  was  rather  run 
down. 

He  also  asked  me  if  I  thought  that 
the  land  was  of  such  quality  that  under 
the  right  kind  of  treatment  it  could  be 
made  good  land.  He  also  asked  me  what 
branch  of  farming  I  would  recommend 
for  the  best  advantage  of  the  farm.  He 
said  that  he  had  enough  money  to  pay  for 
this  farm,  but  that  he  could  not  buy  an 
improved  farm  and  pay  for  it  now,  and 
was  just  a  little  afraid  to  try  going  into 
debt,  as  his  experience  in  farming  was 
rather  limited. 

Seeing  that  this  man  was  really  in- 
terested in  farming,  his  plan  appealed  to 
me  most  strongly.  I  thought  that  this 
was  as  good  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
learn  how  to  build  up  and  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  as  he  would  likely 
ever  have,  and  if  he  mastered  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  land,  without  being  in  debt 
for  it,  he  would  have  a  good  farm ;  how- 
ever, I  thought  it  best  not  to  be  too 
radical  with  him  about  the  matter,  so  I 
advised  him  to  try  it.  As  to  the  branch 
of  farming  that  was  best  suited  to  the 
farm,  I  told  him  that  it  would  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  him. 

As  it  was  not  possible  at  the  present 
time  to  make  a  grain  farm  out  of  it,  he 
said  that  he  was  thinking  of  trying  a 
few  dairy  cows,  a  few  hogs,  and  also 
some  fruit  and  berries.  This  idea  I 
thought  was  a  very  good  one,  therefore 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  see  how  he 
could  do  better.  I  also  told  him  that  I 
always  liked  to  have  several  strings  to 
my  bow,  and  that  the  addition  of  just  a 
few  good  sheep  would  do  much  toward 
bringing  up  some  of  the  land  which  was 
grown  up  with  wild  growth,  as  they  would 
clear  that  all  away  and  at  the  same  time 
make  money  out  of  it. 

I  told  this  young  man  that  by  taking 
a  few  good  cows  and  giving  them  the 
proper  treatment,  and  saving  all  the 
manure,  both  liquid  and  solid,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  his  land,  and  by  raising  some 
legumes  and  turning  them  under  to  sup- 
ply the  needed  nitrogen  and  humus,  also 
pasturing  down  such  crops  as  cow  peas 
with  his  hogs,  he  ought  to  be  able  with- 
in some  few  years  to  make  a  good  farm 
out  of  it.  I  told  him  that  it  would  mean 
that  he  must  work  and  study,  and  not 
get  the  idea  that  when  he  had  learned 
just  a  little  that  he  knew  it  all;  he  would, 
or  at  least  could,  learn  something  every 
day.  Some  things  might  not  be  so  hard 
to  learn,  while  others  would  seem  very 
difficult  to  master,  but  it  just  took  con- 
stant study  and  watchfulness,  never  neg- 
lecting the  little  details  that  were  all 
around,  as  they  sometimes  were  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss. 

Now,  I  said  to  this  young  man:  You 
have  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  but  you 
yourself  must  work  it  out.  no  one  can  do 
it  for  you.  If  you  are  determined  to 
make  a  success,  you  are  almost  sure  to, 
but  if  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  matter, 
it  will  be  much  harder.  I  would  say 
study  yourself,  and  if  you  decide  to  make 
the  deal,  give  it  your  best  attention,  and 
the  chances  are,  I  think,  in  your  favor. 

There  may  be  otheK  young  men  in  al- 
most the  same  condition,  and  I  always 
like  to  give  them  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment if  it  is  possible ;  it  may  be  the  means 
of  making  good  farmers  out  of  them. 

R.  B.  Rushing. 


New  Saws  and  Fresh  Filings 

A  long  dry  spell  often  spells  failure. 

A  cloud  of  dust  cannot  stand  before  a 
cloud  of  rain. 

To  keep  up  with  progress  a  man  must 
put  in  all  day  at  it. 

The  farmer  puts  money  in  his  purse 
by  putting  manure  on  his  land. 

-  The  horse's  neckwear  should  be  such 
that  it  will  not  wear  the  neck. 

The  paint  of  the  house  often  indicates 
the  atmosphere  to  be  found  inside. 

The  man  who  borrows  trouble  as  a  rule 
has  to  go  off  his  own  farm  to  find  it. 

Another  strange  paradox  seems  to  be 
that  when  the  price  is  high  the  crop  is 
short. 

The  old  proverb,  "There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,"  has  no  reference  to 
farming. 

The  rooster's  crowing  sounds  the  most 
musical  and  is  the  most  welcome  in  the 
early  morning. 

Did  it  every  strike  you,  dear  farmer, 
that  the  little  shower  you  had  one  day 
last  spring,  when  everything  was  thirsty, 
was  a  billion-dollar  shower. 

A  leaky  roof  means  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  house  when  it 
rains.  It  also  means  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  man  who  lives  in 
the  house. 

In  the  past  the  young  men  and  young 
women  have  been  educated  away  from 
farm  life,  while  now  it  seems  they  are 
drifting  back  to  farm  life  without  much 
education  in  that  direction. 

The  county  officers  who  own  automo- 
biles do  not,  for  reasons  easily  guessed, 
make  their  campaign  trips  about  the 
county  in  their  machine.  The  farmers, 
however,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  autos  are  not  ashamed  to  ride  about 
in  them — whether  in  the  city  or  in  ■  the 
country — all  the  year. 

The  farmers'  institute  and  educational 
rally  is  a  red-letter  day  for  the  county. 
In  one  of  these  rallies  in  the  South  re- 
cently the  audience  was  composed  of  over 
a  thousand  people,  including  farmers, 
teachers,  patrons,  pupils,  merchants,  me- 
chanics, preachers  and  lawyers.  A  fair 
sample  of  the  professions  interested  in 
the  farmer.        William  J.  Burtscher. 


IN  THE  BACK  OFFICE 


MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 


Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Sa». 
Why  not  your  Wc  make  six  style* — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whcel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  hare  a 

PORTABLE   WOOD   SAWING  RIG 

that  it  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 

operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread- 
ers, horse  powers,  windmills,  etc  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

AppletonMfg.Co.Ba9t.a.usrJ! 
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ROOFS  THAT 
NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate 

is  nature's  own  product — not  man  made. 
Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into  oon- 
Yenient  form  for  laying, and  then  in  its 
natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT 

It  can't  born,  rust,  warp,  crack,  tear  or  de- 
cay. That's  why  Sea  Oreen  or  Purple  Slate 
Roofs  never  wear  out  and  never  require 
painting  and  repairinglike  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Oreen  or  Purple  State  Roofs  are  »«.(- 
oWe  for  any  building,  new  or  old.  Give 
perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates 
because  spark  and  fire-proof.  Afford  olefin 
cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  oold. 
First  cost — only  a  trifle  more  than  short 
lived  rooflne.  Mettle  your  roof  question  for 
all  times.  Don't  spend  more  money  for 
poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 

ROOT'S '* — it  will  save  yoa  money.  Give 
name  of  four  local  roofer.   Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 
Box  13  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen  Wanted! 

Be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  and  earn 
from  $1,000  to  110,000  a  year  and  expenses.  We 
will  prepare  yon  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  to  be  one 
and  assist  yoa  to  secure  a  good  position.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  graduates  now  holding  good  positions 
we  secured  for  them,  with  reliable  firms.  Many 
who  had  no  former  experience  now  earn  $100  to 
$600  monthly  and  expenses.  If  you  want  to  secure 
a  rood  position  and  increase  your  earnings  our 
Free  Book,  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip"  will  show  you 
how.  Send  for  it  today.  Address  nearest  office. 
Depf.168  NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAIN. 
ING  ASSOCIATION,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco.  


Every   enterprise   that   is   really  worth 
carrying  on  requires  a  big  slice  of 
faith  and  a  large  supply  of  courage. 

Publishing  a  farm  paper  is  ~no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Every  once  in  a  while 
you  have  got  to  back  up  your  faith  in  a 
certain  business  step  with  money  and 
hard  work,  looking  to  the  future  for  your 
returns.  That's  what  we  have  been 
doing  with  Farm  and  Fireside  for  some 
time.  We  have  been  buying  the  best 
editorial  matter  we  could  find — better 
than  any  farm  paper  has  ever  felt  justi- 
fied in  buying — and  we  have  tried  to- 
show  you  just  what  value  we  could  give 
you  before  we  asked  you  to  pay  a  higher 
price.  That  took  faith  in  you  and  faith 
in  ourselves.  Hundreds  of  letters  are 
coming  to  us  each  month  which  tell  us 
that  this  faith  was  justified.  We  are  so 
firmly  convinced  now  that  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  family  want  a  farm  paper  which 
is  made  up  of  the  very  best  that  we 
shall  go  ahead  and  arrange  for  all  future 
issues  on  a  basis  which  will  make  Farm 
and  Fireside  a  vital  power  in  your  home 
— a  power  for  accomplishment,  a  power 
for  economy,  and  a  power  for  entertain- 
ment, for  without  relaxation  and  enter- 
tainment, accomplishment  is  not  long 
possible. 

We  shall  keep  the  price  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  down  to  the  very  lowest  figure, 
which  careful  business  management  makes 
practical — so  low  every  number  will 
raise  the  question  in  your  mind,  ''How 
can  they  give  so  much  for  the  money?" 
If  we  fail  to  do  that,  we  have  only  half 
succeeded.  But  we  won't  fail — we  have 
the  best  of  brains,  the  best  of  experience 
and  the  best  of  industry  on  the  job. 

Part  III.  of  Investment  of  Farm  Profits 

relating  to  the  Investment  of  Surplus 
Income  in  Sound  Securities  will  appear 
in  the  February  25th  issue. 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS 

Oranges,  figs,  pecans,  vegetables  and  staple  crops  pay 
£100  to  $300  an  acre.  Our  land  ie  located  where  the  tem- 
perature ranges  between  55  and  SO  degrees  above  zero 
the  year  around.  This  land  is,  high,  perfectly  drained, 
pure  water,  half  hour  from  city  (79,000  pop?)  and  near 
to  gulf.  Ideal  place  for  home,  health,  profit.  Low 
price,  easy  terms,  attracting  desirable  class  of  settlers. 
Free  booklet. 

IRVINGTOJJ  LAND  CO.,  949. 15S  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 

Agents  Wanted 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  take  orders  for  fruit  and  ornamenti! 
trees,  plants,  farm  seeds.  Highest  commission*  payable 
weekly.    Outfit  free.    Perry  Nnrieries,  Rochester,  New  York. 

IHQT  OUT  Low-priced,  3-lb  Mop ;  turn  oranfc 
mM  „t -  to  wring;   clean  hands.  Women 

all  bay;  150*  to  Agents;  catalog  free. 
t\  8.  MOP  CO.  293  Main  St.    Lelpole,  Ohio 

WE  PAY  S80  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  hhuii  to  Introduce  poultry 
Md  stock  powders;  new  plan;  steady  week.  address 
BI6LER  COMPANY. X408i  SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS. 


AGENTS  =YT 

NINE 

Sio  monthly.   Combination H«_-r-r— 


_  IN  ONE 

S"o  monthly.  fl^T"K'"at;rtTTi^*- 

RollingPin.  Nine  articles  combined.  Lightning  Seller. 
Send  for  Sample.  F0KSHF.E  MFG.  CO.,  Box  205,  Dayton,  O. 

$lft*Bfl  A  WEEK  SURE 

f*niTtfs,<Ever-Rei4y" 
Too  I  Kit  tfees  It. 

Agents  going  wild 
overreBults.  M.Sny-  1 
der  made  $46  in  2  hrs. 
Joseph  Pine  took  65 
orders  in  two  days.  M.  D,  Finch  sold  42  in  9  hrs.  Had  no 
experience.  You  can  do  it.  To  show  it  means  a  sale.  FJREJ5 
SAMPLE  to  workers.  FootoMfg.  Co.,  Dept.  801  Dayton.  O. 


1MADE*12d?t 

Selling  This  7-Piece  Kitchen  Set" 

From  twem  statement  •/ B.  A  CU2WU!GHJJf. 

AGENTS 


are  coining  money— 
selling  from  50  to  500 
sets  per  week.  Yoa 
can  do  it.  Send  your 
address  today  and  let 
ns  PROVE  IT.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary.  We 
fhow  yoa  how  to  make 
$3.  to  $10  a  day.  OUT- 
FIT FBEE  to  workert. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 
404  Noma  Bldg. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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IFREE  TRIAL 

I  THIS  $3.50  PAIL 

/  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENT 


We  will  also  give  away  10,000  beau- 
tiful N.  Y.  Standard  R.  R.  Watches 


TO  PROVE  BEYOND  ALL  DOUBT  TO  EVERY 
INTELLIGENT  STOCK  RAISER  THAT 


Wilbur's  Stock  tonic 


is  the  World's  Greatest  Conditioner  and  Feed  Saver  we  will  Actually  give  this 
25-lb.  Pail  for  Free  Trial,  where  we  have  no  Agent,  to  Every  Reader  of  this 
Paper  who  fills  out  and  mails  to  us  the  Coupon  shown  below.  G^d^RikolTwIiJ;) 


WHAT  WILBUR'S  STOCK  TONIC  IS 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  actual  experience  has  proven  beyond  all 
doubt  that  Wilbur's  Tonic  is  a  money-maker  for  feeders.  WE  KNOW 
THIS.  It  has  been  PROVEN  to  us  thousands  upon  thousands  of  times  in 
the  most  forceful  manner.  We  want  to  convince  YOU  and  are  willing  to  do 
it  AT  OUR  OWN  RISK. 

You  know  the  value  of  the  pasture  for  any  kind  of  stock;  bow  it  keeps  the 
animal  in  good  condition — nature's  own  way  of  doing  it.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment about  the  value  of  the  pasture,  but  it  does  not  last  the  year  'round.  We 
prepare  a  tonic  which,  mixed  with  grain  and  fed  to  stock,  furnishes  in  stall  or 
feed  box,  in  the  proper  proportion,  the  ingredients  of  pasture  diet,  invigorates 
and  fattens  stock  at  small  enough  cost  to  make  the  tonic  a  money-making  in- 
vestment for  the  owner  of  one  cow,  horse,  hog  or  sheep,  and  a  proportionately 
larger  one  for  the  owner  of  thousands  of  head. 

FOR  COWS 

.  You  know  when  the  pasturage  goes  down  in  the  fall,  the  milk  goes,  the 
butter  goes,  the  flavor  goes  until  all  are  shortest  when  the  price  is  highest. 
Wilbur's  Tonic  invigorates  cows;  it  supplies  the  needed  roots,  barks  and  leaves 
of  the  pasture,  sustains  the  flow  of  milk,  and  color,  quantity  and  flavor  of  the 
butter.  Take  a  cow  right  off  the  pasture,  feed  her  Wilbur's  Tonic  in  the  stall 
and  she  will  show  very  little  loss  of  milk,  and  one  cent's  worth  of  Tonic  per 
day  saves  one  dollar's  worth  of  grain  per  month. 

FOR  HORSES 

Wilbur's   Tonic  builds  up  run-down  horses,  prevents  colic  and  keeps 
them  in  good  appetite.  It  keeps  the  bowels  loose,  water  clear,  blood  cool 
and  in  a  healthy  condition.    They  are  always  ready  for  work.  Wilbur's 
Tonic  makes  them  relish  their  food,  keeps  the  hair  smooth  and  sleek 
and  prevents  that  rough  looking  coat.    It  is  a  pure  vegetable  food, 
positively  prevents  disease,  and  makes  horses  strong,  large  and  full 
of  life.  Wilbur's  Tonic  should  be  fed  mares  while  they  are  suckling 
the  colt  and  mixed  with  the  colt's  grain  while  weaning.    It  will 
prevent  scour  and  keep  them  healthy  and  growing.  Stallions 
should  be  fed  Wilbur's  Stock   Tonic   during   the  standing 


season  every  day.  When  out  of  the  standing  season,  feed  Wilbur's  Tonic 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  keep  them  regular  and  healthy. 

FOR  HOGS 

Hogs,  you  know  are  the  most  susceptible  animals  to  contagious  disease. 
But  you  know,  too,  if  they  escape  contagion  they  are  kept  cheaper  than  any 
other  kind  of  stock.  If  you  keep  your  hogs  healthy  they  can  resist  contagion, 
will  fatten  quickly  and  cheaply.  If  they  get  sick  and  refuse  to  eat  you  know 
how  quickly  they  will  die.  Nothing  will  save  them;  medicine  is  useless.  To 
keep  them  healthy  you  must  feed  them  something  they  will  eat,  and  some- 
thing that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  systems.  We  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  in  the  world  that  will  do  this,  and  that  is  Wilbur's  Tonic. 

FOR  STEERS  AND  CALVES 

One  ounce  of  food  fed  with  grain  to  the  steers  when  fattening  for  market 
will  put  flesh  on  them  and  save  you  money  on  grain.  A  healthy  animal  wastes 
no  food.  It  is  all  transformed  into  flesh.  For  calves  you  are  raising  or  ones 
you  are  fattening  for  veal,  you  can  obtain  the  most  wonderful  results  by  using 
one-half  measure  of  Wilbur's  Tonic  with  one  pint  of  ground  oats  or  corn  meal. 

For  poultry 

Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic  is  an  egg  maker  and  a  fat  maker  which  will  not  only 
force  more  profit  from  the  poultry  yard  but  will  also  prevent  disease  and  save 
birds.  It  is  a  sure  preventive  for  cholera,  gapes,  pip,  roup,  indigestion,  diar- 
rhoea, apoplexy,  and  all  other  poultry  diseases.  For  little  chicks  it  has  no 
equal  and  produces  large,  heavy  birds. 

PREVENTS  ABORTION 

By  counteracting  colds,  and  soothing  the  nerves  while  the  mother  is  in  a 
delicate  condition,  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic  PREVENTS  ABORTION  and  saves 
for  the  breeder  at  least  one-half  more  of  his  increase.    Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic 
fed  in  small  quantities  to  young  animals,  will  make  them 
grow  large,  strong  and  fat. 

REFERENCE:  25  years  of  success  in  business. 
Any  Bank  in  America.  Any  Mercantile  Agency 
in  America.   Any  Agric.  Paper  in  America. 


Free 
Pail 
Coupon 

Wilbur  Stock 
Food  Company. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Department  554 
Gentlemen:  Please 
send  me  the  25-lb.  pail 
of  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic 
for  free  trial  as  per  above 
offer  —  also  explain  just 
how  I  eet  the  guaranteed 
N.  Y.  Standard  Watch  free 
of  charge. 

I  own  Horses 


FULL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GUARANTEED   N.  Y.  STANDARD  WATCH 

We  will  give  away  10,000  of  these  railroad  watches  at  once — fill  out  free  pail  coupon  and  mail  it  today — 
we  will  also  send  you  full  particulars  of  great  N.  Y.  Standard  Watch  Offer. 

The  word  "Standard"  on  the  face  of  the  Watch  is  a  positive  guarantee  that  both  case  and  movement 
are  perfect  in  every  detail.    It  is  a  large  3  oz.  stem-wind  and  set  open  face  watch,  jointed  screw 
back  and  heavy  beveled  crystal.    Note  the  beautiful  "Engine"  design  engraved  on  the  back. 
The  watch  contains  seven  fine  jewels  and  is  a  handsomely  finished  time  piece  in 

every  particular. 


■  READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY- 


•  Hoes  Sheep 


Cattle 
.  Poultry 


Nauvoo,  Alta. 
Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dear  Sirs: — I  received  the  watch  in  perfect 
condition.   1  find  it  to  keep  correct  time.  I 
think  it  a  grand  present.   Please  accept 
my  warmest  appreciation  of  same.  Many 
thanks  to  you.    With  kindest  regards, 
C.  M.  D.  WILSON 


My  name  is 


P.  O. 


R.F.  D. 


Freight  Sta  -  State 


Paris,  Ark, 
Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co..  Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kind  Sirs:— I  am  well  pleased  with  watch 
received  from  you.  1  am  still  feeding  your 
Stock  Tonic  and  think  it  O.  K  I  will  be 
pleased  to  speak  a  good  word  for  you  and 
your  tonic.  You  have  dealt  honestly  with 
me,  done  just  exactly  as  you  agreed  to  in 
everyway.   Very  truly  your  friend , 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis.  S"  B'  SHIRLEY 

Gentlemen:— I  received  the  Stock  Tonic  O.  K.,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  in  filling  my  order.   I  can  say  for  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic  that  it  is 
the  greatest  tonic  for  stock  I  have  ever  used,  and  am  very'  proud  of  it.   I  will 
never  be  without  Wilbur's  Tonic. 

1  also  want  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  watch  yoo  sent  me  as  • 
premium.    I  find  it  to  be  all  O.  K.         Yours  very  truly, 
Iva,  S.  C,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3  W.  W.  RICE 


WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  " 

5  5  4-  HURON  ST. MILWAUKEE  WIS. 
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Water  Power  on  the  Farm 


The  only  obstruction  to  universally  in- 
stalled individual  water-power  plants 
on  the  farm  is  that  not  every  farm 
is  blessed  with  running  water  to  furnish 
the  power.  But  there  are  thousands  of 
farms  in  the  United  States  which  have 
running  water  that  can  be  harnessed  and 
made  to  work. 

The  government  has  been  taking  a  cen- 
sus of  the  available  water  power  in  the 
Union,  and  a  report  will  be  issued  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  showing  that 
there  is  at  present  going  to  waste  some- 
thing over  fifty  million  horse  power  that 
might  be  developed  from  the  streams  and 
falls  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  Niagara. 
Some  of  this,  of  course,  is  available  to 
the  farms  that  are  near  the  streams  en- 
tering into  the  calculations,  but  little,  if 
any,  account  is  taken  of  the,  minor 
streams,  the  babbling  brooks-  and  rapid- 
flowing  creeks  that  run  through  thou- 
sands of  farms  unintercepted  on  their 
idle  way  to  the  sea. 

It  does  not  require  the  thunderous  rush 
and  swirl  of  a  Niagara  to  drive  a  turbine 
large  enough  to  furnish  power  for  the 
use  of  a  farm.  The  most  innocent-look- 
ing, spring-fed  brooklet  having  the  proper 
fall  will  be  ample  to  serve,  the  purpose  of 
meeting  every  power  requirement  of  the 
average  farm,  providing,  of  course,  that 
it  can  be  suitably  dammed  and  a  suffic- 
ient head  given  to  the  penned-up  water 
in  the  reservoir.  From  three  to  six  feet 
will  give  a  working  head  of  water  to 
drive  a  turbine  that  will  furnish  from 
fifteen'  to  thirty  horse  power  through  an 
electrical  generator. 

On  hundreds  of  farms  with  which  the 
writer    is    acquainted    in   a   number  of 


Fig.  2 — Ground  Plan  of  Plant 

states  of  uneven  topography  there  are 
many  streams  with  volume  and  fall  suf- 
ficient to  drive  turbines  of  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  horse  power,  and  where  the 
power  plants  could  be  installed  at  rela- 
tively small  expense.  And  the  first  ex- 
pense is  practically  the  only  expense  in 
generations  to  come,  except  one  counts 


the  cost  of  oil  for  the  bearings  and  the 
renewal  of  brushes  (which  are  cheap) 
on'  the  generator  once  a  year. 

The  main  expense,  where  the  work  is 
done  by  contract  or  by  specially  hired 
labor,  is  that  of  grading,  of  excavating 
and  filling;  and  the  farmer  is  at  an  ad- 
vantage in  this,  that  he  often  has  idle 
teams  and  labor  that  could  not  be  better 
employed  during  the  "slack"  seasons, 
when  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  work  may 
be  done.  The  cost  of  concrete  for  the 
dam  may  be  largely  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  timbers  and  plank  in  its  con- 
struction, merely  using  enough  concrete 
in  which  to  embed  the  timbers  and  cover 
the  planking,  to  protect  from  decay.  In 
some  sections  -where  small  timber  is 
available,  and  in  some  cases  desirable  to 
remove  from  the  land,  the  dam  may  be 
built  of  logs  verv  cheaplv  and  substan- 
tially. 

The  gasoline  engine  was  probably  the 
pioneer  in  furnishing  light  power  for  the 
farm ;  yet  it  has  been  conclusively  proved 


develop  from  thirty  to  two  hundred  horse 
power.  It  requires  only  a  small  flow  of 
water,  a  few  hundred  cubic  feet  per 
minute  at  ordinary  heads,  to  develop 
twenty  to  thirty  horse  power,  and  this 
would  be  ordinarily  sufficient  for  a  num- 
ber of  farms,  since  it  could  be  arranged 
that  each  farm  would  do  its  heavy  work, 
such  as  grinding,  shredding,  cutting,  etc., 
at  certain  different  times,  while  the  elec- 
tric lighting  of  the  buildings  at  night 
and  the  lighter  work  during  the  day  could 
go  on  simultaneously.  A  motor  of  one 
fourth  to  one  half  horse  power  will  drive 
a  cream  separator  and  run  the  dairy  ma- 
chines, so  that  forty  farms  could  readily 
handle  their  dairy  work  at  the  same  hour, 
even  with  the  development  of  twenty- 
horse  power.  Since  the  electric  current 
may  be  carried  on  -overhead  wires  for 
miles,  and  the  starting  and  stopping  of 
the  power  plant  may  be  made  automatic, 
and  the  oil  cups  for  bearings  furnished 
large  enough  to  hold  a  supply  for  a  num- 
ber of  days,  such  a  plant  would  run  prac- 


original  expense  of  establishing  a  head 
of  water  and  installing  the  power  plant ; 
and  this  does-  not  greatly  exceed  the  cost 
of  portable  powers,  which  are  a  con- 
stant and  heavy  expense  for  fuel  in  oper- 
ating, and  that  give  more  or  less  trouble 
in  getting  out  of  running  order,  requir- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  care  and  at- 
tention  of  an  operator.       Many  small 


Fig.  I — Side  Elevation  of  Water-Power  Plant 


by  farm  water-power  plants  recently  in- 
stalled that  where  small,  even  very  small, 
water  powers  are  available  the  gasoline 
engine  is  not  to  be  compared  to  them  in 
the  matter  of  econoni)-,  practicability  and 
perfect  convenience,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  matter  of  care  and  operation  of  the 
engine,  or  the  facility  with  which  the 
electric  power  from  the  turbine  dynamo 
may  be  transmitted  to  various  buildings 
and  points  on  the  farm  for  use  at  the 
same  time.  Where  power  is  needed  only 
at  infrequent  intervals  for  some  one  or 
two  purposes,  and  where  water  power  is 
not  available,  it  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  farm  power;  but  where  there 
is  water  power  at  hand,  it  will  pay  to 
develop  it  as  a  matter  of  economy  and 
convenience. 

Co-operation  among  farmers  is  becom- 
ing more  general  and  practical  because 
of  its  mutual  helpfulness  and  conveni- 
ence, and  its  application  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  water  power  would  prove 
an  advance  step  that  would  solve  some 
puzzling  farm  problems. 

Throughout  the  agricultural  sections 
there  are  hundreds  of  falls,  of  unutilized 
dams  and  abandoned  mill  sites,  and  other 
hundreds  of  sizable  streams,  which  could 
readily  be  put  to  profitable  use  either  by 
individual  private  owners  or  groups  of 
owners.  There  are  groups  of  large  farms, 
and  small  ones,  too,  that  could  advan- 
tageously co-operate  in  installing  and 
using  a  water-power  plant  established  on 
such  power  sites,  where  it  would  be  easy  to 


tically  without  attention,  and  could  be 
located  at  long  distances  from  the  com- 
munity of  farms  using  the  power. 

This  idea  is  merely  an  expansion  of 
the  farmer's  telephone-line  idea,  and  it 
is  quite,  if-  not  more,  feasible  and  prac- 
tical. If  not  considered  as  a  corporate 
investment,  and  as  such  it  would  pay 
large  dividends  in  money  saved  as  well 
as  earned,  it  would  be  equally  desirable 
and  valuable  as  a  local  convenience.  For 
with  a  plant  of  from  twenty  to  forty,  or 
fifty  if  required,  horse  power,  enough 
power  would  be  furnished  to  the  in- 
dividual farm  motors  to  do  all  the 
miscellaneous  sawing,  grinding,  cutting, 
pumping,  thrashing,  husking,  shredding, 
separating,  elevating,  ensilage  cutting, 
baling  and  other  motor  work  of  a  large 
neighborhood  or  community,  as  well  as 
furnishing  electric  lights  and  heat  for 
the  farmhouses.  In  one  instance  in  the 
writer's  knowledge  an  ordinary-sized 
electric  heater  takes  the  place  of  two 
large  "base-burning"  coal  stoves  and  heats 
two  large  rooms,  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet, 
easily  at  seventy-five  degrees  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  zero,  and  with  a  cur- 
rent supplied  by  water  power.  The  coal 
bill  is  eliminated  here  and  the  heating  of 
the  house,  upstairs  and  down,  cqjte  prac- 
tically nothing,  since  it  is  simpjp  inci- 
dental to  the  main  uses  of  tht^airrent 
that  furnishes  power  for  the  heavy  work. 
So  also  is  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
buildings — house,   stables   and  dairy. 

The  onlv  cost  worth  considering  is  the 


Fig.  3— Water-Power  Plant  -With 
Good  Head  of  Water 


dynamos,  driven  by  the  water  turbine, 
now  in  use,  run  year  in  and  out  without 
stopping,  with  practically  no  attention  or 
expense. 

Certainly  the  water-power  scheme  in 
connection  with  electric  transmission  is 
worth  development  in  thousands  of  cases 
where  conditions  are  reasonably  favorable. 

The  housewife,  too,  should  be  an  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  its  application,  for 
a  tiny  motor  of  a  fractional  horse  power 
conveniently  placed  will  lighten  many  of 
her  hardest  labors — by  running  the  sew- 
ing machine,  the  -  churn,  the  washer,  the 
clothes  wringer,  the  coffee  and  spice 
mills,  the  meat  chopper,  and  provide  hot 
plates  for  irons,  as  well  as  doing  the 
cooking  in  summer,  and  winter,  too,  for 
that  matter. 

A  small  brook  may  be  dammed  and  a 
pond  or  reservoir  established  that  will 
give  a  head  to  drive  a  turbine.  Where 
the  flow  is  light  the  reservoir  should  be 
made  proportionately  larger  to'collect  a 
body  of  water  during  the  night  to  run  the 
plant  through  the  day.  Additional  fall 
can  be  secured  in  some  locations  by  plac- 
ing the  power  house  farther  down  the 
stream  and  conducting  the  water  down 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  it  by  an 
open  wooden  flume,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1 
and  2.  A  natural  pocket  or  depression 
may  be  found  along  most  brooks  that 
will  answer  for  a  reservoir  by  "backing 
up"  the  water. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  plant 
located  near  the  dam  and  connected  with 
an  open  wooden  flume  and  with  a  ver- 
tical turbine.  This  is  an  excellent  plan 
where  the  fall  is  from  three  to  six  feet 
with  a  good  supply  of  water.  With  this 
type  of  turbine  the  generator  or  dynamo 
may  be  placed  overhead  and  driven  by  a 
bevel  gear.  The  foundation  of  the  power 
house  should  be  of  stone  or  concrete, 
with  heavy  timber  bases  for  the  turbine 
and  dynamo,  to  insure  steady  running 
without  jar  or  vibration. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  ground  plan  of  a 
similar  plant  with  a  belt-driven  dynamo. 
A  breakwater  must  be  built  at  the  power 
house,  as  indicated,  to  prevent  ice  and 
debris  gathering  or  lodging  across  the 
outlet  or  tail  race.   The  dam  should  have 


The  next  number  will  be  the 4  greatest  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside  ever  issued 


an  apron  of  concrete  or  planks  protected 
with  concrete,  to  prevent  wearing  and 
washing  by  the  flow  over  the  spillway. 
A  heavy  boom  is  placed  across  the  en- 
trance to  the  racks,  to  guard  against 
floating  rubbish,  and  close-barred  racks 
must  be  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  flume, 
to  catch  leaves  and  small  stuff  that  might 
clog  the  wheel.  A  heavy  gate  or  stop 
log  is  set  inside  the  racks,  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  water  or  to  cut  it  off  entirely. 

Where  there  is  the  opportunity  to  get 
a  good  head  of  water,  the  plant  and  con- 
nection may  be  cheaply  built,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  The  flume  in  this  case  may  be 
of  sewer  pipe  of  the  proper  size,  or  a 
square  wooden  flume  heavily  coated  with 
some  wood  preservative  may  be  used 
instead.  This  drawing  shows  a  vertical 
turbine  with  a  direct  belt  drive,  which  is 
cheaper  than  the  bevel  gear.  With  the 
closed-flume  arrangement  the  power 
house  may  be  located  at  any  reasonable 
distance  from  the  dam  or  head  of  water. 

The  larger  the  flow  and  the  greater 
the  head  of  water,  the  smaller  the  turbine 
required  to  produce  a  given  horse  power ; 
the  less  the  flow  and  the  lower  the  head 
of  water,  the  larger  the  wheel  needed. 
That  is,  where  the  indicated  flow  and 
head  would  normally  produce  ten-horse 
power  with  a  wheel  of  that  capacity,  a 
larger  wheel  would  produce  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  horse  power. 

The  cost  of  turbines  runs  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  ten- 
horse  power,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  twenty ;  two  hundred  for  a 
thirty-horse  power,  With  proportionate 
prices  for  intermediate  powers.  Motors 
cost  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  for 
one-fourth-horse  power,  forty  dollars  for 
one  half,  forty-five  dollars  for  one ;  sev- 
enty-five dollars  for  two,  one  hundred 
dollars  for  five,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  dollars  for  ten,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars for  fifteen  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  for  a  twenty-horse 
power.  A  ten-horse  power  will  make  a 
plaything  of  an  ordinary  grain-thrashing 
machine,  and  one  to  three  horse  power 
is  all  that  w-ould  be  required  for  most 
other  machines  used  on  the  farm,  with 
one-half-horse  power  in  the  dairy  and 
one-fourth-horse  power  in  the  house.  By 
the  use  of  shafting  all  of  the  cutting  and 
grinding  and  repair-shop  tools  may  be 
run  with  one  motor. 

The  wires  for  transmission  of  power, 
and  poles  to  carry  them,  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  current  to  be  carried  and 
the  distance  from  the  plant  to  the  point 
of  use.  R.  M.  Wixans. 

The  Country  Life  Commissior 

President:  Roosevelt's  appointment  oi 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  country  life  in  the  United 
States  has  brought  out  no  little  jest  and 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  sundry  editors 
and  contributors  in  the  agricultural  press 
at  large.  Doubtless  nine  tenths  of  such 
contributions  are  characterized  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  burlesque  and 
piquancy.  Almost  with  one  accord  these 
writers  agree  in  claiming  that  the  farmer 
lias  taken  care  of  himself,  that  he  is  all 
competent  to  do  so,  and  that  he  will 
come  out  all  right  without  the  assistance 
of  the  President. 

Most  of  these  ironical  letters  have  come 
from  those  who  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed ideas  on  the  very  subjects  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President's  commission, 
tf  one  man  finds  it  advisable  to  publish 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  better- 
ment of  farm  life,  is  there  anything 
ludicrous  in  the  President's  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  make  a  systematic 
canvass  of  every  man's  ideas  on  that 
very  subject,  and  to  have  the  consensus 
of  opinion  published  in  the  report  of 
.^uch  committee? 

At  the  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  Farm- 
ers' Institute  a  committee  of  five  com- 
petent farmers  was  appointed  to  make  a 
report  on  this  subject  before  the  insti- 
tute. Their  concise  discussion  of  the 
sundry  items  designated  by  the  "Country 
Life  Commission"  was  such  as  to  lead 
the  farmer  to  a  more  stable  appreciation 
of  his  advantages  and  to  a  keener  reali- 
zation of  his  necessity  for  improvement. 
When  thousands  of  such  reports  have 
been  collected,  representing  every  status 
of  country  life,  a  publication  edited  from 
^uch  data  ought  to  be  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  the  sporadic  notions  of  a 
few.  , 

President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  sim- 
ilar commissions  to  investigate  other 
phases  of  American  life;  it  seems  to  be- 
liis  method  of  bringing  such  matters  to 
the  more  careful  and  systematic  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people.  The  writer 
is  one  of  a  few,  at  least,  who  doesn't 
see  any  joke  in  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission. Geo.  P.  Williams. 

If  you  want  to  spend  your  spare  time 
saving  money  yon  should  join  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  Million  Club.  It  means 
money  in  your  pocket  from  the  very  day 
you  join.  Write  for  information,  and 
our  Big  Reward  List,  containing  three 
hundred  illustrations. 


An  Easily  Made  Concrete-Block 

Machine 

Upos  every  farm  there  is  use  for  a1 
number  of  hollow,  concrete  bqildii 
blocks  in  the  construction  of  verandas, 
foundation  walls  for  buildings,  or  even 
the  entire  building.  The  concrete  build- 
ing block  serves  as  a  cheap  and  everlast- 
ing building  material,  one  that  is  fire 
proof,  frost  proof  and  always  ready  to 
use. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  simple  ma- 
chine described  you  will  note  that  the 
main  part  of  the  mold  is  constructed  of 
four  boards ;  those  for  the  sides  are 
eight  by  twenty-two  inches  and  one  inch 
thick  (you  require  two  of  these),  and  for 
the  two  ends  cut  two  boards  eight  by 
eight  inches.  To  make  the  hollow  in  the 
block,  cut  two  four-by-four  pieces  twenty 
inches  long,  also  two  pieces  eight  inches 
long;  saw  with  a  square  miter  at  the 
corners,  so  they  will  be  exactly  eight  by 
twenty  inches  when  placed  together,  out- 
side measurements. 

Now  place  the  four-by-four  pieces  in  a 
vise  and  plane  off  two  corners  until 
they  are  half-round ;  smooth  them  up 
and  plane  down  until  they  are  exactly 
four  inches  wide  and  two  and  one  half 
inches  thick.  Three-by-four-inch  lumber 
can  be  used,  but  best  results  are  secured 
by  planing  down  the  larger  size  to  the 
required  thickness. 

Nail  these  pieces  in  the  center  of  the 
two  sides  and  ends  of  the  machine, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  leaves 
two  inches  above  and  below  the  oval 
strips  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
mold. 

As  the  sides  of  the  mold  overlap  the 
ends,  the  width  of  same,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  set  the  oval  strips  on  the  sides 
in  one  inch  from  each  eiid  when  nailing 
to  the  sides  of  the  mold. 
The  sides  and  ends  of :  the  mold  are 
I  now   fastened   together  with   hinges  at 
|  three   corners,   so  they  will  fold  Vack, 
|  away  from  the  completed  work,  as  illus- 
trated.   The  fourth  corner  is  fitted  with 
a  hook  and  eyelet,  which  is  hooked  when 
the  block  is  being  molded  and  then  un- 
hooked and  the  mold  folded  back  from 
the   work,   thus   avoiding   injuring  the 
block  while  it  is  "green." 

The  mold,  or  machine,  is  set  upon  a 
"pallet,"  or  a  piece  of  board  the  size 
of  the  machine  or  a  trifle  larger.  This 
is  placed  level  on  the  ground  and  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  mold.  After  the  block 
is  molded,  the  completed  work  is  left  on 
the  "pallet"  to  dry.  You  do  not  have  to 
move  it,  as  you  fold  the  machine  back 
and  leave  the  work  as  molded  to  dry. 
*This  avoids  all  danger  of  breakage,  as 
*-=ven  an  experienced  workman  will  injure 
1  "green"  concrete  in  moving  it.  Until 
dry  and  cured,  concrete  has  no  more 
strength  than  wet  sand,  and  while  you 
must  have  a  "pallet,"  or  bottom  board, 
for  each  block  you  mold  in  a  day,  yet  by 
not  moving  the  work  while  drying  you 
produce  more  and  better  work. 

The  block  illustrated  has  practically 
the  same  hollow  or  "dead  air"  space  as 
any  block  made ;  it  has  no  core,  conse- 
quently can  be  manufactured  with  greater 
ease  and  rapidity,  and  you'  can  tamp  the 
concrete  into  the  mold  tightly,  thus  pro- 
ducing  a  block  of  greater  density,  which 
makes  it  not  only  stronger  and  more 
durable,  but  also  more  apt  to  resist  the 
penetration  of  moisture. 

The  hollow  space  on  the  four  sides 
of  the  block  makes  it  easier  to  handle 
and  lay  in  the  wall. 

This  block  is  molded  face  down,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  .when  you  desire 
to  use  a  richer  mixture  of  mortar  for 


and  then  wet  to  the  consistency  of  damp 
sand  while  in  this  state  pack  into  the 
mold,  tamping  it  down  as  hard  as  .pos- 
sible. 

After  the  blocks  are  molded,  they 
should  be  left  on  the  "pallet"  for  at  least 
forty-eight  hours;  they  may  then  be 
piled  up  to  finish  "curing."  During  this 
time  they  should  be  wet  several  times, 
so  as  to  retard  the  drying  process  if 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  for  when^ 
concrete  "cures"  or  hardens  too  fast  it 
is  very  liable  to  crumble ;  again,  when 
it  requires  from  two  to  three  weeks 
-for  the  final  hardening  process,  it  is 
strong  and  everlasting,  constantly  grow- 
ing stronger  with  age. 

It  is  best,  after  the  blocks  have  been 
on  the  "pallets"  about  forty-eight  'hours, 
to  pile  them  up  where  the  wind  may  reach 
them  freely  until  ready  to  use.  This 
gives  you  the  "pallets"  to  use  again,  and 
will  produce  blocks  that  cannot  help  but 
be  a  success  if  you  have  followed  the 
instructions  given. 

In  case  the  boards  which  you  have 
used  for  the  machine  and  "pallets"  are 
inclined  to  warp,  brace  them  with  cleats 
on  the  outside.  This  is  always  best 
when  building,  as  the  moisture  is  apt  to 
warp  the  material  used  for  the  machine 
if  not  protected. 

You  can  also  produce  better  work  and 
your  mold  will  not  be  so  liable  to  warp 
if  you  coat  it  with  two  or  three  good 
coats  of  shellac  before  using. 

Any  farmer  or  home  builder  can,  with 
this  simple  machine,  which  he  can  con- 
struct in  a  few  hours  at  slight  cost, 
produce  a  most  excellent  hollow  concrete 
block  and  one  that  will  be  easily  laid 
in  the  wall  and  will  give  the  best  satis- 
faction at  the  minimum  of  expense. 

A.  A.  Houghton'. 

Some  Queries  Answered 

Aresidfxt  of  Clark  County,  Ohio,  has 
been  exercising  his  mind  some,  and 
he  asks  us  to  tell  him  what  we  think  of 
his  cogitations.  He  thinks  that  railway 
companies  should  be  compelled  to  use 
some  kind  of  a  machine  for  burning 
what  is  called  a  fire  guard,  a  wide  space 
on  each  side  of  their  roads,  to  prevent 
the  frequent  fires  started  by  the  engines. 

Such  a  machine  could  be  used  in  com- 
paratively few  sections,  and  has  been 
proved  impractical.  Farmers  whose  land 
adjoins  railways  should  aim  to  grow  such 
crops  along  these  railways  as  are  easily 
protected  from  fires.  Not  many  farm- 
ers would  plant  potatoes  in  a  creek  bot- 
tom that  is  likely  to  be  overflowed  half 
a  dozen  times  during  the  summer,  yet 
hundreds  will  grow  crops  of  hay  along 
the  railways,  stack  the  hay  in  the  field 
and  leave  a  nice  growth  of  aftermath 
to  lead  a  fire  to  the  stacks.  They  will 
stack  wheat  and  oats  near  the  roads 
and  make  no  attempt  to  protect  the 
stacks  against  fire.  No  good  farmer 
does  this,  but  the  hard-up  and  the  happy- 
go-lucky  sorts  do. 

His  plan  of  having  a  very  small  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  house  well,  to  pre- 
vent trash  from  getting  into  it,  is  very 
good,  but  one  should  also  know  that  no 
impure  water  from  a  distance  gets  into 
it  and  that  the  drainage  of  foul  surface 
water  is  good.  The  surrounding  surface 
must  be  clean,  free  from  mud  puddles 
and  cesspools,  or  the  water  in  the  well 
will  not  be  pure. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  his  well  fixed 
very  nicely  for  keeping  out  earthworms 
and  other  insects  and  trash.  It  is  bricked 
up  in  the  ordinary  way  to  eight  feet  of 
the  surface,  and  from  there  to  two  feet 
above  the  surface  the  brjeks  are  laid  in 


Cement-Block  Machine  showing  the  machine  and  the  complete  block  as  molded 
with  the  face  down,  and  the  block  in  position  as  laid  in  the  wall,  showing  hollow 
construction  without  loss  of  strength. 


the  face  of  the  block  or  to  color  the 
face  of  the  block.  If  you  desire  a  panel 
face  to  the  block,  you  can  easily  cut  some 
quarter  round,  tattering  at  the  corners, 
so  the  four  pieces  will  just  lay  inside 
the  mold ;  this  is  not  nailed  in  place,  as 
the  concrete  will  hold  it  securely.  This 
molding  is.  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
machine  resting  on  the  "pallet,"  the  con- 
crete is  tamped  in,  and  when  the  ma- 
chine is  removed  from  the  block,  the 
I  molding  can  be  taken  out  from  the  con- 
!  crcte,  thus  leaving  a  neat  panel  to  the 
:  face  of  the  block.  Any  molding  you 
wish  may  be  employed  in  the  manner 
described. 

The  best  mixture  for  this  work  is  one 
part  of  cement,  two  parts  of  sand  and 
four  parts  of  gravel.     Mix   while  dry. 


cement  and  a  perfectly  tight  wall  made. 
The  cover  is  well  made  and  fits  snugly 
on  the  top,  and  not  a  bug  or  worm  can 
get  into  it.  After  sixteen  years'  use  the 
bottom  was  examined  and  found  to  be 
perfectly  clean,  and  the  water  is  always 
clear.  It  pays  to  make  the  house  well 
safe  from  trash  and  insects,  yet  not  one 
in  a  hundred  is. 

As  he  says,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  remove 
the  eggs  of  the  bot  fly  from  the  hairs  on 
a  horse.  I  very  much  doubt  that  wct- 
ing  them  with  kerosene  will  destroy 
them,  unless  the  kerosene  is  quite  warm, 
and  then  it  might  remove  the  hair,  also. 
They  may  be  scraped  or  clipped  off, 
and  when  this  is  done  the  eggs  should 
be  burned. 

The    man's   method    of   ridding  dairy 


herds  of  the  little  black  flies  that  annoy 
cattle  so  much  is  impractical.  Skilful 
dairymen  are  not  troubled  by  this  pest 
very  much.  The  cows  are  brought  into 
a  stable  that  can  quickly  be  darkened, 
and  are  sprayed  with  one  of  the  many 
tiy  killers  now  in  common  use.  This 
kills  the-  flies  that  are  on  them,  then  the 
stable  is  darkened,  and  milking  is  done 
in  quietness  and  peace. 

In  my  own  stable  I  use  clear  kerosene, 
because  it  is  easily  obtained.  I  rather 
think  the  crude  article  would  be  quite 
as  efficient,  probably  more  so,  while  it 
would  be  much  cheaper.  I  use  a  tin 
sprayer  that  cost  thirty-five  cents,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  oil  comes  out  in 
the  form  of  a  mist.  I  note  that  it  kills 
some  of  the  flies,  while  others  recover 
and  fly  away.  Whether  these  die  soon 
afterward,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  fog 
or  mist  produced  by  the  sprayer  drives 
the  flies  from  the  stable  quickly,  and 
the  cow  is  pestered  no  more  with  them 
while  I  am  milking.  I  am  asked  if  the 
fog  or  mist  does  not  impart  a  flavor 
of  kerosene  to  the  milk.  I  have  never 
noticed  any  such  flavor,  and  others  who 
use  the  milk  have  never  mentioned  it, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  particular 
about  flavors.  Fred  Grundy. 

The  Solution  of  the  Packing 
Problem 

Much  fault  has  recently  been  found  in 
various  markets  about  the  quality  of 
apples  sent  in  barrels  from  the  northern 
apple  regions.  Professor  Massey  wrote 
me  from  Maryland  that  the  only  apples 
he  could  find  in  his  markets  as  "New 
York  State"  fruit  were  simply  a  lot  of 
cider  apples  and  rubbish.  At  one  of  the 
last  meetings  of  the  Niagara  Farmers' 
Club  a  member  told  of  having  found  in 
a  North  Carolina  city  these  "New  York 
State"  apples  that  surely  were  a  reproach 
and  discredit  to  the  packer.  Other  mem- 
bers denied,  however,  that  these  apples 
came  from  western  New  York.  Willard 
Hopkins,  one  of  the  princes  among  or- 
chardists,  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head  by  saying  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  not  so  much  -  in  the  packing 
as  in  the  production.  If  we  raise  good 
fruit  we  will  have  no  poor  stuff  to  pack, 
and  good  packing  comes  easy. 

President  Cornell  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  in  his  annual  address, 
asserted  that  "we  are  up  to  date  in 
methods  of  production  and  in  harvesting, 
but  we  are  weak  when  it  comes  to  pack- 
ing." This  -  is  hardly  in  line  with  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  so  far  as  production 
is  concerned.  A  Hudson  River  Valley 
orchardist  at  the  same  meeting  com- 
plained that  in  his  region  there  was 
hardly  one  apple  in  twenty  that  was  free 
from  worms,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead.  We  may  as 
well  confess  it.  The  last  year's  crop 
of  apples  all  over  western  New  York  was 
about  the  wormiest  lot  of  fruit  that  we 
have  had  in  many  years.  If  we  are  "up 
to  date"  in  methods  of  production  we 
will  have  as  yet  much  to  learn  and  to 
improve  before  we  can  lay  claim  to  being 
a  full  and  unqualified  success  as  fruit 
growers. 

As  to  packing,  it  is  true  that  few, 
comparatively,  yet  pack  dishonestly — in 
other  words,  either  dump  a  crate  of  cider 
apples  into  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  or 
put  up  a  low  grade  of  fruit  generally 
and  try  to  palm  it  off  on  the  purchaser 
for  A  No.  1  fruit.  Most  of  the  poor 
packing,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  grower  has  produced  a  low  quality 
of  fruit  all  through  and  has  lost  his  ap- 
preciation and  measure,  of  the  true  stan- 
dard of  good  fruit.  It  is  so  with  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  too.  The  first 
thing  we  will  have  to  do  is  to  try  to 
produce  better  stuff.  The  packing  will 
then  solve  itself.  T.  Greiner. 

For  the  Farmer  to  Think  About 

Habits  that  are  not  formed  do  not 
have  to  be  broken. 

The  promise  voluntarily  given  should 
be  voluntarily  filled. 

Iowa  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
thousand  women  who  own  and  manage 
farms. 

Some  people  arc  not  fools  at  all.  We 
merely  think  they  are  because  they  arc 
different. 

Great  men  take  part  in  little  thing* 
Little  men  seldom  have  a  part  in  the 
great  ones. 

The  man  who  is  doing  the  most  good 
is  also  doing  a  little  harm  and  making 
some  mistakes. 

When  you  see  that  work  is  beginning 
to  tell  on  your  wife  it  is  time  to  tell 
her  to  let  others  help. 

Do  not  become  discouraged  because 
so  many  of  your  experiments  are  fail- 
ures. They  merely  show  what  not  to 
do,  which  is  just  as  important  to  know 
as  what  to  do. 

William  J.  Burtscher. 


See  Our  Special  Offers  on  the  Other  Side  of  This  Picture 


Around  the  Farm 

Items  of  Interest  and  Value  to  the  Progressive  Farmer 


Selection  and  Testing  of 
Seed  Corn 

In  obtaining  seed  corn  from  places  at 
a  distance  it  is  always  best  to  secure 
it  in  the  ear,  because  in  this  form  it 
can  be  picked  over,  judged  and  all  ears 
that  are  not  suited  for  planting  may  be 
thrown  aside,  while  if  it  is  shelled  no 
such  selection  can  be  made. 

The  selection  of  seed  corn  by  the 
farmer  from  his  own  crop  is  generally 
accomplished  in  one  of  three  ways : 
First,  by  picking  out  the  seed  after  the 
corn  has  been  cribbed;  second,  by  se- 
lecting the  best  ears  while  gathering, 
and  third,  by  going  into  the  field  before 
harvesting  time  and  selecting  the  most 
•desirable  ears.  Of  these  three  ways  my 
experience  has  shown  the  last  to  be  the 
best,  because  a  better  selection  can  be 
made  when  that  is  the  only  aim  in  view 
and  when  the  entire  plant,  and  not  simply 
the  ear,  can  be  considered.  Whatever 
the  method,  more  seed  than  is  really 
needed  should  be  selected,  in  order  that 
a  second  "weeding  out"  of  the  poorest 
ears  just  before  planting  may  still  leave 
enough  good  seed. 

On  our  farm  we  have  tried  still  an- 
other method  for  obtaining  the  best  seed 
corn — namely,  to  grow  it  in  a  special 
plot  of  ground.  We  used  the  following 
method :  Take  any  number  of  selected 
ears — say  fifty,  for  example — and  plant 
them  in  fifty  separate  parallel  rows,  one 
ear  to  the  row.  This  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  plot  of  ground  to  be  at  least 
fifty  corn  rows  wide,  and  it  should  be 
long  enough  for  the  planting  of  about 
two  thirds  of  an  ear  in  each  row.  If 
possible,  this  ground  should  be  as  far 
removed  from  other  fields  of  corn  as 
can  be,  to  prevent  outside  pollination. 
To  further  protect  from  foreign  pollen 
we  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  take 
the*  remaining  one  third  of  the  selected 
corn  and  use  it  to  plant  a  border  around 
the  breeding  plot.  Before  the  pollen 
matures  every  alternate  row  is  detas- 
seled,  to  prevent  self  or  close  pollina- 
tion ;  also  any  stalks  in  the  rest  of  the 
rows  that  are  imperfect  to  a-  marked 
degree  in  any  way  should  be  detasseled. 

All  the  seemingly  good  ears  from  good 
stalks,  in  good  position  on  the  stalk, 
should  be  gathtred  from  the  detasseled 
rows.  Out  of  all  *-hese  ears  first  pick 
out  the  best  ones  for  next  year's  breed- 
ing plot.  From  that  regaining  the  best 
ears  can  be  selected  for  next  season's 
seed  corn  for  the  main  crop. 

In  regard  to  the  type  of  eai  to  select 
for  seed  the  following  points  ar,^  essen- 
tial: The  main  object 
in  view  is  the  produc- 
tion of  as  large  a 
quantity  of  grain  to 
I  he  ear  as  possible; 
the  ear  should  be 
cylindrical  in  shape, 
about  ten  inches  in 
length  and  seven  and 
one  half  inches  in 
circumference.  Both 
ends  should  Be  well 
filled  out  with  large 
kernels.  The  rows  of 
kernels,  as  well  as  the 
kernels  themselves, 
should  be  closely 
pressed  together,  in 
order  that  the  ear  will 
be  compact  and  solid. 
Each  ear  can  be  read- 
ily tested  for  weight 
by  weighing  the  entire 
ear  first  and  then  the 
shelled  corn  obtained 
from  it.  The  grain 
should  constitute  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  whole 
ear.  The  kernels 
should  be  as  nearly 
uniform  in  size  as 
possible,  to  insure  a 
good,  even  stand ;  they 
should  be  wedge. shaped. 

The  vitality  of  the 
corn  should  always 
be  tested.  Improper  drying  and  storing 
away  of  seed  corn  very  often  lowers  the 
vitality  of  the  seed,  but  if  it  is  thor- 
oughly cured  and  kept  dry  no  injury  is 
likely  to  take  place.  We  have  found  it 
a  very  satisfactory  method  to  string  the 
corn  and  tie  it  up  in  the  barn,  provided 
it  is  well  covered.  In  the  spring,  be- 
fore planting  time,  every  ear  should  be 
tested,  especially  when  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  its  vitality.  We  have  a  box  fixed 
for  this  purpose;  it  is  four  feet  long 
by  three  feet  wide  by  six  inches  deep. 


We  have  bored  holes  through  the  sides 
two  inches  from  the  bottom  and  two  and 
one  half  inches  apart ;  through  these 
holes  we  have  stretched  fine  wire,  both 
lengthways  and  crossways,  thus  divid- 
ing the  box  into  two-and-one-half-inch 
squares.  At  one  end  these  rows  of 
squares  are  numbered ;  along  one  side 
the  squares  in  each  row  are  numbered. 
When  ready  to  test  the  corn,  we  get 
enough  moist,  rich  dirt  to  fill  the  box 
up  even  with  the  wire ;  next  we  num- 
ber the  ears  to  be  tested.  For  example, 
the  first  ear  is  marked  ear  one,  row  one ; 
the  next,  ear  two,  row  one.  When  we 
have  enough  for  the  first  row,  the  first 
ear  in  the  second  row  is  marked  ear 
one,   row  two,  and  so  on.     When  the 


right  on  the  ground,  thus  saving  the 
labor  of  hauling. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  soil  of 
average  fertility  has  enough  potash,  ni- 
trogen and  phosphoric  acid  to  give  sev- 
eral hundred  grain  crops  in  succession 
if  we  can  only  get  them  out.  By  return- 
ing to  the  soil  a  liberal  supply  of  vege- 
table matter,  humus  is  formed,  and  in 
that  we  have  presented  to  us  the  key  by 
which  to  unlock  Nature's  storehouse  and 
get  for  our  benefit  the  agricultural  wealth 
lying  dormant  therein.  Where  it  is  in- 
tended to  employ  green  crops  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  farm-yard  manure,  such 
legumes  as  clover,  peas,  vetches,  etc.,  are 
the  most  desirable.  While  they  enrich 
the  surface  soil  by  drawing  up  mineral 


Two  Best  Ears 


ears  are  all  numbered,  take  four  or  five 
grains  from  different  parts  of  each  ear 
and  plant  them  in  the  square  with  the 
corresponding  number.  In  this  box  we 
can  test  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  ears  at  one  time.  Of  course,  the 
box  can  be  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  case 
may  demand.  Logan  Owen. 

Green  Crops  as  Fertilizers 

W^hen  judiciously  practised,  the  plow- 
"  ing  under  of  green  crops  is  a  valu- 
able means  of  restoring,  maintaining  or 
increasing  soil  fertility.  According  to 
the  writings  of  Cato,  Pliny,  Virgil  and 
others,  this  fact  was  recognized  in  the 
farming  operations  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  before  the  Christian  era.    It  has, 


food  from  the  subsoil,  they  also  possess 
the  power  of  taking  up  the  free  nitrogen 
from  the  air  in  large  quantities.  A  fair 
crop  of  clover  gathers  in  its  stalks,  leaves 
and  roots,  in  each  acre,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  pounds  of  nitrogen,  forty- 
six  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  of  potash. 
Of  course,  by  this  method  we  lose  a 
crop,  but  the  land  is  cleaned  and  in  good 
heart  and  tilth  for  succeeding  crops. 

I  have  in  mind  a  very  successful 
farmer  and  institute  lecturer  who  works 
two  farms,  the  outlying  one  being  nearly 
a  mile  from  home.  It  being  too  far  to 
draw  manure  to  the  latter,  he  keeps  up 
its  fertility  by  plowing  in  green  crops. 


correctness  of  the  following  table  giving 
the  fertilizing  value  of  plowing  down  of 
clover  at  different  stages  of  development : 

Plants,  5  to  7  inches  high,  $21.94  per  acre 

Plants,  12  to  14  inches  high,    34.64  per  acre 

Plants,    blooming,   37.06  per  acre 

Plants,    matured,   43.96  per  acre 

This  may  be  very  well  illustrated  by 
relating  the  experience  of  a  neighbor. 
After  cutting  a  field  of  clover  for  hay, 
he  allowed  sheep  to  .pasture  on  one  half 
of  it,  reserving  the  other  part,  from 
which  he  took  a  second  crop  of  hay. 
The  following  season  he  noticed  his 
grain  crop  was  decidedly  better  on  the 
part  that  had  the  two  crops  of  hay  taken 
off  it:  The  next  year  he  cut  another 
field  for  hay ;  from  half  the  field  he  took 
off  a  second  crop,  the  other  side  he  let 
mature.  He  found  that  between  the  time 
of  taking  off  the  second  crop  of  hay  and 
the  maturing  of  the  other  side  that  the 
root  extent  of  clover  had  doubled  on  the 
growing  crop,  and  that  the  increase  of 
nitrogen  was  as  eight  to  five.  The  most 
that  the  maturing  crop  of  clover  loses 
is  the  sap,  which  is  only  water,  w-hile 
the  risk  of  souring  the  soil  by  plowing 
under  at  an  earlier  stage  is  obviated. 

On  land  intended  for  grain  crops, 
where  green  manuring  is  practised,  the 
plowing  should  be  done  at  least  a  month 
before  seeding,  for  if  the  land  is  worked 
up  and  sown  immediately,  the  green  stuff 
will  not  have  decayed,  but  will  be  heat- 
ing to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  very 
detrimental,  if  not  entirely  ruinous,  to 
the  crop.  In  the  case  of  hoed  crops, 
however,  I  -  have  found  the  opposite 
course  to  give  very  satisfactory  returns. 
The  fermentation  going  on  beneath  the 
surface  warms  up  the  soil  and  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  to  force  a  rapid  growth 
very  desirable  in  such  crops. 

On  wet  low  lands  an  endeavor  to  em- 
ploy green  manuring  has  frequently  re- 
sulted in  failure.  Why  this  system  should 
be  beneficial  to  some  coils  and  not  to 
others  is  a  problem  to  many.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  shown  that  the  full 
benefit  of  green  crops  as  manure  is  only 
realized  where  there  is  sufficient  lime  in 
the  soil.  Calcareous  soils,  however  they 
have  become  exhausted,  soon  have  their 
fertility  restored  when  put  under  a 
•thorough  course  of  treatment  in  which 
green  crops  at  proper  intervals  are  re- 
turned to  them.    J.  Hugh  McKenney. 

Getting  a  Stand  of  Clover 

TThe  common  practise  of  sowing  clover 
with  wheat  or  oats  often  fails  on  ac- 


Six  Corn  Exhibits  at  the  Minnesota  Industrial  Contest 

The  Minnesota  industrial  Contest,  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  College  Extension  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  held  in  St. 
Paul,  December  29,  30  and  31,  1906,  was  a  pronounced  success.  There  were  over  eight  hundred  entries  and  some  most  excellent  exhibits  in  all 
classes.  About  thirty  counties  have  taken  up  the  Industrial  Contest  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendents,  and  between  four 
and  five  thousand  boys  and  girls  have  taken  part  during  the  year.  In  the  counties  the  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  super- 
intendents. A  contest  is  held  in  the  county,  where  prizes  are  subscribed  by  local  business  men.  Those  winning  any  of  the  first  six  places  in  any 
of  the  classes  of  the  county  contest  may  compete  in  the  state  contest,  where  about  four  hundred  cash  prizes,  amounting  to  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  are  offered  by  business  men  in  the  Twin  Cities. 


however,  been  comparatively  recent  that 
scientific  data  have  been  available  show- 
ing conclusively  the  value  of  this  method 
or  in  what  cases  it  should  be  avoided. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  had 
for  its  prime  object  the  improvement  of 
light,  sandy  soils  by  incorporating  humus 
and  securing  a  cheap  supply  of  available 
nitrogen.  On  such  lands  little  live  stock 
is  carried,  consequently  the  supply  of 
farm-yard  manure  is  likely  to  be  some- 
what limited.  Moreover,  there  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  fertilizing  material 


As  an  instance,  a  ten-acre  field  was  sown 

at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre  '  count  of  dry,  hot  weather,  which  is  very 

apt  to  come  at  harvest 
time.  The  ripening 
grain  exhausts  the 
moisture  in  the  soil 
very  rapidly,  and  when 
it  is  cut  the  clover  is 
in  poor  condition  to 
stand  the  exposure  to 
the  hot  sunshine. 

I  had  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a 
stand  of  clover  in  the 
ordinary  way  that  I 
gave  up  sowing  with 
grain. 

I  follow  corn  with 
clover,  and  prepare  the 
ground  by  cultivation 
and  harrowing  in  the 
spring,  just  before 
time  to  sow  the  clover 
seed. 

The  spring  of  190S 
was  so  continuously 
wet  that  I  could  not 
get  a  chance  to  culti- 
vate the  ground,  so 
after  waiting  just  as 
long  as  I  could,  '  I 
sowed  the  seed  on 
the  uncultivated  corn 
ground. 

It  looked  like  pretty 
shabby  farming,  but 
it  was  the  best  I 
could  do,  and  it  re- 
sulted in  a  good  stand 
of  clover  which  was  not  injured  by  the  , 
hot,  dry  weather. 

Some  people  objec-t  to  this  plan  because 
they  say  that  they  lose  the  use  of  the 
land  for  one  season.  This  is  partly  true, 
but  I  would  rather  lose  the  use  of  the 
land  one  year  than  lose  my  seed  and  a 
crop  of  clover,  too. 

My  chief  object  in  sowing  clover  is  to 
get  a  crop  of  clover.  I  can  afford  to  let 
the  land  lie  idle  a  short  time,  better  than 
I  can  afford  to  let  it  permanently  lose 
its  fertility.  Court  W.  Ranslow. 


with  peas,  which  on  reaching  full  growth, 
were  plowed  in.  The  land  was  rolled, 
cultivated  and  harrowed  thoroughly,  after 
which  it  was  sown  to  wheat.  The  fol- 
lowing season  he  thrashed  four  hundred 
and  twenty  bushels  of  marketable  grain 
that  tested  sixty-three  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  . 

A  practical  question  often  asked  in 
this  connection  is :  "When  should  clover 
or  other  green  crops  be  plowed  to  get 
the  best  results?"  All  the  information 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  points  to  the 
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Investment  of  Farm  Profits 

Part  III.  Investment  of  Surplus  Income  in  Sound  Securities — By  Robert  W.  Martin 


The  editor,  in  his  rashness,  has  asked 
me  to  write  on  the  subject  of  "In- 
vestments for  Farmers."  Now,  the 
first  crude  and  hasty  idea  which  arises 
in  my  mind  and  leaps  to  my  tongue  and 
pen  is  that  an  article  on  "Investments 
for  Farmers"  should  be  no  different 
from  an  article  for  any  other  class  of 
people.  But  any  such  opinion  very' 
quickly  crumbles.  For  the  farmer  has 
made  a  much  more  substantial  advance 
in  fundamental  investments  which  make 
for  the  welfare  and  content  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  conservatively  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  nation  than  any  other 
important  class  of  citizens.  That  is,  I 
should  say  that  the  first  and  very  best  in- 
vestments for  the  component  units  of  any 
class  of  citizens  were  a  good  wife  with 
a  good  home,  and  a  property  which 
would  furnish  a  fairly  reliable  and  com- 
fortable living  for  one's  self,  with .  an 
accretion  in  values,  from  year  to  year, 
which  could,  at  the  end,  be  handed  down 
to  one's  children  and  furnish  them  in 
turn  with  the  means  of  a  comfortable 
living.  Now  see  just  how  much  the 
farmers  have  in  these  respects  above  all 
other  classes  of  citizens. 

The  Good  Fortune  of  Farmers 

I  know  by  authority  which  transcends 
all  statistics  that  no  class  of  people  isv 
so  fortunate  in  their  wives  as  farmers. 
But  I  pass  on  to  point  out  that  farmers 
are  also  more  fortunate  according  to  the 
United  States  Census,  and  also  by  gen- 
eral knowledge,  than  those  engaged 
in  any  other  occupation,  in  the  num- 
ber of  homes  owned  by  them,  both  in 
actual  number  and  in  the  proportion 
of  owned  hsmes  to  those  in  any  other 
occupation.  But  beyond  this,  the  farmer 
has  a  tangible  piece  of  property  which 
is  yielding  him  his  income  and  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  should  in- 
crease in  value  from  year  to  year,  and  be 
worth  more  when  turned  over  to  the 
children  than  when  it  had  been  acquired, 
or  perhaps  in  turn  inherited,  by  the 
father.  How  different  this  is  from  the 
position  of  the  doctor  or  lawyer  whose 
tangible  property  to  turn  over  to  his 
children  may  perhaps  consist  only  of  the 
shingle  or  the  certificate  of  a  medical 
degree. 

Investment  Wealth  of  Farmers 

The  farmer  therefore  starts,  as  a  rule, 
to  consider  the  application  of  his  savings 
from  a  position  of  advantage  held  by  no 
other  class  of  workers  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  investment  of  these  savings  that 
I  have  been  specifically  asked  to  write 
about. 

In  1900  the  values  of  farm  lands  and  im- 
provements were  reported  by  the  United 
States  Census  as  $20,514,160,000.  The 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  recently  issued,  place  the 
farm  values  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
yield  of  farms  in  1908 — that  is,  corn,  | 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye — at  $2,730,- 
000,000.  This  compares  with  values  in 
a  year  so  late  as  1904  of  $1,955,251,000. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  these 
figures,  without  any  allowance  for  the 
fact  they  cover  only  a  very  limited  por- 
tion of  the  values  of  the  products  of  the 
farms  in  this  country,  show  an  increase 
in  values  larger  than  that  shown  in  any 
other  considerable  industry. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  the  first  and  most 
essential,  as  well  as  /nost  profitable  and 
provident,  use  which  a  farmer  can  make 
of  his  savings  is  in  the  increase  of  his 
farm  holding  and  in  improvements  of  one 
kind  or  another  that  will  add  mate- 
rially to  its  value  and  income-producing 
capacity. 

Investments  in  Securities 

But  I  take  it  that  I  am  expected  to 
address  myself  primarily  to  those  invest- 
ments outside  of  the  farm  which  should 
attract  the  farmer's  attention.  This 
means,  what  are  the  best  securities  in 
which  a  farmer  should  invest  his  savings? 
I  should  say,  the  security  which  should 
lirst  engage  nis  attention  is  stock'  in  the 
local  bank  or  the  bank  which  is  located 
in  his  nearest  market  town.  However, 
1  do  not  say  that  he  should  put  his  first 
investment  in  the  stock  of  a  local  bank, 
hut  such  an  investment  should  hayc  his 
first  and  very  careful  consideration. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons 
against  the  purchase  of  bank  stock  by  a 
farmer.  The  unfortunately  large  record 
of  frequently  recurring  bank  failures  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  adduced.  It  does 
not  help  to  say  that  those  failures  are 
altogether  unnecessary,  and  in  a  sense 
are  as  great  reflection  on  the  banking 
officers  who  preserve  the  solvency ,  of 
their  own  institutions  as  they  nre  against 


the  bank  officers  who  fail.  Because  a 
bank  cannot  go  very  far  in  Its  operations 
without  transactions  with  other  institu- 
tions, and  if  all  those  with  which  it  has 
connections  dealt  on  business  principles, 
departures  from  true  banking  principles 
by  any  bank  would  be  checked  in  their 
incipiency.  But  this  is  going  beyond  our 
subject. 

The  double  liability  of  some  bank 
stockholders  should  also  act  as  a  check 
on  investments  in  their  stocks  by  farm- 
ers. It  should  not,  however,  entirely 
prohibit  such  investments,  for  stock  in 
a  local  bank,  well  managed,  should  prove 
the  very  best  kind  of  a  conservative  in- 
vestment. And  it  is  very  essential  for 
its  welfare  and  conservative  adherence 
to  sound  principles  that  there  should  be 
as  wide  spread  a  community  interest  in 
its  control  and  management  as  may  be 
feasible.  Moreover,  such  an  interest  is 
the  first  step  in  the  connection  of  a 
farmer  with  outside  investment  condi- 
tions. 

Advise  With  the  Local  Banker 

If  the  farmer  is  going  to  put  his  sav- 
ings in  securities,  he  should  not,  on  any 
account,  do  it  entirely  on  his  own  initia- 
tive or  on  the  solicitation  of  anybody 
who  comes  to  him  to  sell  him  securities, 
nor  solely  in  answer  to  any  advertise- 
ments which  he  may  read  in  any  paper 
whatever.  These  may  be  used  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  investigation.  He  should 
have,  first  of  all,  the  advice  and  interest 
of  his  local  banker.  Now,  this  does  not 
say  that  the  local  banker  is  the  one  best 
posted  to  advise  him.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  great  majority-  of  cases  in  this 
country,  the  local  banker  has  a  very 
meager  knowledge  of  investments.  He 
may  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  he  does 
not  know  much  about  securities.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  may  frequently 
very'  well  be  that  the  advice  of  a  local 
banker  will  have  as  unfortunate  an  out- 
come as  if  a  farmer  had  acted  on  his 
own  initiative.  But  the  banker  is  the 
proper  one  in  the  community  to  advise 
on  investments.  The  incidents  of  the 
last  two  years  have  impressed  on  the 
banking  community  the  necessity  for  a 
wider  knowledge  of  securities,  and  more- 
over he,  above  anybody  else,  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  post  himself  on  available 
investments  for  his  clients.  It  is  his 
business  to  know. 

Getting  Posted 

I  repeat  that  a  farmer  should  not  rely 
upon  his  own  knowledge  or  upon  the 
word  of  anybody  that  he  does  not  know, 
and  has  not  known  for  a  long  time,  when 
he  is  making  an  investment,  and  I  re- 
peat that  he  should  consult  his  local 
banker.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
should  take  his  advice,  but  the  banker 
can  more  quickly  get  qualified  advice 
than  the  farmer  himself  can.  He  refers 
such  inquiries  to  the  bank  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities  which  carries  his  accounts. 
Usually  they  are  not  any  too  well  posted 
on  security  investments,  and  when  they 
are  wise  they  confer  with  bond  houses 
which  have  built  up  a  reputation  as 
qualified  judges  of  securities.  The  banks 
should  be  able  to  judge  between  these 
houses,  and  the  farmer  may  in  time. 
Some  farmers  and  others  draw  wills 
without  consulting  lawyers,  and  often 
make  a  better  job  of  it,  so  far  as  carry- 
ing out  intent  goes,  than  the  lawyers. 
An  increasing  number  of  us  cure  our- 
selves of  ills  without  doctors  and  medi- 
cines. On  the  whole,  however,  both  the 
lawyer  and  physician  should  be  consulted, 
and  have  their  spheres  of  usefulness. 

Where  the  Bond  House  Comes  In 

Therefore,  the  local  banker  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  deciding  upon  an  in- 
vestment in  securities,  and  plenty  of  time 
should  be  taken  in  considering  such  an 
investment.  The  farmer  should  get  his 
bank  to  semi  to  him  circulars  of  bonds 
recommended  by  the  principal  bond-issue 
houses  in  Chicago  and  in  New  York,  go 
over  the  offerings  on  his  own  account, 
and  then  consult  again  with  the  officers 
of  his  local  bank.  He  can  be  free  to  do 
this,  whether  he  has  bought  stock  in  the 
bank  or  not.  He  should  not  buy  stock 
unless  it  gives  him  an  adequate  income 
on  the  investment,  because  bank  stocks 
are,  as  a  rule,  established  on  a  market 
basis  which  represents,  as  in  the  case 
of  United  States  government  bonds, 
other  than  investment  considerations. 
That  is,  control  of  the  bank  gives  the 
use  of  other  people's  money,  just  as 
ownership  of  United  States  bonds  enables 
national  banks  to  issue  circulation  and 
secure  deposits  on  the  government  money. 

T  bring  up  first  this  question  of  the 


local  bank  because  the  private  investor 
must  have  the  advice  of  some  one  dis- 
interested in  any  particular  security  when 
considering  an  investment.  And  I  speak 
at  such  length  because  it  is  not  done  as 
customarily  as  it  should  be.  I  believe 
that  I  can  give  no  better  advice  than 
that  the  local  banker  should  be  the 
trusted  adviser  of  the  community  in  the 
investment  of  its  savings,  as  the  lawyer, 
the  preacher  and  the  physician  are,  or 
should  be,  in  their  several  spheres.  That 
the  banker  has  not  generally  so  acted 
in  the  past  is  due  to  circumstances  and 
part  to  his  training  in  which  knowledge 
of  investments  has  not  played  always  the 
important  part  demanded  by  present  con- 
ditions. This  is  being  changed,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  can  rely  on  the  city 
banks,  as  they  do  in  turn  on  the  bond 
houses. 

Examine  Securities  as  Carefully  as  Land 

I  pass  over  the  desirability  of  invest- 
ing in  real-estate  mortgages  on  farms  or 
on  improved  land  in  the  market  town, 
for  in  this  matter  the  farmer  is  usually 
wise-  and  well  posted  and  his  own  best 
judge.  I  want  him  to  make  his  invest- 
ment in  securities  only  after  the  same 
detailed  examination  he  would  insist  upon 
in  putting  out  money  oh  a  mortgage.  And 
I  follow  the  reference  to  the  local  bank, 
by  considering  the  advisability  of  an  in- 
vestment in  the  properties  which  do  the 
electric-light  and  gas  and  electric-rail- 
way business  in  the  market  town,  if  it  is 
a  substantial  place,  or  in  the  nearest  large 
city  that  he  goes  to  once  in  a  while.  In 
this,  however,  he  needs  advice  from  those 
familiar  with  investments,  and  he  wants 
to  assure  himself  of  the  likelihood  of  the 
growth  and  continued  prosperity  of  the 
city.  There  are  other  questions  which 
he  should  concern  himself  with  in  rela- 
tion to  the  company  itself  and  the  par- 
ticular security-  in  which  he  is  proposing 
to  invest. 

What  to  Beware  Of 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  what 
an  investor  should  avoid  than  what  he 
should  assure  himself  of.  He  does  not 
want  to  buy  the  securities  of  new  com- 
panies, of  enterprises  to  be  started  or 
only  being  completed.  •  More  broadly 
stated,  he  should  not  advance  his  money 
to  enable  other  people  to  build  an  en- 
terprise or  to  buy  one.  This  he  virtually 
does  in  investing  in  many  classes  of  se- 
surities.  Let  him  then  examine  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  bonds  offered  him 
for  investment  are  issued.  Emerson  ad- 
vises the  reading  of  an  old  book  when 
the  reading  of  a  new  one  is  proposed. 
I  should  advise  investment  in  an  old 
security  when  you  are  asked  to  buy  a 
newly  created  one.  In  other  words, 
utterly  disregard  any  talk  of  future  profit 
and  look  for  security  in  the  records  of 
what  has  been  already  accomplished.  You 
can  most  surely  get  this  in  a  security  whose 
market  quotations  can  be  examined  for 
a  number  of  years  and  "which  is  the  issue 
of  a  company  whose  earnings,  available 
for  the  bonds,  may  be  ascertained  for  a 
more  or  less  extensive  period.  I  shall 
not,  at  this  time,  go  into  the  question 
of  franchises,  rates,  validity  of  the  bonds, 
margin  of  earnings  for  interest,  value  of 
property  covered,  other  outstanding  se- 
curities ahead  of  the  one  offered  you,  or 
representing  the  equity  in  the  property 
over  and  above  that  represented  by  your 
bonds. 

Standard  Listed  Issues 

These  -several  classes  of  investments 
should  be  subsidiary  to  the  class  of  in- 
vestments in  which  I  consider  the  bulk 
of  the  earnings  of  the  investor,  whether 
private  individual  or  an  institution,  should 
be  placed.  Undoubtedly  standard  listed 
railroad-mortgage  bonds  recommended 
by  an  im-estment-bond  house  should  at- 
tract the  most  of  a  man's  savings.  An 
investor  in  such  a  bond  gets  regularly 
morc  information  about  his  security  and 
the  issuing  company  than  he  can  certainly 
rely  on  in  any  other  class  of  security. 
Occasionally,  in  the  promotion  of  a 
special  issue,  a  wealth  of  statistical  de- 
tails is  furnished  for  the  edification  of  a 
possible  investor.  A  year  later  it  mav 
not  be  possible  to  secure  the  slightest 
shred  of  information.  Unfortunately 
this  is  true  of  very  substantial  com- 
panies, whose  securities  have  a  good 
standing  in  the  market,  through  their 
introduction  by  a  reliable  firm  of  brokers 
or  the  record  made  by  the  company  over 
a  series  of  years. 

Full  information  on  all  stock-exchange 
securities  is  required  by  the  exchange 
authorities  before  they  arc  entitled  to  be 
quoted  on  the  exchanges,  and  is  obtain- 


able, in  one  form  or  another,  regularly 
thereafter.  The  assurance  that  informa- 
tion is  always  available  about  the  busi- 
ness of  a  company  issuing  securities,  its 
earnings,  its  finances  and  the  general 
trend  of  its  business  operations,  is  one 
of  the  important  things  to  be  carefully 
thought  about  before  venturing  one's 
money  in  a  security. 

Where  Information  is  Published 

A  great  many  false  notions  are  prev- 
alent about  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. I  am  a  critic  of  it  in  some  respects 
myself,  but  it  serves  an  immensely 
yaluable  purpose  in  safeguarding  the 
investor  in  securities.  That  it  does  not 
fulfill  its  whole  possibilities  in  this  di- 
rection is  no  basis  for  wholesale  con- 
demnation. There  is  no  other  single 
force  doing  so  much  for  the  legitimate 
investor  as  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  with  reforms  now  under  way 
it  will  do  still  more  in  the  future. 

An  Open  and  Free  Market 

But  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
investor  is  not  the  primary  function  of 
the  stock  exchange.  Its  great  usefulness 
and  purpose  is  in  providing  a  market  for 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  securities.  I 
put  sale  first  because  this  is  a  point  about 
investment  in  securities  which  is  seldom 
emphasized.  A  farmer's  investments  in 
securities  should  be  in  securities  which 
he  can  sell  at  need  at  a  price  which  he- 
can  be  assured  represents  the  general  de- 
mand and  supply  of  a  free  market.  Un- 
expected demands  for  the  use  of  one's 
saved-up  resources  arise,  and  he  should 
not  have  these  tied  up  in  unsalable  se- 
curities, even  if  they  are  good  securities 
so  far  as  income  and  safety  of  ultimate 
payment  are  concerned.  This  is  one  of 
the  serious  objections  against  investing 
in  the  so-called  public- utility  corporations, 
unless  it  be  in  those  operating  in  the 
largest  cities.  Recent  events  have  once 
again  demonstrated  how  unstable  the 
financial  conditions  of  even  those  com- 
panies may  become. 

Now,  you  may  say  that  I  have  not 
given  any  specific  advice  as  to  what  se- 
curities a  farmer  should  put  his  money 
in.  That  is  not  my  commission,  and 
what  I  would  advise  at  anv  special  time 
would  not  be  what  might  oe  the  wisest 
choice  at  any  other  time  or  under  changed 
conditions  or  if  the  individual  needs  of 
the  investor  were  known. 

Classes  of  Bonds 

I  have  not  even  taken  up  the  different 
classes  of  bonds.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  first  and  second  mortgages,  collat- 
eral trust  and  debenture  issues,  refund- 
ing bonds,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list 
of  technical  phrases.  There  is  too  much 
buying  of  securities  on  the  name.  Ap- 
preciating this,  creators  of  dubious  se- 
curities use  all  their  arts  in  thinking  up 
names  which  sound  impressive.  A  fifth 
mortgage  may  be  better  than  some  other 
first  mortgages.  A  refunding  or  general 
mortgage  may  be  better  than  a  bond 
which  has  a  prior  mortgage  on  some  por- 
tion of  the  property  under  the  general 
mortgage.  Some  of  the  very  best  se- 
curities that  can  be  bought  are  debenture 
bonds  without  any  mortgage  lien;  or 
collateral  bonds,  secured  by  pledge  of 
stock  of  other  railroads,  even  though  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  regulat- 
ing the  investments  of  funds  by  life- 
insurance  companies  (which  laws  were 
framed  by  people  with  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  investments)  excluded  collateral 
bonds  from  the  list  of  securities  which 
may  be  held  by  such  companies. 

I  think  that  the  general  principles  I 
have  outlined,  if  followed,  will  be  more 
useful  to  the  average  investor  than  any 
amount  of  specific  direction  I  could  give 
as  to  this  or  that  security,  or  even  vague 
recommendation  of  the  merits  of  a  first 
mortgage  over  some  other  kind  of  se- 
curity. We  see  much  of  that  kind  of 
advice,  and  most  of  it  is  false  or  foolish. 

Recapitulating,  I  should  say,  seek  first 
of  all  advice  from  some  one  as  near  your 
own  locality  as  may  be,  in  whose  dis- 
interestedness and  character  you  can 
trust,  and  who,  like  your  local  banker,  is 
in  a  better  position  than  you  to  draw  in 
expert  advice  from  the  great  investment 
centers.  Then  I  say,  look  around  about 
you  for  prosperous  corporations  owning 
properties  whose  development  you  can 
keep  in  fairly  constant  touch  with,  and 
see  what  investments  can  be  made  in 
them. 

But  the  bulk  of  your  investments 
should  go  into  bonds  of  the  great  rail- 
roads of  the  country,  whose  business  is 
independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  in- 
dustry in  any  one  locality. 


money;  or  saw 
your,  neighbors' 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  arc  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  Awheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  aiid  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE    WOOD    SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread- 
ers, horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

9  Fargo  Street 
Bafavia, III. U.S.A. 


Appleton  Mfg.Co 


The  Undermounted  Avery 


Doubii 
Cylinder 
18.20. 
22  and 
30  H  P. 


No  Boiler  Strains 
We  can  show  that  this  engine  has: 

Increased  Durability,  More  Power,  Greater  Convenience 

When  coup]  ed  to  our  SorlOGang  Steam  Plow  makes 
best  Steam  Plow  Outfit  built.  61-page  catalog  free  to 
threshermen, 

AVERY  CO.  Makers  of  Threshing, 
^53S  Io*a  Street,  Steam  Plowing  and  Com 
Sr" GOT-jny    -til.    Growing  Machinery. 


WANTED 


loooo  a% 

MEN  HP 


By  leading-  railroads  everywhere. 
Salaries  $70  to  $185  per  month 

We  teach  you  by  mail  the  standard  rules  and 
modern  methods  employed  by  all  railroads  and 
qualify  you  to  fill  positions  as 

FIREMEN  and  MOTORMEN 

in  a  short  time.  Our  school  is  conducted  by 
prominent  railroad  men.  Endorsed  by  the  great 
railway  companies  who  give  our  students  the 
preference.  Thousands  of  successful  students. 
We  also  have  excellent  courses  preparatory  for 
Brakemen  and  electric  railway  Conductors.  De- 
mand for  our  students  greater  than  the  supply. 
Practical  instruction  guaranteed  at  low  cost. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 
THE  WENTHE  RAILWAY  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL.  DEPT  406.  » EE  PORT,  ILL. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF 

WELL  DRILLING 

MArUIMCDV  in  America.  We 
WAUn  IllCn  I  have  been  mak- 
ing it  for  over  20  years.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
see  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  15.  Send 
for  it  now.    It  is  FREE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 


OF  YOUR 
ROOF  TROUBLES 


A  WAY  OUT 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 
Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  boob  showing  remarkable  tests. 
THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO..  Dept.  K,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 


Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wbeels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  email 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  96,  Quincy.  III. 


NO  MORE  BLISTERED  HANDS, 

tired  backs,  picks,  spades  or  shovels.  _ 
This  J ow  -  priced  implement  bores  I 
through  wet  or  dry  clay,  sand,  gravel  I 
or  gumbo;  always  sharp— easily  lifted  I 
and  unloaded. 

Writs  for  "Fra*  Book."   Learn  all  about  I 
this  wonderful  tool  and  we  will  tell  sou  I 
where  to  see  one.  Address 
I WAN  BROS.  DeptH  South  Bend,  Ind. 


DIG  A 
HOLE  IN 
A  JIFFY 
WITH 

IWAN  PATENT  POST  HOLE  AUGER 


$100  TO  $150  A  MONTH 

paid  to  CHAUFFEURS.  We  equip  you  to  hold  one 
of  these  positions  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks'  time. 
We  teach  how  to  repair,  drive  and  take  care  of  Auto- 
mobiles. Road  lessons  given  daily  behind  the  steer- 
ing wheel  of  large  touring  cars.   Call  or  write. 

ACADEMY  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERING 

1420  Michigan  Avenue,  Dept.  B,  Chicago 


of  saving  labor  —  absolutely  indispensable  on  your 
country  place.  Write  for  catalog  of  Louden  Litter  Car- 
riers, Hay  Carriers,  Sanitary  Steel  StaHs  and  Stan- 
chions, Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  and  other  labor- 
Baving  devices.  LOl'PEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
6&8  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Around  the  Farm 

Items  of  Interest  to  the  Progressive  Farmer 


Agricultural  Problems  for 
Rural  Schools 

There  is  a  general  demand  that  the 
elements  of  agriculture  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  There  seems  to 
be  several  difficulties  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore much  can  be  done.  The  schools 
are.  taught  in  the  rural  districts  at  a 
season  that  is  most  unfavorable  for 
practical  experimenting,  so  far  as  crop 
growing  is  concerned,  and  so  agricul- 
ture in  the  school  is  necessarily  confined 
to  theory.  Of  course,  some  experiment- 
ing in  stock  feeding  could"  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  at 
any  season  that  the  school  is  in  session, 
and  the  pupils  could  be  taught  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  successful  agricul- 
ture, leaving  the  demonstrations  of  the 
principles  for  a  more  convenient  season. 

Many  problems  could  be  worked  out 
at  school  that  would  prove  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  the  pupil. 
Problems  in  arithmetic  which  deal  espec- 
ially with  farm  questions  could  be  pro- 
posed for  solution  by  the  teacher,  such 
as  the  following : 

I  cultivated  a  field  of  corn  last  sum- 
mer forty  rods  long  and  thirty-six  rods 
wide..    How  many  acres  in  the  field? 

On  one  half  of  the  field  I  applied 
two  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  and  on  the"  other  half  no  fertilizer 
was  applied.  How  much  fertilizer  was 
used?  The  fertilizer  cost  twenty  dol- 
lars a  ton.  What  was  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizer  used  on  the  corn? 

The  yield  on  both  the  fertilized  and 
rthe  unfertilized '  parts  of  the  field  was 
very  uniform,  and  I  husked  the  corn 
which  grew  on  a  plot  of  unfertilized 
corn  four  rods  square,  and  found  that  it 
yielded  five  bushels  of  corn,  and  I  also 
husked  a  similar  plot  of  the  fertilized 
corn,  a'nd  found  that  it  yielded  six 
bushels.  Using  the  plots  husked  as  a 
basis,  calculate  how  much  corn  grew 
on  the  unfertilized  part  of  the  field. 
Calculate  how  much  grew  on  the  fer- 
tilized part.  If  the  corn  was  worth  fifty 
cents  a  bushel,  what  was  the  profit 
over  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  an  acre 
from  its  use?  What  was  the  value,  of 
the  corn  which  grew  on  the  entire  field 
at  fifty  cents  a  bushel? 

I  desired  to  sow  the  field  in  wheat, 
and  would  use  five  pecks  of  seed  and 


Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes 

two  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  The  work  necessary  to  put  in 
the  wheat  was  worth  one  dollar  an 
acre.  The  seed  wheat  was  worth  one 
dollar  a  bushel  and  the  fertilizer  used 
for  the  wheat  was  worth  eighteen  dol- 
lars a  ton.  What  would  it  cost  to  sow 
the  field  in  wheat  ? 

The  field  is  valued  at  fifty  dollars  an 
acre,  and  I  calculate  six  per  cent  of  the 
value  for  rental.  If  it-  costs  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  an  acre  to  harvest  and 
thrash  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  yield  is 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  ninety 
cents  a  bushel,  will  I  gain  or  lose  on 
the  wheat  crop?     How  much? 

Other  crops  or  any  transactions  with 
which  the  farmer  comes  in  contact  could 
be  taken  up  in  the  school,  and  a  number 
of  problems  suggested  which  would  not 
only  create  an  interest  in  farming  as  a 
business,  but  would  also  present  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  in  a  way  that  would 
appeal  to  the  pupil.    Many  of  the  prob- 


lems in  the  text  books  are  so  abstract 
that  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  student, 
and  the  only  interest  which  they  arouse 
is  how  to  get  the  answer  with  the  least 
work  and  thought.  A.  J.  Legg. 

Starting  Seed  Potatoes.  Early 

The  illustration  shows  a  plan  which  I 
have  found  of  practical  advantage 
for  starting  seed  potatoes  under  shelter. 
Take  a  thin  board  and  drive  sixpenny 
nails  through  it  at  a  distance  apart  to  give 
plenty-  of  room  for  potatoes,  then  turn 
the  board  over  (nail  points  up),  and  take 
the  potatoes  (stem  end  down),  and  force 
them  down  on  the  nails.  Then  place  the 
"seed-potato  patch"  in  a  warm,  light 
room,  and  thrifty  sprouts  will  grow. 

When  the  season  and  ground  are  suit- 
able out  of  doors,  cut  the  potatoes,  leav- 
ing a  goodly  piece  of  the  tuber  with  each 
sprout,  and  carefully  transplant  them 
into  the  soil.  You  can  start  your  pota- 
toes on  this  plan  eight  to  ten  weeks 
before  the  season  is  fit  for  out-of-door 
planting,  and  grow  sprout  plants  that 
will  grow  rapidly  after  transplanting  into 
your  field  or  garden.    F.  V.  Braymer. 

Complete  Fertilizers 

•The  term  "complete  fertilizer"  is  often 
*  misunderstood.  Farmers  who  have 
not  made  it  a  point 'to  post  themselves 
on  the  subject  are  apt  to  understand  the 
term  to  mean  that  the  fertilizer  is  so 
compounded  as  to  furnish  plant  food  for 
the  growing  crop  in  the  most  economical 
ratio  in  which  the  plant  can  use  it.  They 
naturally  conclude  that  if  a  complete 
fertilizer  is  used  the  crop  can  be  grown 
without  exhausting  the  soil. 

The  facts  are  that  the  term  "complete 
fertilizer"  as  commonly  used  simply 
means  that  the  fertilizer  contains  some 
phosphoric  acid,  some  potash  and  some 
nitrogen.  A  fertilizer  may  be  very  rich 
in  phosphoric  acid  and  not  contain  as 
much  as  one  per  cent  of.  potash  and 
nitrogen,  and  yet  it  is  classed  "as  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  because  it  contains  some 
nitrogen  and  potash.  It  may  be  very 
rich  in  potash  and  very  low  in  the  other 
two  elements,  still  it  is  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer because  it  contains  some  of  the 
other  two  elements.  Thus  we  see  that 
a  complete  fertilizer  is  not  necessarily 
an  economical  fertilizer  to  buy.  It  is 
usually  economical  to  buy  a  fertilizer 
which  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  since 
this  element  has  a  tendency  to  accumu- 
late in  the  seed  and  grain  which  is  often 
sold  off  the  farm,  while  potash  is  found 
in  largest  quantities  in  the  straw. 

Complete  fertilizers  may.  be  most  eco- 
nomical to  use,  but  the  purchaser  should 
be  sure  that  there  is  enough  of  each  of 
the  three  ingredients  in  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer to  justify  the  name.  I  have  used 
complete  fertilizers  from  time  to  time 
and  I  have  also  used  superphosphate 
alone.  I  find  that  usually  I  get  better 
results  from  the  superphosphate  alone 
and  at  a  very  much  less  cost.  There  is 
a  complete  fertilizer-  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  this  locality  which  shows  an 
analysis  of  ten  per  cent  phosphoric  acid, 
two  per  cent  potash  and  .42  per  cent 
nitrogen.  If  two  hundred  pounds  of  this 
fertilizer  is  applied  to  the  acre,  one  acre 
receives  twenty  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  four  pounds  of  potash  and  less  than 
one  pound  of  nitrogen.  If  the  land  needs 
potash  and  nitrogen  at  all  it  needs  more 
than  four  pounds  of  potash  and  one 
pound  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre.  There 
would  not  be  enough  nitrogen  applied 
to  increase  the  yield  of  corn  or  other 
cereals  one  bushel  an  acre,  provided  all 
of  the  nitrogen  was  used  by  the  growing 
crop.  A.  J.  L. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

r— The 
Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 

Attach  to 
any  walking; 
plow  —one 

or  twe^horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don't  need  to  take  ourword 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  85.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

311  Factory  6t.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  ENJOY  LIFE? 


Then  get  an  anto.  See  your  country.  Get  the  good, 
he  a  lth -giving  ozone  into  your  lungs.  Visit  your  friends 
a  hundred  miles  away  and  still  sleep  at  home.  See  life! 
A  motor  bespeaks  prosperity  and  progress.  We  are  the 
largest  dealers  in  new  and.  used  autos  in  the  world. 
Get  our  big  cut-rate  bargain  list.  Deal  with  a  respon- 
sible house.  References :  Dun's.  Bradstreet's  or  Metro- 
politan Bank,  New  York;  National  Newark  Banking 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Foreman  Bros.'  Banking  Co., 
Chicago,  111    Write  to-day. 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 
New  York  :  1597  B'way  Chicago  :  1332,34 

.&  215-17  W.  48th  St.  Michigan  Ave. 


68  TONSbaled 

IN  lO  HOURS 
the  COLUMBIA 
DID  IT 


Our  free  cata- 
logue tells  how 
'tis  done. 
Get  one. 

COLUMBIA 
BALER 

Horse  Presses  / 
also.  Espec-J 
ially  adapted  g 
for  gasoline! 
»power . 

\ann  arbor1 
i  jhu1ine  co. 

'  Ann  Arbor,  Mieb. 


Box  66 


Stickney  GasolineEn£ines 

 ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight. 
Line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing:  gov- 
ernor Thousands  in  successful  op- 
eration because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  \H  to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  oar  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  StlcknGy  En- 
gines are  the  Best* 
Agents  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  AStichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY   ST.PAUL.  MINN. 


Best  Rural  Mail  Box  Made 

The  Hessler 
Mail  Box 

Strong  and  storm- 
proof.   Made  of 
6teel.  18  inches1 
long,  6&  inches 
diameter.  Cover 
self-closing  and  self- 
latching.   Signal  and. brass  lock 
and  key.    Send  for  circular. 

H.  E.  HESSLER  CO.. 
510  N.  Salim*  St.,  Syracuse,  M.  T 


Agents 
Wanted  In 
every  town. 


#60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTV 

SELLS  LIKESIXTV^ 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTV 

iiuiiiiuyg    GILS  ON 

B5i  GASOLENE 


,  ENGINE 

r  For  Pumping,  Cream 

^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma- 
^^Jiines,  etc.  FBEE  TEIAL 
_^HE&  Ask  (or  catalog-ail  sizes 

gilson  mfg.  CO.  U5  Pari  St.  Port  WasMsgtos,  Wis. 


Why  Drive  to  Market  Yourself 

when  you  can't  afford  to  leave  your  work  on  the  farm?  With  a  rural 
telephone  you  can  talk  to  town  at  any  time,  making  it  possible  for 
a  boy  to  so  and  attend  to  the  details,  leaving  your  time  free  for 
other  work. 

The  telephone  also  enables  you  to  take  advantage  of  fluctuations  in 
the  market  and  sell  your  products  at  best  prices.  But  good  telephone 
service  depends  first  upon  the  quality  of  the  apparatus  installed  and 
without  good  transmission  qualities  a  telephone  system  is  worthless. 

ewlIscttebric  rural  telephones 

have  highest  efficiency  and  reliability  with  lowest  maintenance  cost.   Our  apparatus  has  high  transmission 
qualities  over  long  as  well  as  short  lines  and  is  used  by  the  leading  telephone  companies  of  this  country. 
We  have  brought  the  mnl  telephone  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  and  with  our  Free 
Bulletin!  before  him  a  hoy  can  In* tall  and  operate  the  system.  Our  telephone!  are  guaranteed. 

Cut  out  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  it  to-day  so  that  the 
Free  Bulletins,  which  describe  the  entire  plan  in  detail,  may  be  sent  you  immediately. 


Eastern 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Pittsburg 
Atlanta 


Central  Western 

Chicago  Saint  Louie 

Indianapoli.  §™|JCity 

Cincinnati  Dallas 

Minneapolis  Omaha 


Pacific 

Han  Francisco 
Loe  Angeles 
Seattle  j 
Salt  Lake  City  ' 


Northern  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 
Address  Oar  Nearest  House 


ifi 


Farm  'and  Fireside,  February  25,  1 909 


Tool  Quality 
is  Tool  Economy 

It  doesn't  pay  to  take  chances  in  buy- 
ing farm  and  garden  hand  tools.  If  you 
don't  cling  to  the  well  known  brands 
under  the  "True  Temper"  label  you  Tun 
the  risk  of  getting  poor  quality,  and  poor 
quality  means  less  service  and  more  labor. 
"True  Temper"  Tools  las*l  longest  and 
make  work  easier.    They  are  the  brands 
you  have  always  recognized  as  best. 
Address  Department  "D"  for  free 
booklet  entitled  "Recent  Improve- 
ments in  Farm  and  Garden  Hand 
Tools." 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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SEEDS  GIVEN  AWAY 


We  are  giving  away  seeds  of  these  10  Kinds  as 
Free  Samples  for  trial  to  introduce  among  new 


2 


customers,  totest  oar  seeds, which  will  produce  bushels 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers  worth  many  dollars. 
1  pkg.  Mammoth  Blaclcberry.Big  Kind;  grows  from  seed. 
1  pkg.  Beets  Scarlet  Globe;  grows  beets  In  a  few  weeks. 
1  pkg.  Cabbage.  Early  June;  forms  good  heads  io  June. 
1  pkg.  Garden  Lemon,  fruits  color  and  size  of  lemons. 
1  pkg.  Radish.  New  Lightning,  Scarlet;  quickest  grower. 
1  pkg.  Tomato,  Early  July;  ripens  by  July  4th  in  North. 
1  pkg.  Giant  Field  Corn,  Biggest  in  the  World;  14  ft, 
1  pkg.  Baby  Pop  Corn.  Smallest,  1  ft-  high,  perfect  ears. 
I  pkg.  German  Soup  Beans,  New  from  Germany. 
1  pkg.  Sweet  Peas,  8*  Named  Kinds  In  a  Mixture. 

These  10  Sample  Lots  growing  in  your  garden,  will 
be  your  delight  to  show  and  surprise  your  neighbors, 
and  we  will  mail  all  1*  pkgs  in  a  Coupon  Envelope 
for  6c.  postage  and  packing,  and  thisCoupon  Envelope 
when  emptied  will  be  accepted  as  10c.  payment  on 
anything  m  our  catalogue. 

1999  Catalogue  of  Seeds.  Plants,  Fruits,  Novelties, 
with  It  Colored  Plates, mailed  tree  with  everySamplelot 
F.  B.  MILLS  CO.  Seedsmen,  Box  6*»,  Washington,  Iowa. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
36  Day  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 
303  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Holcombe  &  Co.,  24  California  Street 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
603-4  Oriental  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Address  OfEce  Nearest  Yam 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled — Write  for  Quotations 


OMIOM 


LIVINGSTON'S 

True  Globe  Shaped  Onions 

are  the  most  perfect  strains  in  ex- 
istence. Yellow,  white  and  red.  Bound,  solid,  clear bril-  I 
Uant  colon.  Small  necks  and  bottoms,  heary  croppers. 

We  Are  Extensive  Growers 

of  choicest  seed  from  hand  selected  bulbs.  It  will  pay  yon 
to  write  today  for  our  free  pamphlet  M  Beat  Onions." 
JTDC"C*  Our  180- pace  Seed  Annual,  larlshly  ill  as-  | 
trated.    It  offers  everything  that  is  best  in  j 
seeds,  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  strawberries,  etc 

THE  LIVINCSTON  SEED  CO. 

Famous  for  Tomatoes. 
m3R5  High  Street,      •      Columbus,  Ohio., 


POTATOES  PAY 

"  Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 
SPRAY, 
DIG  and 
SORT 

There's  nothing  In 
potato  machinery 

AS  PIN  WALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copyof  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

A  SPIN  WALL  ItlFG.  CO. 

432Sabln  St.,  Jackson,  Mich., U.S.A. 
Pioneer  M altera  of  Potato  Machinery 


Cherry,  Plum,  Peach 
Trees,  $4, 94?  for  1 0O 

r  Dans  ill  In  grown,  freah  dag,  tme  to 
name,  every  tree  an  ro prevented,  no 
ttralo  no  risk,  personal  attention 
given  every  order. 

Send  us  u  list  of  your  wants  for 
wholesale  prices.     Write  for  free 
I  catalog.  2  apple  tree**.  1  Mo  Into*?  b 
1  and  1  Banana  for  2&o  post  paid. 
liLOKKT  BROJf.  4>  WKI.I.**,    Bet.  U      I*n.*ill*,  N  T. 


Tho  only  Gl&M  Vftlvo  Purap— never 
sticks  —  never  fails  —  always  ready. 
Also  BAY  TOOLS.  Barn  Door 
linnfrors.  Hay  Rack  Clamps, 
n  rite  today  for  Oirculurs  and  Price.. 

r.  d.  Ujm*k  Hro..  juOr»p,..m.,tthl..d,0. 

SS  PUMPS 


Asparagus 

A  Maryland  lady  reader  asks  how 
many  asparagus  plants  it  will  take  to 
plant  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet 
of  land,  and  what  slope  and  location  are 
best;  also  where  reliable  information  and 
plants  may  be  obtained. 

As  we,  for  home  garden  purposes,  make 
our  asparagus  rows  about  four  to  five 
feet  apart,  we  would  want  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  plants  to  plant  one  hundred 
and  fifty  square  feet,  setting  them  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row  or  rows.  My  old 
friend  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  whose  little 
book  on  asparagus  gives  the  latest  and 
thoroughly  reliable  information  on  that 
subject,  says  about  planting:  "For  the 
home  garden  there  is  no  better  plan  than 
to  plant  but  a-  single  row,  with  the  plants 
two  or  three  feet  apart,  along  the  edge 
or  border  of  the  ground,  but  not  nearer 
than  four  or  five  feet  to  other  plants, 
and  in  case  of  grape  vines  even  more 
room  should  be. given.  Here  they  require 
but  little  care,  and  the  plants  have  a 
space  which  is  unlimited  for  the  exten- 
sion of  their  roots  in  search  of  moisture 
and  food." 

A  warm,  very  fertile  sandy  loam  is 
probably  best  "for  growing  asparagus, 
and  if  it  is  on  a  slight  slope  toward  the 
south  or  east,  all  the  better.  But  as- 
paragus is  so  good,  «and  so  desirable  for 
the  family  garden,  that  we  plant  It  any- 
way, no  matter  what  the  character  of  the 
soil  in  our  garden.  "  We  simply  must 
have  it. 

About  Coal  Ashes 

Mrs.  C.  N.  G.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich- 
igan, writes :  "Two  years  ago  I  buried 
my  hard-coal  ashes  in  my  back  yard  so 
I  would  save  the  expense  of  having  them 
taken  away.  It  was  a  wonder  to  see 
things  that  grew  on  that  spot — pie  plant 
and  strawberries.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  them." 

Yes,  I  have  often  seen  such  results 
from  coal  ashes.  Tomato  plants  espec- 
ially grow  wonderfully  large  and  thrifty 
and  yield  heavy  crops  when  planted  on 
soil  containing  much  coal  ashes.  Yet 
theoretically  these  ashes  contain  only 
traces  of  the  essential  mineral  plant 
foods,  and  no  nitrogen,  and  have  no 
commercial  value  for  plant-feeding  pur- 
poses. Frequently,  however,  such  ashes 
also  cpntain  wood  ashes  from  kindlings, 
etc.,  and  these  additions  may  in  a  meas- 
ure account  for  the  thrifty  plant  growth. 

Coal  ashes  often  are  used  for  filling 
in  low  spots,  or  for  making  walks  and 
roads  from  the  house  to  the  barn  or 
other  outbuildings.  But  I  jirefer  to  use 
them  in  the  garden  as  a  mulch  around 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  etc.  The 
results  usually  are  satisfactory. 

Commercial  Fertilizers  for 
Celery 

A  New  Jersey  reader  wants  me  to  tell 
him  what  commercial  fertilizers  I  con- 
sider the  best  for  celery.  He  says :  "I 
have  good  stable  manure,  and  always 
spread  this  broadcast  before  I  plant  an 
early  crop,  usually  potatoes  or  onions, 
then  apply  a  second  coat  when  I  get 
ready  to  plow  for  the  celery,  and  also 
mix  ashes  in  the  row,  but  the  coming 
season  I  thought  of  using  fertilizer  in 
place  of  the  ashes." 

With  a  full  supply  of  good  stable  ma- 
nure I  hardly  ever  worry  much'  about 
fertilizers  for  any  crop.  The  fact  is 
that  we  can  raise  good  crops  of  celery 
on  suitable  soil  by  the  help  of  the  free 
use  of  stable  manure  alone.  The  method 
of  application  is  excellent — a  coat  of 
manure  plowed  under  for  the  early  crop 
(whatever  that  may  be)  and  a  second 
coat  plowed  under  after  that  crop  is 
harvested.  Yet  in  most  cases  we  can 
make  the  stable  manure  more  effective 
by  using  with  it,  both  in  its  making  and 
its  composting,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
plain  superphosphate  (dissolved  phos- 
phate rock,  or  so-called  acid  phosphate). 
This  if  used  in  the  stables  will  arrest, 
the  volatile  ammonia,  thus  not  only  free- 
ing the  stables  from  the  penetrating  acrid 
ammonia  smell,  but  also  holding  this 
powerful  plant  food  in  the  manure,  and 
saving  it  for  the  use  of  the  plants.  And 
wherever  manure  is  piled  up  for  com- 
posting, and  is  liable  to  heat  and  throw 
off  ammonia,  a  quantity  of  this  super- 
phosphate may  be  added  with  benefit,  say 
twenty-five  pounds  to  each  ton  of  ma- 
nucc.  More  of  it  will  do  no  harm.  Grain 
crops  will  be  especially  benefited  by  such 
additions  to  the  manure  applied  to  them. 

A  little  potash,  cither  as  kainitc  or 


muriate,  might  also  be  added  to  the  ma- 
nure with  advantage ;  but  when  you  have 
wood  ashes  which  you  can  apply  in  or 
along  the  celery  rows,  what  better  fer- 
tilizer could  any  one  wish  as  an  alterna- 
tion with  good  stable  manure  treated 
with  superphosphate? 

Plain  superphosphate  is  about  the 
cheapest  of  concentrated  fertilizers,  as 
it  can  usually  be  had  for  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen dollars  a"  ton.  It  contains  about 
thirteen  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  its  most  soluble  state.  Lands 
long  cropped  with  grains,  including  corn, 
are  often  quite  scantily  supplied  with 
phosphoric  acid,  and  its  free  use  is  then 
especially  advisable. 

Garden  Rue 

A  Pennsylvania  lady  comes  to  the  de- 
fense of  garden  rue,  as  follows:  "I  con- 
sider rue  a  very  valuable  herb,  and  can 
hardly  raise  enough  of  it  to  supply  my 
wants.  It  has  helped  me  many  a  time 
in  past  3'ears  in  stomach  troubles,'  just 
eating  it  raw.  For  winter  use  we  put 
it  in  whisky.  It  is  good  for  colic  in 
grown  people,  and  even  for  crying  babies 
it  acts  like  a  charm.  " 

This  shows  that  garden  rue,  which 
with  all  its  acridity  and  disagreeable 
odor  has  some  medicinal  properties,  is 
still  used  in  many  families  as  a  home 
remedy  for  various  troubles.  Undoubt- 
edly, however,  the  medical  profession 
must  have  good  reasons  to  abandon  its 
use  as  a  medicine,  and  it  is  likely  that 
we  have  better  remedies  at  our  command 
at  the  present  time  than  the  old  garden 
rue.  Home  remedies  have  their  uses, 
however.  We  always  keep  various  drugs 
and  remedies  on  hand  for  emergencies, 
but  personally  I  do  jiot  believe  in  being 
forever  doping  either  myself  or  the  chil- 
dren, especially  without  the  advice  or 
sanction  of  the  family  physician. 

How  Many  Acres  of  Onions? 

The  onion  and  its  culture  has  been 
given  much  attention  in  these  columns — 
more,  in  fact,  than  any  other  vegetable. 
The.  frequent  inquiries  received  have 
shown  it  to  be  of  particular  interest  to 
many,  and  perhaps  deservedly  so.  Some- 
body now  wants  to  know  "all  about 
onion  culture,"  and  especially  how  many 
acres  one  man  can  tend.  That's  a  rather 
pointed  question.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  I  would  not  engage  to  raise  even 
one  acre  -of  onions  alone,  whether  they 
are  to  be  raised  on  the  old  plan,  by 
sowing  seed  directly  in  open  ground,  or 
on  the  newer  one  of  raising  seedlings 
under  glass  and  transplanting  them  to 
the  open.  One  man  can  prepare  the 
ground  all  right,  can  sow  the  seed  with 
the  garden  drill  and  cultivate  the  patch 
with  the  hand  wheel  hoe.  In  fact,  he 
might  be  able  to  tend  a  number  of  .  acres 
up  to  that  time,  but  if  the  land  is  at 
all  weedy  he  would  soon  see  the  neces- 
sity of  turning  in  a  number  of  "hands" 
(which  might  be  boys  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age)  to  do  the  weeding. 

I  could  easily  harvest  the  crop  grown 
on  one  acre,  but  in  topping  and_  other- 
wise getting  them  ready  for  market  I 
would  want  some  help.  I  could  easily 
raise  the  plants  required  for  one  acre 
of  Prizetakef  or  Gibraltar  onions,  and 
prepare  the  land  for  setting  the  plants, 
but  I  would  not  care  to  do  all  the  plant 
setting  myself,  although  any  active  per- 
son used*  to  the  work  might,  at  the  cost 
of  a  good  deal  of  backache,  do  it  in  about 
three  weeks'  time.  I  prefer  to  let  boys 
do  this  job,  helping  along  as  much  as 
other  business  will  allow. 

In  a  general  way  I  would  not  advise 
any  one  who  knows  little  about  this 
business  to  plant  an  acre  of  onions.  He 
might  risk  a  quarter  acre,  following  the 
instructions  as  laid  down  in  our  modern 
books  on  onion  growing,  and  thus,  by 
study  and  experience  combined,  learn 
"all  about  it." 


Pretty  Places  Make 
Happy  People  and 
Bring  More  Money 

when  for  sale.  It  pays  to  make 
your  place  attractive,  therefore, 
and  it  increases  the  happiness 
of  your  family.  At  Harrison's 
Nurseries  are  found  a  full  line  of 

Trees  and  Plants  for 
Home  Grounds 

We  have  all  the  good  orna- 
mental trees  and  plants,  as  well 
as  a  complete  assortment  of 
fruits.  Send  for  our  new  cata- 
logue which  is  free  to  you. 

Harrison's  Nurseries 
Box  311      Berlin,  Md. 

Specialties; 
Peaches  and  Strawberries 


l^py    DO  YOU  KNOW 

ife/VICK  QUALITY  SEEDS9^ 


'  Vick's  Garden  and  Floral  Guide] 

tella  hew  to  grow  Vick  Quauty  Vegetables.  4 
Flowers,  ana  Small  Fruits.   Valuable  to  all " 
interested  in  gardening  or  farming.  Catalogue  1 
and  coupon  good  for  25  cents  on  first  order  Free. 
Tick's  Mikado  White  Aster  lour  to  fire  Inches  ta 
diameter.    Retails  at  25  cents  a  packet,  but  we  I  fiO 
will  scad  Catalog  and  packet  of  Aster  seed  lor  *" 
Vick's  Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  A*  Is  a  Craig  Onion, 
Lemon  Cucumber;  three  vegetables  retailing;  for  I  AO 
2S  cents ;  we  send  Catalog  and  a  packet  of  each  lor*  U 

415  Main  St.  J  AMR  8  VICE'S  SOUS,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Onion  Seed  6.T 

See  Salter's  catalog  page  129. 
Largest  growers  of  onion  and  vegetable  seeds 
in  the  world.  Big  catalog  free:  or,  send  16c 
I  in  stamps  and  receive  catalog  and  1000  ker- 
I  nels  each  of  onions,  carrots,  celery,  radishes, 
I  ISOOeach  lettuce,  rutabaga,  turnips,  100  pars- 
ley, 100  tomatoes,  100  melons,  1300  charming 
flower  seeds,  in  all  10,000  kernels,  easily 
worth  $1.00  of  any  man's  money.   Or,  send 
1 20c  and  we  will  add  one  pkg.  of  Earliest  Peep 
|  O'Day  Sweet  Corn. 

THE  SALZER  SEED  OO.,  LaCro*,.,  Wia. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK'S 


DOUBLE  ACTION  COMBINED 
CULTIVATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  be  used 
to  cultivate  crops  in 
rows,  as  a  Listing  Har- 
row, and  when  closed 
together  is  a  Disk  Hit- 
row  cutting  -J;  feet 
wide.  Drawn  by  two 
horses  Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  Send 
today  for  FREE  Booklet. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  855  Main  St.,  Hif/ganum,  Conn. 


Seeds,  Plants.  Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines.  Shrubs,  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  The 

.  best  by55  years*  test.  1200  acres, 
GO  in  Hardy-  Roses,  none  bet- 
i  ter  grown.  44  greenhouses  of 
,Palnia,  Ferns,  Fk  us,  Ever- 
bl  go  ruins  Roses,  etc.  Seeds, 
Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Smalt 
Trees,  etc..  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Immense  stock  of 
— — —  CHOICE  CANNAS,  aneen  of 
bedding  plants.  60  choice  collections  cheap  in  Seeds, 
PiantsTEoses.  etc.  Elegant  16S-page  Catalog  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a 
little  monev. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  152  Painerrule,  0. 


Of  AD  the  BOOKS  That  Ten  of 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

at  half  the  usual  prices,  my  new  1 6th  Anao-d  i  aU- 
lotroe  is  most  unique.  Complete  with  ail  latest 
and  favorite  varieties,  hardy,  northern  grown  SEEDS. 
Now  ready;  sent  FREE.  Also  for  6c  aud  the  addresses 
of  two  flower-loving  friends,  I  will  send  a  packet  of 

Burbank's  rosa*  Poppies 

one  of  bis  new,  most  wonderful  productions;  a  fine  new 
strain  of  the  popular  Shirley.  Unsurpassed  io  splendor  of 
color  variation;  petals  beautifully  crimped.  Or  a  packets 
for  io  cents,  4  for  15  cents:  and  a  copy  of  FLOHaL 
CULT  CMS.  Send  TODAY.  Address  Table  1*3 
Miss  C.  H.  Lippincott)  The  Pioneer  Seeds-unman  of  America 
602-604  10th  Street.  S..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FARMER  ON  THE  STRAWBERRY 

A  practical  treatise  on  Strawberry 
Culture  by  L,  J.  Fanner,  who  has 
spent  2Sjrrs,  among  berries.  "Wbrth 
Its  weight  La  gold'*  but  costs  only 
2Sc  coin  or  stamps.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Send  for  complete 
catalogue    of    Berry  Fruit  plants, 
FREE.  Ad.  L.J.  Farmer  Nurseries, 
Box  915.  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


450,0001*  RFF5 

200  •arietW.  Also  Grape*.  Small  Frails  •><«,  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  rbeap.  2  sample  currant*  mailed  for  10c 
Deac.  price  list  free.  UcmttituJtSCti.  Box  r,  ftrauaia,  s.  x. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties 

ILLCSTRATKD  DFRCBIPTIVI  CATALOGUE  FBKK. 
BASIL  PERRY,    B  x  6T   Cool  Spring.  Dilmn 


Cherry  Trees.  2  rear*  old. 
4  oente  each.  Boxing  Free 
Catalog  free  to  Evoryl>od>. 
Pheerln's    IVhuk-aale    aiuncrlw    OaaaTtlle,    V  V. 


300,000 


Planet  Jr. 


Does  six  men's  work  quicker,  better,  and  far  cheaper  than 
old-style  back-breaking  gardening  methods.  Saves  seed  and 
insures  a  bigger,  better  yield. 

Be  modern.  Use  I'lanet  Jr.  Seeders,  cultivators  and  wheel- 
hoes,  because  they  are  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manu- 
facturer who  knows  what  is  needed  to  lighten  your  labor. 

No.  6.     The  newest  Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder.  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  Opens  the  furrow,  sows 
any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls 
down  and  marks  out  the  next  row— all  at  one  operation.    Also  a 
perfect  Wheel-Hoe.  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

No.  12  Double-wheel  Hoe  has  adjustable  wheels  so  that  it  works 
equally  well  astride  or  between  rows— insures  close  work  and  docs  away  with  hand-weeding. 

There's  a  Planet  Jr.  for  every  farm  and  garden  use— 45  kinds  in  all.  Our  1909  free 
illustrated  catalogue  describes  them  fully.   Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1 107F  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Fruit  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


Peach  Tree  Helped  by  Pruning 

and  Painting 

J.  M.,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts — You 
state  that  in  a  group  of  three  peach 
trees  all  bloomed  and  set  fruit  two  years,* 
but  the  fruit  withered  >and  dropped ;  that 
last  fall  one  of  them  was  severely  pruned 
and  painted  with  lead  and  oil,  and  that 
in  1908  this  tree  bore  a  bushel  of  first- 
class  peaches  and  that  the  other  two  trees 
died.  The  painting  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  San  Jose  scale. 
It  is  r  possible  that  the  fruit  that  with- 
ered and  dropped  had  been  injured  by 
frost. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  trees 
that  died  did  so  as  a  result  of  injury 
from  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  tree  that 
bore  the  peaches  was  probably  helped 
both  by  the  pruning  and  the  painting. 
By  pruning  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
tree  a  great  deal  of  the  San  Jose  scale 
was  removed,  and  it  is  possible  that 
painting  destroyed  a  large  part  that  was 
left.  I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments 
that  have  been  made  in  the  painting  of 
peach  trees  for  the  killing  of  the  scale, 
and  I  should  be  afraid  to  recommend 
such  treatment.-  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  it  is 'quite  likely  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  something  of  a  remedy 
for  this  pest. 

Trees  Gnawed  by  Calf 

M.,.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio — Where  the 
bark  is  gnawed  off  of  apple  or  other 
trees,  and  the  damage  is  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  then  the  best  way  of 
protecting  it  is  to  paint  the  wound  with 
grafting  wax  or  white  lead  and  oil,  and 
cover  with  a  mound  of  earth.  Where 
the  damage  is  above  the  ground,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  paint  it  in  the  same  way, 
and  then  cover  with  paper  or  burlap,  so 
as  to  protect  it  from  drying  out  until 
the  bark  has  had  a  chance  to  heel  over 
entirely. 

If  only  the  outside  bark  is  gnawed  off, 
the  circulation  of  sap  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  If  a  portion  of  the  bark 
is  left,  even  if  only  a  strip  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  wide,  the  flow  of  sap  will  not 
be  seriously  interfered  with,  but  the  tree 
is  liable  to  dry  out  unless  all  the  injured 
parts  are  thoroughly  protected  from  the 
weather.  Where  the  girdling  is  com- 
plete, little,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
that  will  prove  satisfactory,  except  in 
the  cases  of  large  trees  that  are  girdled 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  it 
is  sometimes  worth  while  to  insert  scions 
that  will  bridge  over  the  injury. 

Care  of  Cedar  and  Thorn- 
Apple  Trees 

M,  A.  B.5  University,  North  Dakota — 
In  regard  to  removing  the  pulp  from  the 
seed  of  silver  cedar,  I  have  not  experi- 
mented with  acids  for  this  purpose,  but 
have  found  it  quite  satisfactory  to  re- 
move the  pulp  by  soaking  the  berries 
in  potash  or  soda  lye  for  perhaps  five 
or  six  hours,  and  then  rubbing  them 
against  a  fine  sieve.  Treated  in  this  way, 
the  pulp  is  easily  separated  from  the 
seed  and  the  latter  is  not  injured.  This 
seed  has  such  a  tough,  resistant  cover 
that  I  doubt  if  immersion  in  quite  strong 
acids  for  a  considerable  period  would  do 
it  any  harm. 

'  In  regard  to  removing  the  fleshy  part 
of  thorn-apple  and  similar  fleshy  seeds 
preparatory  to  planting,  I  find  the  best 
way  to  remove  these  non-resirious  pulps 
is  to  mix  the  seed  with  sand  soon  after 
it  is  gathered,  and  bury  where  it  will 
be  kept  moist.  Treated  in  this  way,  the 
pulp  soon  rots,  and  merely  rubbing  the 
sand  and  pulp  together  through  the 
hands  or  against  a  screen  with  a  rubber 
pad  will  remove  all  the  pulp  very  easily, 
and  in  our  practise  we  do  not  even  take 
the  pains  to  do  this  after  the  pulp  on 
this  class  of  seeds  has  been  thoroughly 
rotted. 

The  seeds  of  thorn-apples  and  red 
cedar  generally  lie  over  in  the  ground 
for  one  season  before  starting,  and  it  is 
my  practise  to  stratify  the  seed  in  au- 
tumn and  sow  along  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer,  covering  with  about  three 
inches  of  hay.  This  keeps  the  seeds 
somewhat  moist  throughout  the  growing 
season. 

Caterpillars  on  Catalpa 

H.  B.  S.,  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey 
— I  think  you  will  find  a  satisfactory 
remedy  for  the  caterpillars  that  injure 
your  catalpa  trees  in  arsenate  of  lead, 
which  is  especially  desirable  for  this 
purpose. 


Insects  on  Grapes 

B.  F.  B.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio — I  am  afraid 
you  did  not  look  very  closely  at  the 
insect  that  destroyed  the  flowers  on  your 
grapes,  or  you  would  not  think  it  the 
same  as  that  which  caused  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  to  turn  brown.  •  I  think 
the  insect  that  ate  the  flowers  was  the 
common  rose  bug.  This  is  a  very  trouble- 
some insect  and  difficult  to  eradicate.  I 
think  the.  best  treatment,  where  one  has 
only  a  few  vines,  is  to  bag  the  clusters 
of  grapes  about  the  time  the  flowers 
open.  This,  together  with  the  hand  pick- 
ing of  the  grapes,  is  generally  satisfac- 
tory. We  also  find  that  spraying  the 
flowers  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made 
after  the  usual  formula,  as  frequently 
recommended  in  these  columns,  will  pre- 
vent to  a  great'  extent  the  workings  of 
these  insects. 

The  insect  that  caused  the  foliage  of 
your  grapes  to  turn  brown  and  to  fall 
before  it  was  time  for  them  to  ripen  was 
probably  the  grape-vine  leaf  hopper ;  but 
if  this  was  present  you  must  have''  noticed 
it,  as  you  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  vines, 
for  in  that  case  there  would  be  a  cloud 
of  little  whitish  insects  that  would  fly 
into  the  air  for  a  second  and  then  alight 
again.  This  is  known  as  the  grape-vine 
leaf  hopper  and  sucks  the  juices  of  the 
foliage.'  It  is  seldom  very  troublesome 
in  your  section. 

A  similar  effect  might  have  been  pro- 
duced, however,  by  mildew  of  the  grape, 
which  would  also  cause  the  foliage  to 
dry  up  and  drop  off  and  leave  the  fruit 
unripened  on  the  vines.  If  this  trouble 
occurs  next  season,  I  wish  you  would 
send  me  some  samples  of  the  diseased 
foliage  soon  after  it  is  affected.  If  you 
will  let  me  know  if  the  leaf  hoppers  were 
present,  which  you  may  know  by  my  de- 
scription. I  will  then  give  you  a  remedy 
for  them  in  these  columns,  and  if  this 
insect  has  not  been  present,  the  chances 
are  that  the  foliage  was  destroyed  by 
disease,  and  then  you  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  begin  systematic  spraying  with 
Bordeaux '  mixture  in  order  to  protect 
from  it. 

Insects  on  Boston  Fern  and 
Rubber  Plants 

C.  A.  K.,  Brooklyn,  New  York — The 
soft  white  insect  to  which  you  refer  as 
being  found  on  your  fern  is  probably 
the  common  mealy  bug.  The  best  treat- 
ment for  it  is  to  lay  the  fronds  carefully 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  then  with 
a  soft  tooth  brush  and  plenty  of  strong 
soapsuds  wash  the  leaves  and  remove  all 
the  bugs  and  scales.  If- any  of  the  fronds 
are  hopelessly  infested,  then  cut  them 
out  entirely. 

It  will  require  the  most  careful  work 
to  get  .rid  of  them  entirely  with  one 
treatment,  and  it  is  practically  out  of 
the  question.  On  this  account  I  think 
you  will  find  it  best  to  repeat  this  treat- 
ment several  times  at  intervals  of  per- 
haps two  or  three  weeks;  but  if  you 
follow  this  plan  persistently  you  will 
succeed  in  finally  getting  ahead  of  them. 

The  flat,  hard  scale  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  of  your  rubber  plants  can 
be  removed  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is 
quite  an  easy  matter  in  this  plant,  for  the 
leaves  are  large,  smooth  and  stiff. 

Planting  White  Pine  in  Southern 
Minnesota 

W.  E.  F.,  Mantorville,  Minnesota — I 
am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  planting  white  pine.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  plant  nearer  than  six  by 
six  feet,  but  planted  at  this  distance  the 
trees  will  have  a  number  of  low  branches 
which  must  be  removed  later.  If  they 
were  planted  four  by  four  feet  they 
would  soon  shade  one  another,  and  as 
a  result  the  lower  branches  would  be 
killed  off  quicker  than  if  further  apart. 
There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
number  of  trees  to  the  acre  at  these 
distances,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  six 
feet  is  about  the  right  distance  apart. 

I  know  that  pine  grows  to  some  extent 
in  your  section,  and  recall  very  well 
some  nice  pines  that  I  once  saw  along 
the  banks  of  the  Zumbrota  River.  If  you 
could  plan  to  get  seedlings  of  these,  you 
would  have  one  of  the  hardiest  forms 
of  the  white  pine.  This  is  one  of  the 
furthest  points  south  that  this  tree  reaches 
in  Minnesota. 

Don't  miss  our  great  flower  offers  on 
page  4.  It  will  pay  you  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 


5  Giant  Gloxinias  in  5  col- 
ors, splendid  tubers,  only 
35  ets.  7  Double  Tuberous 
Begonias,  7  colors,  25  cts. 


Do  You  Love  Flowers? 

IV  SO  WRITE  HDE  A  LETTER  (not  a  postal)  and  I'll  gladly 
mail  to  you  Park' s  Floral  Guide,  teeming  with  beautiful 
engravings  and  floral  advice;  also  a  splendid  Gift  Package— 5 
packets  of  my  choicest  seeds— Aster,  Phlox,  Coxcomb,  Pansy  and  Pink, 
with  cultural  notes,  insuring  a  grand  display  of  these  flowers— real 
value  50  cts.  "Write  today,  before  you  forget  it. 
mdR*  STILL  MORE:— "When  writing  why  not  send  10  cts. 
EU^v  for  year's  trial  of  Psrk'i  Floral  Magazine,  with  premium 
Mixed  Seed  Package  (1000  Borts)  for  a  big  bed  yielding  flowers  new  and  rare 
every  morning  throughout  summer:  also  a  packet  (30  seeds)  of  the  glorious 
new  everbloom  ing  Feather-ball  Double  Petunia  in  splendid  mixed  colors. 
Either  package  is  worth  more  than  the  dime.  Money  back  if  dissatisfied. 
The  Magazine  is  a  beautiful  monthly  devoted  entirely  to  flowers— the  only 
strictly  floral  journal  in  America,  and  the  oldest  and  best  in  the  world, 

3  -  -  25cts.  Club  with  friends.  Geo.  W.  Park,  B5l ,  LaPark,  Pa. 


SEED  CORN  153  BUACRE 

Diamond  Joe's  Big  White — A  strictly  new  variety.  None  like  it  It  is  the  Earliest  and  Best  Big  White 
Corn  in  the  World — Because  it  was  bred  for  most  Big  Bushels,  not  fancy  show  points;  because  grown 
from  thoroughbred  inherited  stock;  every  stalk  bears  one  or  more  good  'ears,  because  scientifically 
handled,  thoroughly  dried  and  properly  cured  and  had  the  most  rigid  examination.  Big  Seed  Catalog- 
FREE.    It  tells  about  all  best  farm,  grass,  garden  and  flower  seeds  grown.    Write  for  it  today. 

Address,      RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 
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URPEE'S  Seeds 

Burpee  Business  Grows! 


And 
the 


We  shall  be 
pleased  to 

send  The  Silent  Salesman  of  the  World's  Largest  Mail-order  Seed  Trade,— if  you  ask  for  it, 
with  the  statement  that  you  value  Quality  in  Seeds.   An  elegant  Book  of  174  pages,  it  teJls 

the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be     nVm  nnn     ni.   a   «  •  

Grown.    Do  you  want  a  copy?   If  so  address    BURPlCiIj,    " jnllSlUClpIlla. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


is  the  title  of  Our  1909  Catalogue— the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  horti- 
cultural publication  of  the  day— a  book  of  200  pages— 700  Photo  engravings 
from  nature — 8  superb  colored  and  duotone  plates  of  vegetables  end 
flowers.  It  is  a  mine  of  information  of  everything  in  gardening  either  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  and  embodies  the  result  of  sixty  years'  experience.  As 
a  book  of  reference  alone  it  is  invaluable. 

To  girt  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  wo  make  the  folio  win;  libers)  offer  : 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who 
encloses  Tea  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  catalogue  and  also  send 
free  of  charge,  our  famous  5oc  "Henderson"  Collection  of  seeds  con- 
taining one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sweet  Peas;  Giant  Fancy  Pansies, 
mixed;  Giant  Victoria  Asters,  mixed;  Henderson' s  Big  Boston  Lettuce, 
Freedom  Tomato  and  Henderson' s  Blood  Turnip  Beet  in  a  coupon  en- 
relope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  as-cent 
cash  payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1 .00  and  upward. 
"Henderson's  Seeds  are  Tested  Seeds" 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO."' 


&37  C0RTLANDT  ST. 
IE  W  YOBK  CITY. 


/More  Corn  in  the  Crib 

is  the  result  of  the  vigorous,  thrifty  plant  growth 
insured  immediately  upon  the  application  (at 
planting  time)  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Test  it  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free 

Let  us  send  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try.  ask- 
ing only  that  you  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let 
us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the 
best  results,  weoSer,  as  a  prize,  Prof.  Voorhees'  most  val- 
uable book  on  fertilizers,  their  composition,  and  how  to 
use  for  different  crops.    Handsomely  bound,  327  pages. 

Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  by  post-card  as  this  of- 
fer is  necessarily  limited.  "Grass  Growing  for  Profit," 
another  book  of  useful  information,  will  be  sent  free  to 
farmers  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  men- 
tioned in  which  this  advertisement  is  seen. 

Send  name  and  complete  address  on  a  post  card. 

WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  NEW  YORK 


BARGAINS  IN  TREES  OF  GREEN'S  NURSERY  GO. 


Green's  Garden  Collection  No.  10,  APPLE  AND  PLUM  TREES, 
Twelve  Trees  for  $3.50.  Six  Apple  Trees  :  1  Winter  Rambo,  1  Mcintosh 
Red.  1  York  Imperial,  1  Yellow  Transparent,  1  Wagener,  1  Wealthy.  Six 
Plum  Trees:  2  Burbank,  1  Bradshaw.  2  Lombard,  1  Bed  June.  All  plain 
trees  offered  in  above  collection  are  largest  size.  The  apple  trees  are  2  years 
old,  4  to  6  feet  high,  all  packed  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  Rochester,  N.Y.  Twelve  trees, 
Special  Bargain. Price,  $2.50. 


No.  6— Twelve  Peach 
Trees  for  $1.75  :  3  Ni- 
agara. 3  Early  Crawford, 
3  Elberta,  1  Champion,  1 
Crawford  Late,  1  Hill's 
Chili,  All  trees  offered 
in  the  above  collection 
are  strictly  first-class, 
largest  size.  Twelve 
Peach  Trees,  Special 
Bargain  Price,  $1.75. 


No-.  1— Fourteen  Plum  Trees  for  $1.98. 

2  Shipper's  iPride,  1  Beauty  of  Naples,  1  Red 
June,  1  Thanksgiving,  2  Burbank.  2  Lombard, 
2  Gueii,  1  Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  All  trees 
largest  size,  6  to  7  feet  high.  Also  1  Mcintosh 
Red  Hardy  Winter  Apple.  1  Elberta  Peach, 
these  two  smaller  trees.  Twelve  Plum  Trees, 
Special  Bargain  Price,  $1.98. 


No.  2— Six  Plum  Trees  for  68c.  2  Bur- 
bank, 2  Lombard,  1  Thanksgiving,  1  Reine 
Claude.  All  trees  of  medium  size,  4  to  5  feet 
high,  2  years.  Six  Plum  Trees,  Special 
Price,  68c. 


No.  999  — Twenty  Plum 
Trees  and  4  Rose  Bushes 
all  for  $3.24.  5  Burbank.  3 
Lombard.  3  Bradshaw,  2  Red 
June,  1  Beauty  of  Naples,  2 
Shipper's  Pride,  2  Thanksgiv- 
ing, 2  Gueii.  4  Live-Forever 
Rose  Bushes.  All  largest  size 
trees.  6  to  7  feet  high,  f.  o.  b. 
here.  24  Trees  and  Bushes 
all  for  $3.24.   


No.  1-Six  Bose  Bushes  for  98c.  Varieties 
are  as  follows,  selected  for  hardiness  and  free- 
dom of  bloom:  2  Live-Forever  Pink  Rose,  1 
Madam  Plantier,  1  Dorothy  Perkins,  1  Magna 
Charta,  1  Crimson  Rambler.  All  large,  2-year- 
old  bushes,  which  will  bloom  the  coming  sum- 
mer. Regular  price,  $1.40.  Special  Bargain 
Price,  98c.   


No.  5— Twelve  Grape  Vines  for  98c.  One- 
third  off  regular  price.  Must  be  sold.  We  offer 
3  Worden,  black :  3  Concord,  black :  1  Camp- 
bell's Early,  black ;  2  Regal,  red ;  3  Niagara, 
white:  all  2-year.oId  first-class  grape 
vines,  for  98  cents,  regular  price,  $1.557  


Garden  Collection  No.  10  and  Plum  Collection  No.  999,  both  for  $5.00.  The  above 
Peach  Collection  No.  6  and  Plum  Collection  No.  999,  both  for  $4.75.  Plum  Collection  No.  1  and  the 
12  Grape  Vine  Collection  No  5,  both  for  $2.50.  Plum  Collection  No.  2  and  Rose  Collection  No.  1. 
both  for  $1.50.  Above  offers  are  for  shipment  by  express  or  freight.  When  ordering  simply  clip 
out  the  collection  you  want  and  mail  them  to  us  with  your  name  and  address.  Capital, 
$100,000.  Established  30  years.   Catalogue  Free  if  applied  for,  also  Big  Fruit  Magazine. 

Address,  GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  I,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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POTASH 


Not  only  increase  of  quantity,  but 
also  improvement  in  quality,  is  the 
result  of  applying  Potash  to 

Potatoes 

The  use  of  about  io  per  cent  of 
Potash  in  your  commercial  fertilizer 
produces  sturdy  vines  and  smooth, 
solid  tubers  that  bring  top  prices  in 
the  market. 

Potash  is  Profit 

Valuable  literature.  FREE  on  fertilizing 
FOTATOES  and  ail  other  crops. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Chicago — Monadnock  Block 

Atlanta— 1224  Candler  Bide. 


Free  Corn  Book 
and  Samples  Iowa 
Seed  Corn 

I  want  you  to  Bee  my  seed  corn 
book — ifa  free,  and  I  throw  in 
samples  of  seed  corn  besides. 

Ihave  been  growing  seed  corn 
for  over  20  years,  and  I  proba- 
bly sell  more  seed  com  than 
any  man  in  the  world. 

I  have  learned  some 
things  about  corn,  and 
this  I  have  boiled  down 
in  my  seed  corn  book. 
Ton  can  get  my  20  years 
experience  in  20  minutes,  and 
(ret  it  a  whole  lot  easier  than  I 
got  it.   If  you  want  seed  corn 

Ear  or  Shelled 

write  for  my  corn  book  and  sam- 
ples before  yon  buy.  It  will  be 
worth  your  while. 

I  don't  know  It  all.  bat  I  know 
a  few  things,  and  when  yon  see 
the  samples  you  will  say  I  know 
pood  corn. 

We  sell  all  seed  corn  on  ap- 
proval and  subject  to  your  own 
test.    We  sell  it  ear  or  shelled. 

We  test  it,  grade  it,  and  guar- 
antee it 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  80,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

P.  S.  I  haven't  got  any 
300  bu.  per  acre  corn. 


SEEDS 

BUCK  BEE'S  SEEDS  SUCCEED ! 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Made  to  baiU  New  Business.  A  trial  will 

make  yon  our  permanent  customer. 
Pfl7P  f  nllef  tlOtl   «»*■»».  n  varieties ;  I 

11  the  finest ;  Turnip,  7  splendid ;  Onion,  8  best  varie- 
I  ties;  10  8prtnjp-flow«rlne  Bulbs — as  varieties  in  all. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

Write  to-day;  Mention  this  Paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  eeter  postage  and  Packing  ind  reeelTS  th  U  rain  able 
collection  of  £e*ds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
Instructive,  Beautiful  9eed  and  Plant  Book, 
tells  all  stoat  the  Beat  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS 

farm  r.  3  bockford,  ill. 


H.  W.  Buckbee, 


The  Wizard  of  Horticulture 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank  says: 

"The  Delicious  apple  is  correctly  named. 
It  is  the  best  in  quality  of  any  apple  I  have 
so  far  tested— it  isagem,"  and  he  knows 

The  U.  S.  Pomologist 

Col.  George   B.  Brackett,  says: 
" I  ahways  told  you  I  consider  Delicious 
best  of  all  varieties  you  have  introduced' ' 

A  Free  Sample 

of  this  famous  Delicious  apple  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest. It  is  the  greatest  quality  apple  of  the  age. 
selling  at  50?  more  than  Jonathan.  No  orchard 
is  up-to-date  without  Delicious  trees.  Stark  Trees 
arc  always  best;  always  bear  fruit  and  every  tree 
has  our  reputation  of  84  years  backing  it  Our 
stock  is  complete;  all  lines  in  full  assortment. 
Write  today  tor  the  free  sample  apple,  also  for 
the  Stark  Fruit  Book  and  "The  Apple  Stark  De- 
licious"— a  wonderful  new  book  showing  De- 
licious and  King  David  in  nature's  own  colors. 
Stark  Bro's  Box  18    Louisiana,  Mo. 


Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fungi  and  worms, 
and  thus  be  sure  of  large  yields  of 
perfect  (rule 

Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 
are  used  la  large  orchards 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc- 
cessful growers.      Write  for  our 
money-savlng  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  foil  treatise  on  spraying 
fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 
WM.  KTAOL  SPRAYER  CO., 
Box  109-P,  Qulncr,  111. 


SEED  CORN  Free  Samples 


Review  of  the  Farm  Press 

What  Others  Are  Saying  About  Important  Farm  Matters 
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Iowa  trrown  seed  corn  is  the  best.  We 
sell  Ear  or  Shelled.    Write  for  our  corn 
book  and  Free  Samples. 
FIELD  SEES  CO.,  Box  80,  Shenandoah,  lows 


Systematic  Road  Dragging 

When"  D.  Ward  King  made  a  tour 
of  Iowa  telling  of  his  road  drag 
,and  the  results  of  its  use,  it  be- 
came apparent  to  me  that  it  was  a  fine 
thing,  and  I  decided  to  give  it  a  trial.  Be- 
lieving thoroughness  to  be  the  only  cor- 
rect system  in  any  kind  of  business,  I 
decided  to  apply  if  to  road  dragging.  I 
started  on  a  campaign  among  the  farm- 
ers, calling  their  attention  -  to  the  great 
amount  of  good  that  could  be  done  with 
the  road  drag,  explaining  to  each-  one 
that  I  wanted  to  employ  men  who  would 
drag  roads  whenever  I  called  on  them, 
and  that  I  would  employ  only  those  who 
would  agree  to  that.  I  kept  up  the 
campaign  until  enough  were  contracted 
with  to  drag  the  roads  of  the  township. 
Then  I  divided  the  roads  of  the  town- 
ship into  stations,  giving  each  of  them 
one.  When  the  roads  are  in  a  condition 
to  need  dragging  I  call  them  up  by  phone 
and  start  them  all  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  in  about  three  hours  the  roads 
of  the  township  are  dragged  complete. 
Each  one  drags  the  station,  which  in- 
creases the  interest.  The  township  pays 
fifty  cents  a  mile  for  dragging. 

We  have  carried  out  this  system  about 
three  years,  the  results  being  that  our 
roads  are  free  from  ruts  and  mud  holes, 
with  a  nice  smooth  line  up  and  well 
crowned.  The  people  in  this  township 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  road  dragging 
and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
we  can  have  good  roads  more  days  in 
the  week,  more  weeks  in  the  month,  more 
months  in  the  year,  at  less  cost,  than  by 
any  other  method  ever  discovered. 
While  the  cost  of  dragging  goes  steadily 
on,  the  cost  of  the  big  grader  grows 
steadily  less. 

I  would  suggest  to  road  superinten- 
dents to  never  get  discouraged  because 
it  storms  after  you  have  your-  roads 
dragged.  Call  up  your  men  ana  have 
them  drag  the  roads  again.  If  it  storms 
again,  drag  them  again  and  again,  and 
again.  The  road  funds  cannot  be  ex- 
pended to  better  advantage. — P.  Ransom 
in  Wallaces'  Farmer. 

Value  of  Manure 

VJ^hen  the  city  man  goes  upon  a  farm 
"  he  believes  that  he  should  be  able 
to  learn  from  the  scientists  exactly  what 
he  can  afford  to  pay  for  manure.  He 
doesn't  realize  how  variable  it  is  in  com- 
position and  he  doesn't  know  that  he 
might  not  get  one  dollar  a  ton  in  value 
from  it,  while  the  competent  truck 
grower  or  farmer  might  get  a  return  of 
three  dollars  a  ton.  Averages  are  not 
very  safe  guides,  but  assuming  that  we 
are  dealing  with  manure  of  average  com- 
position, a  ton  from  sheep  sheds  or  swine 
pens  is  worth  about  fifty  per  cent  more 
J  than  that  from  horse  stables  or  cow 
stables.  The  manure  from  poultry  houses 
is  worth  more  than  twice  that  from  sheep 
pens.  These  relative  values  are  fairly 
safe  guides  if  there  has  been  no  leaching. 
Any  manure  has  its  agricultural  value 
greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  acid 
phosphate  or  steamed  bone,  as  farm  ma- 
nures are  very'  low  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  soils  usually  are  deficient  in  this 
element. — Alva  Agee  in  National  Stock- 
man and  Farmer. 

Corn  for  the  Silo 

If  nine  years'  experience  with  corn  and 
silos  is  of  any  value,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  it.  During  this  time  I  have  fed 
from  ten  to  fifty  head  on  silage,  alfalfa 
and  other  hay,  and  various  grain  feeds. 
I  have  weighed  each  cow's  milk  every 
milking  and  kept  a  close  record  of  weights 
of  grain  and  hay  fed  daily.  I  have 
raised  Eureka  corn,  likewise  Cuban  Giant, 
Pride  of  the  North,  Huron  Dent,  Mort- 
gage Lifter,  Evergreen,  Country  Gentle- 
man and  several  varieties  of  flint.  I 
have  finally  adopted  the  Learning  as  giv- 
ing in  this  locality  the  largest  combined 
yield  of  mature  stalks  and  ears.  It  aver- 
ages thirteen  feet  and  has  yielded  as  high 
as  twenty  tons  of  green  fodder  an  acre. 

I  would  hardly  be  willing  to  take  the 
trouble  to  harvest  and  cut  into  the  silo 
any  field  of  immature  corn — that  is,  com 
on  which  the  ears  had  just  begun  to 
form.  I  want  the  kernels  glazed.  Many 
feeders  say  the  grain  passes  the  animal 
undigested ;  however,  it  seems  to  make 
animals  fat  and  sleek,  even  though  some 
of  it  docs  show  in  the  droppings. 

I  once  filled  a  silo,  beginning  with  im- 
mature corn  fifteen  feet,  mature  corn 
heavily  eared  five  feet,  matured  sweet 
corn,  ears  all  removed,  five  feet.  I 
weighed  each  cow's  milk  daily  and  grain 
and   hay   ration   was   closely  estimated. 


Result :  On  mature  sweet  corn  with 
grain  "and  alfalfa,  fair  yield;  on  mature 
flint  Corn  well  eared,  grain  and  alfalfa, 
gain  of  two  to  three  pounds  of  milk  for 
cow ;  immature  corn,  no  ears,  grain  and 
alfalfa,  loss  of  five  to  six  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow.  Moreover,  when  feeding  silage 
from  immature  corn,  the  cow's,  health 
seems  less  vigorous,  hair  becomes  rough 
and  appetite  more  freaky.  The  smell  of 
the  silage  is  less  sweet  and  wholesome, 
and  although  I  never  had  a  sample 
analyzed,  the  evident  content  of  acid  is 
much  larger. 

Rather  than  silage  immature  corn  I 
would  stock  it  and  feed  it  as  dry  cured 
fodder.  If  I  want  corn  to  grind  I  raise 
flint  corn,  break  off  the  best  ears  and 
put  stalks  and  nubbins  in  the  silo  with 
the  Learning. — J.  R.  Benton  in  Rural 
New-Yofker.  "  x 

Renting  on  Shares 

p.vCH  lease  of  a  farm  on  shares  is  prob- 
ably  different  in  some  particular  from 
any  other  ever  drawn.  The  main  point 
of  such  a  lease  is  that  the  owner  fur- 
nishes the  farm  and  the  tenant  his  labor. 
The  rest  of  the  provisions  are  a  matter 
of  agreement,  depending  on  very  many7 
things,  principally,  however,  on  the  value, 
location  and  fertility  of  the  farm  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  stock  and  farm  utensils  by 
the  tenant.  The  experience,  ability  and 
reputation  of  the  tenant  also  have  con- 
siderable to  do  with  the  matter. 

In  most  leases  the  tenant  probably 
furnishes  the  tools  and  horses.  The 
rest  of  the  farming  implements  are  fur- 
nished by  the  owner  if  he  has  them.  If 
neither  has  them,  the  lease  sometimes 
provides  that  they  shall  be  bought  on 
joint  account  and  divided  at  tlie  end  of 
the  term.  The  same  is  true  with  refer- 
ence ^to  stock.  If  the  owner  furnishes 
wagons,  tools,  machines,  etc,  our  opinon 
is  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  re- 
pairs on  these  are  paid  for  out  ofMhe 
proceeds  of  the  farm.  The  insurance  is 
usually  paid  by  the  owner.  Highway 
taxes  are  generally  worked  out  by  the 
tenant  (this  may  be  changed  where  road 
taxes  are  under  the  money  system).  The 
other  taxes  are  sometimes  divided,  the 
tenant,  for  example,  paying  the  school 
tax  and  the  owner  paying  the  other  taxes. 

The  whole  matter  is  one  of  agreement, 
the  same  as  the  amount  of  rent  which 
a  tenant  would  pay  for  a  farm.  We  have 
drawn  leases  where  the  owner  furnished 
nothing  but  the  land  and  pays  the  insur- 
ance on  the  buildings.  In  that  case  the 
tenant  furnishes  tools,  machinery,  stock, 
seed,  pays  all  the  taxes  and  returns  to 
the  owner  one  half  of  the  net  sale  of 
property.  Then,  of  course,  the  tenant 
hires  his  help,  and  the  half  proceeds  of 
the  farm  are  in  lieu  Of  a  money  rent. 
Where  the  owner  of  the  farm  has  any 
oversight  of  it,  and  assumes  any  au- 
thority as  to  the  kind  of  crops  and  gives 
his  advice,  it  is  more  of  a  working  part- 
nership, and  he  then  furnishes  more 
than  otherwise,  but  in  return  he  receives 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  produce. — 
Stcdman  and  Stedman  in  The  Country 
Gentleman. 

Long-Term  Experiments 

Ihave  heard  hundreds  of  men  say  that 
something  was  true  or  was  not  true 
in  farm  practise,  and  offer  as  evidence 
the  result  of  a  single  test.  I  have  settled 
many  a  matter  for  myself  in  the  same 
way.  In  some  instances  a  single  test  is 
sufficient,  but  in  more  instances  it  may- 
be worth  very  little.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  everything  concerning  the  soil. 
This  fact  is  made  dear  by  study  of  the 
results  obtained  in  the  two  oldest  soil- 
fertility  series  of  experiments  in  this 
country — the  ones  at  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  experiment  stations.  Conclu- 
sions from  the  results  of  the  first  few 
years  would  have  been  very  misleading. 

This  situation  may  be  discouraging  to 
farmers,  but  we  must  accept  it.  What 
we  want  are  facts,  in  order  that  the  most 
possible  net  profit  can  be  had  from  the 
land.  We  should  know  that  we  cannot 
determine  in  one  year  what  kinds  and 
amounts  of  fertilizers  will  be  right  for 
our  own  land  for  future  years.  The 
problem  is  not  that  easy.  We  can  drop 
all  attempts  to  find  out,  and  wc  can  rail 
at  science  for  being  so  slow,  but  that 
only  limits  future  income.  The  right 
way  exists,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  keep 
working  toward  it.  In  the  meantime 
some  truths  of  pretty  general  application" 
are  being  made  known,  and  we  can  farm 
better  than  was  possible  when  less  was 
known. — Alva  Agee  in  National  Stock- 
man and  Farmer. 


GLADIOLUS 

The  most  magnificently  beantihd  of  all  summer 
flowering  bulbs.    The  most  popular,  easily 
grown  and  showy  both  while  growing  and  for 
cut  flowers.    We  grow  acres  of  them  includ- 
ing hundreds  of  varieties  and  sell  large 
bulbs  of  our  choicest  Altoona  Mixture  at 
75  cts.  per  dozen :  $5.00  per  100.  In  order  to 
get  yoa  interested  we  oner 

100  Bulblets  for  15  cts. 

or  1000  for  ft.  20  postpaid  with  fall  directions 
for  growing.  Many  will  bloom  the  first  year. 
All  will  become  large  bulbs,  bloom  and  mul- 
tiply the^second  season.  It's  a  real 
Bargain— how  many  do  you  want? 

Beautiful  large  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  -Plants 
and  Seeds  mailed  fx©-©  if  yoa  mention  this 
paper. 

THE  IOWA  SEED  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


PD  SEEDS 

ESTINTHEWORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

|f    I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
"  trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
fA Grand  Big  Catalog  rnrr 
Illustrated  with  over  iltCC 
,  700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 

 =-'your  neighbors'  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,      Rockford.  Illinois 

GARDEN 
SEEDS 

Two  Packets  for  Trial. 

We  send  two  regular  sized  packets  of  o\ir  superior 
Garden  Seed,  your  selection,  and  our  Bis  1909 
Seed  Itlanual  absolutely  Free  to  all  new  inquiries. 
We  are  anxious  to  increase  out  number  of  customers 
and  have  you  become  acquainted  with,  our  Guaran- 
teed Seeds  is  the  reason  ivs  make  this  generous  offer 

If  you  give  Our  Seeds  a  trial,  we  are  sure  you  will 
become  one  of  our  pleased  customers.  Write  today 
for  our  Big  1909.  100-page,  illustrated  Seed  Catalog. 
A.A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  Box  242,  Clarinda.  la. 


FREE! 


m 


>  prove  that  our 
lizzard 


Belt  Ever- 

igreens  wi'.i 
grow  in  all  parts 
f  of  the  country  we  offer  to  send 
6  Fine  Spruces  H  to  hi  ft.  tall 
free  to  property  owners.  Whole- 
sale value  and  mailing  expense  crrer  ■ 
30  cents.  -  To  help,  send  S  cents  or  not 
as  you  please.    A  postal  will  bring  the 
trees  and  our  catalog  containing  many  colored 
photo  plates  ofourchoice  Blizzard  Belt  Fruits-  Write 
today.  The  Gardner  Nursery  Co..  Box  34.  Osage,  U. 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more   cider  from  less 
apples,  and  is  a  Dinger  money 
maker  than  any  other  press. 
Sizes  from  25  to  4O0  barrels 
daily.  Steam  Evaporators, 
Apple  Batter  Cookers,  Gas- 
oline Engines,  Boilers,  etc 
Catalog  free.  Made  Only  By 
The  Hydraulic  Pre«s  Mfg.  Co. 
Bu  SB  MT.  dual,  OHIO 

EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur- 
poses. 13.00  and  op  per  thousand.  We 
have  50  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonish  you.  Also  Hardy  Forest  trees, 
Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  trees. 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc  Our  beautiful  Catalog  is 
with  valuable  Information.  This  and  60  Great 
Tain  sheet  are  free. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Box  233,  Dundee 
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PEACH 


FREE 


or  other  trees  of  equal  value.  We  save  you 
50%.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  OFFERS. 
BIG  BARGAIN  LIST  and  CATALOG. 

ESTABLISHED  90  YEARS 

THE  PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Dept.  0,  B loom Ing  ton.  Illinois. 


s 


GOOD 

E  E  D 


S 


Send  as  a  trial  ord«r  if  yon  want  food  fresh  seeds  this  season. 
A  postal  will  brinz  our  big  Seed  Book,  it's  free.    We  offer  the 
follow  ins  special  price*  tor  quick  order,  f.  o.  b.  Memphis. 
Early  Bart  Oats   Bushel  $  .SO   Alfalfa.  Bast     Bushel  $11.00 
Appier  Oats  "         SO    Leaped  era  Seed      "  0.80 

Bed  Clover,  Beat      **       T.D0   Alaska  Pea*  "  9.00 

Valentine  Beans,  Bushel  $3.00 

Other  seeds  at  special  price*. 

OTTO   SCHW1LL  A  CO. 
Seedsmen      Established  1869      Memphis,  Term. 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Best  quality  Garden, 
and   Farm  Seeds* 


Flower 

Alfalfa,  >ltW;k.  ><?\t  '?r 
Clover.  Seed  Potatoes.  We >v fyVV/  1  u  "  r> *f 
will  send  free  with  cat-  >^%(y*^°\„*^,a,?; 
alogu.  a  PW,  of  new^^%Al»f  have^Sl 

^^VV^tock.  Roses,  Plants 


lettuce  seed  "May 
King"  the  best  * 


ever  tntro3^'"«v^<.V 


German  Nurseries, 
Box  6»     Beatrice, Neb. 


EALTHY  TREES  AND  SEEDS 

—grown  on  new  land— therefore  hardy, 
sound  and  free  from  disease  Prices 
absolately  the  lowest.  No  agents.  For- 
est tree  seedlings  $1.25  per  1000.  Apples  7o  and  up. 
We  pay  freight.    Largest  Nursery  Catalog  Free. 
GALBRAITH  NTJK9ERrE9  A  SEED  CO., 
Box  20,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


LAWN  FENCE 


^OQQOO  designs.  Cheap  as 


32  page  Catalogue 
tree*    Special  Price*  to 

Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co, 
Box  408  Winchester  Ind* 


Cft  BULBS  26  cts.    Will  grow  in  the 
OU  house  or  out  of  doors.  Fuchsia*. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Gladiolus.  Crocus, 
Tuberoses.  Oxafis,  Begonia,  Jonquils, 
Dewey  Lily,  Daffodils,  Chinese  Lily, 
Gloxinia  Lilies  ol  the  Valley.  All 
postpaid,  26  cts.,  in  stamps  or  coin. 

A*  a  prrmlnn  with  these  Bolbs  we  will  wnd 
FRKE  a  bis  eolleetlon  or  flower  seed*,  over  200 
kind*.  Mieladlaa  Soarealr  Po»1al  Cards. 
AMERICAN    M'RhERV,  SOUr.KV  ILLE,  3IASS. 


S  1.25  ONION  SEED  $1.25 


and  up.  Write  for  free  samples  for 
testing.  Comnlete  Garden  Manual.  Free. 
FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Box  SO,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


This  Roof  Wears 
Longest-Costs  Less 

•'Climax  Asphalt"  and  "Veribest  Rubber" 
Roofings  wear  longer  than  any  other.  Thou- 
sands of  users  say  they  will  outwear  any 
roofing  made  Both  brands  are  sold  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  They  are  tire-proof, 
cold-proof,  water-proof.  Easy  to  lay  and 
will  always  stay  laid. 

"Climax  Asphalt"  and  "Veribest  Rubber" 

are  good  for  j 
either  flat j 
or  pitched 
roofs,  and 
can  be  laid 
over  old 
-shingles. 

Insurance^ 
companies 
endorse 
these  roofings  and  insure  your  buildings  at 
the  same  low  rate  as  for  slate,  tin  or  iron. 

Write  for  Free  Samples,  Free  Roofing 
Book  and  bottom  prices.  Many  dealers  sell 
these  brands.  They  cost  less  than  others. 
We  will  give  you  the  dealer's  name  in  your 
locality. 

McHENRY  -  MILL-HOUSE  MFG.  CO. 

Station  A,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
"  The  Roofing  that  Never  Leak*  " 


SPRAYING  OUTFIT  I 

WITH  GASOLINE.  ENC I N  LH'GH  PRF.S-1 
SUR£S°RAY  PUTP  -  TTED  W  TH 
RELI E.F  VALV EAND  PRt.SSURE.GAU GEMOl INTED 
0N-I6-INCH WHEELS  ^0M°lE.TL  AS 

SHOWN [BARRE.L AND  MOST  N07J|gCLUDED)j 
iKl  uL  CHICAGO  n^/f  \\ 


Jn !  \j  l  chi cAc o  $Bg//r 

f"l  <£  /"  n  r-7       ?Si\[ CAPAC'Tr  , 


.  WILL.  P  UMP 
W    U°  TO  J 

I!  I  50  LBS.  / 
ll    "  L  5  / 


mm 


READY  F  0  "*■.  H 
IMMEDIATE.  SHI°ME.KtN 

AERMOTOR  CO 


WW 


;   WRITE.  FOR 
CIRCULARS 

CH  CAGO 


SPRA 

Use  a  pump  that  lasts 
and  drives  the  spray 
mixture  home, 
arnes  All-Brass  Perfection 
Bucket  Spray  Pump 

i  is  the  best  made  for  efficient  work. 
Made  of    seamless  braes,  n  o 
threads.   Easily  taken  apart.    Price,  (including 
3-ft.  rubber  hose  and  2  nozzles)  Only  S33.00. 

Barnes  Double  Acting  Barrel  Pump 

All  brftee  -working  parts  in  contact  with  liquid.  Throw s  liquid 
with  immense  force;  one  stroke  of  handle  iiiBtalns  tpr&T  2  minutes 
ud  orer.  A  marvel  among  high  grade  sprayer*.  Complete  with 
5- ft  boee  and  Vet-morel  nozzle,  19,00.  With  tiro  leads  hose  and 
Vennorel  noizle,  910.00. 

We  nuke  over  S00  styles  and  sixes  of  pomps .  'Write  for  FREE 
catalog. 

BARNES  MFG.  C0.,.Pe^t.21,  MamficM,  Ohio 


PIONEERS    AND  LEADERS 
"THE  OLD      /jP^nF^lY  RELIABLE" 


STANDARD 


SINCE  1840 


Used  by  Three  Generation* 
For  Sale  by  All  Hardware  Dealer*  - 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


DO    TOT    WANT  TO 

Make  More  Money? 

More  than  many  a  man  makes  at  a  trade?  Do 
you  want  to  make  extra  money  in',  your  spare 
timer  We  want  Agents  for  the 

RADIUMITE  n!&  STROP 


A  new  discovery,  covered  by  16  patents.  The 
most  popular  and  Quickest  selling  specialty 
"    ever  put  out.  Anybody  can  sell  it  at 
sight.    Big  value  for  the  money. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  back.   Fine  DA7fiO  PRFP 
with  every  Strop.  HAi-Un  llitC 
Let  us  show  you  how  to  make  from  S3 
to  S10  a  day.    No  experience  neces- 
sarv  Outfit  free  to  workers.  Write  today. 
R.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  808  Barney  81k..  Dayton.  Q. 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 
Save  time,  horses,  work  J 


I 


and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
li  ving  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  "Wheel Sense" free. 
Elidrlc  Wheil Co. Bi 96.  Qulncy,  III. 


CLOVER  and  ALFALFA 


Seed.   Guaranteed  pure.  Sold  subject 
to  State  and  National  test.  Write  for 
free  samples  and  special  prices. 
FIELD  SEES  CO.,  Box  80,  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


Misleading  the  Farmers 

Mr.  Whitney  of  the  Soils  Bureau  at 
W  ashington  has  put  forth  the  doc- 
trine that  our  soils  contain,  by 
[  natural  endowment,  all  of  the  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash  they  will  ever 
need,  and  that  it  is  all  useless  to  attempt 
]  to  renew  these  elements  by  outside  sup- 
plies. Opposed  to  this  rank  heresy  and 
unscientific  assertion  are  the  best  soil  ex- 
perts of  the  United  States,  such  as  Dr. 
Cyril  G. "Hopkins  of  Illinois  and  Profes- 
sors Henry  and  Sandsten  of  Wisconsin. 
But  more  than  that,  the  intelligence  and 
experience  and  common  sense  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  refuse  as- 
sent to  any  such  doctrine. 

On  this  point  Professor  Sandsten  says: 
"The  more  or  less  commonly  held  view 
that  all  soils  contain  sufficient  phosphates 
for  a  practically  indefinite  period  of 
cropping  is  entirely  erroneous.  The 
average  .content  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
virgin  soil  surrounding  fields  that  have 
been  subjected  to  forty-five  to  fifty  years 
of  cropping  is  eighteen  and  one  half  per 
cent,  while  the  average  of  the  soils  from 
these  fields  is  twelve  per  cent,  showing 
that  over  a  third  of  the  total  phosphate 
has  been  removed  in  a  single  generation. 
Moreover,  all  these  soils  have  become 
acid  by  this  cropping — that  is,  the  car- 
bonates (lime)  of  the  surface  soil  have 
been  removed. 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  remarkable 
development  of  dairying  in  Wisconsin 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented  the  ten- 
dency toward  soil  exhaustion,  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  grain  raising  pf  earlier 
days,  and  which  has  become  so  serious 
in  other  states  in  the  East,  it  is  true 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  farms  in 
Wisconsin  which  have  been  seriously  re- 
duced in  fertility  by  a  continuance  of 
wrong  methods  in  farming." 

Professor  Sandsten  names  Wisconsin, 
but  his  doctrine  applies  with  equal  force 
to  all  other  states.  The  cow  alone  will 
not  hold  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 
The  land  must  be  given  outside  sup- 
plies of  nitrogen  and  phosphate. — Hoard's 
Dairyman. 

A  Pea  Crop  as  a  Preparation 
for  Alfalfa 

The  great  drawback  to  spring  seeding 
of  alfalfa  is  that  when  the  alfalfa 
comes  on,  the  weeds  keep  it  company, 
to  the  injury  and  often  the  destruction 
to  the  former.  This  is  true  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  way  is  desired  that 
will  eliminate  the  weeds.  August,  or 
even  earlier,  is  coming  to  be  a  popular 
time  to  sow  alfalfa,  because  it  can  then 
be  sown  after  some  other  crop  has  been 
harvested,  and  the  season  for  the  great 
bulk  of  weeds  to  grow  is  past. 

There  is  probably  no  crop  that  can  be 
grown  that  will  leave  the  land  in  better 
condition  mechanically  and  cleaner  of 
weeds  than  peas.  Nor  is  there  a  crop 
that  will  be  off  the  land  sooner  and  give 
a  longer  time  to  start  the  alfalfa.  Can- 
ning factories  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  country  and  they  locate  in  the  best 
cropping  sections.  No  doubt  alfalfa  can 
be  made  to  grow  wherever  peas  can  be 
profitably  grown  and  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  crops  of  the  section.  After 
the  peas  are  harvested  the  land  need  not 
be  plowed,  but  can  be  put  in  01  dcr  with 
a  disk  or  cutaway  and  other  harrows 
in  connection  with  drag  and  roller.  The 
pea  crop  will  give  the  farmer  a  rental 
for  his  land  and  be  out  of  the  way  in 
plenty  of  time  to  fit  the  land  for  alfalfa 
seeding.  If  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able, why  not  sow  the  alfalfa  in  July, 
and  thus  give  it  an  extra  month  over  the 
August  time  of  sowing? 

No  doubt  one  reason  August  is  rec- 
ommended lies  in  the  fact  that  some- 
times July  is  a  dry  month,  and  August 
as  well,  but  more  rain  is  expected  in 
September,  and  by  sowing  toward  the 
middle  of  August  it  is  expected  to  es- 
cape most  of  the  dry,  hot  weather. 

There  is  a  factor  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  that  has  too  little  thought 
and  consideration,  and  that  is  putting 
the  land  in  condition  to  conserve  mois- 
ture. After  the  peas  are  off,  the  land 
should  have  at  least  two  workings  in  a 
wholesale  way  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
apart  before  the  alfalfa  is  sown.  Each 
time  the  land  should  be  most  thoroughly 
worked  with  disk  or  cutaway  harrows 
and  roller,  making  a  dust  mulch  on  the 
surface.  The  last  working  should  be 
with  a  light  drag  harrow.  When  the 
alfalfa  is  sown  on  land  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  covered  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  the  chances  favor 
success.  Even  this  can  be  much  improved 
by  a  top  dressing  of  rotted  manure.  This 
pea  crop  also  gives  a  sph  ndid  oppor- 
tunity to  manure  the  land  before  the 
peas  are  sown.  After  the  p  as  have  had 
their  share  the  remainder  :;  in  the  best 
possible  shape  for  the  your^  alfalfa  roots 
to  feed  on.  and  certain  'hey  are  to  do 
it.  After  the  alfalfa  comes  to  cropping 
time  it  is  hard  to  find  the  opportunity  to 
dress  with  manure. — John  M.  Jamison  in 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


PAINT  TALKS  No,  2-Paint  on  the  Farm 

When  a  city  man  or  a  suburbanite  contemplates  painting  he  generally 
thinks  about  it  as  a  means  of  "slicking  up" — making  his  property  look  as 
nice  as  his  neighbor's.  When  a  farmer  or  factory  owner  considers  painting 
he  thinks  about  it  as  "maintenance  of  my  plant." 

The  farmer's  buildings,  his  implements  and  his 
fences  are  his  plant.  The  better  their  condition  the 
more  valuable  the  plant.  The  longer  he  can  avoid 
replacing  them  the  better  business  man  he  is. 

Paint  is  the  most  important  agency  in  keeping  down' 
the  "maintenance"  account.  If  pure  white  lead  and 
pure  linseed  oil  paint  is  used — and  used  just  before  it 
is  absolutely  needed — the  money  spent  on  it  is  not  an 
expense  but  goes  into  investment,  into  improvement. 

Read  these  paint  talks— the  one  which  preceded  this  and  those 
which  will  follow.  As  a  business  man — as  the  owner  of  a  plant 
which  must  be  maintained — the  farmer  owes  it  to  himself  to  avail 
himself  of  the  pointers  which  these  little  lec- 
tures will  contain. 

Meantime  send  for  our  Painting  Outfit 
and  if  you  need  paint  immediately  ask  your 
dealer  for  white  lead  with  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  Trademark.  It  is  the  commonsense 
paint  material  for  farmers  who  manage  their 
farms  on  a  business  basis. 

NATIONAL   LEAD  CO. 

A  n  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities'. 
New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati.  Chicago.  Cleveland,  St.  Louis 
Philadelphia  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company) 

Pittsburgh  'National  Lead  and  Oil  Company 


Painting  Outfit 
Free 

We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  H  ouse-o  wners' 
Painting  Outfit  No.47 
It  includes: 

1 — Book  of  color 
schemes  <state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte~ 
rior  schemes). 
2  —  Specifications 
for  all   kinds  of 
painting. 
3 — In  strument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  in 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 
Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners'  Paint- 
ing Outfit  No.  47 


Tree 

tree 


The  Waterloo  Boy 

will  do  more  work  than  any  $45  a  month 
hired  hand  you  ever  heard  of,  and  we'll  let 
you  prove  it.    We".i  send  a  Waterloo  Boy 
to  any  responsible  farmer  who  will  hitch  the 
engine  up  to  his  hard  work  and  give  it  a 
month's  trial.    You  are  one  of  them.    If  it 
doesn't  convince  you  that  you  are  losing 
money  by  not  having  it  on  your  place,  send  it 
back,  freight  charges  at  our  expense. 

We  want  you  to  use  our  engine  and  judge  by 
its  performance  whether  or  not  it  is  the  engine 
you  want.   Then  if  you  keep  it  you  will  be  a 
satisfied  customer,  and  we've  found  that  one 
satisfiea  user  in  a  community  means  several 
more  as  soon  as  your  neighbors  '  'get  wise. ' ' 
Our  terms  make  it  easy  for  any  farmer  to  own 
a  Waterloo  Boy. 

You  can  afford  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine,  for 
they  are  money-savers,  but  you  can't  afford  to  buy 
until  you've  tried  the  Waterloo  Boy.    It  has 
already  stood  the  test  of  17  years  steady  service  and 
is  good  for  a  lifetime.     It  is  guaranteed  for 
five  years.    It  is  the  simplest  engine  to  operate — 
most  economical  of  fuel— develops  the  full  rated 
horse  power— safest  engine  built— never  balks  in  any 
weather — costs  only  five  cents  a  day  to  run. 

We  have  a  fully  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  Waterloo 
Boy  engine  and  giving  many  valuable  engine  facts.  Write 
for  it.    Do  it  today,  while  it's  on  your  mind.  Address 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
1 73  W.  Third  Ave.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


RATEKINSI00BU.0ATS 

Ratekin'.  Big  Banner  100  Bushel  White  OaU-The  biggest  prettiest,  plumpest  oat  in  existence.  Side :  by 
side  with  common  sorts  they  yield  ioo  bushels  per  acre  where  other  sorts  make  but  25  to  35  bushels. 
Strong  stiff  straw;  sprangled  heads;  ripens  early;  never  rusts,  blights  or  lodges.  There  »•  none  like 
them,  and  when  our  stock  is  exhan=t?d  there  is  no  more  to  be  had  Samples  Mailed  Free.  Also  our 
Big  iflustrated  Catalog  of  far  ass  and  garden  seeds     A  postal  card  wjll  bring  them  to  your  door. 

s  address,  RATEKIN  S  SEED  HOUSE.  Shenandoah,  Iowa 
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IN  THE  LEAD 
the  1909  M0DEL 

UC  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

retains  all  features  that  have  given  them 
their  great  reputation  for  durability  and 
efficiency,  and  have  several  improve- 
ments that  make  them  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before,  the  ideal  ma- 
chine for  dairymen  who  are  posted  and 
who  demand  the  best.  And  by  in- 
tensifying the  circuitous  and  tortuous 
currents  of  the  milk  in  its  passage 
through  the  separator  bowl,  we  have 
been  able  to 

Greatly  Reduce  Diameter 
of  Bowls 

which  makes  them  operate  easier,  and 
still  retain  their  great  milk  capacity. 

Notwithstanding  most  manufacturers 
were  complaining  all  last  year  of  dull 
times  and  small  sales  the  UNITED 
STATES  SEPARATOR  had  one  oi  the 
largest  sale*  in  its  history  and  since 
this  fall  season  began,  sales  are  larger 
than  last  year. 

Do  not  forget  that  the 
United  States  has  beaten 
every'  separator  in  en- 
durance tests  and  holds 
oe  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD.    No  dairy- 
.man  can   afford  to 
purchase  a 
cream  separator 
until  he  has  first 
examined  the 
const  rue  t  i  o  n 
and  operation  of  the 

1909  Model 


Sale  agents  in  nearly 
every  dairy  section. 
If  no  agent  in  your 
town  .write  direct  to  us 
for  Catalog  No.  69 
and  we  will  also  quote 
prices. 
We  have  distribut- 
ing warehouses 
in  every  dairy 
section  in  the 
United  States 
and  Canada. 
VERMONT  FABSI  MACHINE  CO. 
BELLOWS  FALLS,  TT. 


HOW  TO  BUILD 

Concrete  Silos 

Do  you  want  a  silo  ?  Do  not  think 
of  building  one,  or  any  other  farm 
building,  without  learning  of  the  won- 
derful advantages  of  Concrete.  Why 
it  is  cheaper  and  better;  fire,  weather 
and  vermin  proof;  and  why  it  will 
stand  forever,  without  insurance  and 
without  repairs. 

Valuable  book  on  Silo  building, 
and  other  uses  for  Concrete  sent  free. 

Address 

Association 
American 
Portland 

Ccuicut 

Mfrs. 

1382  Lund 
Title  Bloc. 
Phil*.. 
P.. 


Make  Big  Money 
Horses! 


/VBSORBINI 


Cures  Slrsinsd  Pally  Ankle..Lrmph«n«itli. 
Poll  Evil  PUtuli,  Ssret.  Wire  Cut*,  Bnil*. 
M  toil  SwttUaCa.  l*mto*is.  sal  AlUy* 
Ptlo  Quickly  witbsaU  BlWUriog.  removing 
the  h»lr.  or  laying  the  hors*  up.  Piaaasnt 
to  asa.  IB. 00  per  bottle  *t  dealer*  or  de- 
livered   Horse  Book  S  D  free. 

ABSORBIJNE.  JR..  (maDklnd.tl.OO  bot- 
tle. (For  Strain*. Qout.VartcoeeVeloi.Var- 
Icocele.Uydroosle,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain, 
*».  f.  tOUItt,  P.Oi ..  23  M«nnw>Blh  $t„  .Brinofield.  Mm. 


Prof.  Beery, Klnsr  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  bis 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mall. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  J  ease  Been'  I*  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  world** 
master  horseman.  Hia  ex- 
hibitions of  taming  man- 
killing  hone*,  and  conquer* 
inghorsesof  all  disposition* 
hare  thrilled  vast  audience* 
everywhere. 

He  i*  now  teaching  hi* 
marvelously  aucceaafol 
method*"  to  othera.  Hi*  sys- 
tem of  Hone  Training  and 
Colt  Breaking  opens  op  a> 
molt  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  man  who 
rosaries,  a  it*  simple  principle*. 

Competent  Hone  Trainers  are  in  demand  every- 
where People  gladly  pay  Of  to  S2G  a  head  to  have 
hones  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits— to  here  colt* 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep 
hi*  stable  full  of  horse*. 

If  yon  love  travel,  here  la  a  chance  to  *eo  the 
world,  giving  exhibitions  and  making  large  profits. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  coat*  to 
get  into  the  Hnrwe-Trainlng  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  fall  particu- 
lars and  handsome  book  about  horses — FREE.  Address) 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery.    Box  22.   Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


The  Importance  of  the  Sire 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  ''bull  is  half 
the  herd, "'and  this  principle  applies  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  sire  in  all  breeds 
of  stock,  whether  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
or  pigs,  and  to  the  influence  of  some 
individual  sire  most  of  the  noted  breeders 
of  the  past  and  the  present  can  trace  the 
excellence  of  their  stock. 

This  does  not  mean  altogether  that 
the  sire  in  question  has  been  of  great 
merit  himself — in  fact,  it  has  been  more 
often  the  contrary — but  that  "by  reason 
of  good  breeding  he  has  had  the  power 
of  imparting  to  his  offspring  something 
more  than  average  merit.  In  many  cases 
sires  possessing  this  influence  are  shabby- 
looking  animals  in  themselves,  but  on 
studying  their  pedigree  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  they  have  been  bred,  and 
in  man}'  instances  inbred,  from  animals 
of  good  lines  of  blood  and  of  superlative 
merit. 

Sometimes,  even  in  the  case  of  Thor- 
oughbred horses,  some  that  have  never 
themselves  been  able  to  win  a  race  have 
become^famous  at  the  stud  and  been  the 
sires  of  numerous  winners.  In  the  selec- 
tion, therefore,  of  a  sire  for  stud,  herd 
or  flock,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  risk  and  of  luck 
to  be  taken  into  account,  whether  that 
sire  proves  fortunate  or  otherwise. 

High-Priced  Failures 

In  cattle  breeding  how  often  has  a 
breeder  given  a  very  high  figure  for  a 
bull  that  has  taken  high  honors  in  the 
show  yard,  and  almost  perfect  to  look 
upon,  with  breeding,  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  jet  mated,  though  he  be, 
with  good  cows,  prove  a  dismal  failure 
as  a  sire?  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  use  of 
animals  of  no  great  merit  in  themselves, 
and  picked  up  by  chance,  as  it  were,  but 
yet,  have  proved  themselves  great  sires 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word? 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  Short- 
horn history,  Hubback  was  bred  by  a 
bricklayer,  and  was  picked  up  for  a  mere 
song,  and  proved  himself  to  tie  a  sire 
of  such  excellence  that  Thorijas  Bates 
considered  Shorthorns  to  be  wj^iottt  any 
real  merit  where  his  blood  was  wanting 
in  their  veins.  Belvidere,  again,  was  not 
a  particularly  meritorious  animal,  and  yet 
was  the  sire  of  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, supposed  to  be  the  grandest  Short- 
horn bull  ever  bred  or  seen,  and  also  of 
the  dam  Duchess  34th,  Mr.  Bates'  best 
cow.  Buckingham,  too,  was  another  in- 
stance of  a  rather  shabby-looking  animal 
bred  from  noted  parents,  but  proving  a 
great  sire.  Frederick,  once  given  for  the 
use  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate,  and 
bought  back  at  forty  dollars,  was  the 
making  of  the  noted  Townley  herd — 
champion  of  England,  also.  The  greatest 
sire  Mr.  Cruickshank  ever  owned  or  bred 
war.  not  a  show  animal  by  any  means, 
and  on  that  account  was  once  near  be- 
ing disposed  -of. 

In  Shires,  again,  nlmt  »  great  influ- 
ence Lincolnshire  Lad  2d  had  on  the 
breed,  and  his  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  winning  Shires 
of  to-day,  and  yet  he  himself  had  little 
to  recommend  him  but  his  breeding! 

Picked  Up  for  an  Old  Song 

In  sheep,  also,  the  writer  has  known 
from  his  own  experience  of  rams  of 
good  breeding  picked  up  in  a  sheep  fair 
for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  making  a  suc- 
cess of  a  man's  flock,  and  being  the  sires 
and  progenitors  of  more  prize  winners 
than  any  that  had  cost  ten  times  as 
much,  but  there  was,  of  course,  the  best 
of  blood  concentrated  in  them.  The 
records  of  every  famous  stud,  herd  or 
flock  are  to  a  great  extent  the  histories 
of  some  famous  sires  that  have  been 
used  in  them. 

In  choosing  a  sire,  therefore,  success 
does  not  lie  in  mere  force  of  money 
enabling  the  purchase  of  some  great 
show  animal.  Such  a  one,  when  ob- 
tained, costly  though  he  be,  and  fault- 
less in  appearance,  is  just  as  likely  as  not 
to  prove  a  dismal  failure  at  the  stud. 

On  what  lines,  then,  are  we  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  selection  of  a  sire?  In  pur- 
chasing an  untried  animal  one  must  trust 
to  fortune  to  a  certain  extent,  for  with- 
out seeing  an  animal's  progeny  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  satisfied  as  to  what  his 
stock  may  be;  but  in  selecting  a  bull, 
for  example,  it  is  surely  best  to  obtain 
one  from  a  herd  of  outstanding  merit 
and  one  bred  from  good  parents  on  both 
sides  and  of  good  lineage. 

By  the  term  "herd"  is  meant  a  herd 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
is  where  the  cattle  are  of  the  fixed 
type,  possessing  the  same  characteristics 
throughout,    and    bred    for  generations 


from  the  same  lines  of  blood,  not  a  col- 
lection of  animals  of  different  types  and 
pedigrees  picked  up  at  sales  all  over  the 
country-  In  purchasing  an  animal  out 
of  a  herd  of  this  type  one  cannot  go  very 
far  wrong,  and  should  he  be  not  up  to 
show-yard  style  himself,  he  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  the  sire  of  winners 
than  a  chance-bred  one,  although  the 
latter  may  be  far  better  to  look  upon. 

Once  a  good  sire  has  been  obtained,  he 
should  be,  and  generally  is,  retained  as 
long  as  possible,  and  his  influence  will 
then  penetrate  throughout  the  whole 
stock;  but  when  the  time  comes  that  he 
can  be  used  no  longer,  then  the  difficulty 
often  arises  how  to  obtain  one  good 
enough  to  fill  his  place  and  wheie  to  go 
to  find  him.  If  it  is  decided  to  go  out- 
ride the  herd  for  one,  then  considerable 
risk  is  run,  and  the  'greatest  care  should 
be  taken  and  best  judgment  used,  or  the 
type  which  it  has  been  the  breeder's  aim 
in  life  to  attain  may  be  upset,  and  the 
subsequent  breeding  become  a  very  un- 
certain quantity. 

Selection  a  Natural  Instinct 

Some  breeders  seem  to  possess  a  natural 
instinct  in  selecting  good  sires  without 
ever  giving  any  extravagant  prices  for 
them,  but  that  gift  is  not  possessed  by 
all.  However,  ho  one  who  has  any  re- 
gard for  his  herd  will  ever  dream  of 
buying  a  bad  bull,  but  some  occasionally 
buy  a  good  one  bred  from  bad  parents, 
which  often  proves  as  disastrous  in  its 
results  as  buying  a  thoroughly  bad  animal 
to  begin  with. 

A  breeder  with  a  herd  of  fixed  type 
does  not  often  try  an  outcross.  When 
he  does,  he  endeavors  to  find  a  sire 
possessing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  own  herd.  Violent 
outcrosses  from  time  to  time  udsettle  the 
type,  which  is  often  most  difficult  to  re- 
gain. Any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  own  a  sire  whose  progeny  all  possess 
more  or  less  the  same  type,  and  char- 
acteristics, coupled  with  good  make  and 
shape,  is  indeed  a  lucky  man,  and  his 
position  as  a  breeder  soon  becomes  an 
enviable  one,  very  different  to,-one  who, 
striving  after  show-yard  renown,  has 
been  purchasing  prize  winners  of  various 
types  and  indiscriminate  breeding  at  long 
prices,  with  no  satisfactory  results  what- 
ever. 

Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  to  a 
breeder  than  the  fortunate  selection  of  a 
good  sire.  Many  at  the  start,  through 
lack  of  capital,  have  to  put  up  with  the 
best  they  can  get  at  a  price  befitting  the 
length  of  their  pocket,  but  sometimes 
such  a  one,  bought  with  care  and  good 
judgment,  and  after  a  careful  survey  of 
the  herd  selected  from,  proves  a  fortune. 
At  any  rate,  no  breeder  should  ever  be- 
grudge the  most  he  can  afford  for  the 
services  Of  a  good  sire,  of  whatever 
breed  of  stock  it  may  be.  He  must  use 
his  best  judgment  and  aim  at  good  blood 
and  good  breeding,  and  get  as  much  in- 
dividual merit  as  he  can  for  his  money, 
and  then  he  will  not  go  far  wrong. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 

The  Spread  of  Contagious 
Diseases 

There  is  at  all  times  danger  of  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  through 
many  channels.  Contagious  diseases  are 
due  to  their  respective  germs,  some  of 
which  are  more  virulent  than  others. 

Rabies  is  a  contagious  disease,  but  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  transmitted,  except 
through  a  bite  from  a  rabid  animal. 
Tuberculosis  is  another  contagious  dis- 
ease, and  is  usually  spread  from  cows 
to  calves  and  pigs  through  the  milk,  or 
by  healthy  animals  coming  into  contact 
with  diseased  ones,  or,  in  case  of  hogs, 
where  they  are  following  cattle  in  the 
feed  lot  and  the  cattle  have  tubercular 
ulcers  in  the  bowels.  Glanders  is  trans- 
mitted by  coming  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  or  from  ulcers 
on  the  legs  or  body,  or  through  drinking 
fountains.  There  are  other  diseases  of 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs  that  are  more 
virulent  and  more  acute  in  their  attack 
and  more  easily  distributed.  Hog-cholera 
germs  are  easily  carried  by  the  feet  of 
coyotes,  dogs,  men  and  other  animals, 
and  distributed  from  one  farm  to  another. 

A  recent  outbreak  of  a  contagious  dis- 
ease among  horses  was  noted  in  which 
the  germs  of  the  malady  were  apparently 
carried  to  an  adjoining  farm  either  by 
dogs  or  on  the  shoes  of  individuals. 

In  these  cases  all  dead  carcasses  should 
be  buried  in  lime,  or  burned,  preferably 
the  latter,  and  all  premises  thoroughly 
disinfected,  all  stray  dogs  disposed  of, 
and  general  quarantine  rules  observed. 
— B  F.  Kaupp  in  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  News  Notes. 
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You  no*  UNO" 

HORSE 

E^BHf     ^fia\         The  onl v  col- 
JUmM        Kl    lar  that  fits  itself 
^9BHV         Kl    perfectly  to 
Mjl  PH    your  horse's 

9P&Jm  HM    shoulder.  You 

BHlV  HM    will  be  through 

^ssssssV  jf^ef^KsssV  with  shoulder 
Mm  ^  -jEMI  stalls,  through 
■  .  r  ^Ifr  BssB  with  losing 
time  and 
money  by 
having  hor- 
ses laid  op 
when  most 
□ eeded— 
through 

I  ^*s^fc/^BP*tf»w  -mmW  collars  so 
ijJ*****r  often,  if  you 
insist  on  "UNO" 
collars. 

"UNO"  collars  have  a  heavy  facing 
of  Young's  Uno  self-conforming  mix- 
ture (a  yielding,  pliable  facing  that  fits 
itself  to  the  shoulder),  backed  by 
selected  long  rye  straw—have  double 
strength  throats  giving  double 
strength  where  common  collars  are 
weak— heavy,  smooth  sole  leather  tops 
— solid  serviceable  rims-ail  parts  made  of  pore 
bark  tanned  lesther  cut  from  best  part  of  the 
hide — sll  shapes  and  sires.  $3.75  to  $4.75  each. 

Bridle  Rosettes  FREE 

Send  us  the  name  of  •  harness  dernier  who 
does  not  handle  "UNO"  Horse  Collars,  and 
we  will  send  70a  a  beautiful  pair  of  N  icicle 
Embossed  Bridle  Rosettes  FREE. 

Our  booklet,  "Horse  Collar  Sense."  grrea 
you  some  valuable  pointers  on  how  to  judge 
and  buy  horse  collars.   Free  00  request. 

BENJAMIN  YOUNG 
Dept.  22  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Oniu  -$r^p  -cr: helper:  1orre 
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Clip  your  horses— theyH  look  better, 
feel  better.  work  better,  sell  better.  It's 
easy  to  do  with 

The  Stewart  Clipper 

and  you  save  tl  to  $2  on  every  horse 
you  clip.   This  machine  is  the  sur- 
est and  truest  clipper  made— any- 
one can  run  it.   Lasts  a  lifetime — 
Is  dust  and  dirt  proof  and  folly'  guar- 
anteed for  five  years.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  it  send  us  J2  and  the 
machine  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  for 
balance.   Write  today  for  free  cata- 
logue.   It  will  save  money  and 
make  money  for  yon. 

Chleseo  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 
134  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 


AftFNT^THE  MATHEWS 
Mtjt  t  la  I  «9  SAFETY  RAZOR 
stropper  for  J  i 


|  op 


Send  lor 
Cata.oaue 
FREE 


boxed  with 

sharpening    dull  blades, 
Special  Prices  to  Our  Agents 

^  1 

i — * 

^  Bicg est  winner  yoa  ever  saw.    One  spent  sold  26  the 
first  afternoon  out.  Best  grade  of  steel,  highly  nick - 
^  eled,  with  solid  handle.    Absolutely  guaranteed. 
S  Saves  throwing  away  old  blades.  Write  for  our  scents' 
S  FREE  OUTFIT  OFFER.    We  show  you  how  to  make 
$3  to  $10  a  day  without  experience.     Writs  today. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  6*2  Bsrner  Hick.  Diyloa,  O. 


Hand  VI ade  Harness 
At  a  Big  Saving 

We  sell  direct  to  yon  at  factory  price* 
—a  big  saving  on  every  set.  Shipped 
on  approval;  warranted  as  satisfactory  in 
every  detail  as  though  made  to  your  special 
order  —  or  money  refunded.  Our  harness 
1  Is  Hand  Maps  from  best  oak  leather  — 
83  years'  square  dealing  backs  our  guar- 
antee.   We  Par  the  FrslajkL 
V  SCN4FEB  SADDLERY  CO., Bu  123.  Occur™,  Kb 


$OO50Buys  the 

ssaf  JJ=  Best 

Improved  Illinois.  Low 
Down  Cream  Separator 

direct  from  the  maker  to  yon.  We  are 
tbsoaly  western  factory  selling  direct 
to  tho  consumer.  We  ship  on  80  day* 
free  trlstL  Write  for  free  catalogue. , 

Americxn  Hdw.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  172,  Otis wa,  IIL 


AUTOMATIC  CURRY  COMB 

snd  other  new  self-sellers.     Tnd  is  pen  table. 
Make  their  own  demand.     First  applicant! 
control  nnlimited  sales.  Large  pro6ts.  Writs 
for  proof  and  trial  offer. 
CLEAN  COMB  CO.,  Box  34.  Racine,  Wis. 


BIG  DEMAND  EVERYWHERE 


HARNESS  «V!l 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices.  5sre  rA*  oVatst-s' 
profit*.  All  our  harness  guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  B 
and  price  list.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  booklet. 
THI  IISU  HARSESS  CO.,  3  Lsks  St.,  Owege,  TUgs  Cs.,  -  » 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


RKWT0.V9  Hears,  Cases,  IHe- 
teaapar  aad  iadigesliss  Care. 
A  Tetejiaary  Remedy  (arenas 
Ureal  aad  sumach  treseJM 
Strenfwommtnd*.  |J.*»pe» 
oaa.nf dealers,  ores*,  frsossd 
Tke.Vewtos  BU-aseayOav 
Tsaedss  Ohio- 
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Making  Butter  on  the  Farm 

1x  order  to  produce  a  good  quality  of 
butter  two  very  essential  things  are 
jccd  care  and  good  food  for  the 
cows.  The  cows  must  be  provided  with 
clean  bedding  and  the  stables  need  to*  be 
kept  clean,  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Before  the  milking  begins  on  my  place 
the  sides  and  udders  of  the  cows  are 
carefully  brushed,  thus  preventing  dirt 
and  dust  from  falling  into  the  milk.  The 
milking  is  done  with  clean,  dry  hands ; 
to  milk  with  wet  fingers  would  be  an  ex- 
treinely  filthy  habit.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow  it  is  strained 
through  a  wire  gauze  and  three  thick- 
nesses of  cheese  cloth.  All  the  milk 
utensils  are  thoroughly  cleaned  after 
being  used,  by  first  washing  them  in 
lukewarm  water,  next  in  hot  water,  and 
then  they  are  scalded  4n  boiling  water: 
Every  dish  or  cloth  that  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  milk  is  put  in  a  clean 
place,  where  there  is  a  circulation  of 
pure  air,  after  being  washed. 

The  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk 
with  a  hand  separator  and  held  until 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  churn. 
The  churning  is  done  three  times  each 
week  with  a  barrel  churn.  In  preparing 
the  churn  and  butter  worker  for  use,  they 
are  thoroughly  scalded  with  boiling  water 
and  then  rinsed  with  cold  water  before 
the  cream  is  put  into  the  churn  or  the 
butter  on  the  butter  worker.  A  thorough 
scalding  and  cooling  of  the  butter 
worker  prevent  the  butter  from  sticking 
to  it. 

The  cream  is  strained  into  the  churn 
through  a  hair  sieve  and  the  churn  is 
never  filled  more  than  half  full  of  cream. 
The  churn  is  not  turned  very  rapidly, 
and  is  stopped  several  times  at  the  be- 
ginning, to  remove  the  cork,  so  as  to 
allow  the  escape  of  gases.  When  the 
cream  begins  to  break,  care  .is  exercised 
not  to  gather  the  butter  granules  into  one 
large  lump.  The  churning  ceases  when 
the  butter  particles  are  about  the  size 
of  wheat  kernels.  Then  the  churn  is 
fastened  and  the  buttermilk  drawn  off. 

When  the  butter  is  well  drained  from 
the  buttermilk,  it  is  rinsed  with  a  little 
water,  and  after  this  has  drained  away 
the  cork  is  put  in  the  churn  and  cold 
water  added.  The  cover  is  then  put  on 
the  churn  and  the  churn  revolved  slowly 
six  or  eight  times;  the  water  is  now 
drawn  off  and  the  butter  left  to  drain 
for  about  fifteen  minutes. 

When  the  butter  is  well  drained  it  is 
ready  to  salt,  and  this  is  done  in  the 
churn,  when  the  butter  is  in  granular 
form. 

About  one  and  one  half  ounces  of  salt 


Value  of  the  Pure-Bred  Herd 

THE  true  worth  to  a  community  of  the 
*  pure-bred  herd  of  stock  we  fear  is 
greatly  underestimated,  but  we  are  glad 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  growing  interest 
among  the  farming  and  stock-raising 
class  is  taking  rapid  strides  in  the  man- 
ner of  stock  improvement. 

In  visiting  communities  where  stock 
farming  is  made  a  real  issue  along  with 
other  crops,  we  no  more  see  the  cross- 
bred, rough-haired  and  raw-boned  type 
of  animal  that  was  so  evident  a  few 
years  ago,  but  instead  we  find  well-bred, 
fine-boned,  smooth,  well-built  animals 
closely  adhering  to  some  certain  type  of 
breeding. 

When  we  go  into  a  community  and 
drive  along  the  public  highway  and  view 
the  animals  of  the  farm  as  they  graze 
upon  the  pastures  in  the  fields,  or  stand 
contentedly  corralled  within  the  farmer's 
feed  lot,  we  can  quickly  tell  whether 
there  is  within  the  radius  of  that  com- 
munity somewhere  a  pure-bred  herd  of 
stock. 

In  one  community  we  find  a  predomi- 
nation of  Poland,  Chester  or  Duroc  hogs, 
or  perchance  some  other  popular  strain, 
while  we  note  the  same  in  Shorthorn, 
Jersey  or  Polled  breeds  in  cattle,  and  so 
it  is  among  the  horse,  sheep  and  all 
classes  of  farm  animals. 

When  our  butchers  desire  good  stock 
to  use  upon  the  block  to  supply  their 
custom  they  drive  out  into  the  country 
seeking  the  best-built  animals  for  their 
use,  and  they  soon  learn  to  drive  in  the 
direction  where  well-bred  animals  pre- 
dominate, and  if  the  fellow  with  his 
scrubs  makes  a  sale  he  must  drive  to  the 
butcher  and  ask  him  to  buy  his  product. 

Then  there  is  another  advantage  in 
having  the  pure-bred  herd  in  a  com- 
munity. We  not  only  get  lessons  in  good 
stock  breeding  from  the  features  of  this 
owner  of  intelligence,  but  -  when  we  de- 
sire to  buy  , an  animal,  we  may  hitch  up 
and  drive  to  his  place  of  residence,  view 
his  various  animals,  thus  not  only  buying 
rnore  intelligently,  but  as  well  bringing 
into  our  own  domain  just  the  type  of 
animal  which  we  are  desirous  of  owning. 
It  is  very  hard,  even  with  a  description 
from  the  buyer,  to  satisfactorily  fill  all 
orders  and  please  him.  for  no  two  per- 
sons have  the  same  ideal  in  the  contour 
of  an  animal. 

We  have  just  recently  noted  with  in- 
terest the  value  of  these  pure-bred  an- 
imals to  a  community  and  how  their 
distribution  will  affect  the  various  lines  of 
their  special  breeding.  A  prominent  herd 
owner  here  died  recently,,  and  his  heirs 
held  a  public  auction,  selling  out  every- 


A  Good  Type  of  Dutch  Beltea"  Bull 


are  used  for  every  pound  of  butter.  This 
insures  the  right  amount  of  salt  when 
the  butter  is  finished. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  work  butter 
too  much  and  have  it  greasy.  We  never 
work  the  butter  with  the  hands,  because 
the  warmth  of  the  hands  will  make  it 
greasy  and  give  it  a  salvy  appearance. 
We  -use  the  lever  worker  and  press  the 
lever  on  the  surface,  and  occasionally 
fold  the  butter  over  with  a  ladle.  The 
lever  of  the  butter  worker  or  butter 
paddle  is  never  allowed  to  slide  over  the 
surface  of  the  butter,  but  it  is  pressed 
straight  down  when  working  the  butter. 

The  butter  is  pressed  into  square  one- 
pound  prints^and  carefully  wrapped  with 
parchment  paper  which  has  been  soaked 
in  salt  water  a  few  minutes  before  being 
used.  The  butter  is  sold  in  our  local 
market  at  a  good  price. 

W.  H.  Underwood. 


thing.  The  most  spirited  bidding  oc- 
curred at  this  sale,  and  this  herd  of 
animals  went  out  pretty  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  our  county  and  adjoining 
counties.  A  breeder  of  fine  Jersey  cows, 
losing  his  health,  was  forced  to  dispose 
of  his  herd  of  thirty-odd  cows  and 
heifers,  which  likewise  were  distributed 
to  many  different  parts  of  our  com- 
munity. 

In  both  instances  these  herds  of  ani- 
mals drew  large  crowds  of  interested 
buyers,  and'  being  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  quality,  netted  the  owners  more  than 
double  the  sum  that  ordinary  stock 
would  have  done,  yet  in  both  instances 
the  herd  owners  had  spent  only  moderate 
sums  in  starting  their  herds,  but  had 
paid  strict  attention  to  their  line  of 
breeding  and  kept  everything  of  the  best 
blood    and    type    in    propagating  their 


LIKE   A  THIEF   AT  NIGHT 
THE    CREAM  SEPARATOR 
THAT    CAN'T    SKIM  CLEAN 


Dairy  authorities  the  world  over  agree  that  the  centrifugal 
separator  is  indispensable  to  the  man  who  owns  milk  cows. 
And  why?  Simply  because  it  saves  his  cream,  hence  his  money. 
The  more  cream  saved,  the  more  money,  that's  sure.  But  un- 
fortunately many  separators  do  not  save  all  the  cream.  And 
worse  still  the  biggest  of  claims  are  made  for  these  machines. 
Such  separators  are  like  a  thief  at  night  or  the  pickpocket  who 
with  an  innocent  face  rubs  our  elbow  and  then  robs  us  of  our 
wallet.  Because  of  inferior  and  out-of-date  bowl  construction, 
these  separators,  unknown  to  the  users  of  them,  daily  lose  a  big 
percentage  of  the  cream. 

It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  into  buying  a  "pickpocket"  separator, 
but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  avoid  buying  one  if  we  will  but  take  the 
advice  of  those  whom  we  know  are  experienced  separator  judges. 
99%  per  cent  of  all  expert  creamery-men,  butter  manufacturers, 
and  real  separator  authorities  living  to-day  use  DE  LAVAL 
separators  exclusively,  for  they  have  learned  by  experience  that 
the  DE  LAVAL  is  the  only  separator  that  will  save  all  the  cream 
all  the  time  under  all  conditions.  And  the  reason  for  this  fact  is 
plain.  It  is  found  in  the  improved  patent  protected  DE  LAVAL 
"Alpha-Disc"  separating  bowl.  It  is  different  from  any  other 
bowl  and  its  peculiar  construction  is  the  secret  of  DE  LAVAL 
clean  skimming.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalog  which  explains 
the  DE  LAVAL  bowl  in  detail  as  well  as  many  other  interesting 
features. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  MADISON  STREET 
CHICAGO 
1711  t  1215  FILBERT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
DRUMM  (   SACRAMENTO  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165-167  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


173- 177  WltlMM  STREET 

MONTREAL 
14  !  16  PRINCESS  STREET 
WINNIPEG 
107  FIRST  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


M24  faints  this  House 

b  "Tower"  Paint 


Best  Paint  in  the  World  ^.^K 


colors.  Then  you  will  not  need  to  paint  again  for  about 
8  years.  That  is  53  cents  a  year  for  improving  the  looks  and  value  of  your  property.  This  low  priced 
and  long  lasting  paint  is  only  procurable  of  us.  It  is  the  highest  grade  paint  in  the  world.  We 
have  other  paint  much  cheaper  than  this  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other  house  can  sell,  as  low.  in 
fact,  as  $2-50  for  a  house  like  this.  But  it  will  not  look  as  good  nor  last  as  long  asourreliable  "Tower" 
paint  at  $4.24,  though  fully  as  good  as  other  firms  sell  for  their  best  paint  at  a  much  higher  price. 

What  Size  BoiMing  Are  You  Going  to  Paint? 
Let  us  tell  you  in  dollars  and  cents  our  low  price 
for  paint  enough  for  body  and  trim  two  coats, 
to  do  the  job  in  a  perfect  manner  and  at  least 
cost.  We  make  no  charge  for  this  information. 


Before  yon  buy  get  our  big  1909 
Paint  Book  and  Color  Card 

It  tells  you  how  to  estimate  cost  of  paint  for  any 
building,  how  to  combine  colors,  how  to  save 
money  and  do  the  job  right — in  fact  what  you 
ought  to  know  about  buying  and  using  paint. 
Color  Card  shows  about  125  actual  samples  of 
our  paint. 


Branch  House 
19th  and  Campbell 
KANSAS  CITY 


Get  Our  Paint  Book  Now.  Figure  out  the 
cost,  best  colors,  etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free. 
Just  write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  say: 
"Send  me  your  new  House  and  Barn  Paint  Book 
and  Color  Card."  or  cut  out  this  ad.,  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  to  us. 

Madison 
Sts. 


-  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  -  ggg 


WAIST 
HIGH 
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75  FOR  THIS  NEW 

—  LOW  DOWN 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON'T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  high; 
we  guarantee  It.  It  Is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Don't  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  lor  yourself.  Our  offer 
ienables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mall,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  is  handsomely  Illus- 
trated, showing  the  machine  In  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONG 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  Is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  ot 
hand  separators  In  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal- 
ing with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  Is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents',  dealers',  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  Is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICA!^ Separator.  We  can  ship  Immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
some free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.Y. 

Rlrffi-SfsSS  Roofing 

DONT  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  hav  - 
Breese  Bros,  guaranteed  waterproof , flre-r 
Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-fit 

m  m-sic  inri™d  in  urh  roll     Send  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 

r*aus  inciosea  m  eacn  roiu    G  t  ^  se  g^pies  of  i-piy,  2-piy  and 


Hammer  lays  It 


herds. 


Geo.  \V.  Brown. 


|3-ply  roofing.  Put  them  to  every  test  you 
can  think  of  and  prove  to  your  own  sat- 
isfaction that  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roof- 
ing is  the  highest  quality  roofing  on  the 
market.  We  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 

Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 
of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minneso- 
ta. Iowa.  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee.  Don't 
delay  ordering;  these  special  prices  may  not  be  offered  to  you  a^ain. 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 


35-lb-Holl— 10S 
Sq.Ft— i-PIy  9X^2 


45-lb.Roll— 108  4  ctr 
Sq.  Ft— 2-PIy  122 
55-lb.Roll-108  Aoe 
Sq.  Ft- 3-PIy  ^— 

Order  today,orwrite  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  today. 


Cinclnnatt  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1909 


Free  Sample  of"Amatite 


The  Roofing  That  Needs 
No  Painting. 

THE  manufacturers  of  Amatite 
Roofing  are  making  great  efforts 
through  advertising  to  get  a  sam- 
ple of  their  goods  into  the  hands  of 
every  farmer  in  the  country. 

This  roofing  is  distinctly  different 
from  other  ready  roofings.  Instead  of 
a  smooth  surface  prepared  to  receive  a 
heavy  coating  of  paint,  it  has  a  real 
mineral  surface.  This  surface  is  em- 
bedded under  tremendous  pressure  into 


a  layer  of  Coal  Tar  Pitch — the  greatest 
waterproofing  compound  known.  This 
mineral  surface  needs  no  painting. 

Any  practical  man,  as  soon  as  he  sees 
a  sample  showing  this  mineral  surface, 
gets  interested.  A  lot  of  time  and 
money  are  wasted  yearly  in  painting 
roofs.    Amatite  saves  all  this. 

You  can  get  a  sample  of  Amatite  by 
simply  asking  for  it.  Address  the  near- 
est office  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company.  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis  or  New  Orleans. 


JOHNSON& 


to  Tell  You  That  His 
New  1909  OLD  TRUSTY 
Incubator  is  the  Best  Chicken  Hatcher  He  Ever  Made 

Don't  let  this  time  go  by  without  sending  me  your  name  and  address  for  my 
Big  New  200-page  Poultry  Book  with  over  1.200  pictures.   I've  got  great  news  fot 
you  this  year.  Old  Trusty  is  metal  encased  Redwood  and  absolutely  safe  top. 
sides,  ends,  bottom,  legs  and  all.  Certain  and  Sure.  75!%  better  hatches  guaran- 
teed.  Practically  runs  itself.    So  don't  pay  two  prices  for  any  other  when 
my  prices  are  even  lower  than  last  year  and  you  can 
take  40,  60  or  90  Days' Trial  (enough  for  3  hatches) 
with  Freight  Prepaid  to  you  (east  of  the  Rockies)  on  mj 


M.  M.  JOHNSON 

Incubator  Man 

NEW  1909  OLD  TRUSTY  INCUBATOR 


No  matter  whether  3rou  are  one  of  my  100,000  old  customers  and  friends,  or  ft  possible 
new  friend,  I  want  you  to  send  me  your  name  for  my  New  Old  Trusty  Book  this  year  sure. 
Tells  youtaow  you  can  make  a  big  success  raising  chickenswith  Old  Trusty.  Every  page  of  my 
book  is  a  poultry  sermon  which  with  the  pictures  shows  you  how  you  can  make  the  same 
success  that  over  100,000  others  are  making  with  Old  Trusties.  Send  me  your  name  and 
address  and  1 11  send  the  book  quick — and  also  write  you  personally — Address 


M.  M.  JOHNSON. 


Incubator  Man, 


CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


You  Can  INCREASE  Your  Corn  Crop  30% 

or  more  by  using  only  such  seed  as  has  been  carefully  graded.  You  will  also  get  far  better 
corn.  Government  teste  have  proved  that  the  main  cause  of  small  crops  is  an  uneven  stand. 
No  corn-planter,  whatever  its  merits,  can  drop  seed  evenly,  if  the  seed  be  carelessly  graded  or 
of  all  sizes  that  come  from  the  ear.  But,  with  seed  carefully  graded  to  a  uniform  size,  any  good 
corn-planter  can  be  depended  upon  to  drop  every  grain  just  where  you 
want  it  and  thus  make  every  inch  of  your  ground  do  the  service  that  it 
should.  Government  tests  also  have  proved  that  the  main  cause  of  poor 
quality  in  corn  is  the  planting  of  seed  not  well  selected. 

Careful  Grading,  Therefore,  Is  it  the  Very  Basis  of  Ail  Richly  Successful  Corn  Prodnctloa. 

$1    The  Simplex  Ail-Steel  $1 
I   Seed  Corn  Grader 

easily  and  quickly  separates,  In  a  new  and  •elentlflo  way,  the  full,  perfect,  evenly-shaped 
grains  from  the  large,  Irregular,  unshapely  grains.  Honey  back  If  not  delighted. 

Grades  more  corn  and  grades  i  t  better  than  any  other  device  on  the  market,  regard- 
leas  of  price.  Capacity,  10  to  15  bushela  per  hour,  A  boy  can  work  it.  No  machinery  to 
get  out  of  order.  Made  entirely  of  steel — nothing  to  wear  out  or  rot — will  last  a  lifetime. 

Simply  slip  a  dollar  bill  In  a  letter  and  mall  to  us.  You  tc  ill  never  invest  a  dollar  that 
icill  bring  you  greater  returns'.  Grader  will  reach  you  promptly.  If  you  don't  find  It  19 
worth  Its  weight  In  gold,  return  It  and  get  your  money.  Thousands  in  use.  Order  today, 
and  we  will  send  with  Grader,  booklet— "Buiipzb  Coen  Crops — How  to  Sectjbk  Thkm.'* 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  802  to  642  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

Largest  Manufacturer?  of  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  in  the  world. 


11,000  rcxzs  CAB 

OHLH1.  EXPO. 


Plows 

12-  in.J8.55 
16-in  $10.03 

13-  iu.  ttl.25 
Sulky  Plow  tS 
Gan»  Plow»39 
1000  other  arti- 
cles. 

Big  Catalogue 
Free. 


Fdcfori/foFdr/n 


in.  Double  Shin  S.  B.  PLOW 

with  Extra  Share  all  Soft  Center, 
and  13-in.  Rolling  Coulter, 
oo 


NO  AGENTS 
NO  MIDDLEMEN 

SEE  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

64-Tooth  Lever  Harrow  $7.95 
96-Tooth  Lever      "  $11.95 
14-io.  Imp.  Lister  $17.75 
H-in  Sulky  Lister  $30.00 
8-ft.  Rake  $16.00 

ewing 
Machine  $9.00 
Best  sewing  Machine 
Guaranteed   equal  to 
any  $50  machine  $17.50 
Steel  Range,  high  closet 
and  Reservoir  $19.50 
Fine  Top  Buggy  $33.50 
12-16  DiscHar.only$l4.9o. 
ins  uuiuvator  4-snovei,  $11.70:  Riding  Cultivator 
$20.50;  Corn  Planter,  complete  with  80  rods  of  wire,  $28.59 
Special  Catalogues  of  Buggies,  Harness  ana  Steel  Ranges. 
H APCOOO  PLOW  CO.  1 62  Front  Street,  ALTON,  ILL. 

Only  plow  factory  in  the  United  SUtei  selling  direct  to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 
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now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  It- 
self. No  experience  needed. 
No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli- 
cated parts  to  yet  out  of 
order  or  cause  trouble. 
Thesawerhas  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric- 
tion Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  leverchanges 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.   Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin- 
ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 
Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  1576  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


SET  A  "GRAIN  SAVING"  ANO  "PERFECT  CLEANING"  AVERY 

to  threst^^ith,  or  to  thresh  for  you. 
Thf 41  Ye  How  J 
Fellow*" 


Job  Taken  And 


to  Uirddiiarmeau 


1  VERY  CO. 

L  532  IOWA  STREET 
I  PEORIA,  ILL.  lakenorTbretiT 


>0*J«=e:5s* 


,  $t»>an  Plowing  ud  Corn  (Jrowlnj  Machinery 


Lightning  Portable 


Wagon 
and  Stock 


Scale 


All  above  ground.  Steel  frame,  only  8  inches  high. 
Octagon  levers.  Tool  steel  bearings.  Compound 
beam.  Most  accurate  and  durable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price. 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
1  24  Mill  Street        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


n  any  community  Is  tbe  last  resting  place  of  loved  ones,  end  If 
only  as  a  mark  of  respect  it  should  be  fittingly  kept  and  made 
proof  against  desecration. 

CYCLONE  Cemetery  Fence  and  Gates 

are  designed  to  harmonize  with  and  beautify  the  old  burying  grounds . 
They  last  for  years,  are  stock  proof  and  much  cheaper  than  woodeu 
fences  in  tbe  long  run.  Write  for  our  floe,  free  llluntrated  catalogue. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  Dept  109,  WMkegu,  IUinoli. 


Team  Feeding 

This  is  the  season  when  many  of  our 
farm  teams  fail  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  keeping.  It  is  therefore  a  good 
time  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  keep- 
ing. No  one  tinds  fault  with  the  stan- 
dard ration  of  oats  and  hay,  so  far  as 
results  upon  the  horses  are  concerned, 
but  it  is  expensive.  Oats  are  nearly 
always  relatively  more  expensive  than 
I  other  grains.  On  many  farms  it  is  diffi- 
I  cult  to  spare  land  enough  for  this  crop 
to  supply  the  farm  needs,  and  at  best 
the  crop  is  one  which  does  not  yield  a 
large  return  an  acre.  Can  a  crop  be 
grown  which  will  replace  oats  in  part 
and  which  it  will  cost  less  to  grow  or 
which  can  at  least  be  grown  on  less  land? 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
been  carrying  on  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  comparing  ear  corn  with  oats 
as  a  feed  for  working  horses.  Several 
teams  were  used  in  the  experiment,  one 
horse  in  each  team  being  fed  wholly 
with  oats  and  the  other  wholly  with 
corn,  so  far  as  the  grain  ration  was  con- 
cerned. Under  these  conditions  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  de- 
manded of  each  horse  was  the  same, 
making  the  comparison  an  ideal  one. 
The  horses  were  mature  geldings  doing 
ordinary  farm  work  and  not  used  for 
fast  driving.  Under  these  conditions  -  it 
was  found,  contrary  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted belief,  that  the  horses  fed  on  corn 
did  the  work  as  well,  showed  as  good 
spirit  and  endurance  and  continued  in  as 
good  health  as  those  fed  on  oats. 

Corn  Alone  is  Not  a  Good  Food 

From  southern  Pennsylvania  south- 
ward corn  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
feed  for  horses,  but  north  of  that  locality 
the  impression  prevails  that  it  is  not  a 
safe  feed,  particularly  in  warm  weather. 
In  conversation  with  a  New  York  State 
veterinarian  not  long  ago  he  told  me 
that  he  had  frequent  cases  of  colic  in 
that  latitude  due  to  this  cause,  while 
saying  at  the  same  time  that  such  cases 
were  rare  farther  south.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  this  and  wish  that  some 
one  might  explain  it  satisfactorily.  I 
have  wondered  whether  the  difference  in 
the  type  of  corn  grown  might  account 
for  it.  Where  corn  is  so  generally  fed, 
dent  varieties  are  grown  almost  exclu- 
sively, while  in  the  Northern  localities 
referred  to,  flint  varieties  must  generally 
be  depended  upon  for  corn  which  is  to 
be  ripened  for  husking.  The  grain  of 
these  varieties,  being  so  much  harder, 
may  not  be  so  well  adapted  to  feeding 
whole  as  the  softer  dent  varieties.  If 
purchased  corn  is  fed  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
dent  variety,  but  is  almost  invariably 
shelled  corn.  In  the  above  experiment  it 
was  found  that  shelled  corn  did  not  give 
as  good  results  as  ear  corn,  so  that  this 
again  may  make  a  difference. 

Even  though  corn  may  not  be  a  safe 
feed  when  constituting  the  exclusive 
grain  ration,  I  think  we  are  perfectly 
safe  in  feeding  it  once  or  twice  a  day. 
In  these  Ohio  experiments  the  same 
weight  of  corn  on  the  ear  was  fed  as 
was  being  fed  of  oats.  Upon  weighing 
a  mess  of  corn  and  comparing  it  with 
oats  I  found  that  equal  weights  were 
very  nearly  equal  in  bulk.  In  other 
words,  if  one  is  feeding  four  quarts  of 
oats  at  a  mess,  he  will  be  feeding  just 
about  the  same  weight  of  ear  corn  if  he 
fills  the  same  measure  with  ears  broken 
enough  to  allow  them  to  lie  evenly. 
Now.  under  our  conditions  I  think  it  is 
easier  to  make  an  acre  "of  ground  pro- 
duce one  hundred  bushels  of  ears  of 
corn  than  it  is  to  make  'it  produce  fifty 
bushels  of  oats,  while  the  labor  cost  is 
not  proportionally  •  greater.  I  am  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  grow  more  corn 
for  horse  feed. 

A  Useful  Supplemental  Food 

Another  crop  which  will  aid  in  this 
winter-feeding  problem  is  carrots.  These 
are  perfectly  safe  and  in  fact  I  think 
will  tend  to  mitigate  any  danger  which 
might  arise  from  corn  feeding  if  used 
at  the  same  time.  Carrots  are  not  a 
particularly  cheap  crop  to  grow.  I  find 
that  the  labor  cost  of  my  own  crop  the 
present  season  has  been  about  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bushel.  This  is  too  high,  as  i 
the  past  season  was  an  unusually  un- 
favorable one  for  roots,  owing  to  the  long  \ 
pnd  severe  drought  of  late  summer  and  I 
autumn,  which  seriously  reduced  yields. 
Even  at  this  cost  they  are  a  good  crop 
to  grow,  since  a  bushel  of  carrots  can 
be  made  to  save  a  bushel  of  fifty  or  sixty 
cent  oats.  The  amount  of  land  required 
to  grow  them  is  very  small.  Some 
parties  report  feeding  mangel-wurzels 
witli  good  results,  and  I  find  that  colts 
also  take  kindly  to  turnips.  Roots  are 
well  worth  considering  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

So  long  as  it  was  possible  to  furnish 
the  three  kinds  of  feed,  my  horses  have 
had  the  present  winter,  carrots  in  the 
morning,  oats  at  noon  and  ear  corn  at 
night,  this  I  consider  nearly  an  ideal 
ration.  Fred  W.  Card. 


It  pays  to  know 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
is  nature's  perfect  water- 
proofer. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  As- 
phalt. You  know  it  will  last  and 
give  your  roof  absolute  protec- 
tion. 

Do  you  know  that  much  about 
roofings  made  of  "secret  com- 
pounds"? 

Be  on  the  safe  side  and  get  the  roofing 
with  lasting  life,  backed  by  a  thirty-two-mil- 
lion-dollar  guarantee.  The  most  economical 
roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm.  Miner- 
al and  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemi- 
sphere trade-mark,  and  insist  on  Genasco. 
Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and 
samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York        San  Francisco  Chicago 


TRAVEL  WITH  THE 
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Shown  <» 
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MODEL 

above,  equipped  complete 
with  lamps,  horn,  top,  roll- 
up  storm  front,  lK"  solid 
rubber  tires  and  roller-bearing  axles. 
7  other  Breeze  Models  from  $425  to  $850 
The  practical  wisdom  of  using  an 
automobile  in  the  country,  is  best 
proved  by  the  success  of  the  "Breeze" 
— built  strong  and  sturdy  and  simple — 
built  to  travel  the  roads  and  do  the 
\vork_>0»  would  require  of  it  with  the 
least  trouble  and  bother  to  you.  . 

Its  14  horse-power  engine  is  readily 
understood  and  kept  in  order,  and  can 
be  driven  at  a  speed  of  anywhere  from 
4  to  25  miles  an  hour. 

The  "Breeze"  goes  through  deep 
sand  and  mud,  over  high  hills  and 
along  rough  roads  with  ease,  in  good 
or  bad  weather.  It  means  greater  con- 
venience, greater  saving  of  time,  greater 
comfort  for  all  the  family. 

The  "Breeze"  is  beautifully  uphol- 
stered in  green  leather  and  handsomely 
painted. 

Send  For  Catalog  "G  ' 
The  Jewel  Carriage  Company 
Factory,  Carthage,  Sta.P,  Cincinnati, O. 


ROOFING 

THAT  OUTWEARS  ALL  OTHERS 

GET  OUR  FREE 
SAMPLES  of  Felt. 
Flint  Surfaced  and 
Rubber  Roofing.the 
_  best  roofing  on 
earth.  No  better  rooting  made  or  sold  even 
at  double  our  prices,  amstam^maaa. 

BETTER  THAN  SHINGLES, I 

AND  AT  ONE-THIRD  THE  PRICE. 
Don't  buy  a  single  roll  of 
roofing  anvwhere  until  you  ask 
for  our  special  Roofing  Samples, 
and  Catalogue  No.  4476.  We'll 
send  you  liberal  sized  samples 
and  catalogue  free.  Address, 

SEARS.R0EBUCKJM 

FIX  your  ROOF 

C  P__  C,,.,,,,,  —We  will  guarantee  to  pot  any 
JC  rcr  3(]Uarc*  old  leaky,  worn-out,  rusty,  tin. 
Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt,  gravel  or  shingle  root  In  perfect 

ndkee  ' 


condition,  and  keep  It  In  perfect  condition  for  6c  per 
square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Boot  Prejerrer,  makes  old, 
]  worn-out  roofs  new.   Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded.  Our  free  rooto* 
1  bosk  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

lbs  iadirsoo  Miauficturlne  Co..  Oetl.    19       Elrrla.  Ohto 


Roof-Fixj 


WE  SELL        WE  BUY 

GUNS  AND  TRAPS  |    FURS  ANO  HIDES 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  S7.  NORTH WESTER>1 
1IIUE  AND  FURt'OMI'ANY.  Minneapolis  MlnnT 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID  S3. 7 3 

lor  t  BuftT  Vbccu,  Stc«l  Tir*.  With  Rubber  Tire*  ill.  A.  I 
mff  •hwti  ,0  4  10  Ire-d.  Bucxr  Top*  S&  £»>.  Shafuff  00  T«f 
•■Oka.  UI:  tUrMM.tt.  L*ara  W*  to  1*7  Una.  C*uf«p«  FYm.  ■  <■:-  ■ 
pTfcecU.  J*  W  »  ■(  >o  UtPbrcll*  ran/  F  tOM.  ClaUaatttJ.  4). 


vgtJvcr  CHEAP  INCUBATOR 

BUT  IS  IT  FIRE-PROOF?      IS  IT  INSURABLE? 

Boy  the  World's  Best  Hatcher.  Take  No  Risks. 

CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED  INSURABLE  INCUBATORS 
Have  been  Inspected  and  Passed  by  the  Fire  Under- 
writers and  bear  their  Insurance  Label.  Free  Book 
tells  a  11  about  it.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Boston,  Mm.;      New  York  City;      Chicago,  III.; 

Kansas Clly,  Mo.;  Oakland,  Csl.  mmm^^^ 


Hatch  With  the  Least - 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

,  Try  It  and  If  it  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 

chicks  than  anyotherineubator,  regardless  of  price, 
i  send  it  back.    50-Egg  Size  Only  S 4.  00.   Same  low 

prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 

Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factories  Co., Popt.X49, Cleveland,  0. 


World's  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  16  years.  Don't  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet,  I 
•■Proper  Care  and  Feeding  off 
Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,  *T  10c  * 
Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Pes  Molnea  Inenbetor  Co..     61  2nd  8C»  Pes  Moinea,  la.  f 


240-Egg  $1  ft 
Incubator    A  w 

I  Other  sizes  Incubators 
I  and  Brooders  too  low  to 
I  price  here.  Write  for  our  free 
I  catalog  and  learn  why  we  can 
I  eell  at  such  low  prices.  Why  pay 
I  double  our  prices  for  machines 
not  as  good  as  the  RELIANCE? 
Our  book  will  give  yoa  full  parti ca- 
~  lars  and  tell  yoa  how  to  raise  poultry. 

Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Boa  570«  Freeport,  ILL 

EVERY  PURCHASER  IS  INSURED 

an  honest  deal  when  he 
bays  The  Banta.  Try 
hatching  broilers.  There  is 
big  money  in  them  when  yoa 
have  The  Banta  to  help 
yoa.  Bulletin  No.  10  tells 
how  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
Catalogue  and  Bulletin 
_  free.  Write  for  it  today. 
The  Banta- Bender  Co..   Dent,  7$,  Liioaier.  IcL 


-  Our 
f  Guarantee 
'  Protects  you 
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.55  Buys 
the  Best 

Irvcubextor  ever  Ma.de 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery, eelf-regu- 

I City  or  Racine  m  lating.  Best  140-chick  hot-water 
Brooder,  (4.60.  Ordered  together  (11.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ko  machines  at  any  price  are  better, 
write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co..   Box  10O-  Raclno.Wls. 


51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs 


At  least  4  times  from  our 
self-regulating  guaranteed-to- 
hatch-every-hatchable-egg  In- 
cubator costing       Al  AC 

only   $4l«f0 

ON  40  DAYS'  TRIAL  write  for  names 
and  addresses  and  description  of  this  and  other 
sizes  of  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  "fixins" 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  ^S.Td",  SnK"' 

CHICK  SAVING  COOP 

Keep  chicks  warm  and  dry  and 
save  them  from  Rats,  Weasels. 
Lice  and  Miles  in  the  all  metal 
Sanitary  Brood  Coop.  Exclu- 
sive pattern,  made  only  by  us. 
Adds  100%  to  profits.  Knocks  off 
60%  from  cost  of  poultry  raising. 
Easily  taken  apart  and  stored. 
Send  for  Free  Circular  and  prices. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  254  Third  St,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Birds,  Best  Eggs 
lowest  Prices  ^leM 

Irietjes  pure-bred  Chickens.  Ducks,  Geese 
'and  Turkeys.    Largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the 
world.    Fowls  Northern-raised,  healthy  and 
J  vigorous.    Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incubators  St 
'lowest  prices.    Send  for  our  big  132-page  book. 
"Poultry  For  Profit,"  full  of  pictures.  It 
_  Lis  yoa  how  to  raise  poultry  and  run  In* 
"cubators  successfully.     Send  10  cents  for  tho 
book,  to  cover  postage, 
J.W.  MILLER  COMPANY,  Box  203  *  FREEPORT.  ILL, 


SHOEMAKER'S 
k  BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1909  contains  220  pages,  with 
many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators  and  how 
to  operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It's  really  an  encyclopaedia 
of  chickendom.  Yon  need  it.  Price  only  16e. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  725,  Freeport,  111. 


FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN 

Poultry  and  Squabs.  Tells  how 
start  In  small  and  grow  big.  Descri 
largest  pure  bred  Poultry  Farm  in 
world.  Tells  how  to  breed  and  feed, 
about  diseases  and  remedies.  Illustrates 
many  varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls. 
QuoteB  lowest  prices  on  pure  bredfowls.eggs 
for  hatching,  incubators  and  brooders.Mail- 
ed  for  lets.  F.  FOY,  Box  1 0,  Des  Molnes.lows 


Better  Bred  Birda-i 

Your  choice  from  100  strains,  the  pay- 
ing; kind.  Bred  from  prize  winners. 
Booklet  on  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  TurkeyB,"  10c; 
Poultry  Paper,lyear,10c ,  Catalog  Free- 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  180.  Das  Moines,  Iowa 


M  n  pDCrnQ  Fine  pure  bred  chickens, 
1U  Di\LLUO  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry  farm  in  the  Northwest. 
Fowls.eggs  andmeubatorsatlowprices.  Send 
4  cents  for  fine  80-page  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
R.F.NETJBERT,Box8»?,Mankato,Mlnn. 


All  Leading  Varieties 

DUCKS,  GEE8E,  TURKEYS,  EGGS,  and  FREE  TRIAL 
INCUBATORS  at  right  prices.  DON'T  BUY  till  you 
see  what  we  offer.  A.  1.  References.  Send  2 
cents  for  illustrated  catalogue,  chanticleer 
POULTRY  FARM,      Dept.  5C,      MANKATO,  MINN. 

—""Gr cider's  Book  on  Poultry 

-rShows  and  desoribes  sixty  breeds,  sod  lowest 
w-  prices  of  stock  and  eggs.    All  details— hatching, 
f  raising,  buildings,  igg  production,  disease,  etc. 
Fifteen  handsome  chromes.  10c  postpaid. 
Cr.ldor's  Cermlelds  keeps  fowls  healthy 
B.  H.  CREIOER,  Rhoema,  Pa. 
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Profits  in  Ducks 


When  rightly  handled  I  am  quite 
sure  there  is  no  poultry  more 
profitable  than  ducks,  but  when 
improperly  kept  and  fed  they  will  lose 
money  for  the  owner  about  as  fast  as  any 
live  stock  he  can  keep.  So  before  starting 
into  the  duck  business  to  any  extent  it  is 
well  for  one  to  be  sure  that  he  has  a 
thorough  understanding  of  all  the  details. 

The  first  thing  to  look  for  is  a  ready 
market  for  the  products,  where  the  stock 
can  be  disposed  of  when  fit  to  go,  and 
do  it  quickly  and  economically.  In  a 
way,  raising  ducks  is  like  raising  hogs — 
the  best  profits  are  when  they  are  gain- 
ing rapidly,  but  just  as  soon  as  they  reach 
a  marketable  size  they  should  be  sold  at 
once.  A  duck  should  be  pushed  for  all 
it  is  worth  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
shell,  so  as  to  get  all  flesh  possible  on  it 
in  a  short  space  of  time. 

To  raise  them  successfully  on  any  large 
scale  incubators  and  brooders  must  be 
used.  Yet  on  farms  throughout  the 
country  quite  large  numbers  of  ducks 
are  raised  by  natural  means. 

We  used  to  think,  and  a  good  many 
now  believe,  that  to  raise  ducks  without 
a  creek  or  pond  for  them  to  run  to  and 
swim  in  was  an  impossibility,  but  such 
has  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  I  believe 
that  a  flock  of  ducks  may  be  kept  for 
less  expense  when  they  have  a  stream 
of  water  to  work  along  than  when  all 
the  water  is  supplied  to  them  in  dishes, 
and  I  have  found  that  the  eggs  hatch 
better  when  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and 
the  flocks  always  keep  cleaner  and  look 
better.  But  they  may  be  raised  success- 
fully without  water,  except  for  drinking 
purposes.  Both  young  and  old  ducks 
when  eating  require  water  to  drink. 

Like  raising  chickens  and  turkeys,  one's 
success  with  ducks  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  healthfulness  and  vigor  of  the 
stock.  Ducks  that  have  been  improperly 
inbred  and  are  weak  and  lack  thriftiness 
will  not  produce  good,  strong  ducklings. 
No  matter  what  breed  is  kept,  look  care- 
fully and  select  for  keeping  over  only 
the  most  active  and  thrifty  birds. 

As  a  rule  duck  eggs  hatch  well,  es- 
pecially when  the  breeders  have  plenty 
of  grass  Tange.  Give  the  ducklings  pens 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square  at  the  start, 
and  some  shade  should  be  provided  when 
the  weather  becomes  warm.  Do  not 
allow  very  young  ducks  to  go  into  cold 
water,  nor  into  any  water  on  a  cold  day. 

In  feeding  I  generally  scald  all  the 
meal  given  them  for  the  first  two  weeks. 
Curd  made  from  sour  milk  is  an  ex- 
cellent food ;  so  is  mashed  potatoes 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and 
middlings.  After  three  weeks  old  con- 
siderable green  food  can  be  given,  and 
some  meat  scraps,  and  plenty  of  coarse 
sand  for  grit  should  be  supplied. 

If  one  is  so  situated  as  to  give  the 
needed  attention,  a  flock  of  ducks  may 
be  made  very  profitable. 

Vincent  M.  Couch. 

Growing  Pigeons 

The  easiest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  way 
to  work  into  growing  pigeons  is  to 
buy  small  birds,  or  squabs,  as  they  are 
called,  when  they  are  just  beginning  to 
fly.  This  may  be  in  June,  July  or  Au- 
gust. The  next  spring  these  birds  will 
do  to  breed. 

These  may  be  mated  pair  by  pair,  put- 
ting two  in  a  place  by  themselves.  If 
they  both  go  about  strutting,  cooing  and 
now  and  then  fighting,  you  may  be  sure 
they  are  males.  Change  till  you  get  a 
pair  that  act  like  lovers  toward  each 
other.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  sexes 
apart.  Only  experience  will  do  it.  Once 
mated  the  birds  are  apt  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  each  other  as  long  as  they  live. 

Only  two  eggs  are  laid  at  a  litter,  al- 
though two  more  may  be  laid  before  the 
first  hatched  are  feathered  out.  An  in- 
teresting part  of  it  is  that  both  the  male 
and  the  female  will  take  turns  in  sitting 
on  the  eggs  for  hatching.  It  is  believed 
that  there  will  be  one  male  and  one 
female  from  each  pair  of  eggs  so  hatched. 

You  may  feed  the  young  pigeons  out 
of  your  hand  if  you  have  only  a  few 
of  them,  giving  them  bread  crumbed  up 
and  soaked  a  little,  or  soaked  grain. 
They  like  millet  and  clover  seed.  Hemp 
seed  is  fine  for  them,  but  not  in  too  large 
quantities.  A  steady  feed  for  them  may 
be  small-kerneled  corn,  wheat  and  buck- 
wheat, mixed — one  quart  of  the  corn  and 
wheat  to  one  pint  of  the  buckwheat. 
New  grain  is  not  good  for  them,  neither 
is  rye,  unhulled  oats  or  musty  grain. 
This  is  for  the  older  birds.  The  younger 
ones  thrive  on  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran 
and  corn  meal  fed  in  hoppers.  Shells 
should  be  kept  where  they  can  get  them 
when  desired. 


Everything  ought  to  be  kept  neat  around 
the  house.  Fresh  sand  and  gravel  may 
be  strewn  about  the  house  now  and  then. 
Water  must  not  be  overlooked.  Squabs 
ought  to  be  ready  for  market  in  from 
three  to  four  weeks.  They  are  dressed 
just  as  chickens.  Then  they  may  be 
tied  in  pairs  and  sold  together.  One 
may  get  as  many  as  five  pairs  of  squabs 
from  each  male  and  female  in  a  season. 

Pigeons  are  liable  to  have  canker  of 
the  throat,  smallpox  and  wing  disease. 
For  the  former,  powdered  alum  is  good. 
Take  the  affected  birds  out  of  the  flock. 
For"1  smallpox,  which  shows  in  sore  heads, 
separate  the  diseased  birds  and  treat 
them  by  rubbing  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol 
on  their  heads  a  few  times.  Wing  dis- 
ease may  be  treated  by  rubbing  strong 
spirits  of  camphor  or  iodine  on  the  in- 
flamed spot. 

Lice  must  be  fought  constantly,  the  same 
methods  being  used  as  with  chickens. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Tried  Remedies 

I  f  charcoal  is  fed  twice  a  week  it  will 
■  help  to  insure  the  chickens  against 
cholera.  Charcoal  purifies  the  system  of 
poisonous  gases  and  germs  and  keeps  the 
poultry  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Two  or  three  applications  of  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  lard  will  cure  scabby 
legs.  It  should  be  rubbed  in '  well,  as 
this  disease  is  caused  by  a  small  insect 
burrowing  itself  under  the  scales,  and 
the  sulphur  must  soak  into  them  in  order 
to  kill  them. 

After  one  of  those  very  cold,  frosty 
nights  when  the  mercury  falls  below  zero, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  chickens  have 
had  too  much  of  it,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
give  them  some  lukewarm  water  in  the 
morning  and  pour  a  little  kerosene  over 
it.  The  chickens  will  not  drink  much 
of  this,  but  they  will  each  take  at  least 
one  good  gargle  of  it  before  they  know- 
it  has  a  bad  taste,  and  it  will  protect 
them  against  roup  and  diphtheria.  After 
it  is  thought  that  they  have  all  had  a 
dose  of  it,  it  should  be  removed  and  a 
supply  of  fresh  water  be  given  them. 

Gregor  H.  Glitzke. 

The  Labor  Cost  of  Keeping 
Poultry 

Jt  is  easy  to  calculate  a  good  profit  from 
*  a  flock  of  hens  if  we  *  do  not  take 
any  account  of  the  labor  and  the  feed 
cost.  As  poultry  on  a  farm  gather  a 
large  part  of  their  feed  from  scattered 
grain,  worms,  bugs  and  other  things  that 
have  no  money  value,  we  are  very  apt 
to  give  the  feed  cost  but  little  considera- 
tion except  when  we  find  them  making 
an  attack  upon  the  wheat,  oats  and  corn 
crops.  Then  we  decide  that  the  hens  do 
not  half  pay  their  keep ;  -but  the  seasons 
in  which  they  do  damage  to  the  crops 
are  necessarily  short,  and  when  we  see 
well-filled  egg  baskets  we  forget  the 
damage  done  to  crops. 

I  do  not  write  this  to  discourage 
poultry  raising  on  the  farm,  but  rather 
to  encourage  the  idea  of  putting  the  in- 
dustry on  a  businesslike  basis,  where  the 
hens  will  be  credited  with  what  they  do 
and  are  charged  with  the  cost  of  care 
and  keep.  Failure  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness is  often  the  result  of  not  counting 
the  cost,  coupled  with  lack  of  experience. 

I  have  kept  an  account  of  the  labor 
cost  of  caring  for  fifty  hens  for  a  period 
of  twenty-two  days  -  during  December. 
The  weather  was  favorable  and  the 
poultry  had  the  benefit  of  free  range  and 
the  privilege  of  gathering  a  large  part 
of  their  feed  from  the  stable,  fields  and 
straw  and  chaff  stacks.  The  labor  would 
be  doubled  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
probably  more  when  the  hens  could  not 
be  out.  For  the  twenty-two  days  I  find 
that  I  spent  3.9  hours  caring  for  the 
chickens.  At  the  same  rate  I  find  that 
it  would  be  4.5  hours,  or  nearly  one  half 
day,  for  one  month.  This  at  twenty  cents 
an  hour,  or  two  dollars  a  day,  would  cost 
ninety  cents  a  month  for  labor  alone,  or 
nearly  two  cents  a  hen  per  month. 

A.  J.  Lecg. 

A  Cure  for  Limber  Neck 

Last  fall  my  chickens  began  to  get  sick. 
They  were  the  finest  ones  I  had,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  died  before  I  found 
out  what  was  wrong  with  them.  Their 
heads  were  red  and  they  looked  healthy. 
A  friend  told  me  to  use  coal  oil  and 
flour,  taking  a  teacupful  of  coal  oil  and 
enough  flour  to  make  it  crumbly,  some- 
thing" like  pills,  and  just  throw  it  around 
to  the  flock  of  fowls.  Since  I  began 
using  it  I  haven't  had  any  more  trouble 
with  my  poultry.  Mrs.  J.  Lee  Jamison. 
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on  top  of  thi8  incubator  does  not  affect  its 
percent  hatching  quality.  The  QUEEN 
is  built  to  hatch  in  cold  weather.  Its 
high-power  heater,  and  easy-working 
regulator,  insure  plenty  of  even  heat. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  poultry  rais- 
ers, know  Queen  Machines  get  better 
results  than  others.  I  want  you*  to  know 
it.  Write  today  for  my  free 

QUEEN  INCUBATOR 
and  BROODER  BOOK 

and  let  me  prove  why  my  machines  are 
ahead,  how  you  can  make  more  money 
with  them.  Give  me  the  chance  to  "show 
yon. ' ' 

QUEEN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Wlckstram,  Box   57  ,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Note  Sizes  and  Prices 

80  Eggs,  >  8.00      loft-Eggs  $12.50 

130  Eggs   10.00      240  Eggs,   15.00 

360  Eggs  J1S.50 

For  these  prices  I  Pay  Freight  and 
give  you  strong  and  binding  6-year 
guaranty  and  90  days  free  Trial. 


This  Incubator  Increases 
Poultry  Profits  Amazingly 

No  ordinary  Incu- 
bator couldpossibly 
show  a  record  of 
Success  to  compare 
with  this  wonderful 
m  achine.  It  has 
added  enormous 
sums  to  the  profits 
of  Poultry  Raisers. 
It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 
BOOK  FREE 

This  book  tells  the  secret  of  its  marvelous 
success  as  a  hatcher.  It  tells  some  start- 
ling facts  about  incubators— facts  you  should 
know  before  buying.  Practically  turns  all 
makes  of  incubators  inside  out.  Shows 
why  many  that  sell  at  "bargain"  prices 
hatch  more  trouble  than  chicks.  Explains 
the  correct  principles  of  incubator  con- 
struction. Don't  buy  an  incubator  at  any 
price  until  you  read  this  great  book. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  66,  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  66,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Get  My  Poultry  Book— Free 
*  Trial  and  Low  Price  First 

Start  now.  Especially  if  you  are  a  beginner, 
you  need  my  free  poultry  guide,  containing  my 
50  years  of.  experience.  You  need  my  84-day 
Free  Trial.   Yoa  need  the 

CHATHAM  INCUBATOR 

because  it  Is  proof  against  m experience^  And 
yon  are  entitled  to  my  Low  Price,  r 
Don't  risk  your  money  or  your  j 
success.  Don't  delay.  Get  your  ] 
profits  this  spring.  Write  nearest  | 
office. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 
103  Wesson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mien. 

318  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
82  E.  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
m ^Degtjj^ortlandj^regon^^ 


Hot  Air  op 
Hot  Water 


INCUBATORS 

MILLER'S  IDEALS 

Th.  LowoH  Pried  St.nd.rd  Ms- 
chin...  Certain  results  i nstead  of 
experiments.  Bend  for  great,  free 
book,  "Poullr»  tor  ProlH."  finely 
illustrated  and  covers  every  poul- 
try topic  Worth  dollars  but  mailed  free, 
postpaid.  Don't  wait — BEND  NOW  to 

J.  W.  Miller  Co..  Box  31.  Freeport.  III. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 

.»»»>  m  Stahl  "Wood- 

3163  lil  »"  Hon"  and 
"Excel. lor" 
Incubator,  assure  big  hatches. 
Well-built,  reliable,  practical— 
thousands  in  nse.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO. H. STUHL. Boil?  B.Quimct.Iil 


100  Egg  Incubator  $7 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  $4 
Both— Freight  Pud  $10 

Copper  Tanks,  Double  Walls,  Self -regulat- 
ing, Safety  Lamp  and  Thermometer  com- 
plete. Its  equal  for  the  money  does  not 
exist.  Order  direct  or  full  description 
Free  for  postal. 

Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  35,  Dayton,  Ohio 


80  Eggs— 78  Chicks 

I Write  today  for  onr  FHEE  Poultry  book,  which  | 
tells  how  you  can  accomplish  these  results.  I 
Crammed  with  profit-producing  poultry  informs-  I 
drcrTbMReliable  Incubator  &t£* I 
as  proved  by  over  600  tests.  I 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.. Box  D4l.Quincy.lli 


1*1  ORE  EGOS 

Twice  as  many  by  feeding  green  cut  bone. 

MANN'S  ■q«cuttm  a 

No  money  in  advance.  Cat-  lg  free. 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  32.   Mllford.  Mow. 


THF  PRAWN  Bone  Cutter 

MIL  UllU  WW  H  for  cutting  green 
bones.  For  the  pouJtryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monials. Wilson  Bros.,  Box  200,  Easton,  Pa. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

|  Our  3  books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  ets.  stamps] 
R.  B.  Ac  A.  B.  LICET,  Booms  28-88  Pacific  Bide. 
I  E»taMljhe^^889^^j||>^^^^jraahln»rtoii,  P.  O. 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Wash- 
in  gton.D.C.  Books  free.  High- 
est references.     Best  results. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1909 


Three-pound  White  Orpington  Rooster.  Ten 
Weeb  Old.  Raied  by  the  Philo  Syrtem 


$20022 
In  Six  Months  From 
20  Hens 

To  the  average  poultryman  that  would  seem  im- 
possible, and  when  we  tell  you  that  we  have  actually 
done  a  $500  poultry  business  with  20  hens  on  a  comer 
in  the  city  garden  30  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long,  we  are 
simply^tating  facts.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  get  such 
returns  by  any  one  of  the  systems  of  poultrykeeping 
recommended  and  practiced  by  the  American  people, 
still  it  is  an  easy  matter  when  the  new  PHILO 
SYSTEM  is  adopted. 

The  Philo  System  is  unlike  all  other  ways  of  keep- 
ing poultry,  and  in  many  respects  is  just  the  reverse, 
accomplishing  things  in  poultry  work  that  have  al- 
ways been  considered  impossible,  and  getting  un- 
heard of  results  that  are  hard  to  believe  without 
seeing;  however,  the  facts  remain  the  same  and  we 
can  prove  to  you  every  word  of  the  above  statement. 

The  New  System  Covers  all  Branches  of  the  Work 
Necessary  for  Success 

from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  product. 
It  tells  how  to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  how  to  hatch 
nearly  every  egg  and  how  to  raise  nearly  all  the 
chicks  hatched.  It  gives  complete  plans  in  detail 
how  to  make  everything  necessary  to  run  the  business 
and  at  less  than  half  the  cost  required  to  handle  the 
poultry  business  in  any  other  manner.  There  is  noth- 
ingcomplicatedabouttheworkand  anyman  or  woman 
that  can  handle  a  saw  and  hammer  can  do  the  work. 

TWO-POUND  BROILERS  IN  EIGHT  WEEKS 

are  raised  in  space  of  less  than  a  square  foot  to  the 
broiler  without  any  loss,  and  the  broilers  are  of  the 
very'  best  quality,  bringing  here  three  cents  per 
pound  above  the  highest  market  price. 


Out  Six  Months  Old  Pullets  are  Laying  at  the  Rate 
of  24  Eggs  Each  Per  Month 

in  a  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.  No  green 
cut  bone  of  any  description  is  fed,  and  the  food  used 
is  inexpensive  as  compared  with  food  others  are  using. 

Our  new  book,  the  Philo  System  of  Progressive 
Poultry  Keeping.giveslullparticulars regarding  these 
wonderful  discoveries  with  simple,  easy  to  under- 
stand directions  that  are  right  to  the  point,  and  15 
pages  of  illustrations  showing  all  branches  of  the 
work  from  start  to  finish. 

Don't  Let  the  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell 

One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is  to  save  all  the  chick- 
ens that  are  fully  developed  at  hatching  time, 
whether  they  can  crack  the  shell  or  not.  It's  a  sim- 
ple trick  and  believed  to.be  the  secret  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  and  Chinese,  which  enabled  them  to  sell 
the  chicks  at  10  cents  a  dozen. 

Chicken  Feed  at  15  Cents  a  Bushel 

Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food 
with  but  little  trouble  and  have  a  good  supply  any 
day  in  the  year,  winter  or  summer.  It  is  just  as  im- 
possible to  get  a  large  egg  yield  without  green  food 
as  it  is  to  keep  a  cow  without  hay  or  fodder. 
Our  New  Brooder  Saves  2  Cents  on  Each  Chicken 

No  lamp  required.  No  danger  of  chilling,  over- 
heating or  burning  up  the  chickens  as  with  brooders 
using  lamps  or  any  kind  of  fire.  They  also  keep  all 
the  lice  off  the  chickens  automatically  or!  kill  any 
that  may  be  on  when  placed  in  the  brooder.  Our 
book  gives  full  plans  and  the  right  to  make  and  use 
them.  One  can  be  easily  made  in  an  hour  at  a  cost 
of  25  to  50  cents. 

Send  $1  direct  to  the  publisher  and  a  copy  of  the 
latest  revised  edition  of  the  book  will  be  sent  you  by- 
return  mail. 

E.  R-  PHILO,  Publisher 
117  Third  St,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  TESTIMONIALS 


Valut  Falls.  N.  T.,  Sept.  5,  1907. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  a  week  in  Elmira  daring 
Aiignst,  daring  which  time  Isaw  the  practical  working  of 
the  Philo  System  of  Keeping  Poultry,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  results  accomplished  in  a  small  corner  of  a  city  yard. 
"Seeing  is  belieTing,"  they  aay,  and  if  I  had  not  seen,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  believe  that  such  results  could  have 
followed  so  small  an  outlay  of  spaco.  time  an<Lmoney. 

(Rer.>  W.  W.  Cox. 

Oct.  22.  1908. 

P.  S  — A  year's  observation,  and  some  experience  of  my 
own,  confirm  me  in  what  I  wrote  Sept.  5,  1907.  The  System 
has  been  tried  so  long  and  by  so  many  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  worth  and  adaptability,  -ft  is  especially  val- 
uable to  parties  having  but  a  small  piaoa  for  chickens ;  seven 
feet  iqure  it  plenty  for  a  flock  of  seven. 

*Rev.>  W.  W.  Cox. 

•  •  ..  v  N.  Y„  Dec  5,  1908. 
Dus  Sib.: — Last  spring  we-purchased  your  book  entitled  the 
"Philo  System"  and  used  your  heatless  brooders  last  spring 
and  summer.  The  same  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  in  rais- 
ing the  chbt  in  the  health  and  mortality.  The  ehix  being 
stronger  and  healthier  than  those  raised  in  the  brooders 
with  supplied  h?it.  We  believe  this  brooder  is  the  best 
thing  out  yet  for  raising  chix  successfully.  We  put  25,000 
chix  through  your  heatless  booders  this  last  season  and  ex- 
pect  to  use  it  more  completely  this  coming  season.  We  have 
had  some  of  the  most  noted  poultrymen  from  all  over  the  V. 
S.  here,  also  a  large  amount  of  visitors  who  come  daily  to  our 
plant  and  without  any  exception  they  pronounce  our  stock 
the  fineet  and  healthiest  they  have  seen  anywhere  this  year. 
Respectfully  yours. 

W  R.  Ctjanss  &  Co. 

SsasXATELzs.  K.  T.,  Hay  5,  1908. 
One  article  of  the  Philo  System  entitled  "A.  Trick  of  the 
Trade"  has  been  worth  three  times   the  amount  the  book 
cost.    I  saved  on  my  last  hatch  fifty  chicks  which  are  doing 
nicely.  W.  B.  Rbasx. 


Ve  maie  as  eitrs,  kearj  feses  ia  vhieh  every  Tire — both  strand  and  stsj — are  So.  9  gangs.  These  fences  are 
■ode  of  the  best  fence  material  in  the  world — Sard,  High  Carbon  "Doable  Strength '  Coiled  Spring  Steel 
Wire,  thickly  galvanized.  A  more  substantial  and  dnrable  fence  vas  never  stapled  to  posts.  15  to  35c  per 
Rod  delivered— We  paj  freight.  Send  for  oar  free  sample  and  catalog  shewing  150  stjlss  of  fences.  Send  today. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  4.  WIRE  CO.,     Dept.  21        CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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At  Hatching  Time 

■he  difficulties  during  the  hatching 
season  are  sometimes  the  most  dis- 
couraging  features  of  the  whole 
business.  To  bring  out  good,  strong, 
thrifty  broods  is  a  matter  that  often  seems 
to  be  beyond  the  owner's  control.  The 
fault  naturally  is  laid  to  the  eggs,  and  no 
doubt  in  many  instances  this  is  right. 

The  climatic  changes  have  much  to  do 
with  the  poultry  and  with  the  hatching 
of  the  eggs  in  spring,  especially  in  early 
spring.  The  hens  from  which  we  save 
eggs  for  hatching  must  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  be  affected  by  sud- 
den changes  of  the  elements  or  by  con- 
tinued cold  weather  during  the  breeding 
season.  The  eggs  may  be  fertile  enough 
at  the  beginning,  but  the  germs  are  weak, 
the  vitality  low,  and  slight  mishaps  may 
then  produce  disastrous  results. 

If  we  do  not  have  good,  strong,  vigor- 
ous birds  from  which  to  breed  we  can- 
not look  for  a  very  hardy  lot  of  chicks 
nor  expect  to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch 
well. 

When  the  temperature  falls  about  twen- 
ty or  thirty  degrees  within  twenty-four 
hours  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
delicate  germ  life  of  the  eggs  may  be 
ruined.  In  early  hatching,  either  with 
hens  or  incubators,  it  involves  a  good 
deal  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
attendant.  When  hens  are  laying  out 
of  the  regular  season  the  fertile  germs 
of  the  eggs  are  especially  low  in  vitality, 
so  to  get  good  results  at  this  time  all 
conditions  must  be  most  favorable. 

Losses  come  to  the  poultry  raiser  in 
various  ways  during  the  hatching  season. 
The    two    most    common    are  probably 
chicks  dying  in  the  shell  and  from  bowel 
trouble  when  the  chicks  are  from  five 
to  eight  days  old.    The  care  of  chicks 
within  the  shell  is  the  important  part  of 
artificial  incubation.    Uneven  heat  in  the 
egg  chamber,  overheating,  allowing  the 
eggs  to  become  chilled,  too  little  air  in 
the  egg  chamber,  too  much  moisture,  too 
dry,   so  that  the  air  cell   becomes  too 
I  large  and  the  membranous  lining  hard 
I  and  tough — all  these  conditions  and  many 
■■  more  are  the  cause  of  chicks  failing  to 
,  grow  and  develop  while  yet  in  the  shell, 
and  therefore  die  when  the  time  comes 
for   them   to   leave  it.     Then   lack  of 
vitality  in  the  breeding  stock  is  the  source 
of  a  great  deal  of  this  trouble. 

A  chick  meets  with  a  great  change 
when  it  comes  from  the  shell  into  the 
open  air,  and  unless  it  is  well  prepared 
for  this  change  it  will  not  be  likely  to 
last  very  long  after  it  hatches.  Bowel 
trouble.  I  believe,  is  the  result  of  ex- 
posure in  most  cases,  and  for  this  reason 
great  care  should  be  taken  at  the  time 
of  hatching  to  see  that  none  gets  chilled. 

V.  M.  Couch. 


It  Pays 
the  Grocery  Bill 

On  thousands  of  farms,  a  few  scrawny  hens  cluck  and  scratch  and 
eat  and — that's  alL    Good  feed  worth  good  money  goes  into  their  crops 
for  no  return  at  all,  simply  because  natural  needs  of  hen  nature  are  not  satisfied. 
There  isn't  a  hen  but  will  lay — her  performance,  of  course,  depending  somewhat  on 
breed  and  age — if  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  given  regularly  in  soft  feed  once  a  day. 
And  more  than  that,  these  lazy  hens  can  be  made  so  prolific  that  they'll  pay  the  grocery  bill, 
in  whole  or  part,  by  the  use  of  this  same  preparation. 

Improving  digestion  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  business.   While  experiments  were  being  made 
with  one  patent  feed  and  another,  Dr.  Hess  (A\.D.,  D.V.S.)  believed  the  result  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  aiding  the  digestion. 

DR.  HESS  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

Is  his  solution  of  the  problem,  and  it  has  the  endorsement  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  poultrymen  all  over  this 
continent.  Increasing  the  digestion  of  stock  and  poultry,  and  thereby  increasing  growth  and  egg  production,  has  become 
known  as  "Tlae  Dr.  Bess  Idea."  Every  eminent  writer  and  every  college  of  medicine  is  behind  "The  Dr.  Hesa  Idea." 
Every  ingredient  in  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  recognized  specific  for  producing  the  particular  result  desired.  It 
also  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup  and  all  digestive  disorders,  and  is  positively  guaranteed.  Pan-a-ce-a  fed  to  the  little 
chicks  after  they  are  three  days  old  will  carry  them  safely  to  maturity,  and  costs  less  than  a  penny  a  day  for  thirty  fowls. 

154  lbs  25c;  mail  or  express  40e  f  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  \   DR.  HESS  A  CLARK, 

5  lbs  60c;  12  lbs  $1.25;  25  1b.  palL  $2.30     •  West  and  South.  )  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  poultry  book,  free. 


D- HESS  STOCK  FOOD 


is  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  It  increases  digestion,  pro- 
motes growth  and  relieves  minor  ailments.  It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Bess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.). 
Every  feeder  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  derange  the  digestion  of  a  heavily  fed  animal— a  thing 
that  means  trouble  and  loss.  Dr.  Hess  believes  it  possible  to  maintain  animal  digestion  at  a  healthy  maximum  performance,  right  up 
to  the  finish,  without  a  check  to  growth  or  performance.  Dr.  Bess  Stack  Food  does  this;  it  contains  bitter  tonics  for  the  digestion; 
iron  for  the  blood,  and  nitrates  to  cleanse  out  poisonous  waste  matter.  It  increases  appetite;  makes  assimilation  a  perfect  process 
and  wards  off  disease;  it  is  fed  in  small  doses  but  twice  a  day.  Nothing  pnts  a  horse  in  such  fine  condition  as  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 

SOLD  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE. 

106  lbs.  $5.00  :  25  lb.  pail  $1.(0.    Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.   Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


Poultry  Pickings 

Do  not  be  satisfied  until  you  have  the 

best  hens  you  can  get. 

Keep  plenty  of  grit  on  hand,  especially 
in  your  own  disposition. 

You  will  hunt  a  long  time  before  you 
will  find  a  better  drink  for  hens  than 
milk. 

There  is  no  question  that  well-bred 
cows  and  horses  are  best.  Why  not 
well-bred  poultry? 

A  change  of  feed  will  often  set  hens 
that  have  just  about  stopped  laying  to 

doing  business  again. 

Nobody  ever  discovered  anything  that 
would  take  the  place  of  cleanliness  in  the 
houses  as  an  incentive  to  good  work. 
No  one  ever  will.  "  It  cannot  be  done. 

One  thing  is  certain,  comfort  and  lice 
do  not  go  well  together.  Get  rid  of  the 
lice  and  make  your  birds  happier.  They 
will  then  make  you  happy  by  their  do- 
ings in  the  nest  box. 

By  procuring  good  stock  one  may  add 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  value 
of  his  egg  production  without  paying 
out  a  cent  more  for  feed.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  may  be  even  more 
than  this. 

When  hens  lay  soft-shelled  eggs  one 
of  two  things  is  the  matter.  Either  there 
is  not  grit  enough  in  the  feed  or  the 
birds  are  too  fat.  If  it  is  lack  of  grit, 
lay  in  a  stock  of  shells  and  feed  all  the 
fowls  will  eat.  If  the  hens  are  too  fat. 
stop  feeding  so  much  meat  and  grain 
and  give  more  vegetables  and  other 
green  food.  E.  L.  V. 

Spring  Work  in  the  Poultry 
Yard 

I  t  is  none  too  early  to  begin  planning 
1  for  the  coming  season's  poultry  work. 
Plans  that  are  carefully  made  will  assist 
considerable  when  the  time  arrives.  If 
a  man  knows  what  he  wants  to  do, 
there  is  more  hope  of  his  doing  it  than 
if  he  goes  at  it  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way. 

The  effect  of  cold  weather  upon  the 
hens  this  winter  must  have  been  severe, 
for  fresh  eggs  have  not  been  as  scarce 
and  high  in  central  New  York  State 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  has  made 
a  good  demand  for  storage  eggs  and  will 
make  a  good  market  for  fresh  spring  and 
summer  eggs.  So  it's  "up  to  us"  to  lay 
»ur  plans  so  as  to  insure  a  good  poultry 
crop  this  year. 

If  there  are  more  chicks  to  be  raised 
this  year  than  last,  it  will  probably  mean 
more  coops,  more  or  larger  pens  and 
runs  and  more  feed  and  drinking  dishes. 
Many  ot  these  things  can  be  made  at 
home  during  bad  weather.  It  pays  to 
have  the  coops  well  made,  so  as  to  keep 
out  all  small  animals.  The  loss  from  one 
night's  raid  •  of  one  of  these  marauders 
may  be  greater  than  the  expense  of 
making  a  dozen  coops. 

Few  things  will  add  more  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  poultry  farmer  than  locating 
permanently  in  a  place.  Then  he  can 
build,  plant  trees  and  make  other  im- 
provements and  have  them  all  count. 
There  are  no  two  crops,  if  rightly 
handled,  that  work  better  together  than 
fruit  and  poultry.  The  land  that  pro- 
duces a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fruit 
will  grow  the  same  amount  in  poultry, 
and  at  the  same  time  each  makes  the 
other  more  profitable.  V.  M.  C.  ■ 

Keep  the  Fat  Down 

A  few  weeks  before  the  hatching  sea- 
•**  son  begins  the  chickens  should  have 
special  attention.  They  might  be  too 
fat,  and  in  some  cases  too  poor,  to  lay 
eggs  that  will  hatch  well.  Usually  they 
are  too  fat  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It 
is  not  desirable  at  all  that  they  be  fat. 
Indeed,  to  have  them  a  little  poor  is 
better  than  to  have  them  very -fat.  But 
there  is  a  "just  right"  condition,  and  we 
will  find  it  about  half  way  between  the 
two  extremes. 

The  chickens  should  be  examined.  If 
they  are  found  to  be  too  fat,  it  might 
be  that  they  have  been  overfed  on  a  cer- 
tain fat-producirig  food.  If  so.  they 
should  be  fed  with  more  care  during  thi> 
season.  But  where  the  chicks  lay  on 
very  much  fat  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  had  'insufficient  exercise. 
It  is  very'  essential  that  the  chickens  get 
much  exercise  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  keeps  down  the  fat  and  starts  the 
blood  in  circulation,  and'  gives  that  glow 
of  health  which  is  so  desirable. 

Gregor  H.  Glitz  ke. 


Principles  Underlying  Soil 
Management 

Loamy  soils  are  those  containing  a 
noticeable  proportion  of  decayed 
vegetable  or  .animal  matter.  The 
greater  the  proportion  of  such  matter,  the 
darker  these  soils  become  in  color,  the 
greater  their  tendency  to  hold  moisture 
and  the  ranker  the  vegetation  growing 
on  them.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that 
these  very  dark  soils  are  quite  unsuitable 
for  grain  crops,  with  the  exception  of  some 
kinds  of  oats,  on  account  of  the  tendency 
to  lodge  before  the  harvest.  The  nat- 
ural explanation  of  the  richness  of  such 
soils  is  that  the  decayed  matter  is  made 
up  of  the  same  materials  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  growing  plant, 
and  that  it  has  arrived  at  a  condition  of 
solubility  which  makes  it  available  for 
absorption  by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

When  the  proportion  of  this  organic 
matter,  as  it  is  called,  from  having  been 
formed  by  the  decay  of  the  organized 
bodies,  becomes  excessive,  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  moory,  and  in  still  greater  excess 
it  forms  peat.  Peat  soils  in  their  unre- 
claimed condition  are  not  fertile  soils, 
partly  because  their  excessive  organic 
composition  tends  to  produce  injurious 
acids  during  the  process  of  decay,  partly 
because  some  of  these  products  act  as 
preservatives  and  prevent  decay  going  to 
the  full  extent,  partly  because  of  their 
deficiency  in  the  matter  derived  from  the 
decay  of  rocks,  otherwise  inorganic  mat- 
ter, and  very  largely  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  water  retained  by  them. 

Soil  and  Subsoil 

When  any  soil  has  been  kept  under 
cultivation  "for  a  long  period,  that  soil 
will  be  quite  uniform  in  every  way  to 
the  depth  reached  by  the  processes  of 
tillage,  but  beyond  that  depth  the  soil 
will  show  at  least  a  lighter  color  than 
the  top  soil,  if  not  other  differences. 
The  lighter-colored  soil  is  sometimes 
called  subsoil.  More  strictly  speaking, 
the  subsoil  may  be  said  to  begin  where 
there  is  a  marked  difference  from  the 
upper  soil,  irrespective  of  depth  of  cul- 
tivation. Soil  and  subsoil  are  sometimes 
found  to  be  similar  in  general  character, 
the  leading  difference  being  the  higher 
proportion  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
than  in  the  subsoil,  as  would  be  natural 
to  expect.  Frequently  soil  and  subsoil 
are  quite  different  in  type.  The  char- 
acter of  the  subsoil  even  at  a  consider- 
able depth  may  affect  the  value  of  the 
soil.  For  instance,  a  tough,  impervious 
subsoil  may  make  even  a  sandy  soil  wet 
by  preventing  the  passage  of  water,  and 
may  cause  a  soil,  good  in  every  other 
respect,  to  be  too  wet  for  tillage  pur- 
poses. As  a  general  rule,  an  open,  porous 
subsoil  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  tenacious 
one. 

Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
tillage  knows  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to 
cultivate  the  soil  to  such  a  depth  that 
the  top  soil  is  buried  and  the  subsoil 
brought  to  the  top.  That  is  to  say,  such 
a  process  is  bad  if  the  field  treated  in 
this  way  is  to  be  sown  with  a  crop 
shortly  afterward.  The  popular  view  of 
the  subsoil  is  that  it  is  raw  and  sour 
and  that  it  requires  exposure  to  the  air 
to  make  it  mellow  and  sweet.  When  a 
subsoil  has  been  exposed  in  this  way 
for  several  months  it  loses  its  raw  char- 
acter and  with  ordinary  treatment  may 
become  a  fertile  soil.  This  result  is  at- 
tributed to  the  action  of  the  air,  oxida- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  but  modern  research 
has  shown  that  oxidation  is  only  part  of 
the  cause  of  improvement.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  soil  is  composed 
largely  of  decayed  rocks,  which  supply 
what  is  called  the  inorganic  matter  or 
the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  an<L  in  a 
variable  degree  of  decayed  plants  and 
animals,  which  supply  the  organic  matter. 
Now  inorganic  matter  brought  up  from 
a  depth  to  which  little,  if  any,  air  pene- 
trates is  frequently  sour  from  incomplete 
oxidation.  This  loses  its  acidity  and  be- 
comes wholesome  for  plants  by  simple 
exposure  to  the  air,  from  which  it  draws 
oxygen,  thus  becoming  completely  oxi- 
dized. 

Soil  Changes  Due  to  Bacterial  Action 

The  case  is  quite  different  with  or- 
ganic matter.  Wherever  it  is  found  in 
process  of  active  decay  it  is  invariably 
associated  with  microbes  of  different 
kinds.  Microbes  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes — those  which  require  air 
for  their  existence,  and  those  w:hich  can 
get  on  without  air.  The  microbes  which 
prepare  decaying  organic  matter  for  the 
use  of  growing  plants  are  of  the  air- 
loving  class,  consequently  few,  if  any, 
are  found  in  the  subsoil,  and  those  oc- 


curring in  the  soil  are  killed  when  buried 
deeply.  It  is  the  want  of  beneficial 
microbes  in  the  subsoil  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  its  infertile  character. 
When  the  subsoil  is  exposed  for  some 
time,  particularly  in  mild  weather,  the 
number  of  microbes  increases  to  the  re- 
quisite degree,  and  the  beneficial  changes 
can  go  on,  ultimately  giving  the  exposed 
subsoil  the  character  of  soil. 

Value  of  Nitrifying  Organisms 

The  soil  microbes  of  greatest  interest 
to  the  farmer  are  the  nitrifying  organ- 
isms. These  are  only  found  in  the  upper 
soil,  where  the  air  can  reach  them. 
When  organic  matter  decays  it  becomes 
humus,  which  is  the  dark-colored  sub- 
stance that  characterizes  loamy  soils. 
This  humus  decomposes  principally  into 
water,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  under 
the  influence  of  the  ordinary  microbes 
of  decay.  The  water  and  the  carbonic 
acid  play  their  own  part,  but  the  am- 
monia requires  further  conversion  before 
the  plants  can  use  it.  The  agents  of  this 
conversion  are  the  nitrifying  organisms, 
which  convert  the  ammonia  through 
various  stages  till  it  is  ultimately  found 
as  a  nitrate  of  some  kind — it  may  be 
nitrate  of  lime  or  nitrate  of  potash  or 
nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  in  the  nitrate  form 
alone  that  the  roots  of  plants  can  use  it. 

This  is  a  short  account  of  the  process 
of  nitrification,  and  its  discovery  has 
gone  a  long,  way  to  explain  what  was 
formerly  unaccountable.  Nitrification 
goes  on  practically  all  the  year  round 
when  the  temperature  is  a  few  degrees 
above  freezing  point,  but  the  microbes 
are  most  active  when  the  soil  is  warm  in 
summer.  This  seems  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  Providence.  Plants  are  dor- 
mant in  winter  and  require,  no  feeding. . 
They  make  some  demand  on  the  soil  in 
spring,  but  their  principal  demand  is  dur- 
ing the  rapid  growth  of  summer.  The 
temperature  at  the  different  seasons 
regulates  the  rate  of  nitrification  nicely, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  plants. 

The  process  further  illustrates  the 
economy  of  Nature.  Certain  soils  have 
already  been  described  as  being  very  re- 
tentive of  plant  food,  while  others  part 
with  their  fertility  when  the  rain  washes 
through  them.  This  remark  applies  to 
most  of  the  substances  which  plants  re- 
quire, but  it  has  been  discovered  that  no 
soil  is  retentive  of  nitrates.  If  a  soil 
of  any  class  whatever  becomes  full  of 
nitrates,  and  no  crop  is  growing  on  that 
soil,  those  nitrates  are  liable  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  first  heavy  rain.  Hence 
we  see  the  advantage  of  the  progressive 
formation  of  nitrates  in  maintaining  the 
continued  fertility  of  the  soil. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 

Our  readers  should  always  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to  adver- 
tisers. This  will  insure  promptness  in 
answering  your  inquiry  or  filling  your 
order,  as  Farm  and  Fireside  folk  always 
get  the  very  best  attention. 


Buila 'YourOwn/ncuhatorsondBrooden 


Save  money.  Thousands  are  doing  it 
every  year.  I  teach  you  how  and  sup- 
ply all  the  parts  you  cannot  make,  at 
low  prices.  My  New  Lampless  Brood- 
er will  cost  you  $4.00.  Greatest 
Brooder  invention  of  the  age.  Repairs  - 
and  supplies  for  all  kinds  of  Incubators  or  Brooders. 
My  new  book  of  plans  and  catalogue  has  over  100 
illustrations,  showing  step  by  step  every  stage  of 
construction— so  simple  a  12  year  old  boy  can  follow 
them.  Send  25c  coin  or  U.  S.  stamps  to  cover  cost. 
Tour  money  back  If  you  are  not  Battened.  I  allow  the  price 
or  tbe  book  onyour  first  order.  8«od  for  the  book  tod,?,  itmoun 
Doii»i-  to  yon.  H.  M.  SHEER,  474  Hampshire  St.  Qrdncy  DJ. 


our  new 
book  for  the 
of  poultry  rais- 
ers.   Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 

profits.    Our  Diary  

shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are 
so  low.  The  Diary  is  free.  Better  write  for 
it  today.   Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy- 
ing an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want 
„  We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  IU, 
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qua  re  Deals  and 
Square  Dealers 

Your  dealer  is  in  business  for  himself,  but — 
He  will  surely  give  you  a  square  deal — other- 
wise you  would  quit  him  and  he  must  hold  your 
trade  to  stay  in  business.    Therefore — 

His  best  interest  depends  upon  his  serving 
your  best  interest.  The  two  are  really  one.  Now — 
Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  dealers  will 
tell  you  that  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  gives  a  pro- 
tective service  that  is  not  only  the  most  positive 
against  weather  and  fire,  but  cheapest  in  cost  per 
year  of  service. 

The  facts — long  years  of  satisfactory  wear — prove  this  and 
your  dealer  knows  the  facts — it's  his  business  to. 

This  endorsement  of  your  dealer  is  your  greatest  protection  in 
buying  roofing. 

Read  what  trustworthy  dealers  say  about 


REX 


S.  McFeeley 


CD.  Streeter 


George  Bell 


J.  C.  AMES  LUMBER  CO. 
Streator,  111. 
Gentlemen  :  Since  we  took  the 
agency  for  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing, 
I  have  talked,  recommended  and 
guaranteed  it.  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  made: — and  customers  don't 
have  to  take  my  word  altogether, 
for  I  can  take  them  wnere  it  show* 
for  itself  what  it  will  do. 

Yours  truly, 
S.  McFeeley,  Vice-President 


KEOKUK  LUMBER  CO. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  Sept.  n,  '07 
Gentlemen :  Last  year  we  sold 
a  car,  and  this  year  we  will  sell 
three' cars.  Every  roll  we  have 
sold  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
We  fully  expect  to  sell  at  least  five 
cars  next  year. 

Yours  truly, 
Keokuk  Lumber  Company 
C.  D.  Streeter 


BELL  BROS. 
Est.  1879 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  10,  '06 

Gentlemen :  We  nave  been  using 
and  selling  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 
for  several  years  and  know  that  if 
it  is  properly  laid  it  will  outlive 
any  composition  roofing,  tin  or 
shingles.      Yours  truly, 

Bell  Bros. 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


COMBS  LUMBER  CO. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Sept.  16,  '07 
Gentlemen:  Eight  years  ago, 
when  we  took  the  Rex  Flintkote 
agency  here,  we  sold  eight  squares. 
This  year  we  have  sold  three  car- 
loads. It  always  stays  sold.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  "make  good"  on 
account  of  unsatisfactory  roofs. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Combs  Lumber  Co. 


H.  Combs 


THE  ARNDT  HARDWARE 

Blair,  Neb.,  Dec.  12.  '08 
Gentlemen :  Beginning  small 
some  years  ago,  we  now  order 
Rex  Flintkote  in  carloads.  Our 
largest  customers  are  those  who 
bought  it  in  the  first  year.  We 
have  not  had  a  single  complaint ; 
but  instead,  every  one  praises  it. 
Yours  truly, 

F.  H.  Arndt 


SCHUNK-MARQUARDT  CO. 
Toledo.  O.,  Dec.  J2,  '08 
We  have  sold  Rex  Flintkote  for 
years,  and  knowing  it  as  we  do, 
recommend  it  as  the  best.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  sell  it'for  it  gives  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 
Schunk-Marquardt  Co. 


T.  Schunk 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  AND  SAMPLES 

and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  The  book  gives  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation about  roofs  and  roofing  that  every  house  owner  should  know.  The  sam- 
ples are  for  you  to  test.    They  will  speak  for  themselves.    Write  to  day. 

J«  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  T5  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


PRIZEWINNERS 

And  How  to  Raise  Them 

Did  you  ever  ask  the  man  who  raises  prize  winning 
farm  stock  how  he  does  it?  He  will  tell  you  that  his  success 
is  largely  due  to  the  care  he  gives  his  animals.  No  matter  how  high  grade  the 
breed  may  be  if  you  don't  give  it  the  right  care  you  won't  get  prizes  nor  profits 
You  don't  find  prize-winners  pestered  with  lice,  mites,  ticks,  scab,  mange,  eczema, 
worms,  etc.  So,  sir!  Their  owners  see  to  it  that  barns,  stalls,  feed  boxes,  troughs 
etc.,  a»e  thoroughly  disinfected.  They  dip  their  animals  with 


DISIWFE  CTAJVT 


to  rid  them  of  all  pests  and  you  mast  do  the  same  if  you  expect  to  raise 
the  standard  of  your  stock.  Bven  ir  you  don't  expect  to  raise  prize-winners  you  do  expect  to  raise  stock  that  brings 
you  profit.  Thousands  of  the  leading  stockmen  of  this  country  depend  absolutely  on  Hygeno— the  surest,  safest,  most  sat- 
isfactory dip  and  disinfectant  known.    Let  us  send  you  our  valuable  Stock  Book  and  sample— Free.    Hygeno  is  sold  by  dealers. 

"oyuUsendS>  uS'pp'y    THE  HYGENO  DISINFECTANT  CO.,    820  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  g^US 


125-EGG  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  $ 


ANO  BROODER-- BOTH  FOR 
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If  ordered  together  we  send  both 
machines  for  810.00—  freight  paid 
east  of  RockieB.  Hot  water,  double 
walls,  dead  air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers;  self  regulating. 
Nursery  underneath  egg-tray.  Both  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometer,  lamps,  egg-testers — all 
ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  sold  on  a  30days'  trial,  itnotsatisfactory  at  end  of  30  days  you  can  re- 
turn them,  and  money  will  be  refunded.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  wood  showing  exactly  the  high  grade  -lumber  we 
use.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere  near  our  price,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order. 
Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  money.  It  pays  to  investigate  the  "Wisconsin"  before  you  buy.  Read  the  letters 
below — they  are  actual  proof  from  users,  showing  the  success  they  are  having  with  our  machines.  This  is  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  you  zould  get.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time.  Ask  the  publisher 
Farm  &  Fireside  or  The  Commercial  und  Savings  Bank  of  Racine,  Wis.  about  our  responsibility. 


"Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

I>ear  Sirs :  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Incubator  purchased  ol 
you  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  It  hatched  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  eggs.  I  think  I  can  sell  three  machines  for  you 
here.  Mrs.  Carolin  Adams,  Ventura,  Iowa. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

Gentlemen  :— Would  not  take  $20  for  my  incubator,  if  I 
couldn't  get  another.  I  set  it  3  times—from  the  1st  hatch  I  got 
105  chicks  ;  from  2d.  112  ;  and  from  3d.  116  chicks  from  120 
eggs.  Chickens  are  healthy  and  strong,  and  I  lost  hardly  one. 
I  think  you  can  sell  12  here.  Mrs.  M.  Fisher,  Wakonda,  S.  D. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

Gentlemen :— I  received  your  incubator  and  brooder  last 
March.  Am  perfectly  satisfied  with  results.  From  120  eggs, 
(20  not  fertile),  I  got  98  chicks,  making  98  per  cent.  Don't 
think  that  I  could  have  equaled  this  with  any  other  incuba- 
tor. Arthur  S,  Allen,  Thayer,  Ills. 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  60,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Tiles.  J, Collier,  Mgr. 


No  other  manu- 
facturer can  use 
better  material  in 
the  construction 
of  his  machines 
than  we  are  using 
In  our  machines. 


This  Illustration 
shows  the  con- 
struction of  our 
Incubator. 


All  machines 
guaranteed  for  5  years. 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

.  Dear  Sirs  : — Received  Incubator  from  you  last  April  and 
had  very  good  success.  From  1st  hatch  got  109  chicks  from 
115  fertile  eggs;  2d,  120  from  124  fertile  eggs.  Am  well 
pleased  with  $10  machines.  Will  hatch  as  many  as  any  high- 
priced  machines.  Mrs  Henry  Beck  with,  Muscoda,  Wis. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  1  have  had  fine  success  with  your  incubator. 
Out  of  2  hatches  I  got  238  chickens,  all  healthy  and  strong. 
I  consider  this  very  good.  There  is  not  an  incubator  in  the 
community  that  equals  the  Wisconsin  in  hatching. 

Geo.  C.  Geering,  West  Park,  Ohio. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  three  Incubators  I  bought  from  you  gave 
good  results  and  are  all  O.  K.  They  hatched  on  the  average 
95  per  cent.  1  will  give  you  another  order  for  more  Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders.     George  Brink  man,  Fainnount  Minn. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


One  Year  (24  numbers) 
Four  Years  (96  numbers) 

Canadian  Subscriptions    .  -|  ^ 


35  cents 
.    .  $1.00 
1  Year,  75  cents 
Years,  $2.00 

Entered  at  trie  Post  Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second-Class  MaU  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "  Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 


THE  CROWELL 
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,  PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
Branch  Offices:    1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 
Copyright,  1909,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  pettv 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  -are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  10th  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  J1.00 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  2%  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  5<  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  address. 


Sugar  "Weather 

Jcst  about  now,  when,  day  by  day,  the  sun  climbs 
higher  and  stays  up  longer,  the  snow  gets  soft 
under  his  rays  that  in  the  still  woods  have  heat 
in  them.  But  in  the  clear  and  star-lit  nights  it  hardens 
up  again.  "Regular  sugar  weather,"  we  say.  On  top* 
of  the  ground  it  looks  like  winter  just  as  much  as 
ever,  and,  like  .any  other  guest  that  has  outstayed  his 
welcome,  it  seems,  in  our  impatience,  as  if  the  cold 
weather  would  stay  forever.  But  underground,  'way 
down  there  in  the  dark,  the  root  tips,  fumbling  around 
among  the  stones  and  poking  through  the  clay,  are 
not  so  stupid  as  they  seem.  They  have  got  the  word 
that  spring  is  coming  long  before  we  have  who  think 
we  are  so  smart.  They  have  a  long  day's  work  ahead  of 
them  and  they  have  put  the  kettle  on  for  breakfast. 
The  rains  that  have  pelted  down,  the  snows  that  have 
sifted  down,  have  rinsed  the  air  all  clean,  and  these 
rinsings  have  seeped  down  through  the  soil  to  where 
the  root  tips  are,  on  their  way  dissolving  and  dissolv- 
ing, and  the  root  tips  suck  in  the  moisture  and  concoct 
from  it  a  sort  of — shall  we  say  "breast  milk"  for  the 
baby  buds  that  mean  to  swell,  and  ultimately  lengthen 
out  like  arms  and  clap  their  five-fingered  hands  of 
leaves  when  the  happy  summer  comes  again,  nourish- 
ing and  warming  sap,  sweetened  to  taste  for  the  young # 
bark  that  circles  about  the  tree  and  marks  another 
birthday  for  it. 

*  *  * 

By  what  magic  this  raw,  insipid  earth  juice  that  no 
moving  creature  particularly  cares  for  is  transformed 
into  the  delicately  flavored  tree  juice  that  every  mov- 
ing creature  is  crazy  for;  by  what  magic  it  jets  upward 
forty  feet  straight  up  into  the  air  against  the  steady, 
unrelenting  down  pull  of  gravity,  are  things  difficult 
to  understand.  Never  mind,  the  fact  is  there.  And 
the  tongues  of  sap  suckers,  two  legged,  but  the  one 
winged,  and  the  other  walking,  the  one  with  his  clothes 
grown  fast,  and  the  other  with  detachable  clothing, 
are  applied  to  the  holes  that  they  have  dug  in  the  bark, 
the  one  with  the  cutter  that  is  stuck  fast  to  its  face, 
and  the  other  with  the  cutter  that  can  be  folded  up, 
put  into  a  pocket  and  transferred.  Only  for  a  short 
season  can  the  sap  sucker  that  has  his  clothing  and 
his  tools. a  part  of  his  body  enjoy  this  pleasant  sweet- 
ness of  the  sap.  But  the  other  kind  prolongs  the 
season  for  all  the  year,  and  throughout  the  sugar 
bush  the  drops  are  trickling  and  drizzling  from  the 
spouts  driven  into  the  trees  like  veterinaries'  fleams, 
trickling  and  drizzling  into  the  buckets,  which  will  be 
collected  with  patient  labor  and  the  water  driven  off 
by  boiling,  so  that  in  the  days  to  come,  when  the  maple 
juice  is  not  so  sweet,  the  palate  will  be  gratified  just 
the  same. 

Our  forefathers  would  have  been  glad  to  trade  off 
their  "tree  sugar,"  brown  and  homely,  with  its  wild 
taste  that  the  open  kettle  gave  to  it,  partly  from  the 
smoke  that  blew  across,  partly  from  the  caramelizing 
of  the  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  too  hot,  and 
partly  from  the  tang  of  twigs  and  bark  that  fell  in  and 
boiled — they  would  gladly  have  traded  off  their  "tree 
sugar"  for  "store  sugar."  And  we  would  gladly  trade 
off  our  "store  sugar,"  chemically  pure,  beautifully 
white,  the  very  same  cane  sugar  as  that  which  gives 
the  maple  juice  its  taste,  for  the  real  "tree  sugar"  if 
wc  could  get  it.  We  miss  the  wildness,  now  that  it  is 
so  hard  to  come  by.  It  is  the  coin  that  rolN  away  we 
scramble  for. 

*  *  * 

How  the  sweet  sap  is  concocted  from  the  raw  earth 
juice  and  how  it  flouts  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
poohpoohs  all  talk  about  water  finding  its  level,  arc 
things  difficult  to  understand;  the  main  thing  is  that 
the  sap  is  there.  And  the  next  main  thing  is  how  to 
bleed  the  tree  of  just  as  much  of  it  as  possible  without 
putting  the  tree  out  of  business  When  a  commission 
is  appointed  to  consider  maple  uplift,  this  will  be  one 
of  the  points  brought  up  before  it  for  consideration. 
It  is  more  than  a  point ;  it  is  the  whole  side  of  the 
house  for  bigness.  All  the  whole  world  of  living 
creatures  in  the  stage  where  their  clothing  and  their 
working  tools  grow  fast  to  their  bodies,  though  they 
live  by  plundering  their  appointed  victims,  somehow 
manage  not  to  disturb  the  balance  of  thing*:  when  they 


are  in  a  wild  state.  Just  about  so  many  of  each  kind 
of  creatures,  year  after  year,  would  be  down  in  the 
census  books  of  the  woods,  if  there  were  a  census  of 
the  woods."  But  when  the  animal  comes  along  that 
can  add  on  or  take  off  its  clothing,  that  has  its  work- 
ing tools  equally  detachable,  and  so,  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  wild  Nature  for  its  rations,  makes  its 
own  rations,  the  natural  instinctive  balance  of  things 
is  upset,  and  the  problem  of  all  humankind  is  not  alone 
how  much  can  be  robbed  from  the  maple  tree  of  its 
life  blood,  but  how  much  can  be  safely  stolen  from  the 
soil,  how  much  will  the  bee  stand  for,  how  much  will 
the  hen  put  up  with,  how  can  the  cow  be  exploited, 
and  even  the  farmer  himself,  who  tills  the  soil,  who 
keeps  the  bees,  who  feeds  the  hens,  who  tends  the 
cows — how  much  can  he  be  exploited  and  still  keep 
him  going?  A  point  for  consideration?  Why,  a  point 
has  no  length,  no  breadth,  no  thickness.  This  ques- 
tion is  no  point;  it  is  the  biggest  problem  going. 
■ 

*    *  * 

Buy  Bound  Books 

Vf/E  human  beings  are  social  animals  and  require 
the  company  of  our  kind.  But  the  mere  actual, 
physical,  eye-to-eye  presence  of  other  human  beings 
is-  not  always  the  best  of  company.  There  are  such 
things  as  spats,  which  'are  not  notably  improving,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  conversation  is  mere  gabble 
and  gossip,  which  is  the  dish  water  of  the  soul.  On 
the  farm  there  may  be  less  opportunity  for  that  sort 
of  company  than  in  those  other  communities  in  which 
human  beings  are  more  thickly  planted — too  thickly 
planted,  we  may  shrewdly  guess,  for  thriving — but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  farmer  to  whimper  for 
his  lonely  lot  on  that  account.  Most  of  us  have 
learned  to  read,  and  that  opens  to  us  all  society  of  a 
far  more  entertaining  kind,  society  for  which  we  do 
not  have  to  dress  up,  whose  talk  we  can  begin  and 
shut  up  when  we  want  to,  without  bad  manners.  Balls 
and  parties  and  pink  teas  town  people  have  to  their 
satiety,  but  the  opportunity  for  calm,  uninterrupted 
reading,  such  as  the  farmer  has  at  a  quiet  season  of  the 
year  like  this,  they  lack  continually  and  complain 
about  it. 

Nobody  buys  the  number  of  books  he  really  ought 
to.  and  while  the  farmer  is  probably  no  guiltier  in  this 
respect,  still  he  -has  nothing  to  brag  of.  Story  books 
he  ought  to  get  once  in  -a  while,  no  doubt,  but  not 
much  of tener ;  certainly  not  twice  in  a  while.  Standard 
works  on  agriculture — that  doesn't  require  argument. 
He  is  little  better  than  a  fool  who  doesn't  inform  him- 
self fully  as  to  his  own  craft,  not  alone  as  to  what  is 
merely  "practical"  (a  word  too  often  taken  to  mean 
the  same  as  "unprogressive"),  but  also  as  to  what  is 
"theoretical"  (a  word  too  often  taken  to  mean  the 
same  as  "nonsensical").  History —  Well,  that  is  of 
doubtful  benefit  to  most  of  us,  who  lack  the  power  to 
discern  what  lay  behind  the  scuffles  and  the  squabbles 
of  kings  and  bigbugs  of  olden  times.  History  is  like 
the  Irishman's  pig  that  was  only  got  to  Dublin 
by  making  it  think  it  was  going  to  Cork.  You  can 
get  clearer  notions  of  what  really  happened  by  reading 
something  else.  But  whatever  else  the  farmer  ought 
to  buy  and  read,  he  certainly  should  stock  up  well 
with  sound  and  serious  books  on  economics,  so  as  to 
find  out  who  it  is  gets  the  ownership  of  the  ever- 
increasing  heaps  of  useful  things  that  the  busy  workers 
of  the  country  pile  up  each  year. 

Serious  books  do  not  mean  sleep-producing  books. 
They  will  be  found  to  be  as  interesting  as  a  good,  stiff 
game  of  checkers  (which,  by  the  way,  calls  for  no 
mean  intellect)  and  a  whole  lot  more  beneficial.  Buy 
bound  book's.  Too  often  it  is  tire  fate  of  thoroughly 
sound  reading  to  become  shaving  papers,  and  only  the 
most  hardened  and  impenitent  will  tear  up  a  bound 
book  for  that.  Buy  bound  books.  The  money  spent 
for  an  evening  at  the  theater  is  all  gone  and  nothing 
to  show  for  it  when  the  final  curtain  falls,  whereas  the 
same  amount  of  money  will  buy  an  equal  amount  of 
pleasure,  not  only  for  you  to  dip  into  many  times 
again,  but  for  others.*  And  in  buying  books,  always 
pick  those  that  will  stand  being  re-read.  You  ought 
not  to  clutter  up  your  library  with  books  that  cannot 
be  re-read  at  least  four  times.  You  get  your  money's 
worth  that  wav. 


Back  Talk  to  Lewis 

Letters  From  Readers 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

I  have  read  Mr.  Lewis'  articles  on  '  Politics,"  and  I 
thought  surely  they  were  going  to  be  all  kick  and  no 
cure.  In  his  .little  book,  "Men  and  Mules,"  Professor 
Ries  says,  "A  man  can  kick  and  be  a  mule,  and  a  man 
can  kick  and  be  a  fool  unless  he  kicks  to  a  purpose." 
Mr.  Lewis  kicks  and  kicks  to  a  purpose  as  to  Speaker 
Cannon,  who  seems  to  be  the  whole  show  in  Congress. 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  are  mere  puppets.  I  should  like 
to  hear  Mr.  Lewis  explain  how  Mr.  Cannon  got  his 
pull  and  where  from. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  certainly  stated  the  truth  regarding 
prosperity.  The  few  are  prosperous — that  is,  the  capi- 
talist class.  The  workers  may  be  prosperous  in  a 
measure  by  thrift  and  industry.  They  are  nevertheless 
only  getting  a  small  portion  of  their  earnings.  The 
farmer,  mechanic  and  laborer  are  all  victims  of  the 
profit  system,  and  we  are  exploited  by  the  worst  gang 
of  stock  gamblers  and  financial  pirates  that  history  ha^ 
ever  recorded. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  placed  the  blame  for  the  panic  on  the 
railroads,  banks  and  trusts,  where  it  rightly  belongs. 
By  the  way,  that  panic  is  still  with  us  and  will,  I  be- 
lieve, continue  until  the  people  apply  the  remedy.  The 
fault  lies  with  the  people.  They  .have  neglected  to  use 
a  God-given  privilege,  won  tor  us  by  the  blood  of  the 
fathers  and  noble  women  who  declared  their  indepen- 
dence and  claimed  their  sovereign  and  God-given  right, 
the  privilege  of  casting  an  intelligent  ballot.  The  cure- 
Mr.  Lewis  points  out  will  be  found  a  cure  for  the 
present  evils  if  applied.  Only  the  voters  themselves 
can  free  the  people  of  this  nation.  .  .  .  Aside  from 
this  political  question,  Farm  and  Fireside  is  second 
to  none  at  any  price  as  a  clean,  reliable,  up-to-date 
paper  for  the  home  and  farm,  and  any  number  is  worth 
the  subscription  price. 

Utah.  W.  H.  Price. 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

I  wish  you  would  leave  "Politics"  out  and  give  some- 
thing else.  We  gef  so  much  politics  in  other  papers 
that  it  is  restful  to  pick  up  a  paper  without  them. 
Please  let  Mr.  Lewis  air  his  views  somewhere  else,  as 
I  think  some  other  people  know  as  much  as  he  does, 
anyhow. 

Pennsylvania.  Charles  Henderson. 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

I  .want  to  say  that  I  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  the  articles  on  "Politics"  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 
that  have  been  running  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  know  tl;at  there 
are  some. men  of  sense  and  ability  who  can  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  express  their  opinions  regardless  of 
political  party  or  creed.  Of  course  Mr.  Lewis  doesn't 
expect  to  suit  every  man — that  is  impossible — but  he 
states  facts  as  they  are. 

Man  is  a  selfish  being.  He  wants  the  best  of  the 
bargain,  regardless  of  the  other  fellow,  and  that  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  tariff ;  but  for  my  part,  I  can't  see 
how  the  farmer  is  benefited  in  any  way  by  a  protective 
tariff.  No  farm  produce  to  speak  of  comes  to  this 
country  in  competition  with  ours.  Our  surplus  goes 
abroad  to  find  a  market. 

Wisconsin.  William  McCarthy. 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: —  . 

I  noticed  in  your  November  10th  issue  some  criti- 
cism regarding  the  policy  of  having  a  political  depart- 
ment in  a  farm  paper.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  believe 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  in  a 
farm  paper,  provided  it  furnishes  the  facts  uncolored 
and  in  a  strictly  non-partizan  manner. 

I  believe  Mr.  Lewis  is  doing  good  work,  although 
I  don't  always  reach  the  same  conclusions,  and  I  would 
consider  it  a  very  great  loss  if  he  should  be  choked  off 
on  account  of  any  criticism. 

I  consider  Farm  and  Fireside  one  of  the  best  papers 
printed  for  the  money,  and  the  political  department 
one  of  its  most  important  departments. 

Wisconsin.  W.  J.  Martin. 
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By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 


Senator  Tillman  came  into  recent  collision  with 
the  President  of  these  United  States,  with  the 
result  that  if  he  didn't  gain  a  victory,  he  gained 
advertisement.  Also,  whatever  fault  may  be  found 
with  Mr.  Tillman  in  the  land  at  large,  his  popularity 
was  never  more  deep  rooted  in  .the  Palmetto-rattle- 
snake state  he  represents.  There,  too,  he  is  regarded 
as  a  modern  Cicero,  matchless  in  eloquence.  By  his 
code  oratory  demands  that  you  call  somebody  a 
liar  and  quote  Shakespeare,  and  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Tillman  abound  in  these  particulars.  Mr.  Tillman's 
present  engagement  as  senator  will  last  until  March  4, 
1913.  With  four  more  Senate  years  before  him,  plus 
the  moral  certainty  that — bar  death — he  will  succeed 
himself,  Mr.  Tillman  should  be  nationally  worth  read- 
ing about.  The  more,  since  you  are  not  at  all  likely 
to  lose  sight  of  him.  Mr.  Tillman's  is  no  light  to  be 
hid,  whatever  the  accumulation  of  bushels. 

There   are   two   tribes   of   politics   dividing  South 
Carolina.     One  is   the   aristocrat — the   cavalier ;  the 
other  is  the  commoner — the  Roundhead.    Mr.  Tillman 
,is  chief  of  the  latter,  and  to  his  limit  a  kind  of  Caro- 
lina Cromwell. 

This  clan  of  commoners  to  which  Mr.  Tillman  be- 
longs is  of  the  uplands.  They  are  the  hill  people. 
They  are  honest,  ignorant,  full  of  dark  prejudice.  It 
is  cardinal  with  them  to  hate,  distrust,  and  if  possible 
lay  waste  gentlemen  of  more  wealth  than  themselves. 
This  last  not  in  the  sense  of  pillage,  but  destruction. 
These  highlanders  of  politics  don't  pant  for  riches  for 
themselves  so  much  as  poverty  for  others.  They  are 
called  in  the  vernacular  of  Palmetto  politics,  "Wool 
Hats."  ^ 

To  those  of  the  Tillman  school,  the  first,  last,  only 
requisite  for  leadership  is  "Be  sure  you  are  followed." 
As  the  Wool  Hats  follow  Mr.  Tillman,  he  is  in  this 
description  a  leader.  Also,  he  was  a  Confederate 
soldier,  coming,  however,  somewhat  late  to  the  war. 
He  is  native  to  his  present  heath,  and  was  born  in  1847. 
He  became  a  lawyer,  and  then  ceased  to  practise  law. 
After  which  he  appeared  as  a  farmer  of  the  sort  whose 
leading  crop  is  politics. 

*   *  * 

jyiK  Tillman  sowed  politics  to  reap  preferment  for 
himself.  His  burst  into  general  notice  was  achieved 
through  the  potato.  He  antedated  Mr.  Pingree  of 
Michigan  as  a  potato  statesman.  He  wanted  certain 
things  to  occur  in  the  destiny  of  the  potato,  and  he 
went  to  a  farmers'  convention  and  urged  .his  views. 
So  earnest  was  he  in  his  advocacy  of  potatoes  that 
other  delegates  took  affront.  Waxing  wroth,  they  as- 
sailed Air.  Tillman  personally  after  the  convention  had 
adjourned. 

Being  a  man  of  his  hands  and  feet,  Mr.  Tillman  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  these  joyous  bickerings,  and 
thrashed  several  of  the  assembled  yeomanry  until  they 
indorsed  his  position.  These  fistic  victories,  rather  than 
his  proposals  of  potato  kind,  gave  him  fame  and  op- 
portunity. 

Organizing  his  henchmen  of  the  hills,  Mr.  Tillman 
led  them  against  the  patricians  of  the  lowland  coast 
regions.  He  ran  first  for  the  office  of  governor.  He 
was  elected  in  1890,  and  again  in  1892.  His  great 
fight,  however,  was  with  General  Butler  for  the  seat 
he  now  holds.  After  the  fashion  of  the  South,  Mr. 
Tillman  and  Mr.  Butler  met  in  "joint  debates."  These 
debates  were  made  up -of  nine  tenths  villification,  one 
tenth  debate.  They  were  cantankerous  rather  than 
controversial,  and  proved  the  self-restraint  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged.  Certainly,  both  General  Butler 
and  Mr.  Tillman  are  valorous,  but  they  have  their 
valor  under  control.  Mr.  Tillman  the.  Roundhead  won 
over  his  foe,  the  blue-blooded  Mr.  Butler.  The  Round- 
head somehow  always  wins. 

During  his  canvass  Mr.  Tillman,  when  not  assailing 
Air.  Butler,  was  leveling  diatribe  at  Mr.  Cleveland. 
This  last  was  his  specialty,  and  he  repeatedly  promised 
his  followers — listening  with  a  sort  of  stuck-pig  gape 
— that  "when  he  got  to  Washington  he  would  stick  a 
pitchfork  into  that  obese  President." 

There  is  muoh  of  the  fake  in  Mr.  Tillman,  and  his 
genius  is  cunning,  not  thoughtful.  He  is  crafty  to  the 
extent  that  he  addresses  himself  to  the  eye  rather  than 
to  the  understanding.  Here  is  an  instance  of  his 
fakish  grandstandism :  When  he  became  governor  and 
moved  into  the  gubernatorial  mansion  at  the  capital, 
he  found  a  broad  green  lawn  in  front.  It  was  a  lawn 
of  beauty  and  verdant  happiness — fresh  and  good  with 
grass  and  flowers.  Mr.  Tillman,  posing  as  utilitarian, 
condemning  blade  and  blossom  as  the  merest  badges 
of  an  oppressive  plutocracy,  plowed  up  the  lawn  and 
planted   it  to  corn.     Evenings  he  would   sit  on  the 


If  you  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis,  "talk  back" 
to  him,  confining  your  reply  to  two  hundred  words. 
We  shall  hope  to  publish  some  of  these  replies 
from  time  to  time. — THE  EDITOR. 


veranda  behind  the  corn,-and  plot  politics  of  the  ruth- 
less school.  The  Wool  Hat  peasantry  passing  the 
place  pointed  to  the  corn  with  satisfaction.  Every 
tassel  was  a  feather  in  Mr.  Tillman's  wool  hat.  The 
patricians  cursed  him  and  his  corn  field  as  they  might 
a  mountebank  and  his  trick. 

Hi      %z  % 

P>rom  Licking  County,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  late  Col.  Ike  Hill,  Mr.  Agnew  writes  me  asking 
whether  I  favor  the  "Recall"  as  a  measure  of  reforma- 
tion. Emphatically,  I  do.  The  Recall  but  offers  to  do 
in  public  business  what  everybody  does  in  private  busi- 
ness. You  employ  a  man  to  do  a  certain  work.  Be- 
cause of  drunkenness,  or  dishonesty,  or  some  other 
disabling  reason,  he  proves  himself  incompetent.  What 
is  your  remedy?  You  dismiss  him.  That  is  to  say, 
as  the  term  is  understood  and  defined  in  politics,  you 
"recall"  him. 

If  this  right  of  recall,  this  power  of  dismissal,  be  a 
good  and  necessary  element  in  your  private  business, 
why  should  it  not  find  hearty  introduction  into  your 
public  business?  You  elect  a  man  to  office — your  office, 
not  his  office.  He  betrays  you — betrays  you  either  be- 
cause he  is  weak,  or  is  owned  by  rich  influences,  or  is 
personally  and  aggressively  dishonest,  or  is  idle,  or 
is  muddle  witted,  or  is  drunk.  The  public  service — 
your  service — suffers.  Instead  of  getting  good  govern- 
ment, to  the  limit  of  that  betraying  official's  ineffic- 
iency you  get  bad  government. 

But  he  is  mayor  for  four  years,  or  governor  for  two, 
or  senator  for  six.  Is  he,  with  his  drunkenness,  or 
dishonesty,  or  what  else  in  his  moral  or  mental  make- 
up is  working  to  the  general  injury,  to  remain  his  full 
term  ?  Having  betrayed  his  trust  for  one  year,  must 
you  permit  him  to  continue  his  betrayals  for  four  or 
two  or  six  ?  In  your  private  affairs  there  would  come 
but  one  reply.  The  man  defaulting  in  his  duty,  for 
any  reason,  would  be  discharged — recalled.  And  the 
same  argument  which  recalls  him  from  a  private  trust 
should  recall  him  from  a  public  trust. 

♦    ♦    +  * 

t"he  Recall  isn't  wholly  a  theory.  It  is  working 
practically  as  a  principle  of  government  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  Pacific  coast.  No  community  adopting  it 
has  ever  discarded  it.  Communities  without  it,  ob- 
serving its  benefits,  are  taking  it  up.  The  Recall  was 
but  the  other  day  incorporated  into  the  charter  of  the 
California  town  of  Berkeley,  by  a  commission  of  which 
a  chief  figure  was  President  Wheeler  of  the  University 
of  California.  No,  the  Recall  in  scores  of  well-work- 
ing instances  has  passed  the  stage  of  theory  and  become 
a  fact. 

How  is  the  Recall  set  in  operation?  Two  fifths  of 
the  registered  voters,  or  what  other  respectable  frac- 
tion of  the  electorate  may  be  fixed  upon,  sign  and  file 
a  petition  with  the  proper  office,  charging  an  elected 
official  with  whatsoever  in  the  way  of  misconduct,  or 
moral  or  mental  defect,  renders  him  unfit  for  place. 
Thereupon  a  new  election  for  that  office  must  be  held 
within  sixty  days,  and  the  proper  officers  order  and 
arrange  for  such  special  election. 

That  no  injustice  shall  be  done,  the  officer  charged 
with  ill  doing  is,  with  the  others  newly  named  for  the 
place,  a  candidate,  and  given  every  public  opportunity 
for  defense.  The  people  are  his  judges ;  they  may 
remove  and  disgrace  him,  or  they  may  defeat  the  Re- 
call in  his  favor  and  retain  him  in  his  place. 

Those  publics  which  possess  the  right  of  Recall,  and 
may  unmake  an  officer  as  readily  as  they  made  him, 
are  seldom  called  upon  to  exercise  that  right.  Officers 
hew  honestly  and  closely  to  the  line  of  duty,  when 
working  within  the  shadow  of  this  power  of  dismissal. 
If  I  owned  a  township,  a  county,  a  village,  a  city,  a 
state,  a  nation,  I'd  no  more  be  without  the  Recall  than 
without  a  roof  to  my  house. 

/"Xne  Beekman  Winthrop  is  slated  for  a  place  under 
Mr.  Knox.  He  will  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  to  that  Keystone  publicist.  This  is  all  to  happen 
when  Mr.  Taft  becomes  chief.  I  should  call  the  Win- 
throp selection  a  poor  one,  were  there  any  real  work 
or  real  responsibility  which  belongs  with  the  position. 
As  it  is,  Mr.  Winthrop — whose  claims  to  the  place  are 
made  up  of  a  ten-story  pedigree  plus  a  one-story 
record — should  answer  passing  well. 


There  is  indubitable  proof  that  Mr.  Winthrop  is  not 
to  be  listed  with  the  congenitally  great.  Before  he 
heard  of  this  meditated  uplift  in  his  destinies  he  was 
genial,  frank,  agreeable,  disposed  to  be  modest.  Already 
the  leaven  of  conferred  greatness  is  wprking  within 
him.  He  owns  an  air,  comports  himself  with  what 
height  and  sweep  he  thinks  should  be  on  exhibition  as 
pertaining  to  a  sucking  Palmerston.  It  stands  clear 
that  he  has  grown  to  very  much  indorse  himself.  This 
mutation  in  Mr.  Winthrop  is  worth  ment'ion  only  that 
it  may  serve  as  a  text.  As  was  stated,  it  offers  one 
conclusive  proof  that  Mr.  Winthrop  is  not  "great." 

Greatness  is  a  thing  per  se.  The  great  man  never 
changes ;  by  that  sign  you  may  know  him.  The  heavens 
may  fade  above,  the  earth  may  slip  beneath  his  feet, 
all  about  may  disappear,  yet  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  environment  the  natural  great  man  is  ever  the  same. 
Whether  he  meet  defeat  or  inherit  victory';  the  great 
man  remains  unshaken. 

Two  excellent  samples  of  men  born  great  have  ex- 
isted among  Americans.  Grant  in  I860  was  obscure, 
unknown,  unhoped  and  unhoping.  Five  years  later, 
as  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  greatest  nation  that  ever 
had  a  name,  he  was  riding  about  with  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  men  at  his  horse's  tail.  Later,  as 
President,  he  was  the  most  fawned  on  man  of  an}' 
age.  Sycophants  flattered,  parasites  hung  cringingly 
about.  He  was  President ;  he  was  President  again. 
His  later  progress  from  west  to  east  belted  the  earth 
with  fete  and  feast  and  honor  done  by  royalty  in  glor- 
ification of  the  great  American.  He  was  waited  on 
by  kings ;  Europe  and  Asia  opened  every  gate  to  his 
coming. 

And  with  it  all,  through  it  all.  Grant  was  as  change- 
less as  the  hills.  With  all  his  sudden  honors  thick 
upon  him,  he  was  the  same  wise,  silent,  friendly  Grant 
who  in  1860  hauled  obscure  wood,  and  in  1865  j  was  at 
the  head  of  the  most  tremendous  army  that  ever  fought 
around  a  standard. 

Grant  was  great. 

Aaron  Burr  was  in  his  day  a  tower.  There  came  an 
hour  when  he  even  shook  the  nation  to  its  footing 
stones.  Politically  he  was  chief  of  a  mighty  party.  He 
sat  in  the  high  seat  of  control  as  president  of  the 
Senate.    He  was  feared,  bowed  to,  obeyed. 

There  dawned  a  morning  when  Burr  came  down 
from  his  place  as  Vice-President  to  follow  up  a  feud. 
Hamilton  was  the  foe  of  his  heart.  Burr  laid  down 
a  possible  White  House  to  face  Hamilton.  Step  by 
step,  letter  by  letter,  through  a  correspondence  which 
lasted  weeks,  he  backed  Hamilton  across  the  river  to 
Weehawken  and  shot  him  to  death. 

Then  came  the  change  in  the  surroundings  of  Burr. 
He  had  slain  a  favorite.  He  was  shunned,  hated,  his 
name  was  spat  upon.  Friends  fled  and  money  failed. 
Yet  from  the  flood  to  the  very  ebb  of  fortune  there 
came  no  change  to  Aaron  Burr. 

Burr  was  great. 

Also,  I  fear  me  that  Mr.  Winthrop,  whether  in  the 
saddle  with  the  sword  and  the  success  of  Grant,  or  in 
the  high  places  of  government  and  party  with  the  plots 
and  the  failures  of  Burr,  would  never  remind  one  of 
either. 

/~vvek  in  Washington  I  ran  into  the  Hon.  "Joe" 
Blackburn,  a  little  older,  a  little  grayer,  but  no  les- 
humorous  and  happy  than  he  was  ten  years  ago.  Mr. 
Blackburn  has  charge  for  the  government — somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  territorial  governor — of  the 
Panama  Canal  zone. 

Washington  is  already  rife  with  would-be  office 
holders  awaiting  the  presidential  coming  of  Mr.  Taft. 
You  may  know  them  by  their  anxious  eye,  their  eager 
hungry  look.  Mr.  Blackburn,  remarking  upon  them, 
was  moved  to  tell  a  story.  It  was  laid  in  the  days 
when  he  shone  as  the  "Senator  from  Kentucky." 

One  of  Mr.  Blackburn's  constituents  had  come  hunt- 
ing office.  Mr.  Blackburn's  constituent  was,  as  Arte- 
mus  Ward  would  say  were  he  here  to  say  it,  "of  the 
colored  persuasion."  It  was  old  Uncle  Mose  whom 
Mr.  Blackburn  had  known  all  his  blue-grass  days. 
Also,  Uncle  Mose  had  the  right  office-holding  spirit. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Blackburn  reassuringly,  at  the 
same  time  bestowing  a  dollar,  "well,  Uncle  Mose,  at 
anj'  rate  if  I  don't  land  you  in  an  office  I'll  find  you 
work  in  a  private  family." 

"Hoi'  on,  thar !"  exclaimed  Uncle  Mose,  "hoi'  on 
thar,  Marse  Joel  Doan't  you  go  findin'  me  no  work. 
I  doan't  want  no  work,  I  wants  an  office.  Of  co'se, 
if  you  cain't  get  me  no  office,  I'll  take  a  pension.  But. 
Marse  Joe,  doan't  go  projectin'  'round  to  find  ol'  Mose 
no  work." 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1909 


The  Soul  of  H  onour 

By  Lady  Troubridge 


Chapter  XI. — Continued 
"TV  Tow,    Miss    Read,"   he   said,  "you 

j^J  have  told  me  your  story,  and  I 
^  think  I  ought  to  offer  you  some 
explanation  of  the  rudeness  which  has 
made  you  dislike  me  so  intensely." 

"Oh,  pray— pray,"  said  Honour,  "do 
not  allude  to  it  again.  I  was  ridiculous 
to  mind.  Of  course,  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  arrange  your  life  as  you  may 
choose,  and  I  hope  you  will  try  to  for- 
get what  I  said,  for  indeed  it  makes  me 
ashamed  to  think  of  it." 

Vannister,  however,  did  not  a'ppear 
willing  to  drop  the  conversation,  neither 
did  he,  as  she  expected  that  such  a  re- 
cluse would  do,  suggest  her  returning  to 
her  own  rooms.  On  the  contrary,  he 
looked  toward  the  door  which  led  on  to 
the  garden  terrace. 

"It  is  hot  and  stuffy  in  here,"  he  said; 
"don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Read?  Shall 
we  take  a  turn  through  the  rose  garden 
and  see  how  the  roses  are  getting  on, 
and  then  we  might  walk  toward  the 
park." 

Honour's  eyes  lighted  up  at  the  pros- 
pect. She  had  been  days  without  com- 
panionship, and  in  spite  of  her  fear  a 
little  pleasurable  excitement  thrilled  her 
at  the  prospect  of  a  walk  about  this  won- 
derful place  under  such  auspices.  Then 
the  light  died  -  out  of  her  eyes,  for  she 
dimly  felt  that  these  pleasant,  harmless 
enjoyments  were  not  for  her. 

He  saw  the  hesitation  in  her  eyes. 

"There  is  no  harm  in  it,  Miss  Read," 
he  said.  "I  am  old  enough  to  chaperone 
anybody."  Seeing  that  she  still  hesi- 
tated, he  added,  "Do  come!  Now  I  have 
found  some  one  to  talk  to,  I  realize 
that  I,  too,  have  been  fearfully  lonely." 

At  this  Honour's  excuses  began  to  melt 
away,  but  she  did  manage  to  get  out  one, 
and  ithat  a  rather  foolish  one. 

"I  have  no  hat."  she  said. 

"That  doesn't  matter  in  the  least." 
Evidently  in  little  things  as  well  as  big 
ones  he  was  fond  of  his  own  way.  "It 
is  very'  bad  for  your  hair  to  wear  a  hat 
at  all.  Besides,  we  are  going  into  the 
shade.    Come !" 

Moving  somewhat  languidly,  he  opened 
the  door,  stood  aside,  and  Honour  stepped 
into  the  sunshine  terribly  conscious  of 
the  many  great  windows,  which  seemed 
to  stare  at  her  like  large  bold  eyes  full 
of  upbraiding,  as  she  passed  down  the 
steps  terminating  in  carved  bronze  rail- 
ings. Though  it  was  hot,  the  air  was  de- 
licious, and  a  faint  smell  of  rain-washed 
mold  and  of  new-mown  grass  came  to  her 
as  she  moved — that  delicious  scent  which 
is  a  kind  of  mingling  of  trees,  ferns  and 
moist  earth,  and  which  came  to  them 
from  some  distance,  for  they  were  still 
in  the  more  formal  terrace  and  the  trees 
were  a  long  way  off.  This  outer  court- 
yard, for  it  was  like  one,  although  not 
enclosed,  was  paved  with  differently 
colored  stones,  and  in  the  center  was  a 
great  marble  basin  on  which  water  lilies 
floated  lazily. 

"How  lovely!"  breathed  Honour,  her 
heart  swelling  at  the  radiant  beauty  all 
around  her.  Following  her  conductor 
down  a  short  flight  of  steps,  she  came 
to  a  mass  of  color  which  almost  took 
her  breath  away. 

Roses — roses  everywhere — a  cataract 
of  them  falling  from  the  covered  way 
clown  which  they  walked.  Roses'  red, 
pink,  crimson  and  white,  veiling  the  sun- 
dial and  mounting  the  stone  balustrade 
which  enclosed  this  second  garden.  He- 
saw  wonder  and  joy  dawn  in  her  eyes. 

"Pick  some,"  he  said. 

Timidly  she  put  up  her  hand  and 
pulled  at  some  crimson  rambler  which 
was  dropping  almost  onto  her  hair,  and 
to  her  fright  a  great  spray  came  away 
in  her  hand,  crowning  her  for  an  in- 
stant, and  making  her  look  like  some 
goddess  of  the  flowers,  although  she  had 
no  idea  of  this  effect,  and  wondered  at 
the  sudden  light  which  sprang  into  his 
eyes,  until  he  spoke. 

"Do  not  pull  it  away,"  he  said ;  "let 
it  lie  there  ;  it  makes  you  look  like  some 
hamadryad  of  the  woods,  some  nymph 
who  has  strayed  by  accident  into  a  dull 
English  country  house." 

But  Honour  had  already  torn  the  bios 
soms  from  her  hair  with  an  angry  jerk, 
and  she  looked  up  at  him  with  mingled 
shame  and  anger,  one  lightning  glance 
instantly  veiled. 

"I  do  not  like  personal  remarks,"  she 
said,  with  her  dark  eyes  looking  steadily 
at  the  vision  of  green  beyond  the  rose- 
covered  arch  where  they  stood. 


Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

Marcus  Quinten,  impecunious  and  unworthy,  but  heir  to  the  title  and  wealth  of  hit  cousin, 
and  Jack  Taunton,  wealthy  and  honorable,  fall  in  love  with  Lady  Hyacinth  Windermere.  Her 
parents  favor  the  former  because  of  his  prospects.  They  know  nothing  of  the  latter's  immense 
wealth,  and  Quinten  concealed  the  fact.  The  story  .opens  at  Ascot  on  Cup  Day.  A  woman  at 
the  gate  of  the  paddock  accosts  Quinten  as  her  husband.  He  repulses  her,  saying  the  marriage 
was  false,  and  leaves  her.  She  faints,  and  is  befriended  by  Jack  Taunton.  Taunton  1  earns 
Honour  Read's  story,  and  how  she  was  deserted  on  the  wedding  day,  and  he  urges  Quinten  to 
marry  her.  He  refuses  point  blank.  Taunton  is  refused  admittance  to  Hyacinth's  home,  but 
meets  her  at  the  home  of  her  cousin.  She  loves  him,  but  says  she  must  follow  her  parents' 
wishes.  Taunton,  failing  to  persuade  Honour  Read  to  expose  Quinten  to  Lady  Hyacinth, 
secures  a  position  for  her  with  Quinten's  cousin,  who  is  a  misognywt,  and  requires  a  secretary 
who  will  not  intrude  on  him  personally,  and  therefore  sends  all  his  instructions  by  his  valet. 
Honour  feels  that  this  cannot  continue,  and  writes  a  note  to  Lord  Vannister  requesting  him  to 
give  hex  a  short  interview,  so  that  she  may  discuss  the  work  assigned  to  her.  The  following 
morning  Honour  receives  a  reply  from  Lord  Vannister  and  goes  into  the  garden  to  read  it. 
She  is  angry  and  indignant  at  the  note,  and  in  her  rage  sobs  out,  "1  hate  him  !  I  hate  him!" 
At  that  moment  she  hears  a  low  laugh  at  her  side,  and  raising  her  head  with  an  angry  jerk, 
faces  the  intruder,  and  is  startled  to  learn  that  the  stranger  is  Lord  Vannister,  her  employer. 
She  then  tells  him  the  sad  story  of  her  life.  Lord  Vannister's  sympathy  is  immediately  aroused 
and  he  asks  Honour  if  she  will  still  remain  as  his  secretary. 


Vannister  looked  curiously  at  her  for 
a  moment,  and  then  he  bent  his  head. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "1  will  not 
offend  again,  but  I  have  what  is  called 
an  artistic  eye,  sometimes  a  blessing  and 
sometimes  a  curse  to  its  possessor.  Just 
now  I  have  been  feeling  very  grateful 
for  it"  They  walked  on  in  silence,  and 
|  then  Lord  Vannister,  who  she  had  begun 
I  to  find  out  never  said  the  ordinary  things, 
but  whose  conversation  always  contained 
an  element  of  the  unexpected,  looked 
her  straight  in  the  eyes  with  a  clear  level 
glance. 

"I  shouldn't,  say  you  were  a  popular 
girl,"  he  said.    "Are  you  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Honour, 
emphatically.  , 

"You  say  that  as  if  vou  were  proud 
of  it." 

"So  I  am." 

"Why,  it  makes  me  feel  rather  ashamed, 
and  I  am  unpopular  also."  • 

"I  suppose  you  mean  it  is  because  I 
say  downright  things ;  well,  I  can't  help 
that.    I  had  rather  be  true  than  popular." 

"It  does  not  follow,"  he  said,  quietly 
looking  across  the  flower-bedecked  lawn. 
"For  instance,  was  it  quite  true  to  say 
that  you  do  not  like  personal  remarks? 
Come,  answer  me  that." 

Her  face  went  crimson  in  a  moment. 
She  raised  her  hand  as  though  to  push 
back  her  heavy  hair,  but  in  reality  he 
knew  it  was  to  hide  the  blush  on  her 
cheeks.    Then  she  dropped  it  again? 


"No,  it  was  not  true,"  she  said.  -  "I 
did  like  it,  but  I  hated  myself  for  liking 
it." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "that  was  more  honest. 
Miss  Read,  don't  you  adore  honesty  even 
in  trifles?  I  do;  but  now  look  here,  we 
are  going  to  put  a  little  matter  straight 
and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  warning. 
Do  not  judge  all  men  by  the  one  you 
have  known;  it  is  the  fault  I  fell  into 
about  worgen,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  has  proved  a  curse  to  me.  You  have 
been  frank  with  me,  and  I  want  to  be 
frank  with  you.  I  liked  the  way  you 
told  me  your  story ;  I  liked  your  anger 
against  myself,  and  I  liked  your  repen- 
tance of  that  anger.  I  am  jour  employer, 
that  is  true,  but  I  am  also  a  gentleman. 
Perhaps  you  have  met  some  who  were 
not,  therefore  your  prudence  is  admir- 
able, but  don't  you  think  if  you  believe 
me,  and  think  that  I  am  what  I  claim 
to  be,  that  we  might  be  friends?" 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand," 
she  said.  "I  have  never  doubted  that 
you  are  a  gentleman,  if  I  have  seemed 
to  have  doubted  that  I  have  done  wrong 
indeed."  But  in  spite  of  the  humble  words, 
he  noticed  that  she  bore  herself  as  though 
she  were  of  royal  blood. 

"Then  you  will  accept  the  friendship 
which  I  offer  you,  in  return  for  your 
confidence?"  he  said. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  she  said,  hur- 
riedly. Confusion  was  mastering  her 
again.    Vannister  bit  his  lip.    He  felt 


"  At  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  she  resisted  the  attempt  to  draw  her  onward  into 
the  uncovered  space,  where  the  rain  was  pelting  down,  and  great,  irregular  forked 
flashes  of  lightning  were  illuminating  the  darkness" 


that  he  had  made  a.  mistake  in  putting 
"his  offer  of  friendship  into  plain  bold 
words,  for  it  had  seemed  to  freeze  her 
up,  and  on  reflection  he  knew  why.  Knew 
that  it  is  because  friendship  is  a  tender, 
delicate,  mysterious  thing,  and  flourishes 
best  when  least  noticed  or  commented 
upon.  Suddenly  Vannister  determined 
that  in  spite  of  this  bad  beginning, 
grow  it  should.  This  human  rose  of 
a  girl  standing  among  the  other  roses 
in  his  garden  might  be  set  about 
with  many  thorns.  He  thought  she  was 
— stiff  thorns  of  girlish  pride  and  reti- 
cence which  guarded  the  beautiful,  vivid 
heart  of  the  flower-like  sentinels.  Yet 
he  knew  that  only  once  before  had  he 
seen  such  an  exquisite  blossom,  and  the 
sight  of  it  had  cost  him  twenty  years 
jsf  misery. 

They  had  left  the  garden  now,  and 
crossing  the  wide  expanse  of  park,  en- 
tered the  wood  at  the  end  of  a  rustic 
bridge  thrown  across  a  clear  running 
stream,  a  delightful  little  miniature 
river  where  tall  reeds  grew  and  shivered 
in  the  tiny  breeze  that  had  sprung  up 
apparently  from  nowhere. 

Crossing  this  bridge,  they  passed  into 
the  shadow  of  great  trees,  growing  so 
close  together  that  Honour  felt  as 
though  she  were  stepping  into  a  cool 
dark  cave  where  the  air  was  cold  and 
still.  Over  her  head  she  could  see  only 
little  patches  of  blue  sunlight. 

In  the  mossy  path  where  they  were 
walking  lay  a  huge  log  looking  so  invit- 
ing that  it  almost  seemed  to  beg  them 
to  be  seated  there  a  while  and  rest,  and 
indicating  it  with  a  gesture  he  flung 
himself  down,  and  Honour  followed  suit. 
Then  he  leaned  forward  and  looked  at 
her  more  closely. 

"Why  am  I  unreasonable,  Miss  Read? 
Come,  let  us  hear  all  about  it!  Formu- 
late the  accusation ;  I  want  to  hear  it." 

"Well,  if  I  must  speak,"  she  began 
slowly  and  steadily,  although  she  chose 
her  words  with  care,  "all  I  can  say  is 
that  I  cannot  change  as  suddenly  as  you 
do.  I  feel  grateful,  and  I  want  to  show 
it ;  but  it  is  all  so  strange  to  me.  First, 
you  would  not  see  me,  and  you  nearly 
sent  me  away  because  I  wanted  to  get 
my  instructions  straight  from  you;  and 
now  you  seem  to  want  to  make  friends 
with  me.  I  am  glad,  but  it  is  all  so  sud- 
den and — "  she  broke  off,  but  her  eyes 
said  the  rest  and  it  was  her  eyes  he 
answered. 

"My  sister  comes  to-day,"  he  said.  "I 
think  she  will  have  already  arrived  when 
we  go  back;  so  you  won't  feel  strange 
and  unprotected  any  longer.  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  that  before,  ought  I  not? 
But  you  see,  it  is.  so  long  tsince  I  have 
had  any  one  to  consider  that  I  have  for- 
gotten a  little." 

Honour  felt  happier.  If  his  sister 
proved  as  kind  as  he,  then  friendship 
between  all  three  of  them  might  be  pos- 
sible. Her  feeling  showed  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  look  she  gave  him. 

"Lord  Vannister,"  she  said,  slowly, 
"forgive  me  if  I  am  taking  a  liberty, 
but— you  speak  so  kindly,  I  cannot  help 
saying  what  is  in  my  mind.  Why  do  you 
shut  yourself  up  so  and  dread  meeting 
people?  It  must  be  only  a  fancy,  or  else 
you  could  not  act  as  kindly  as  you  are 
doing  now." 

"It  is  a  fancy  that  has  lasted  several 
years,"  he  said,  moodily,  "a  state  of  mind 
that  seems  bad  enough  to  me;  and,  after 
all,  it  is  not  so  uncommon  as  you  think. 
Half  the  people  you  meet  over  thirty- 
five  would  be  glad,  if  they  told  the  ab- 
solute truth,  to  shut  themselves  away 
with  their  aching,  wretched  hearts.  But 
they  can't ;  perhaps  they  are  too  poor, 
or  they  must  work  for  others  and  put 
a  brave  face  on  things ;  but  in  their 
hearts  they  are  tired — oh,  so  tired  of  it 
all !  Now  I  am  tired,  too,  and  not  poor. 
I  can  make  a  peaceful  backwater  for 
myself  in  the  rushing  river  of  life.  I 
can  surround  mvself  with  beautiful  silent 
things,  which  can  never  make  tactless, 
irritating  remarks  as  people  do,  never 
wound  and  deceive.  Now  do  you  begin' 
to  understand?  After  I  had  sent  for  you 
I  regretted  it,"  said  Vannister,  "and  if 
it  hadn't  been  that — to  tell  you  the  truth 
— I  thought  it  would  be  a  loss  to  you, 
I  would  have  written  to  teH  Tauqton  to 
ask  you  not  to  come." 

Honour  gave  a  little  gasping  sigh. 
Suddenly  she  realized  that  this  quiet, 
stately,  beautiful  life  had  grown  even  in 
a  few  hours  necessary  to  her.  She  could 
not  think  of  herself  as  outside  it  all 
again,  and  she  felt  a  sudden  gratitude 
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for  that  thought  of  his  which  had  real- 
ized her  petty  loss  and  respected  it  at 
his  own  inconvenience.  What  he  had 
said  of  himself  was  true.  He  was  indeed 
a  gentleman,  and  in  her  heart  she  thanked 
him  for  his  pity. 

Vannister  seemed  to  like  her  silence, 
and  he  went  on  speaking.  "By  the  time 
you  came,"  he  said,  "I  had  worked  my- 
self into  a  pretty  considerable  rage  about 
it.  The  idea  that  you  had  come  to  stay, 
to  upset  the  peaceful  routine  of  my  soli- 
tary days  here,  irritated  me  and  seemed 
to  do  away  with  the  peace  which  I  had 
managed  to  gather  around  me  in  this 
cheerless  home  of  mine.  So  I  determined 
to  do  the  only  thing  left  to  me  and  to 
make  j-our  presence  here  as  little  of  an 
annoyance  to  me  as  was  possible.  You 
know  how  I  tried  to  bring  this  about. 
As  to  the  reasons  why  I  dreaded  the 
coming  of  a  woman,  I  hardly  dare  to 
tell  you  them  yet,  but  I  have  a  feeling 
that  in  time  I  shall  ask  you  to  listen  to 
my  confidences,  ask  you  perhaps  to  pity 
me  a  little,  but  not  yet,  not  yet.  It  is 
enough  to  say  now  that  I  am  rather  a 
lonely  and  miserable  person,  and  that 
life  has  been  to  me  so  far,  less  of  a 
comedy  than  a  tragedy — through  my  own 
fault,  no  doubt,  but  that  does  not  take 
away  from  the  bitterness  of  it.  I  am 
broken  down  in  health,  I  am  no  longer 
young,  and  all  I  have  to  look  forward 
to  is  that  endless  peace  which  I  shall  find 
down  there  in  the  churchyard.  Even 
that  is  poisoned  to  me  by  the  thought 
that  I  must  leave  this  home  of  mine, 
which,  after  all,  I  love,  to  a  worthless 
young  reprobate  who  longs  every  day  of 
his  life  that  I  -may  be  quickly  gathered 
to  my  forefathers.  There,  now,  you 
know  a  little  about  it,  and  I  wonder  if 
you  have  any  pity  for  me,  or  not." 

"I  pity  every  one  who  is  unhappy,"  she 
said,  "but  I  have  seen  such  dreadful 
miserj-  in  London,  things  which  hurt  one 
even  to  think  of,  and  which  seem  to 
squeeze  the  life  out  of  one  when  they 
are  actually  happy,  that  your,  life  here 
seems  like  heaven  to  me." 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "that  was  life,  and 
this  is  more  like  death.  A  gradual  death 
of  the  heart,  and  of  hope.  You  judge 
from  the  outside,  Miss  Read,  as  healthy- 
minded  young  people  are  apt  to  do,  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  there  are  griefs  of 
the  soul  so  bitter  and  so  desperate  that 
actual  starvation  is  nothing  to  them.  .For 
instance,  I  suppose  even  in  your  most 
tragic  moments  you  never  thought  of 
such  an  awful  thing  as  of  taking  away 
the  life  which  God  has  given  you.  Well, 
I  have,  and  I  have  thought  of  it  not 
once,  but  over  and  over  again." 

Honour  was  startled,  a  look  of  vague 
terror  dawned  on  her  face,  she  stared 
at  him  in  amazement,  and  she  could  not 
doubt  the  testimony  of  her  eyes,  which 
told  her  that  every  word  he  had  spoken 
was  nothing  but  the  truth. 

"Xo,  I  have  never  felt  like  that,"  she 
said,  "and  I  hope  that  you  never  will 
again." 

Again  that  curious  look  flitted  across 
his  face,  with  something  in  it  that  she. 
could  not  understand.     "I  think  now," 
he  said,  "that  I  never  shall." 

The  character  of  the  day  had  changed. 
A  storm  was  coming.  Already  the  rain 
was  beginning  to  fall  in  large  sullen 
drops,  and  Honour  became  frightened. 
"Oh,  I  am  frightened,"  she  said,  "there  is 
going  to  be  a  dreadful  storm." 

Her  companion  roused  himself  as  from 
a  reverie.  "Don't  you  like  storms?  I 
do,  but  I  would  not  have  brought  you 
if  I  had  thought  there  was  one  coming, 
and  yet  I  might  have  guessed  it  from  the 
intense  heat.  Never  mind,  it  will  soon 
pass." 

Honour  tried  to  be  reassured,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  .muttering  of  the  thunder 
changed  to  loud  peals,  the  lightning  be- 
came more  vivid  and  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  in  terror.  He  arose  also.  "I  think 
we  had  better  leave  the  wood,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "Now,  Miss  Read,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  be  alarmed  at." 

His  remark  was  unheeded.  Honour 
trembled  excessively.  "Oh,  don't  let  us 
go,"  she  said,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that 
here  in  this  woodland  refuge  they  were 
safer  than  anywhere  else,  but  Vannister 
thought  otherwise.  As  a  rule  he  de- 
spised feminine  cowardice,  and  had  she 
been  one  whit  less  beautiful  he  would 
have  wished  her  back  in  her  lodgings 
in  London,  but  as  it  was,  this  strange 
contradictory  creature,  odd  mixture 
though  she  was  of  pride,  temper  and 
womanish  fears,  interested  him  so  much 
.that  the  contempt  he  felt  melted  away 
and  he  felt  for  the  poor  young  Londoner, 
and  comprehended  her  fears  of  Nature 
in  her  blacker  moods. 

He  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  along 
the  now  wet  and  slippery  path  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood,  and  he  felt  that 
the  hand  he  held  was  cold  and  that  her 
breathing  was  hurried.  She  suddenly 
seemed  to  him  friendless,  young  and 
alone,  and  an  unspoken  resolve  crossed 
his  mind  to  be  this  pale  girl's  friend  in 
the  highest  and  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  word.    It  was  a  curious,  almost  an 


unheard-of  thought  to  come  into  his 
head  considering  their  relative  positions, 
but  once  having  come  it  remained  there. 

At  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  she. re- 
sisted the  attempt  to  draw  her  onward 
into  the  uncovered  space,  where  the  rain 
was  pelting  down,  and  great,  irregular 
forked  flashes  of  lightning  were  illu- 
minating the  darkness,  and  she  shrank 
and  cowered,  clinging  to  his  arm. 

Vannister  took  off  his  long,  loose  covert 
coat  and  wrapped  it  around  her,  and 
then  as  simply  as  a  brother  might  have 
done  he  took  her  arm. 

"Now  be  a  good  girl,"  he  said,  "and 
do  as  I  tell  you ;  trust  me ;  I  know  best." 

She  clung  closer  to  his  arm,  and  look- 
ing into  her  eyes  he  saw  that  she  would 
be  reasonable,  and  then  he  drew  her  out 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  they  were 
both  caught  away  into  the  heart  of  the 
gathering  storm.  Curiously  enough,  all 
sense  of  fear  now  left  her,  although  the 
clashes  of  thunder  were  louder  than 
ever.  They  seemed  like  cannons,  and  the 
lightning  leaped  from  the  low  clouds  in 
the  south  higher,  arid  higher,  above  her 
head.  She  shut  her  eyes,  and  yielded 
herself  entirely  to  the  guiding  hand,  and 
presently  they  were  nearly  home.  Then 
at  last,  Vannister  bent  his  head  and  spoke 
to  her. 

"I  don't  believe  in  omens,"  he  said, 
"or  else  I  should  be  sorry  that  at  our 
first  meeting  the  elements  have  been  so 
strange  and  wild  and  menacing.  As  it 
is,  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  going  to  bring 
peace  and  not  storm  into  this  house." 

As  he  drew  her  into  the  hall,  before 
the  fire  in  the  inner  drawing  room  the}- 
saw  a  lady  standing,  and  again  Honour 
obeyed  her  employer's  gesture,  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  room,  freeing  herself, 
however,  from  the  shielding  cloak. 

"Gertrude,"  he  said,  "let  me  introduce 
you  to  Miss  Read.  I  have  been  making 
her  acquaintance,  and  in  doing  so  we 
were  caught  in  the  storm.  She  is  cold 
and  wet  and  frightened.  Will  you  Took 
after  her?  Miss  Read,  let  me  introduce 
my  sister." 

Chapter  XII. 

Jack  Taunton  was  having  his  break- 
fast on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh 
of  August,  the  day  preceding  the  one 
which  would  see  his  joyful  start  for 
Scotland.  London  had  become  an  odious 
desert  to  him  since  Hyacinth  had  defi- 
nitely withdrawn  herself  from  him,  leav- 
ing a  deep  wound  in  that  honest  heart 
of  his.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  her 
action  had  made  her  step  off  that  high 
pedestal  where  she  had  been  enthroned 
in  his  innermost  thoughts.  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  her  mother's 
influence  was  paramount  with  her,  he  felt 
that  she  had  hardly  been  worthy  of  the 
love  he  had  given  her,  but  already  he 
knew  that  even  if  he  never  saw  her 
again  he  could  not  lose  her  out  of  his 
life.  The  very  air  seemed  charged  with 
an  electric  current  to  carry  messages 
from  his  heart  to  hers.  Yes,  good  or 
bad,  weak  or  strong,  she  was'  the  one 
woman  in  the  world  for  him,  and  he 
knew  it.  Knew,  too,  that  if  the  only 
way  of  winning  her  was  to  declare  the 
fact  of  his  great  wealth  to  her  grasping 
old  mother,  then  she  must  go  unwon, 
and  yet  sometimes  this  hardly  seemed 
fair  to  the  girl,  and  a  remembrance  came 
to  him  of  that  moment  when  in  the  sud- 
den solitude  of  the  staircase  at  the  race 
course  he  had  snatched  a  kiss.  Nothing 
could  ever  be  so  wonderful  again  as 
that  exquisite  moment,  and  he  knew  in 
his  heart  that  the  touch  of  those  soft, 
dewy  lips  had  given  him  the  right  to 
win  her  love  and  to  beat  down  all-  oppo- 
sition. Anyhow,  whatever  happened,  this 
would  be  the  romance  of  his  life,  and 
he  could  have  cherished  it  as  such  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unbearable  thought 
that  that  cur,  Quinten,  was  holding  her 
sweet  life  in  his  worthless  hands,  Quin- 
ten, with  his  treacherous  secret,  playing 
the  role  of  the  perfect  lover.  He  ground 
his  teeth  to  think  of  it,  and  as  if  in 
answer  to  his  thoughts  his  servant  came 
into  the  room  and  handed  him  a  card 
on  which  he  saw  the  name  in  his 
thoughts.  "Ask  Quinten  to  come  in," 
he  said. 

The  servant  disappeared,  and  presently 
Marcus  strolled  in,  looking  as  _  well 
dressed  and  as  carelessly  debonair  as 
usual,  but  his  eyes  looked  as  cold  as 
points  of  steel  as  they  met  Taunton's — 
cold  and  a  trifle  malignant.  His  man- 
ner, however,  was  perfectly  friendly. 

"Thank  you  for  seeing  me,"  he  said. 
"I  hope  it  shows  that  you  have  got  over 
vour  foolish  jealousy  of  my  little  love 
affair." 

Taunton  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Which 
love  affair?"  he  said,  scornfully. 

"Why,  for.  the  sweet  little  lady  who 
has  done  me  the  honor  to  accept  me  as 
a  husband.  After  all,  why  should  that 
separate  us  two  friends?  Now,  I'm  a 
man  of  sense/  and  I  take  these  things 
quietly.  You  Colonials  are  so  absurdly 
exaggerated.  Why  should  a  little  in- 
genue, a  mere  child  of  eighteen,  come  be- 
tween two  old  friends?" 

[continued  on  page  29] 


Stay  SatLsfaaoryK&W 


Save  Money 

by    getting   prices    on    the  ^ 

MONARCH  before  you  decide  §S 

on  your  range  !  ^ 

It  Actually  Pays  for  lUelf  in  COLD  CASH  % 

Here's  a  woman's  chance  for  a  sure  investment  right  in  the  ^x^n 

home.  It  pays  big  returns  and  also  gives  her  the  pleasure  of  X^s 

using  the  range  that  has  set  a  new  standard  for  America.  ^ 

MONARCHS  are  not  like  other  ranges.  They  are  §| 
built  of  different  materials  and  in  a  better  way! 

We  build  Monarch  Ranges  of  unbreakable  Malleable  Iron  and  pol-  >\sj 

ished  steel  plates.  We  make  every  seam  tight  and  solid  by  riveting  $$i 
the  steel  to  the  malleable  frames.,  There's  no  need  for  the  stove  putty  ^ 

used  universally  in  stoves  and  ranees  of  the  common  type.  Monarch  \NSN 

/^RIVETING 
XhcMONARCHj 

the  oven  as  -well,  has  every  wall  made°of  heavy  asbestos  between 


joints  cannot  open  up  and  let  cold,  outside  air  into  the  range  to 
cause  fuel  waste.   The  flues  in  the  Monarch  have  triple  walls.  Not 
xss  only  the  upright  flue,  as  in  some  ranges,  but  the  one  underneath 
NS\  the  oven  as  well,  has  every  wall  made  of  heavy  asbestos  between 
\xv  two  steel  plates.  This  successfully  resists  the  destructive  effects 
of  rust  or  corrosion  from  gases  and  creosote.     The  Monarch 


Duplex  Draft  provides  even  heat  in  the  oven  and  consumes  the 
fuel  completely,  preventing  waste.    Monarch  Tops  are  malleable 
iron  polished  smooth  and  never  require  blacking.   The  bodies  are 
Wellsville  Polished  Steel  and  retain  their  perfect  finish  without 
blacking  or  paint. 

Monarch  Ranges  may  be  had  in  any  size  or  equipmen 
There  are  styles  with  reservoir  at  either  right  or  left— square 
ranges  without  water  heating  attachment — or  ranges  for  boiler 
connection  having  Pin  Waterfront,  which  doubles  the  water 
heating  capacity. 


!  purchase 


MalleableIronRangeCo.r617L?keSt- 


'  Beaver  Dun,  Wit. 


Here's  Your  Chance! 

Save  Big  Money  a11  Buggy 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  buggy,  write  us  a  line 
on  a  postal,  and  we'll  quote  our  prices  for  1909. 

We'll  make  to  your  order  a  genuine  Split  Hickory 
Buggy — save  you  from  $26.50  up — and  ship  at  factory 
prices.  Find  out  how  much  buggy  value  your  cash  money 
will  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Let  Us  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a 

Split  Hickory  Vehicle 

We  can't  tell  you  all  about  our  great  selling  plan  in  this 
advertisement  —  we  want  to  send  you  our  Big  Free 
Book — which  tells  the  story  in  detail — describes  all  our 
125  Vehicles  and  full  line  of  high-grade  harness — tells 
y  ou  how  we  make  buggies  to  order — sell  them  direct  on 

30  Days*  Free  Road  Test 


H.  C.  Phelps 


are  guar- 


AU  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 
anteed  for  Two  Full  Years. 

This  splendid  top  buggy  means  $26.50  in 
your  pocket — where  ft  belongs. 

Don't  you  want  our  Free  Book?  A  postal 
will  get  it — take  a  minute's  time  now  and  write 
for  it   Write  today — you'll  be  glad  you  did. 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

"Makers  at  Split  Hickory  Vehicles" 
Station  23  ,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Note:— Celebrated  Sheldon  French 
Point  Automobile  Springs  used  on  all 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  making  them 
positively  the  easiest  riding  buggies  on 
the  market. 


^■Let  Us  Flood  Your  Home  With  Lights 

Reliance  Acetylene  Generators  are 
so  perfect  and  easily  installed  that  our 
customers  can  pipe  their  homes  in  a 
few  hours'  idle  time  and  save  heavy 
gas-fitting  expense.  We  furnish  com- 
plete working  plans  and  allow 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

The  Reliance  Generator  has  no  superior  for  efficiency,  economy 
of  operation  and  low  cost  of  machine.  By  making  your  own  instal- 
lation you  save  many  additional  dollars,  and  if  you  have  not  the 
necessary  tools  we  will  lend  them  to  you. 

Acetylene  lighting  is  safest,  best  and  cheapest  Write  for  our 
beautiful  free  booklet  today,  and  give  us  a  short  description 
of  your  house. 

THE  GEM  CITY  ACETYLENE  GENERATOR  CO. 

202  Hickory  Street  Dayton,  Ohio 


12  GRAND  EASTER  SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS— ALMOST  FREE 

The  most  beautiful  Easter  Cards  ever  produced— 4  Angels.  4  Easter  Flowers,  4  Crosses  and  Flowers; 
heavy  embossed,  colors  and  gold.  Most  tasty  and  appropriate  Easter  Cards  in  the  world.  Nothing 
else  equal  to  them.  Send  4  cents  for  postage  and  packing  and  we  will  send  these  12  grand  Easter  cards. 
Also  our  plan  whereby  you  can  get  fifty  other  magnificent  post  cards  almost  free. 

Address  THE  SIMMONS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  225  Washington  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Calico  House -dresses 

Charming  inexpensive  gowns  made 
of  Simpson  -  Eddystone  Silver  Grey 

cotton  prints  are  worn  by  thousands  of 
women  to-day.  The  fast  color,  beau- 
tiful designs  and  fine  fabrics  have  made 
these  dress-goods  the  standard  for  over 
65  years. 

Some  designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply 
you.    Don't  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  of 
Simpsons  nave  aide 


PRINTS 

founded  1842 


22 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1 909 


2  Cents 
a  Week 


That's  all  it  costs 
you  to  own  a  clothes 
wringer  that  wrings 
four  times  the  thick- 
ness, automatically 
equalizes  the  pres- 
sure for  the  full 
length  of  the  rolls, 
spreads  out  the 
clothes,  cannot  run  out  of  gear,  will  not  break 
buttons,  and  is  absolutely  guaranteed  for  five 
vears. 

"Anchor  Brand" 
Automatic  Wringers 

are  more  economical,  more  satisfactory 
durable,  and  turn  easier  than  any 
wringer. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below,  giving  us 
the  name  of  your  local  merchant  and  we  will 
prove  to  you  that  the  "Anchor  Brand"  Auto- 
matic will  save  one-half  your  wash  time,  and 
cost  you  only  2  Cents  a  Week. 

Lovell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


more 
other 


 Mail  This  Coupon  Today  

LOVELL  MAKUTACTUItrSG  CO.,  Erie,  Pi. 

Tell  me  how  I  can  get  an  "Anchor  Brand"  Automatic 
Wringer  for  2  cents  a  week  on  a  5  year  guarantee. 


My  name  it  

Town  „   State.. 

Dealer's  name.. 


(Be  sore  and  give  this) 


Fashion  Book  Given ! 

I  want  to  eend  you  my  handsome 
new  book  showing  over  100  of  the  latest 
styles  with  illustrated  lessons  on  cut- 
ting and  dressmaking.  I  will  agree  to 
sel)  you  all  the  patterns  you  want  for 
5  cents  each.  They  are  the  same  pat- 
terns yon  have  always  paid  10c  and  15c 
for  at  the  b tores,  made  by  the  same 
people,  and  correct  i  n 
every  detail. 

HOW  I  DO  IT. 

I  publish   The  Home 
Instructor,    an  illus- 
trated woman's  magazine 
and  I  want  your  name 
on  my  subscription  list. 
The  Home  Instructor  is 
bright,  entertaining,  clean  and 
instructive — just  the  sort  of  a 
paper  you  should  have  in  your 
home.    It  has  departments  for 
every   feature    of    home  life, 
and  print*  the  choicest  fiction 
every  month. 

Every  issue  has  several  pages 
devoted  to  the  latest  fashions, 
fully  illustrated. 

My  Special  Offer 

Send  me  25  cents  and  I  will  send  you  The  Home 
Instructor  for  two  years  and  will  send  my  big  fashion 
book  to  you  free.  I  will  also  agree  to  sell  you  any  pattern 
yon  want  thereafter  for  5  cents.  I  can  sell  them  for  5  cents 
because  I  bny  them  by  the  thousand  and  don't  make  any 
profit.  I  don't  want  the  profit,  I  f^nt  your  subscription  to 
The  Home  Inetructor.  You  win  *ave  many  times  the 
cost  of  my  offer  in  a  year.  Write  to-day. 
A.  OTIS  ARNOLD,  Dept.  30,  Quincy .  III. 


For  Men  and  Women,  Boys  and  Girls 

Better  hose  than  you  have  ever 
bought  for  lees  than  double  this 
price,  because  we  manufacture  and 
sell  direct  to  you. 

Exceedingly  strong,  and  will 
outlast  any  other  kind;  yet 
they  are  fine  and  bo  ft.  Send 
30  cents  today  and  try  a  box. 
Prepaid.  State  size  of  stock- 
ing or  shoe. 

Big  4  Hosiery  Co.,  533  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pianos  at  Unusual  Prices  ! 

The  world's  largest  music  house 

LYON  &  HEALY 

announces  a  Clearing  Sale  of  Pianos,  owing 
to  the  Re-building  of  their  warerooms.  Nearly 
one  thousand  fine  instruments  are  offered 
without  reserve  until  all  are  sold. 

In  this  stock  are  a  number  of  Steinway,  Weber, 
Lyon  &  Healy  and  Washburn  instruments.  Also 
new  and  second-hand  pianos  of  almost  all  well- 
known  makes.  Prices.  S120,  S140.  $150.  $165.  $190. 
$200  and  upwards.  This  Is  an  opportunity  that 
will  not  occur  again.  Lyon  &  Healy  must  reduce 
their  stock  at  once  to  facilitate  Re-building. 
LYON  &  HEALY,    34  Adams  St., Chicago 

»  Pianot  Shipped  Extryxclurt.  Freight  coitt  very  UttU. 

LIQUID  PISTOL 

FOR 
YOU 


This  little  pistol  is  a  dandy.  It 
Is  five  inches  Ion?  and  shoot*- 
many  times  without  reloading. 
A  boy  can  have  more  fun  with  it  than  a  barrel  of 
monkeys.  It  will  shoot  any  liquid.  Loaded  with  water  it 
may  be  used  for  play.  Handy  for  a  bicyclist  or  lady  who 
roes  out  alone.  Write  me  today  and  I  will  tell  you 
bow  yon  can  fret  this  pistol  for  a  little  easy  work. 
P.M.  CO.,     762  Popular  Bid*,     DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


MADISON  SQUARE 


To  spend  a  little  money  on  one's 
clothes  and  to  make  that  little  go 
just  as  far  as  possible  is  a  great  big 
problem  these  days.  There  has  been 
such  a  radical  change  in  fashions  that 
the  gowns  of  last  season  look  hopelessly 
out  of  date.  Of  course,  many  of  them 
can  be  satisfactorily  made  over,  and  fre- 
quently a  gown  will  acquire  quite  the 
prevailing  vogue  by  merely  presenting 
it  with  a  pair  of  new  sleeves.  How- 
ever, we  all  need,  and  certainly  we  all 
want,  one  or  two  strictly  new  things 
to  give  the  latest  touch  to  our  ward- 
robes. If  we  cannot  have  a  new  gown 
right  now,  there  is  always  the  depend- 
able separate  waist  to  help  out. 

Fashion  says  that  the  waist  and  the 
skirt  must  match  in  color,  so  if  you  can, 
be  sure  to  carry  out  this  idea.  If  you 
have  a  dark  blue  serge  skirt  made  in 
walking  length  and  tailored  in  style, 
have  the  shirt  waist  that  you  wear  with 
it  blue  of  the  same  shade.  Let  one  be  of 
gingham  or  linen  rep,  and  then,  if  pos- 
sible, it  is  a  wise  plan  to  have  a  better 
one  of  pongee  or  any  soft  silk.  Blues 
are  to  be  fashionable  again  this  spring 
and  autumn,  and  the  tans  and  the  natural- 
linen  colors  continue  to  be  good  style. 

From  Paris  come  rumors  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  waistline  is  'changing,  so  if 
you  are  making  a  new  gown,  be  sure  to 
avoid  extreme  effects. 

All  of  the  sleeves  are  small,  and  there 
is  but  little  fulness  at  the  shoulder. 


No.  1 1 79 — Princess  Apron 

Sizes  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 


No.  1 139— Guimpe  With  or  Without  Peplum 

Sizes  32.  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 


No.  1283— Double-Breasted  Shirt  Waist 

Fattern  cut  for  32",  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  three  yards  of 
thirtv-six-inch  material. 


No.  1284— Plaited  Tailored  Shirt  Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four  yards  of 
rwenty-fout-inch  material,  or  three  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material. 


No.  1205— Circular  Skirt  With  Panel  Front 

Sizes  22.  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist. measures. 


No.  1068— Corset  Cover  With  Peplum 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 
No.  1069 — Dart-Fitted  Closed  Drawers 

Si7.es  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures. 


No.  1221— Short- Waisted  Dress  With 
Directoire  Revers 

Sizes  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 


No.  1274 — Apron  With  Epaulettes 

Pattern  cut  for  4,  6  and  8  year  sizes.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  6 
years,  three  and  three  fourths  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material,  with  one  and  three  eighths 
yards  of  insertion  and-  one  and  three  fourths 
\ards  of  edging. 


We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

PricesCutinHalf 

this  season.  Our  large 
new  104-page  Band  in- 
strument catalog  Sent 
FREE.  Write  to-day. 

the  msotrn  wiRtirzrR  go. 

S4  E.4th  St.  Clnalnnatl'.or. 
MlWituhin,  Chlcaso.lii. 


MADISON  SQUARE  PATTERNS 

For  every  design  illustrated  on  this  page  we  will  furnish  a  pattern  for 
ten  cents.  The  Madison  Square  Patterns  are  very  simple  to  use.  Full 
descriptions  and  directions  come  with  the  pattern,  as  to  the  number  of 
yards  of  material  required  and  how  to  cut,  fit  and  put  the  garment  together. 
The  pattern  envelope  shows  a  picture  of  the  garment.  All  of  the  pieces  of 
the  pattern  are  lettered,  so  that  even  if  the  collar  in  the  pattern  should  look 
like  the  cuff,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  mistaking  one  for  the  other,  for 
each  bears  its  own  letter  identifying  it. 

Send  orders  to  the  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  When  ordering,  be  sure  to  comply  with  the 
following  directions:  For  ladies'  waists,  give  bust  measure  in  inches;  for 
skirt,  give  waist  measure  in  inches;  for  misses  and  children,  give  age.  Be  sure 
to  mention  the  number  of  the  pattern  you  desire.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Madison  Square  Patterns  is  the  originality 
of  their  designs.  They  are  always  up  to  the  moment  in  style  and  yet  they 
are  never  extreme. 


No.  1 133— Princess  Underslip  With  Sleeves 
in  Two  Styles 

Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 

Copyright,  1909.  by  The 


PRACTICAL  PATTERNS 


WThek  baby  grows  up,  so  that  he  has 
"  accomplished  the  feat  of  walking, 
there  are  any  number  of  new  designs 
for  dainty  little  clothes  that  mother  can 
make  for  him.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  he  is  the  best  and  most  important 
baby  in  the  whole  wide  world,  one  novel 
idea  is  to  stamp  his  clothes  as  his  own 
by  a  hand-embroidered  initial,  used, 
however,  in  a  decorative  way  rather  than 
merely  as  a  marker.  The  initial  may  be 
the  embroidered  touch  on  the  yoke,  or 
it  may  trim  the  sleeve. 


No.  1285— Shirt  Waist  With  Applied  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  34.  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four  yards  of 
twenty-four-inch  material,  or  three  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one  fourth^of  a 
yard  of  contrasting  material  for  trimming. 


No.  1291— Shirt  Waist  With  Shallow 
Pointed  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  three  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material. 


No/  1254 — Short  Petticoat — Four  Gored 

Sizes  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 


No.  1300— Dress  With  Initial  Yoke 

Cut  for  6  months,  1  and  2  year  sizes. 


No.  1126— Shirt  Waist  With  Tab  Trimming 

Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures." 

No.  892— Plaited  Skirt  With  or  Without 
Trimming  Band 

Sizes  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  'waist  measures. 


No.  1096 — Waist  With  Mousquetaire  Sleeves 

Sizes  34,  36.  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 

No.  1097— Three-Piece  Skirt  With  Fan  Back 

Sizes  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 


No.  926 — Seven-Gored  Band-Trimmed  Skirt 

Sizes  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 


No.  1276— Guimpe  Dress  Buttoned  at  Sides 

Pattern  cut  for  4,  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  8 
years,  three  and  one  fourth  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material,  or  two  and  one  fourth  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one  and  one 
half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material  for  guimpe. 


No.  705 — Dressing  Sacque  With 
Fitted  Back 

Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 


No.  1253 — Sacque  Nightgown 

Sizes  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 

jCrowell  Publishing  Company 


MADISON  SQUARE  STYLE  BOOK 

Are  you  accustomed  to  see  the  style  book  of  the  Madison  Square  Pat- 
terns? If  you  are,  of  course  you  realize  its  value  to  you  in  making  your 
own  clothes.  The  new  style  book,  better  and  bigger  and  more  attractive  in 
every  way,  will  be  out  March  20th.  Send  your  order  for  it  now.  Enclose 
four  cents  in  stamps,  and  address  your  letter  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and.  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  style  book  will  make  you  familiar  with  all  that  is  newest  in  the 
spring  fashions.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  clothes  for  the  little  folks  as  well 
as  the  grown-ups.  The  smartest  clothes  any  mother  can  make  for  her  chil- 
dren are  those  from  the  Madison  Square  Patterns. 

Here  is  our  latest  liberal  offer:  We  will  give  any  two  Madison  Square 
Patterns  for  sending  two  yearly  subscriptions  "to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the 
regular  price  of  thirty-five  cents  each.  Your  own  subscription  may  be  one 
of  the  two.  When  ordering,  write  your  name  and  address  distinctly.  We 
will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year;  new  or  renewal,  and  any  one  pattern 
for  only  forty  cents. 


"  NATION  AL" 
Wearing  Apparel 

For  Women,  Misses 
and  Children 

Spring  Style  Book  and  Samples — FREE 

The  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  is  truly 
called  the  "Complete  Book  of  NEW  YORK 
Fashions."  To  every  woman  in  America  it 
will  be  the  most  interesting  Style  Book 
published. 

Every  page  contains  a  Style  Message  from 
New  York  for  YOU — shows  you  in  each 
handsome  fashion  plate  some  new  Style, 
something  of  value,  some  aid  to  becoming 
ness  in  dress  and  to  economy. 

Two  Million  Women  will  receive  this  Style 
Book — FREE.  You  can  be  one  of  them.  One 
copy  IS  YOURS,  but  you  need  to  act  NOW 
— to  write  TO-DAY.  Just  say  "Send  me 
the  Complete  'NATIONAL'  Style'  Book  — 
FREE."  If  you  wish  samples  of  materials 
for  a  Made-To-Measure  Suit,  be  sure  to  ask 
for  them.  Samples  are  sent  only  when 
asked  for. 


"NATIONAL" 
Tailored  Suits 

Made-To-Measure 
New  York  Styles 


$35 


Expressage 
Prepaid 


Spring 
Style  Book 
and  Samples 
—FREE 


First  of  all.  the 
"NATIONAL"  Style 
Book  (sent  FREE)con- 
tains    Fashion  Plates 
showing  New  York's 
Suits  and  Skirts  for 
Spring  and  Summer. 
And  you  can  have  any 
of  theseSuitsorSkirts 
Made  To  Your  Meas- 
ure   in   your  own 
choice  of  over  400 
New  Materials.  We 
will  send  you  Sam- 
ples of  these  Ma- 
terials Free  with 
the  Style  Book  if 
you  ask  for  them. 

Twenty  -  One 
Years'  experience 
in  fitting  and  pleasing  over  half 
»  million  American  women 
makes  it  certain  that  we  can 
make  you  a  Suit  that  will  fit  and  please  you. 
However,  you  take  no  risk.  Each  suit  is  made 
according  to 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

Each  "NATIONAL"  Oar-  We  prepay  express  charges 

ment  has  the  "NATIONAL  on  all  "NATIONAL"  Gar- 

G0AEANTEE    TAG"     at-  ments    anywhere    in  the 

tached.   This  is  our  signed  United  States,   no  matter 

guarantee  which  says:  how  large  or  how  small 

"Your  money  hack  if  you  |   the  order, 
ask  for  it." 

"NATIONAL"  Ready-Made  Apparel 

This  complete  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  also 
beautifully  illustrates  all  New  York  Fashions  in  the 
following  Ready-Made  Garments  —  all  sold  at 
"NATIONAL"  Money-Saving  Prices,  all  guaran- 
teed and  postage  or  express  charges  prepaid  by  us: 

Millinery 
Waists 
Skirts 

Silk  Dresses 
Rain  Coats 
Corsets 


Lingerie  Dresses  Plumes 
Tub  Suits  Belts 
House  Dresses  Petticoats 
Kimonos  Jackets 
Muslin  Underwear  Knit  Underwear 
Hosiery  _  Neckwear 

Sweaters,  Boys'  Clothing,  Misses',  Girls'  and  Infants'  Wear 
Write  for  the  FREE  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book. 
It  will  show  you  what  is  really  new.  It  will  be 
interesting  and  instructive  and  Save  You  Money. 
Don't  put  it  off  'till  next  week,  but  Write  for  it 
To-day.  If  you  wish  samples  for  a  'NATIONAL" 
Made-To-Measure  Suit,  be  sure  to  ask  for  samples 
and  state  the  colors  you  prefer.  Remember  — 
samples  will  be  sent  only  when  asked  for. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

197  West  24th  Street      New  York  City 

Largest  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment  in  the  World 
Mail  Orders  Only    No  Agents  or  Branch  Stores 


24 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1909 


$2 


.50  a  Month 

Buys  a  Genuine 

Kimball 
Organ 

Music  Lessons  by  our 
C-ad  DIAGRAM  SYSTEM. 
1  ICC  Piano  Stool.    If  yon 


At 

Facto  it 
Priet* 


write  os  at  once. 

Ton  can  now  bay  the  fam- 
ous Kimball  Organs  direct 
from  the  makers  at  factory 
prices.  We  will  send  them 
to  reliable  people  anywhere 
to  be  paid  for  on  oar  extremely  easy  payment  plan 
—#3.50  monthly  and  upwards  11*  desired. 

Operating  the  largest  organ  factory  in  the  world« 
employing  the  largest  capital,  buying  raw  material 
in  the  greatest  quantity  forcash— the  Kimball  system 
of  manufacturing  and  distributing  positively  saves 
you  $20  to  *>&0  on  strictly  flrst'CJasa  organs. 

If  you  want  an  organ  at  all.  you  want  a  good  one.  a 
mere  pretty  case  with  no  music  in  it  will  not  do.  Se- 
cure at  once  the  old  reliable  Kimball  Organ  at  Fac- 
tory Prices  and  payonoonvenientterms,  andgetFree 
our  new  Diagram  System  of  Self-list  ruction  in  mu- 
sicwith  which  anyonecan  learn  to  play  in  short  time. 

Send  Today  For  Money-Saving  Plan  and 
30  Days'  Free  Trial  Offer 

Under  no  circumstances  can  you  afford  to  buy  or  consider 
any  other  organ  untilyouhaveour  money-saving  proposition. 

Our  half  a  century's  manufacturing  experience;  oar  finan- 
cially strong  guarantee  means  much  to  yon, 

TH*-  mcMt  inexperienced  buyer,  a  thousand  or  more  miles 
away,  can  deal  wuhns  as  wisely  as  the  shrewdest  trader,  or  as 
though  vou  were  hi  re  in  person,  foryourorgan  will  be  selected 
by  an  expert.  A  fixe  stool  and  music  book  free  with  each 
organ.   Write  TO  DAY  for  Free  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.,  193  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  ID. 


The  Household 


BECOME 
A 

NURSE 


Our  entire  method, 
including  study  and 
practice,  taught  by 
'^j^  correspondence. 

j^^H   This  is  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Shipplebem  of  Palmyra, 
iV,  I".,  one  of  several  thousand  efficient 
graduates  of  this  school. 

"We  have  trained  thousands  of  women , 
beginners  and  practical  nurses,  in  their 
own  homes,  to  earn  $10  to  $25  a  week. 

If  you  desire  a  larger  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, greater  independence,  and  wor- 
thier remuneration. 

Mail  this  Coupon 


\  The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

534  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Please  Fend  your  66  pp.  Bine  Boot  for  1909  ex- 
i    raining  method,  with  storied  of  successful  nurses. 


Trade  Mark 
Fiee  Sample.  WriteDepUAi; 
L*»iit,Corliss*Coart».;8H«dsoBSt.!r.Y. 


SHINES  BRIGHTEST 


EASTER  CARDS  FREE 

Beautiful— Embossed — Imported 

I  have  just  bought  two  million  Easter  Post- 
cards. Hundreds  of  varieties.  All  choice, high- 
grade  cards.  The  very  finest  cards  skill  and 
labor  can  produce.  Angels,  rabbits,  chickens, 
Easter-eggs,  little  boys  and  girls,  crosses,  Easter 
lilies,  and  all  kinds  of  flowers  are  worked  out  in 
beautiful  designs  on  these  cards.  Cut  this  ad. 
out  and  send  it  to  me  at  once  with  10  cents  and  I 
will  send  you  my  large  family  paper,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Review,  for  six  months  on  trial, 
and  will  make  you  a  present  of  ten  beautiful 
Easter  Postcards  that  will  make  you  open  your 
eyes.  1  have  a  SURPRISE  for  everyone  that 
answers  this  ad.,  so  don't  forget  to  ask  about 
the  surprise. 

R.  W.  MACY,  Room  H,  Canipau  Bldg  .  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  (~*  CMTC  NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
AUL1N  1  O     TO  SELL  OUR  LINE 

OF  HIGH-GRADE  O  I  A  MITTC 
NEW  ENGLAND    oLAHfi  XL  1  O 

Cold  sight* — warm  blankets 
-—quick    mJm  ■ —  big  profit*. 
Tou  will  be  the  only  agent  in 
your  locality  to  handle  blan- 
ket*.    Nf  .tr  before  sold  by 
agent*.  Guaranteed  flnettqual- 
i  ity,  color*  and  workmanship. 
'     MKN  *  WOIKN  1C  EMS 
.  get  the  $$ %  quick,  selling 
seasonable  good*.     Send  for 
•pecial  catalogue  of  blank*!*, 
curtain*,    shirt    waist*  and 
general  dry  goods.  Biggest 
seller*  on  earth-  Write  today. 
B.  TH0I1B  MFG.  CO.,  404  Barney  Block,  Dayton,  Ohio 


£    THE 'BEST "LIGHT 


A portable,  pore  white,  nearly,  safe 
llgnt  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grrase, 
dlrtnorodor.  Lighted  Instantly.  Costs 
1  eta.  per  week.  Oyer  S00  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
lot  catalog.   Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
tils  £*  Sth  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 

LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 

we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  vour 
salary.   Send  for  beauttfnl  prospectus,  mailed  FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL  Dept.  25.  Chicago.  HI 


I  BlUa  >um.  MsaasUp.  alls  rrhr* 

r  ca&Da 


9  QaC  I  Iinba  us  ill  Mkw  kisss  «f  ( 
as  *^  •  ■  ..d  Pratua  Ani.Ua  Bwj' 
of  rin.«»  Crt.  us  tlWsMS  rmln  list,  iflhi 

2 c.i MAttp.  ouiutAascCJiiAai,csJtu,om<x 


Good  to  Remember 

Never  slam  the  oven  door  when  baking 
cake  or  bread.    It  is  apt  to  make  it 
heavy. 

Paraffine  can  be  used  a  second  time 
to  cover  jelly  and  jam  if  it  is  washed 
clean  and  boiled  before  being  used  again. 

Tarnished  silverware  can  be  brightened 
by  allowing  it  to  remain  in  butter- 
milk for  two  hours,  then  washing  in 
hot  suds. 

If  your  baked  beans  burn,  put  them  in 
a  panful  of  cold  water  and  leave  them 
for  a  time.    The  burned  flavor  will 
entirely  disappear. 

TO  hasten  the  growth  of  ferns 
or  palms,  pour  one  table  spoon- 
ful .  of  castor  oil  around  the  roots. 
It  will  also  add  greatly  to  their 
appearance. 

Do  not  throw  your  old  brooms 
away.  They  are  excellent  to 
use  when  scrubbing  the  kitchen 
floor.  Use  hot  suds  and  then  mop 
up  with  clear  water. 

To  prevent  your  wash  boiler  from 
rusting,  after  thoroughly  dry- 
ing same,  rub  the  bottom  inside 
with  a  cake  of  laundry  soap,  and 
leave  until  it  is  to  be  used  again. 

To  make  meat  tender,  rub  thor- 
oughly  with   ordinary   baking  soda, 
and  let  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Wash 
carefully  before  cooking.     This  is  par- 
ticularly effective  for  steaks  and  fowls. 

Tested  Recipes 

New  England  Brown  Pudding 

Take    crusts    and    remnants    of  stale 
bread,  and  bake  them  to  a  golden 
brown ;  while  still  hot,  pound  them  fine, 
like  a  flour  or  powder.    To  four  ounces 
of  this  brown  powder  add  two  ounces  of 
brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  raisins 
and  currants,  one  cupful  of  milk* 
one    cupful    of   boiling-hot  water 
and  one  half  teaspoonful  of  spices. 
Bake  about '  twenty-five  minutes  in 
a  baking  dish   rubbed  well  with 
butter  or  drippings. 

Cake  Without  Butter 

One  cupful  of  sugar  to  which  add 
two  eggs  very  stiffly  beaten, 
the  yolks  and  whites  separately, 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  one 
cupful  of  sifted  flour,  one  half  tea-- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  cream  of  tartar.  Beat  the 
mixture  briskly  and  then  pour  in 
one  half  cupful  of  hot  milk,  and 
beat  again.  Bake  in  a  regular  cake 
oven., 

Turkish  Delight 

Soak  one  ounce  of  gelatine  for 
thirty  minutes  in  one  cupful  of  cold 
water,  then  pour  over  it  two  cupfuls  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  it  well  in  an  enameled 
sauce  pan,  and  Jet  it  boil  gently  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  Add  a  pinch  of  tartaric 
acid  (just  enough  to  make  it  slightly 
piquant),  color  it  pink  with  a  little  rose 
coloring  paste,  and  flavor  it  with  extract 
of  lemon.  Pour  it  out  into  a  shallow 
dish  that  has  been  standing  filled  with 
cold  water,  and  set  it  in  a  cold  place 
until  firm.  The  next  day,  with  a  sharp 
knife  cut  it  into  small  squares,  and  coat 
each  square  thickly  with  icing  sugar. 
Pounded  almonds  or  walnuts 
mixed  with  the  sugar  make  a  de- 
lightful variation,  or  a  little  fresh 
grated  cocoanut. 

Dinah's  Taffy 

Melt  five  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter in  an  enameled  sauce  pan 
over  a  slow  fire,  then  stir  in  one 
pound  of  sugar  and  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  or  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  good  vinegar.  Let  it  boil 
about  ten  minutes  over  a  slow 
fire,  stirring  constantly,  then  test 
a  little  by  dropping  it  into  a  cup- 
ful of  cold  water.  Tf  it  hardens 
quickly  it  is  done,  and  pour  at 
once  into  shallow  buttered  dishes  or 
tins.  Before  it  is  entirely  hard  mark 
it  off  into  squares  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Potato  Puree 

oil  five  or  six  potatoes  with  a  little 
celery  and  onion,  pass  through  the 
colander,  and  add  at  least  one  fourth 
of  a  pound  of  butter  and  enough  hot 
milk  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste; 
chop  a  little  parsley  fine,  and  throw  in; 
boil  for  one  minute. 


Egg  Economies 

The  scarcity  -of  eggs  has  been  greatly 
felt  this  winter,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  very  much  alarmed  when  I 
heard  that  eggs  were  selling  at  sixty 
cents  a  dozen.  I  have  received  dozens 
of  woeful  letters  from  my  friends,  and 
in  every  case  the  first  questions  that  meet 
my  eye  are :  How  can  we  live  without 
eggs?  Will  they  never  be  cheaper?  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  make  cake  and  pud- 
dings without  eggs,  or  with  very  few? 
And  so  you  see,  that  since  I  am  consid- 
ered an  experienced  cook  and  one  of  ex- 


Muffins  Made  Without  Eggs 

cellent  judgment,  I  felt  duty  bound  to 
help  my  friends  out  of  their  difficulty, 
and,  incidentally,  myself.  Here  are  some 
of  the  recipes  which  I  concocted,  and 
which  I  trust  our  women  readers  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  will  do  me  the  honor 
to  try. 

I  began  by  making  my  muffins  with 
one  egg,  adding  one  half  teaspoonful 
more  of  baking  powder,  and  they  were  a 
perfect  success.  An  old  gem  rule  which 
my  mother  used  came  to  my  mind,  and 
I  am  sure  no  one  could  want  anything 


A  Delicious  One-Egg  Cake 

!  better.  For  this  take  one  pint  of  flour, 
j  one  pint  of  milk,  one  egg  and  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the  egg  until 
very  light,  and  add  to  the  flour  and  milk 
after  they  are  well  mixed.  Have  your 
gem  pans  very  hot,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  twenty  minutes. 

Then  this  corn-muffin  rule  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind,  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire an  egg.  Take  one  pint  of  sour 
milk,  one  pint  of  corn  meal,  one  pint 
of  flour,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  soda  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Dissolve 
the  soda  in  the  milk,  add  the  sugar,  then 


One-Egg  Banana  Pudding 

the  flour  and  meal.  At  the  last  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Bake 
twenty-five  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Eat 
with  plenty  of  butter.  These  can  be 
baked  in  muffin  pans  or  in  a  sheet  like 
johnny  cake. 

An  omelet  for  four  persons  needs  at 
least  four  eggs,  so  I  take  three  eggs  to 
one  and  one  half  pints  of  milk  and  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  then  put  it  in 
a  good  oven,  and  bake  it.    It  gives  us 


ample  for  four  persons.    If  I  find  I  can 
use   four   eggs,   and   wish   to   make  a 
heartier  meal,  I  use  another  of  mother's 
old  rules :    One  pint  of  milk,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  four  eggs,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt.     Bake  twenty- 
five  minutes.    Mix  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt  thoroughly,  then  add  the  milk 
slowly,  and  beat  well.     Add  the  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  put  in  a  pudding  dish 
to  bake.    I  find  my  "one-egg  cake''  ap- 
peals  to   my   family's   appetite,  perhaps 
because  I  vary  the  flavoring  and  filling. 
For  this  I  use  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  thirds 
of  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  cupfuls 
of  flour,  one  egg,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder  and  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt.    Sometimes  I 
make  this  in  layers,  using  either 
chocolate,   jelly   or    lemon  filling. 
Another  time  I  add  a  few  currants 
and  bake  in  a  loaf  and  finish  with 
an  icing.    Another  time  I  add  cit- 
ron and  a  dash  of  cinnamon. 

Cookies  without  eggs  are  not  at 
all  unpalatable.  Take  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  cream  it  with  one  half  cup- 
ful of  butter,  add  one  cupful  of 
sour  milk  in  which  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda  has  been  dissolved,  add 
any  spice  for  flavoring,  and  flour 
sufficient  to  roll.     Cut,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 
There  is  always  a  welcome  for  good 
gingerbread,  or  molasses  cake,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.    At  grandmother's  we 
used  to  get  it  made  from  the  following 
rule  :    One  cupful  of  shortening  (lard  or 
dripping  and  butter  mixed),  one  cupful 
of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk  or 
hot  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful 
of  ginger  and  one  of  cinnamon  if  that 
combination  is  liked.    Add  flour  to  make 
a  good  pouring  batter.    To  make  it  at- 
tractive I  often  add  a  chocolate  icing. 

Desserts  without  eggs  or  with 
few  eggs  are  the  really  trying 
things  to  evolve,  but  if  your  des- 
sert appeals  to  the  eye  and  is 
appetizing  to  the  taste,  it  may  be 
very  pfain,  in  fact  is  often  better 
if  not  too  rich.  A  little  patience 
and  study  will  accomplish  won- 
ders. To  your  plain  corn-starch 
blanc  mange  add  one  well-beaten 
egg ;  cool  in  small  molds,  and 
serve  with  sugar  and  cream  or  a 
fruit  juice. 

Then  there  is  always  the  accept- 
able cottage  pudding,  and  one  egg 
will  do  very  well  with  one  half 
cupful  of  sugar,  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  one  half  cupful 
of  milk,  one-  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  one  cupful  of 
flour  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  This 
served  with  cream  or  a  sweet  sauce 
or  a  fruit  syrup  will  be  sure  to  please. 

A  banana  pudding  with  but  one  egg 
was  made,  and  proved  dainty  and  appe- 
tizing. I  took  a  large  coffee-cupful  of 
milk,  one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  gela- 
tine. When  these  were  hot  and  the 
gelatine  dissolved,  I  poured  it  over  the 
well-beaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  adding  a 
flavoring  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  and 
vanilla.  Then  I  sliced  bananas  into  my 
sherbet  cups,  and  poured  the  custard  over 
them.  The  white  of  the  egg  was  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth  and  piled  on  the  top  of 
the" puddings,  then  they  were  placed 
in  the  refrigerator  to  thicken. 
When  served  at  dinner  no  one 
would  have  imagined  that  an  econ- 
omy had  been  necessary. 

Sometimes  I  have  used  oranges 
or  baked  apples  in  place  of  the 
bananas,  and  then  again  I  have 
used  the  custard  plain  and  added 
the  pulp  of  baked  apples,  canned 
peaches  or  crushed  bananas  to  the 
white  of  the  egg. 

For  luncheon  we  found  that  a 
one- egg  tea  cake  helped  us  very 
much.  For  this  we  took  one  half 
cupful  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  milk, 
three  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  egg. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

For  scrambled  eggs,  one  of  our  stand- 
bys,  I  took  four  eggs,  one  cupful  of  milk, 
one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  large 
cupful  of  corn  flakes  and  a  piece  of  butter 
as  large  as  an  English  walnut.  I  placed 
the  butter  in  the  frying  pan  "after  beating 
the  eggs,  added  the  milk  and  coin  flakes, 
then  cooked  them  quickly,  stirring  all 
the  while.  Emma  Richards. 
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The  Housewife's  Club 


Here  is  a  chance  for  each  of  you  to  help  one  an- 
other. Possibly  you  have  discovered  some  new  and 
practical  idea  in  keeping  house,  some  labor-saving 
method,  some  delectable  recipe,  some  new  way  of 
making  home  attractive,  in  general  something  to  make 
the  housework  easier  and  life  more  enjoyable.  Why 
not  give  the  rest  of  our  readers  the  benefit  of  your  ex- 
perience ?  We  will  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  any  con- 
tribution available.  This  department  will  appear 
monthly.    Contributions   must   be   written  in  ink,  on 

I one  side  of  the  paper,  and  must  contain  not  mere 
foiling    than  two  hundred  and  fifty  words.  We  would  suggest 
that  contributors  retain  copies  of  their  manuscripts,  as 

I HAVE  found  that  no  contributions  will  be  returned.  Address  THE 
if      OH      ironin0"    HOUSEWIFE'S  CLUB,  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside, 

day    I     keep    a    Sp™rf*M-  Ohio, 
damp  sponge 

near  at  hand,  for  moistening  the  dry 
spots  on  thin  articles,  it  is  a  great  help. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  N.,  Wisconsin. 
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Home-Made  Mop 

find  the  very  best  mop  is  made  from 
strips  of  old  undervests  and  drawers. 
I  patch  and  mend  and  mend  and  patch 
until  I  can  do  it  no  more,  and  then  when 
the  underclothing  is  past  all  hope,  I  take 
it  for  mops.  I  cut  the  strips  about  one 
inch  wide,  sometimes  one  and  one  half 
inches  if  the  stockinet  is  thin,  and  these 
I  cramp  into  the  mop  frame  in  a  mass. 
1  arrange  the  strips  in  layers,  each  layer 
an  inch  or  two  shorter  than  the  one  be- 
neath it.  This  makes  a  graduated  mop 
which  cleans  nicely.  Such  a  mop  will 
last  a  long  time.  M.  P.  H. 

Buttermilk  Biscuits 

Take  one  pint  of  fresh  buttermilk,  and 
heat  to  the  boiling  point.  Stir  in  one 
pint  of  flour  and  one  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  and  beat  briskly  for  several 
minutes.  Set  in  a  warm  place  over  night, 
and  in  the  morning  add  two  spoonfuls  of 
lard  and  butter  (melted),  salt,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  soda  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Work  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  roll  out.  and  cut  into  bis- 
cuits. Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  These  are 
much  nicer  than  the  ordinary  buttermilk 
or  baking-powder  biscuits. 

E.  M.  F.,  New  York. 

Some  Dessert  Recipes 

Suet  Pudding — One  and  one  half  cup- 
fuls  of  suet,  one  half  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses, one  cupful  of  sour  cream,  one 
half  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  cupful  of 
currants,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour 
to  thicken.    Steam  two  hours. 

Fruit  Cake — One  pound  of  butter,  one 
and  one  fourth  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
two  pounds  of  currants,  one  pound  of 
raisins,  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  citron, 
candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  ten  eggs, 
one  and  one  fourth  ounces  of  cinnamon, 
one  and  one  eighth  ounces  of  cloves,  one 
fourth  ounce  of  nutmeg  and  one  and  one 
fourth  pounds  of  flour.  Bake  three  hours. 

New  York  Cake — One  cupful  of  but- 
ter, three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
sour  milk,  six  eggs  (whites  beaten  sepa- 
rately), one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  lemon  extract  and  four 
cupfuls  of  flour. 

Renewing  Window  Curtains 

Take  old  curtains  that  have  become 
soiled  and  faded,  and  remove  them 
from  the  rollers,  being  careful  not  to 
tear  them.  Turn  a  hem  as  wide  as  the 
one  on  the  other  end,  and  stitch  on  the 
sewing  machine,  making  the  stitches  as 
long  as  you  can.  Then  tack  the  soiled 
end  to  the  roller,  using  short  flat- 
headed  tacks.  Run  the  curtain  stick 
through  the  hem  as  it  was  on  the  other 
end,  roll  and  hang  up,  and  you  will  have 
a  curtain  that  looks  as  good  as  new. 

Mrs.  W!  A.  B.,  North  Carolina. 
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For  Croupy  Children 

others  of  croupy  children  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  pine  tar  burned  in  the 
room  where  the  little  sufferer  is  will  bring 
instant  relief.  It  is  also  a  fine  thing  for 
those  suffering  from  asthma.  The  quick- 
est way  is  to  fill  an  old  pail  or  tin  dish 
with  red-hot  coals  and  drop  the  tar  on 
them  and  then  keep  the  pail  or  dish 
close  enough  to  the  sufferer  for  him  to 
inhale  the  fumes  of  the  smoke.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  preventive  of  croup  if 
burned  at  night  before  the  little  ones  re- 
tire. M.  P.  H.,  New  York. 

Cucumbers  in  Abundance 

Last  3-ear  I  had  more  cucumbers  from 
half  a  dozen  hills  than  I  knew  what 
to  do  with.  This  is  how  I  managed :  In 
the  middle  of  each  hill  I  sank  an  old 
gallon  tin  pail  with  a  number  of  holes 
punched  in  the  bottom.  Around  this  I 
planted  eight  or  ten  seeds,  which  I  after- 
ward thinned  to  four.  Every  night  I 
filled  these  pails  with  water,  and  my 
cucumbers  were  the  wonder  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Mrs.  W.  S.,  Illinois. 


For  Pie  Bakers 

A  fter  trying  va- 
rious  ways  of 
baking  the  crusts 
for  cream  pies,  or 
any  others  where  it  is  desirable  to  put  the 
rilling  into  a  baked  crust,  I  have  hit  upon 
the  following  plan  of  baking  them  between 
two  pie  pans :  Line  with  the  paste  a  pie 
pan  which  has  been  well  greased,  then 
dusted  with  flour,  and  place  on-  this  one 
which  has  been  greased  and  floured  on 
the  bottom,  and  bake.  By  this  means  you 
will  have  a  smoothly  baked  under  crust, 
without  puffs  or  uneven  surface.  A  cup 
partly  filled  with  water  may  be  set  in 
the  upper  pan  if  the  crust  should  in- 
cline to  puff  up  at  one  side.  This  is 
not  likely  to  occur  unless  too  much  bak- 
ing powder  has  been  used. 

Mrs.  A.  J..  Illinois. 

Sack  for  Refuse 

/~\xe  of  the  greatest  conveniences  about 
'  my  kitchen  is  a  large  burlap  sack 
hung  near  the  kitchen  door  in  the  shed. 
Into  it  are  put  all  the  empty  tin  cans, 
broken  china  and  glass.  When  it  is  full, 
the  ash  man  takes  it  down  and  empties  it. 
It  is  not  unsightly  and  never  in  the  way. 

E.  R.  P.,  New  Jersey. 

A  Time  Saver 

A great  time  saver  in  this  house  is  a 
"menu  suggester." 
It  is  made  of  several  sheets  of  card- 
board loosely  tied  together,  each  sheet 
being  devoted  to  a  certain  class  of  food. 
No.  1  is  devoted  to  soups  and  contains  a 
list  of  the  favorite  soups  in  use  in  this 
family,  each  name  being  followed  by  the 
number  of  the  volume  and  page  where 
the  recipe  is  to  be  found.  My  cook  books 
are  all  plainly  numbered,  and  therefore 
much  time  that  is  usually  lost  in  hunting 
up  the  recipe  is  saved.  It  is  the  same 
way  through  the  whole  "suggester."  When 
a  new  recipe  is  tried,  if  found  not  want- 
ing, it  is  added  to  the  list  under  its  par- 
ticular heading,  and  the  recipe  is  either 
pasted  or  written  in  one  of  my  books  and 
the  number  and  page  appended  to  the 
name  on  the  "suggester."  This  little 
affair  saves  me  much  time,  worry  and 
bother,  and  also  adds  variety  to  our 
meals.  S.  T.  G.,  Kansas.  .- 

Delicious  Fried  Potatoes 

Slice  some  potatoes  very  thin,  place 
in  cold  'water  and  let  stand  thirty  min- 
utes. Drain  thoroughly,  and  dry  with  a 
.napkin  or  towel.  Butter  well  a  frying 
pan,  and  arrange  the  potatoes  in  layers 
in  the  pan,  seasoning  each  layer  with 
salt,  pepper,  a  pinch  of  dry  mustard  and 
some  melted  butter.  Sprinkle  the  top 
with  some  dry  bread  crumbs  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  well  browned. 
Pork  fat  may  be  substituted  for  butter 
with  excellent  results. 

M.  H.  P.,  Pennsylvania. 

.  Useful  Hints 

When  a  garment  has  been  scorched  in 
ironing,  I  hang  it  outdoors,  and  the 
sun  removes  all  marks.  To  remove  tar 
from  unwashable  goods,  cover  the  spot 
with  a  little  butter,  let  it  remain  a  while, 
and  then  wash  off  with  warm  water  and 
soap.  Clean  your  oilcloth  with  a  little 
kerosene  and  it  will  look  like  new.  Also 
use  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  in  the  water 
when  washing  varnished  woodwork.  It 
will  keep  the  varnish  bright  and  shining. 

Mrs.  M,  A.  H.,  Ohio. 

Good  Plum-Pudding  Recipe 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  plum  pudding  that 
is  well  worth  trying- 
One  half,  pound  of  butter,  one  half 
pound  of  suet  (chopped  very  fine),  one 
half  pound  of  sugar,  one  and  one  fourth 
pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  seeded 
raisins  rubbed  in  flour,  one  pound  of  cur- 
rants also  rubbed  in  flour,  one  eighth  or 
one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  citron  shredded 
fine,  six  eggs,  with  the  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately,  one  half  pint  of  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  mace  and 
nutmeg.  Pour  pudding  into  a  cloth  which 
has  been  dampened,  and  boil  for  three 
hours.  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Illinois. 

Inquiry  From  a  Subscriber 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
cream  pie  of  sweet  cream  and  scalded 
milk?        Mrs.  E.  D.  \V„  Connecticut. 


Buy  Y>ur  Family  Supplies 

OF  LARKIN  CO. 
And  Furnish  Your  Home  Without  Cost 

Make  Your  Dollars  Buy  You  a  Bigger  Dollar's  Worth  Than  You 
Have  Ever  Before  Received. 

Buy  Direct  From  Our  Factories  to  Your  Home 

Your  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps,  Baking-  Powder.  Flavoring  Extracts,  Tea, 
Coffee  and  other  Family  Needs  which  you  must  have.  We  give  you  the 
highest  quality  and  double  the  quantity  you  can  get  anywhere  else.  For 
$10.00  you  can  have  $10. 00  worth  of  Family  Supplies,  which  we  sell  you  at  the 
usual  retail  prices,  and  in  addition  we  give  you,  without  cost  to  you,  some 
article  for  your  homeor  something  to  wear,  which  of  itself  would  cost  you 
$10.00,  or  we  give  you  $20.00  worth  of  Family  Supplies  without  Premium  for 
$10.00.  You  always  receive  $20.00  worth  at  retail  prices  for 
only  $10.00.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  World  of 
Soaps  and  Toilet  Preparations  and  we  sell  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  our  immense  Factories  direct  to  you, — the  user, 
with  only  one  small  profit  on  each  sale.   We  give  you 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Send  for  a  $10.00  assortment  ot  Soaps  and  other  Family  Supplies. 
Also  select  one  of  onr  $10.00  Preminms.  We  will  ship  them  to  you 
promptly  and  allow  you  to  try  them  30  days  before  you  send  ua 
the  $10.00.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything  we 
send  yon,  wnte  and  tell  us  so.  We  will  then  take  away  the 
goods,  making  . 


Given 

Free 

with 

$10.00  worth 
of  Larkin 
Family 
Supplies 


no  charge  for  » 
what  yon  have  W 
used  in  the  trial.  J 

BIG  CATALOGUE  FREE  ■ 

Send  for  a  Copy  of  onr  Big  Catalogue.  ■ 
ItisFree.  Ton  will  be  surprised  to  learn  ■ 
how  much  yon  can  Bave  on  your  Family  ■ 


LatictlZ  Co*  ^it^ont  placing  me  under  obli- 
gation  to  buy,  send  me  your  Big 
Catalogue  No.  29  which  will  show  me  how  to 
save  $10.00  on  livlng-expensea  every  few  weeks. 

Name  


Supplies  by  buying  of  the  Larkin  Co 

Lztiaa  Co.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Oar  friends  West  of  the  1       r  g 
Mississippi  River  will    >      LtSTKttZ  1*0.  g 
save  time  by  addressing  )  PEORIA,  TT  J.  ■ 


■  or  R.  F.  D. 


AGL. 


A  KalG.KV&Zoo, 

Direct  to  You 


■TRADE  MABK  REGISTERED 

We  have  more  than  100,000  satisfied  customers  In  more  than  17,000  cities, 
villages  and  towns  in  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  85  to 
HO  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction-  You  run  no 
risk.   You  save  all  dealers'  profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  183 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs.f  Kalamazoo,  Mich 

0urp»wat  o*en  thermometer  m»k»8  biking 
and  routing  oibj 


Let  Me  LEND  You 


Mr.  Edison  says: 


'Ws  EDISON 

Phonograph 

Without  Charge 

F.  K.  BABSON 

Edison 
Phonograph 


Distributers 


FREE  LOAN! 

tenti 

Lots  of  Fun  SjfsoN 


"I  want  to  see  a 

Phonograph  i  n 

every  American  Home."    For  the  Phonograph, 

as  you  may  know,  is  the  wizard's  hobby  and  pet.  He  has 
worked  and  studied  over  It  constantly  until  today  it  is  a  perfect  musical  Instrument— the  king  ot  entertainers. 

This  Latest  Style  Edison 

Phonograph,  the  perfected  model 
of  the  great  Edison  factory.  You  ought  to 
hear  it  laugh,  sing  and  play — tide-splitting,  beautiful,  sentimental  songs,  vaudeville,  opera — everything. 

REMEMBER!  I  do  not  ask  you  to  pay  us      I   „  A  ~  CilH   With  an 

one  cent.  I  want  to  lend  you  this  wonderful 
latest  style  phonograph  absolutely  free,  and  I 
only  ask  that  you  will  invite  a  tew  of  your 
friends  to  share  with  you  a  free  concert  of  the 
finest  music.  Bead  my  great  free  loan  offer 
below: 

IMfV"  OffCPS  eve^eaderof 
*w»«7      VM.^*  •    this  paper  a 

genuine  Edison  Standard  Phonograph,  with 
our  Parlor  Grand  Equipment  added.  I  will  al- 
low this  phonogrraph  to  remain  In  your  home  while 
you  and  your  friends  enjoy  all  its  varied  entertain- 
ment—without charging  you  one  cant.  You  may  then 
return  the  outfit  at  my  expanse  without  having  In- 
curred any  obligations  whatsover.  F.  K.  BABSON. 
Xt  —  nMMMAMA  .  I  know  when  your  friends  once 
ny  rUrpOSe  I  hear  a  genuine  New  style  Edi- 
son with  Its  perfect  tone  reproduction,  they  will  want 
one.  If  they  do  not  buy  at  onoe— they  will  send  at 
some  future  time. 

We  cannot  allow  one  cent  discount  from  our  rock- 
bottom  price  on  the  Edison.  But  I  would  like  yon  to 
tell  your  friends  of  our  suprlslngly  low  prices,  either 
for  cash  In  full  or  for  only  tl  to  63.60  a  month,  without 
Interest  on  deferred  payments. 

Edison  Catalog 

CDCC   Now  I  want  to 
I"*  |x  m.  U^.  send  you  at  once 
*  *xl  "  *  our  FREE  Edison 
catalog  and  list  of  1,500 
Edison  Gold -Moulded 
Records,  so  you  can 
pick  out  just  the  ma- 
chine and  records  which 
rould  like  to  borrow 
my  free  loan  plan. 
61gn  the  coupon  Jn  the 
corner.  Send  letter 
-  postal  if  you 
wish,  but  coupon 
wiu  do.  Write 
w. 

Sign  the 


PHONOGRAPH 

young  folks,  fun  for  the  old  folks,  lots  of  fun 
and  entertainment  for  every  member  of  your 
family. 

No  one  can  listen  to  the  stirring  music  of  the 
world's  greatest  military  bands,  the  popular 
"rag  time"  stunts,  the  monologist's  hits,  the 
side-splitting  minstrel  jokes,  the  old  love 
songs  and  the  best  sacred  music — no  one  can 
listen  to  this  clean,  wholesome,  instructive 
and  varied  entertainment  without  being  im- 
pressed and  delighted.  Think  what  an  influ- 
ence for  good  is  good  music.  Think  what  an 
opportunity  it  is  to  be  able  to  hear  the  world's 
greatest  singers  in  grand  opera  roles,  singing 
which  would  cost  you  85  and  evenilO  for  a  seat 
at  the  grand  opera  in  big  cities.  Think  what 
an  ever  ready  resource  of  entertainment  and 
pleasure  for  your  friends  and  guests  is  this  in- 
strument which  talks  and  sings  and  plays 
right  in  your  own  home. 

Don 't  you  think  you  ought  to  allow  your  own 
family  this  pleasure,  especially  when  you  can 
do  so  without  one  cent  of  expense*  I  not  only 
offer  but  consider  it  a  privilege  to  lend  you 
such  a  source  of  enjoyment.  The  latest  style 
Edison  Standard  Phonograph  with  our  Parlor 
Grand  Equipment  added  whloh  I  offer  to  lend 
you  free  is  so  different  from  the  squeaking, 
scratching,  rasping  talking  machines  you  have 
heard  before  that  I  want  to  familiarize  every- 
one with  its  charm,  its  simplicity,  its  perfect 
mechanism,  and  its  tone  quality.  And  there 
is  no  better  way  fo  familiarize  everyone  with 
this  perfectoutSt  than  to  lend  It  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper.  All  I  ask  In  return  for  the  loan 
is  that  you  invite  some  of  your  friends  to  hear 
the  Genuine  Edison  Phonograph. 

You  can 

enjoy  an 

Edison  Phonograph  In  your  own  home  free.  And  you 
can  ship  it  back  at  my  expense.  Send  for  a  free  cata- 
log.  Sign  the  coupon  or  write  ue  new.   Don't  Walt 

f .  K.  BABSON,  "•"BaSSST*1 

EdUoo  Block.  Suite  3842,  Chicago,  Hi. 


Send  for  a  Catalog 
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Farm  o.\d  Fireside,  February  25,  1909 


A  Great 
Last  Chance 
to  Get  a 
Beautiful 
Pony  With 
Cart  and 
Harness 
Complete 


This  is 
"Dandy," 
the  First 
Prize  Pony 


The  Finest 
Ponies  in 
America  for 
Farm 
and 

Fireside's 
Boys  and 
Girls 


Which  Pony  Do  You  Want? 


Just  think,  if  you  can,  how  much  fun  and  good,  healthy  exercise  you  can  have 
with  one  of  these  fine  Shetland  ponies.  Think  of  the  many  happy  drives  you  can 
have  behind  "Dandy"  or  "Beauty"'  and  of  the  glorious  gallops  down  the  road! 
Look  at  the  ponies  again — wouldn't  you  give  almost  anything  to  own  either  one 
of  these  Shetlands,  with  his  fine  new  cart  and  harness  ?  You  can  have  one  for 
your  very  own  if  you  start  now  and  hustle. 

The  two  beautiful  ponies  picDured  here  are  going  to  be  given  away  in  just  a 
few  weeks  to  two  of  our  boys  or  girls  who  are  willing  to  do  Farm  and 


From  Former 
Pony  Winners 

I  caifnot  begin  to  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am  to  own  such 
a  fine  pony.  He  is  a  perfect 
beauty.  I  certainly  have  been 
well  paid  for  the  little  time  I 
spent  in  getting  subscriptions. 
Leonard  Foreman. 

Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

I  have  been  offered  $200 
cash  for  my  pony  alone. 
Hardly  any.one  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. 

Marguerite  Lawson, 

Hopkinsville.  Ky. 

There  is  a  judge  of  Shet- 
land ponies  here,  and  he  says 
my  pony  "Duke"  is  the  best 
he  ever  saw.  It  is  easy  to  get 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside — if  you  don't  give 
up. 

Dorothv  A.  Miller. 
R.R.i.  Franklin,  Ohio. 


"Beauty,"  Second  Prize  Pony,  With  His  Cart  and  Harness 


Fireside  a  favor.  No  one  has  a  better  chance  than  you,  and  if  you  are  willing 
to  hustle  a  little  after  school  or  in  your  other  spare  hours,  you  can  win  one  of 
these  handsome  and  valuable  ponies  just  as  well  as  any  one  else.  "Dandy,"  the 
pony  pictured  above,  with -a  beautiful  new  rubber-tired  cart,  and  harness,  will  go 
to  the  first  prize  winner,  while  "Beauty,"  the  pony  just_below,  with  cart  and 
harness,  is  the  second  prize.  Two  more  ponies,  •'Molly"  and  "Cupid,"  will 
also  be  given  in  this  contest,  making  four  ponies  in^all.  Each  of  these  ponies, 
with  cart  and  harness,  is  worth  .several  hundred  dollars. 


How  They  Won 
Their  Ponies 


Prince"  is  a  beauty.  I 
would  not  part  with  him  for 
any  price.  I  found  it  easy  lo 
get  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

Howard  G.  Laidlaw, 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  give  up  my 
pony"Teddy"unlesshe  should 
die.  "Teddy"  is  gentle  and 
beautiful  in  every  way.  Every- 
one likes  Farm  and  Fireside 
for  sending  such  a  fine  pony. 
Vjva  McNutt, 

Vandergrift,  Pa. 

My  beautiful  pony  "Bobby," 
that  Farm  and  Fireside  sent 
me  last  year,  has  just  taken 
one  of  the  prizes  at  our  county 

horse  show. 

Seelev  Jennings. 
R.  D.  ii.        Westport,  Conn. 


The  Greatest  of  All  Prize  Contests 


In  this  contest  we  not  only  offer  the  four  handsome  ponies,  but  four  superb 
pianos  also  (see  below).  And  we  guarantee  a  Prize  for  Every  Contestant  and 
a  Cash  Commission  for  Every  Subscription.  We  shall  devote  more  money,  per 
subscription  to  rewarding  contestants  than  we  have  ever  spent  before.  We  guar- 
antee every  pony  to  be  young,  sound  as  a  dollar  in  every  respect,  and  gentle  as  a 

How  to  Win  a  Pony 

All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  cut  out  this  coupon  (or  a  postal  card  will  do),  write  your  name  and 
address  on  it.  and  send  it  to  me  to-day.  I  will  answer  you  immediately,  and  will  send  you  full  in- 
formation about  this  very  liberal  Pony  Contest.    I  will  also  send  you  a  great  many  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  ponies,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  will  surely  please.    All  of  them  are  ab- 
solutely free  and-you  are  under  no  obligations  whatever.    I  merely  want  you  to  send  me 
your  name  so  that  I  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  about  how  you  can  get  one  of  these 
^       beautiful  ponies,  than  I  can  possibly  tell  you  on  this  page.    Do'not  delay.    Write  me 
to-day.  .       Yours  for  a  pony, 


kitten.  They  are  the  very  finest  ponies  we  could  get.  And  in  addition  to  all 
the  ponies  and  pianos,  in  addition  to  the  cash  commissions  and  the  valuable  prize 
that  every  contestant  will  receive,  we  offer  One  Hundred  of  the  most  beautiful 
Grand  Prizes  ever  given  in  a  prize  contest.     In  every  way  we  are  making  this 

contest  the  greatest,  most  liberal  and  most  satisfactory  ever  conducted. 


Feb.  25 


Dear  Pony  Man:— 

I  want  I  o  get 
a   pony.    Please  write 
me  by  return  mail,  telling 
me  how  I  can  get  one,  and 
send  me  all  the  pony  pic- 
tures, the  other  pictures,  and 
full  information,  without  cost  to 
me. 


Name . 


P.  S. —  If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  prize  the  very  first  thing,  do  not  wait  to  hear 
from  me,  but  start  right  out  as  soon  as  you  have  sent  the  coupon,  and  get  ten  of 
vour  neighbors  and  friends  to  each  give  you  25  cents  for  a  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  to  run  the  entire]  balance  of  the  year  1909.  Keep 
5  cents  from  each  subscription  and  send  the  rest  with  the  names  to  me. 
You  will  then  be  a  bona-fide  contestant  and  right  in  line  to  win 
'Dandy,"  and  I  will  put  you  down  for  a  prize  right  then  so  you  will 
be  absolutely  sure  of  it.     Hurry  and  get  ten  subscriptions.  You 
can  do  it  in  a  day  or  two  if  you  hustle.    Send  the  coupon  to-day. 

THE  PONY  MAN  OF 


St  or  R.  R 


Town . 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Date    State 


$600  Harrington  Piano 
Four  of  These  Superb  Pianos  Are  Offered  in  This  Contest 
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Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

r\EAR  Boys  and  Girls: — 
\f  As  nothing  of  much  importance  close 
at  hand  has  happened  since  my  last  let- 
ter, I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
tell  you  a  story  from  old  Greek  Mythol- 
ogy, about  how  the  peacock  happened  to 
have  so  many  beautiful  spots  on  its  taiL 
It's  a  fascinating  little  story  and  one 
every  boy  and  girl  should  know. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  when  gods, 
goddesses  and  nymphs  were  supposed  to 
dwell  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens, 
Jupiter,  god  af  the  heavens,  fell  in  love 
with  a  very  beautiful  maiden,  named  Io. 
Fearing  lest  his  wife,  Juno,  should  learn 
of  his  love  and  become  jealous,  he  trans- 
formed Io  into  the  form  of  a  heifer. 
When  Juno  met  her  husband  in  the 
clouds  she  noticed  the  heifer,  and  prais- 
ing its  unusual  beauty,  begged  Jupiter  to 
give  it  her  as  a  gift.  Poor  Jupiter !  What 
could  he  do  ?  There  was  no  alternative, 
and  so  with  reluctance  he  consented. 
Juno  thought  that  Jupiter  seemed  too 
fond  of  the  heifer,  and  so  she  asked 
Argus  to  keep  close  wateh  over  her. 

Now  Argus  had  a  hundred  eyes  in  his 
liead  and  never-  went  to  sleep  with  mere 
than  two  at  a  time,  so  he  was  able  to 
watch  Io  constantly.  He  fed  her  during 
the  day  and  at"  night  tied  a  horrid  old 
rope  around  her  neck.  How  she  longed 
to  stretch  her  arms  out  and  beg  Argus 
to  have  pity  on  her  and  give  back  her 
freedom.  But  alas!  she  had  no  arms  to 
stretch  out !  And  what  was  worse,  when 
she  tried  to  speak,  her  voice  sounded 
like  a  bellow,  that  frightened  even  her- 
self. 

At  length  Jupiter  could  stand  her  suf- 
fering no  longer,  so  calling  Mercury, 
messenger  of  the  gods,  to  him,  bade  him 
go  at  once  and  kill  Argus.  Putting  on 
his  winged  slippers  and  winged  cap,  and 
taking  his  sleep-producing  wand,  Mer- 
cury leaped  down  from  the  heavenly 
towers  to  the  earth.  Once  there,  he  took 
off  his  winged  slippers  and  cap  and  pre- 
tended to  be  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
shepherd  boy  tending  his  flock.  He  strolled 
along  blowing  his  pipes.  Argus  was 
enraptured!  He  had  never  before  seen 
or  heard  an  instrument  like  it,  and  begged 
Mercury  to  come  sit  down  beside  him  on 
the  rock.  Mercury  sat  down,  and  talked 
and  told  wonderful  stories,  and  played 
beautiful  strains  upon  his  pipes,  hoping 
that  in  time  Argus  would  close  all  of 
his  eyes  in  sleep.  But  in  vain !  One 
or  two  of  them  always  remained  open. 
Mercury  then  told  him  another  story 
more  interesting  than  all  the  others,  and 
!o  and  behold !  before  he  had  finished, 
Argus'  hundred  eyes  were  closed  in 
slumber  deep,  and  his  head  dropped  list- 
lessly upon  his  bosom.  Forthwith  Mer- 
cury seized  his  knife,  thrust  it  into  his 
neck — and — crash  !  his  .  head  tumbled 
down  on  the  rocks  below ! 

Now,  Juno's  favorite  bird  was  the  pea- 
cock, and  as  she  had  several  of  them, 
she  took  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  and 
put  them  as  ornaments  on  the«  tails  of 
her  peacocks,  and  there  they  remain  to 
this  day.  As  for  Io,  after  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  Juno,  Jupiter  fook  compas- 
sion on  her  and  restored  her  to  her 
original  form. 

Don't  you  agree  with  Cousin  Sally  that 
this  is  a  story  well  worth  knowing,  even 
though  it  is  just  a  myth  and  nothing 
more? 

Just  one  word  more  before  I  say  good- 
by.  Next  month  I  have  a  surprise  for 
you,  but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what 
it  is.  You  must  watch  for  Farm  and 
Fireside  and  find  out  for  yourselves. 
'  Yours  lovingly,  Cousirf  Sally. 

Winners  in  Drawing  Contest 

L.  S.  Green,  age  fourteen,  Freeport, 
Ohio.  Lawrence  Raub,  age  eleven,  Olean, 
New  York.  Emma  Bell,  age  fourteen, 
Cambridge,  Ohio.  Joe  M.  Ring,  age 
eighty  Bradley,  Michigan.  Helen  C. 
Jones^  age  ten. 

Honor  Roll 

Royal  Fidler,  age  twelve,  Ohio.  Marga- 
ret I.  Bier,  age  nine,  Ohio.  Ethel  Thurs- 
ton, age  fourteen,  Ohio.  Theresa  M. 
Rodgers,  age  twelve,  Ohio.  Owen  Paine, 
age  thirteen,  Kansas.  Alda  Ingersoll,  age 
fourteen,  Michigan.  Effie  Carpenter,  age 
thirteen,  Nebraska.  Barbara  Sieck,  age 
fourteen, .  Illinois.  Sonora  E.  Wolf, 
age  sixteen,  Ohio.  Esther  Johnson,  age 
thirteen,  Michigan.  Carl  Larson,  age 
fourteen,  Utah.  Signie  Falk,  age  fifteen, 
Michigan.  Fae  Johnston,  age  sixteen, 
Michigan.  Dorris  Sonneman,  age  eleven, 
Texas.  Chester  Brooks,  age  eleven,  Mis- 
souri. Iva  Pearl  Yount,  age  thirteen, 
Iowa.  Florence  Benton,  age  sixteen, 
Ohio.  Tracy  B.v  Scott,  ,age  fourteen, 
California. 


Shoestring  Amy's  Surprise 

By  Sophie  Kerr  Underwood 


The  bell  had  just  rung  for  recess, 
and  all  the  children  came  pouring 
out  of  the  schoolhouse  door.-'  Millie 
Streeter  and  Teeny  James  came  out  to- 
gether, and  Millie  was  carrying  her 
jumping  rope.  She  was  a  'born  leader 
among  the  younger  girls,  although  she 
had  rather  spoiled  selfish  ways.  Teeny 
was  gentler  and  sweeter,  but  the  two 
were  great  friends. 

"Oh,  Jennie,"  called  Teeny  to  a  little 
girl  in  a  pink  pinafore,  "you  turn  one 
end  and  I'll  turn  the  other,  and  then 
we'll  get  somebody  else,  so  we'll  have  a 
chance  to  jump,  too." 

"All  right,"  said  Jennie.  "Let's  go 
over  there  under  the  trees,  so  we  won't 
be  in  the  way  of  the  ball  game." 

So  under  the  trees  they  went,  and 
Teeny  and  Jennie  took  their  places  to 
turn  the  rope,  while  Millie  and  two  or 
three  others  prepared  to  jump. 

"Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  cider,  vinegar, 
vinegar,  vinegar, -vinegar,"  they  chorused 
as  the  rope  went  faster  and  faster  and 
faster.  Then  some  one's  foot  slipped 
and  the  rope  was  stopped,  and  they  all 
began  again,  breathless  but  happy. 

They  were  so  absorbed  that  they  did 
not  notice  another  little  girl  coming 
slowly  across  the  schoolyard.  She  was 
smaller  than  any  of  them,  and  dressed 
in  a  faded  plain  dress,  and  her  braids 
had  no  ribbon,  but  were  tied  with  a 
shoestring.  She  came  up  to  where  they 
were  jumping,  and  looked  on  wistfully. 

"Here,  you  Amy  Jenkins,"  called  out 
Milly  crossly,  catching  sight  of  her  at 
last,  "you  can't  play  with  us.  Go  off 
away.    You  sha'n't  jump  my  rope." 

"Oh,  Milly,"  cried  Teeny,  "you  oughtn't 
to  speak  so." 

Amy  said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  she  turned  away. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Millie.  "She's  not 
going  to  play  with  me  or  jump  my  rope. 
She's  the  worst-looking  thing — hasn't 
even  a  hair  ribbon.  Look  at  old  Shoe- 
string Amy,"  she  cried,  pointing  her 
finger  at  Amy's  braid. 

And  some  of  the  other  girls  who  were 
great  followers  of  Millie's  took  up  the 
taunt  and  called  after  her,  "Shoestring 
Amy-!    Shoestring  Amy!" 

Poor  Amy  ran  away  from  them  back 
into  the  schoolhouse.  There  was  no  one 
there,  at  least,  to  speak  unkindly  to  her. 
When  the  bell  rang  to  "take  in"  recess, 
she  was  sitting  in  her  place  trying  to 
study  her  geography,  but  really  thinking 
how  very  much  she  would  like  a  pretty 
new  dress  and  some  bright  hair  ribbons. 
But  she  knew  she  could  not  have  them, 


for  her  mother  had  been  sick,  and  all 
the  money  had  gone  to  pay  the  doctor. 

That  night,  when  she  went  home,  she 
hunted  in  the  rag  bag,  and  at  last  found 
a  piece  of  bright  calico  left  from  a  dress. 
She  cut  a  strip  of.  it  and  very  laboriously 
hemmed  it  on  both  edges,  thinking  to 
make  it  look  like  a  ribbon,  but  when  she 
tied  it  on  her  hair  it  looked  so  queer  that 
she  tore  it  off  and  cried  herself  to  sleep 
in  her  disappointment. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  girls  at  school 
almost  forgot  to  tease  Amy  in  the  ex- 
citement over  the  fact  that  Millie  Streeter 
was  going  to  have  a  birthday  party.  Her 
father  was  the  richest  man  in  town,  and 
he  and  Mrs.  Streeter  doted  on  Millie 
and  denied  her  nothing.  So  when  she 
wanted  to  have  a  birthday  party,  they 
said  "yes"  at  once.  Milly  told  every- 
body there  was  to  be  ice  cream  and  four 
kinds  of  cake  and  lemonade. 

All  the  girls  in  Millie's  class  talked 
of  nothing  but  the  party.  Teeny  James 
said  she  was"  going  to  have  a  new  white 
dress  to  wear,  and  Jennie  was  to  have 
a  blue  challis.  Louise  and  Lena  Garey 
were  to  wear  their  old  dresses,  but  had 
new  sashes,  and  Emily  Fletcher  said  her 
mother  was  going  to  let  her  wear  her 
gold  locket. 

They  walked  out  by  twos  and  threes 
during  recess,  telling  each  other  what  a 
good  time  they  expected  to  have,  and 
they  slipped  notes  to  each  other  during 
school  hours,  saying  things  like  this : 
"Millie  says  the  ice  cream  will  be  pink," 
and,  "Maude  is  going  to  ask  if  her  mother 
will  let  her  take  her  white  fan." 

Finally  Teeny  slipped  a  note  to  Millie, 
and  in  it  was  written,  "Are  you  going 
to  invite  Amy?" 

Millie  wrote  back,  "No,  I'm  not.  A 
pretty  sight  she  would  be  with  her  old 
shoestrings  at  a  party." 

Just  as  she  was  handing  the  note 
across  tfejpaisle,  Miss  Green,  the  teacher, 
caught  sight  of  it,  and  said  severely, 
"What  are  you  doing,  Millie?  Writing 
notes  ?  Bring  it  to  me." 

Milly  rose,  looking  very  red  and  con- 
fused, and  walked  up  to  the  platform  and 
offered  the  note  to  Miss  Green. 

"Read  it  aloud,"  commanded  the 
teacher.    "No,  turn  and  face  the  school." 

Very  slowly  Millie  turned,  and  read, 
"No,  I'm  not.  A  pretty  sight  she  would 
be  with  her  old  shoestrings  at  a  party." 

All  the  children  burst  out  laughing 
all  but  Amy,  who  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.    Miss  Green  rapped  for  order. 

"About  whom  were  you  writing, 
Milly?"  she  asked  sternly. 


Look  at  old  Shoestring  Amy,'  she  cried,  pointing  her  finger  at  Amy's  braid " 


"About  Amy,''  muttered  Milly,  hang- 
ing her  head.  "Teeny  asked  me  if  I 
was  going  to  ask  her  to  my  party." 

"Millie,"  said  Miss  Green  slowly,  "I 
am  very  much  disappointed  in  you.  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  that  you  would 
have  spoken  so  unkindly  about  one  of 
your  schoolmates.  Take  your  seat  now, 
but  you  will  remain  after  school,  and  wc 
will  have  a  talk." 

This  did  not  make  Millie  feel  any 
more  good  natured  toward  Amy,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  as  she  went  to  her  seat 
she  gave  her  a  spiteful  look.  Amy  felt 
as  if  her  troubles  would  never  end,  for 
she  knew  now  all  the  children  would 
tease  her  more  than  ever.  And  so  it 
proved,  for  even  the  boys  began  to  call 
her  "Shoestring  Amy"  and  laugh  when 
she  appeared. 

And  so  the  days  went  on  until  the  very 
day  befo're  the  party.  Millie  and  Teeny 
were  walking  about,  arm  in  arm  as  usual, 
when  they  came  to  an  old  disused  well 
at  one  end  of  the  schoolyard.  The  curb 
was  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  w-as  covered  with  boards.  Milly  and 
Teeny  leaned  against  it  as  they  talked. 
Just  then  some  one  came  driving  down 
the  road  at  a  furious  rate. 

"Who  is  it?"  cried  Teeny.  "Oh,  dear, 
I  can't  see  over  the  fence." 

"Jump  up  here,  quick !"  exclaimed 
Millie,  clambering  up  on  the  well.  She 
bent  to  give  Teeny  a  helping  hand,  and 
then  cr-r-r-rack !  went  the  boards,  and 
down  went  Millie,  screaming  wildly 
and  trying  to  catch  hold  of  the  sides  of 
the  well. 

Teeny  quite-  lost  her  wits,  and  ran 
screaming  to  the  schoolhouse ;  but  fast 
as  she  ran,  some  one  else  ran  faster. 
Amy  had  seen  the  accident  from  the 
schoolhouse  window,  and  had  snatched 
up  Millie's  jumping  rope,  and  run  like 
mad  to  help. 

She  tore  away  the  other  boards,  and 
dropped  the  rope  down,  calling,  "Millie — 
Millie — are  you  hurt?" 

A  faint  cry  answered  her— fMillie  had 
come  to  the  top  of  the  water  and  was 
frantically  grasping  at  the  slipperj 
of  the  well.  "Catch  hold  the  rop(  j 
called  Amy,  and  Millie  seized  it.  -  "Hold 
fast !  They'll  be  here  in  a  minute — 
they'll  save  you!"  But  it  seemed  a  long 
time  and  the  rope  cut  Amy's  wrists  very 
cruelly  before  Miss  Green  and  the  big 
boys  got  there.  One  of  the  boys,  held 
by  two  others,  hung  far  over  the  well 
curb,  and  caught  Millie's  hands  and 
drew  her  out. 

She  was  wet  and  scared,  but  she  was 
not  greatly  hurt  beyond  a  few  bruises, 
but  she  might  have  been  drowned  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Amy's  presence  of  mind 
and  ready  aid. 

Before  Amy  had  started  to  school  next 
morning  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
of  her  home  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Streeter 
and  Millie  got  out.  Amy  Opened  the 
door,  but  before  she  could  speak,  Millie 
threw  her  arms  about  her  impulsively. 

"Do  forgive  me,"  she  said,  "for  being 
so  mean  and  hateful !  And  do  come  to 
my  party  to-night." 

Then  Mrs.  Streeter  kissed  her  and  Mr. 
Streeter  shook  hands  with  her  and 
thanked  her  over  and  over  again  for 
saving  Millie's  life.  Millie  ran  back  to 
the  carriage  and  brought  a  package.  "It's 
for  you,"  she  said  to  Amy,  "and  it's  a 
secret  between  us." 

And  when  Amy  looked  in  the  package, 
she  found  a  pretty  blue  sailor  suit  and 
hat  for  school,  and  a  little  white  dress 
with  sash  and  slippers  all  complete  to 
wear  to  the  part}7.  And  in  a  little  box 
was  a  purse  with  ten  shining  gold  pieces 
in  it,  but  best  of  all  to  Amy's  mind  was 
another  box  which  held  six  lovely  satin 
hair  ribbons. 

Post-Card  Exchange 

Laura  M.  Smith,  age  eight,  Clinton, 
Missouri.  Marie  Huffman,  age  fifteen, 
Grand  Rapids,  Ohio.  Harland  Atwood, 
age  fifteen,  Woodstock,  Vermont.  Har- 
riet Fancher,  age  fourteen,  Dundee,  New 
York.  Helen  McCormick,  age  eleven, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Eightyfour,  Washing- 
ton Count}',  Pennsylvania.  Hilda  Rosen, 
age  twelve,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  62, 
Monroe,  Washington.  Mabel  Calvin,  age 
twelve,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box  9,  Bryan, 
Ohio.  Pearl  Larsen,  age  nine,  Blair, 
Nebraska.  Marie  V.  Valentine,  age  four- 
teen, Fishers,  Indiana.  Alice  L.  Wall, 
age  nine,  Covert  Run  Pike,  Bellevue, 
Kentucky.  Charles  A.  Scott,  age  seven- 
teen, Leonard,  San  Miguel  County,  Col- 
orado. Zadabel  Gist,  age  thirteen, 
Milbank,  South  Dakota.  Vesta  Finch, 
age  thirteen,  Gardena,  California.  Helen 
H.  Fries,  age  eleven,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Box  10,  Frederic,  Wisconsin.  Hazel  H. 
Fries,  age  ten,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  10, 
Frederic,  Wisconsin. 
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Our  Golden  Opera  Sineers — taught  the  liquid  notes  of  the  finte, 
the  sweet  tones  of  silver  chimes,  the  rich  love-song-  of  the  nightin- 
gale, the  cadence  of  the  water-roll :  to  trill  up  and  down  the  scale 
more  perfectly  than  any  human  singer;  and  to  sing  at  night  as 
well  as  day.  Once  you  have  one  of  these  wonderful  musical  pets, 
brightening  your  home  and  lightening  your  heart  with  its  brilliant 
harmonies,  you  would  not  part  with  the  little  singer  for  many  times 
its  cost.  Golden  Opera  Singers  are  patented  and  registered  by  the 
U.  S.  Gov.  Every  bird  guaranteed  and  sold  on  two  weeks  trial. 
Shipped  anywhere  in  (J.  S.,  Canada,  or  Mexico  on  receipt  of  tfjC 
A  splendid  Easter  gift  for  mother,  wife  or  sister.  «P*J 
Write  fcr  ecck.  "  Gclden  Of  era  Singers,"  illustrating- 
and  explaining  cur  zducatic-n  cf  canaries  and  its  re- 
sults.   Of  interest  tc  every  Iner  cf  birds. 

CUGLET  4  MULLEN,  1247  Market  St,  PHILADELPHIA 

THE  LARGEST  FFT'SHOP  IS  THE  WOBiD 


"I  Sold  22  Pairs 


In  S  Honrs  aud  50" 


Made  a  Profit  of 

Sutraeot  cf  V. 
C.Giebner.Colo-  .OMo 


AGENTS^ 

Yon  will  be  astonished  at  the  money 
made  selling  our  PaTESTED  SCISSORS  and 
1000  other  useful  PATENTED  ARTICLES.  Can't 
be  bought  in  stores.   "So  one  else  sells  them 
agents  coining  money.  60  Can  Ton.  We 
teach  yon  all  about  the  business, 
and  guarantee  to  show  you  how 
to  make  from  *  S  to  #10  s  day. 
Send  us  vour  address  today  and  let 
us  PROVE  IT.    Money  back  to  any 

  customer  not  perfectly  pleased. 

to  workers.  WRITE  NOW.  A  postal  will  do. 
M_FG.  CO.,  504  Barney  Bit.,  Dayton,  O. 


DON'T-RUST  POULTRY  FEICE 

Old-fashioned  galvanized— therefore  can't  rust. 
40-Carbon  Elastic  Spring  Steel  wire.  30  Day  a'  Free 
Trial.  Best  and  strongest.  Toneitotkuweil 
as  poultry.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  No.  35.  Ad* 
dress  The  ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  259  Decatur,  Ind., 
also  manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Wire  and  Orna- 
mental Steel  Picket  and  Don't-Bust  Farm  Fence. 


SUN 


^Incandescent  Gasoline  LAMP 

f  100  candle  power  each  burner.  Handsomel 
2,  3,  4- burner  fixtures.  Hollow  Wire  Sysi 
also.     The  "Suit"  Outshines  Them  All. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back 
Agents  make  fine  commission;  get  catalog! 
I  VAPOR  U6HT  Cfl.  311  Itartel  St,  Canton,  0.1 


PATetlTC  sectjsed'oe 
A    I     E,   PI    19  BBTTJUNED. 
Free  report  as  to  patentability.    Illustrate <J  Guide 
Book,  and  list  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  tree. 
EVANS  WIIKEN8  *  CO..  WASHINGTON.  D.  O. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

,$8-500  for  one  invention.  Book, 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent'  and 
What  to  Invent''  sent  free.   Send  rough 
sketch  tor  free  report  as  to  patentabiKry.  Patents 
advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense  in  fourteen 
Manufacturers'  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
C HANDLE!  4  CHA.VDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

•  -  x-  Tears 

910  F.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C 


Agents  Wanted 


WANTED 


Chauffeurs  to  write  to  Geo 
Scheer.  406  BJoomfield  St.. 
Hobolcen,  New  Jersey.  I  will  pay  you  the  high- 
est prices  for  old  scrap  rubber. 

1  WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  exponas*  to  Introduce  poultry 
and  Block  powders;  new  plan;  steady  work.  Address 
BJCLER  COMPANY, 2408.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 


NINE  IN  ONE 


AGENTS 

$75  monthly.  Combination 
Rolling  Pin.  Nine  articles  combined.  Lightning  Seller. 
Send  for  Sample.   F0RSHEE  MFG.  CO..  Box  205  Dayton,  0. 

flGrklTC  New  invention;  never  before  sold  in  your 
HaLnid  territory;  coin  money.  Automatic  name 
fastener;  horse  owners  wild  about  them;  sells  on  sight. 
Any  person  getting  territory  will  make  a  fortune.  Write 
at  once.  Automatic  Faatencrr  Co.,  L  80  7,  Cincinnati,  O. 

GRANITE-TIN  MENDERS 

Mend  leakf  In  rr»nit«.  tin,  enameled  ware,  etc.  No  mechanical 
•kill  required.  No  beat,  no  acid,  no  •crmpinj.  no  tolderinf  iron 
to  bother  with.  A  long-felt  need  in  every  home.  Pitt;,  of  00,  aa- 
•ortad,  25e;  2  pkp.,  *0c;  poetpaid.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Best  In- 
ducement*.   Write  at  once,    ail  ton  A.  Parker.  White  tlm«*n.  Pa. 


AGENTS 

This  3-Piece  Combination 
Grater,  Slaw-Cutter  and  Slicer 

pretenu  three  moat  neceaaary  kitchen 
articles  in  one  combination-  prats*  and 
■lies*  any  kind  of  trait  and  vegetable*. 
Every  housewife  boji  at  iifht.  Agent, 
make  $3  to  14  a  day.  No  experienca 
naoettary.  Outfit  free.  Writ*  today  for 
•  pecial  proposition.  A  postal  will  do. 
Themis  Mfo.  Cr.  704  Baratj  Ilk.,  Dtytia,  0. 


WJMAyfEEK  SURE 


IQTQSa 


Hrwmtibmlttii>" 

TmIKH  #♦«  It. 

Arcnte  (join*  wild 
over  re*ult*.  M.Sny- 
der made  946  in  2  brs. 
Joseph  Pine  took  65 
orders  in  two  days.  If.  D,  Finch  sold  45  in  9  brs.  Bad  no 
experience.  Ton  can  do  it.  To  ahow  it  mean*  aisle.  FREE 
SAMPLE  to  workers.  Foots  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  801  Dayton.0. 


IN 


ONE 


eOfl  A  SIOSXH.  $60  expense  allowance  at  start,  to 
«3U  put  out  Merchandise  and  Grocery  Catalogs.  Mail 
Order  house.  American  Home  Supply  Co. , Desk  2-D ,  Chicago  .HI. 

ICPNTC  PORTRAITS  f  Sa,  FRAMES  15a, 
rlOtll  ■  •»»  shees  pictures  lc,  stereoscopes 25c, 
Tlews  lc.  30  days  credit.  Samples  A  Catalog  Free. 
C<a»U>WI  Portrait  C«,  MO— 81  W.  Aaasaa  Et.,CalM««. 

JMCT  OIIT  Low-priced.  3-lb  Mop  ;  turn  crank 
v  _  to  wring ;  clean  hands.  Women 

all  buy;  I3u*  to  Agents;  catalog  free. 

V.  8.  MOP  CO.  293  Main  St.   Lelpaio,  Ohio 

Lincoln  Bas-Reliefsr.Sb^B^ 

by  mail  fifteen  cents,  two  for  quarter.    Agent*  wanted. 

LENOX  MANUFACTTTBING  CO.,  PLAIN  FDTLD,  NEW  JEKSET 

1CCIITC  UllliTCn  to  sell  direct  to  consumers.  Bigprofits 
AULlt  I  O  If  All  I  CU  Groceries,  Cofleee,  Teas,  Flavors,  Per- 
fumes, Soaps,  etc.  With  or  without  premiums.  Write  for  Catalog  A, 

BCSllffAY  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 
961  Water  St.  Decatur,  111. 


Embroidery  for  the  Home 

By  Evelyn  Parsons 


No.  37 — Oval  Platter  Doily  (nineteen  by 
thirteen  and  one  half  inches).  A  very 
graceful  design  of  flower  sprays  in  eyelet 
and  solid  work,  with  scalloped  buttonholed 
edge.  This  doily  together  with  the  plate 
and  tumbler  doilies  which  we  illustrated  last 
month  make  a  very  pretty  table  set.  The 
work  in  this  piece  is  a  combination  of  eye- 
let and  solid  embroidery,  and  while  very 
simple,  is  effective,  especially  when  in  use 
on  a  table  without  a  cloth.  For  the  em- 
broidery a  ball  of  cotton  is  used  (two  threads 
for  a  needleful).  The  scalloped  edge 
should  be  padded  with  "a  chain  stitch 
worked  with  a  whole  strand  of  the  cotton. 
Perforated  pattern,  25  cents ;  stamped  on 
linen,  45  cents. 


Oval  Platter  Doily.    Pattern  No.  37 


Pillow  Case  in  Solid  and  Eyelet  Work.     Pattern  No.  38 

No.  38 — Pillow  Case  (twenty-two-inch  width)  embroidered  in  solid  and  eyelet  work,  with 
French  knots  for  flower  centers.  The  other  half  of  the  case  is  finished  with  the  scalloped 
edge  without  the  flower  design.  There  are  two  materials  that  are  used  for  pillow  cases — linen, 
which  makes  rather  an  expensive  article,  and  a  fine  quality  of  cotton.  The  cotton,  which  comes 
in  a  twenty-inch  width  and  costs  twenty-five  cents  a  yard,  is  thoroughly  practical  and  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way.  When  finished,  the  cases  should  measure  forty-two  inches  in  length. 
Stamped  on  best  quality  of  cotton  (one  pair),  $1.00;  perforated  pattern,  25  cents;  thread,  20  cents. 


An  Embroidered  End  of  the  Huckaback  Towel.    Pattern  No.  39 

No.  39 — Huckaback  Towel  with  embroidered  ends.  One  end  has  the  scallops  and  flower 
design  and  the  other  has  just  the  scallops.  Huckaback  is  much  used  for  bureau  and  side- 
board scarfs.  It  is  a  very  desirable  material  and  always  launders  so  well.  With  a  bit  of  em- 
broidery on  the  ends  these  scarfs  are  very  attractive.  Some  of  them  are  scalloped  at  the  sides 
also.  The  towel  also  looks  very  dainty  with  just  the  edge  scalloped,  without  the  embroidery. 
Perforated  pattern  of  towel  end,  25  cents. 


Embroidered  Brown  Crash  Pillow.    Pattern  No.  40 


No.  40 — The  popular  pillow  is  oblong  in  shape  and  i» 
is  an  agreeable  change  from  the  usual  square  pillow.  It 
seems  to  fit  well  in  all  sorts  of  places.  This  one  is  made 
of  brown  crash  worked  with  a  coarse  cotton  in  blue,  green 
and  orange.  The  embroidery  on  this  pillow  takes  very 
little  of  one's  time,  as  the  thread  is  easy  to  work  with. 
The  squares  are  worked  with  the  blue.  In  the  middle 
of  the  square  an  eyelet  is  'punched  and  a  buttonhole 
stitch  is  worked  into  it,  the  twisted  part  of  the  stitch 
coming  on  the  outside  of  the  square.  Be  sure  to  punch 
the  hole  as  large  as  indicated  in  the  pattern,  as  a  good 
many  stitches  have  to  be  crowded  into  it.  The  circles 
are  eyelets  buttonholed  with  orange,  and  the  leaves  are 
buttonholed  with  green.  The  thread  is  so  coarse  that  very 
little  padding  is  needed.  Make  just  a  few  stitches  toward 
the  center  of  each  space  to  be  filled  in.  Stamped  on  brown 
crash,  65  cents ;  perforated  pattern,  35  cents ;  colored 
cottons,  25  cents. 

PRICE  LIST 

White  Embroidery  Cotton,  per  Ball  10  Cents 

Stamping  Paste,  per  Box  10  Cents 

NOTE— Our  stamping  paste  is  the  best  made  and  one  of  its  strongest 
features  is  that  h  is  perfectly  easy  to  work  with.  Full  directions 
for  using  are  given  with  each  box. 


NOTE — Order  Mi»s  Parsons'  embroidery  patterns  by  number  from  the  "  Embroidery  Department,"  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 

Ohio.    Remit  by  money  order,  currency  or  stamps. 
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•THE 

Million  Club 

Organized  to  Save  Yon  Money 


John  L.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the 
Million  Club. 

TO  EVERY  READER 

of  Farm  and  Fireside 

In  this  number  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  I  want  to  tell  you  still 
more  about  the  Million  Club — our 
new  organization  for  saving  money 
for  our  millions  of  readers. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the 
Million  Club.  Its  members  just 
give  us  a  few  moments  of  their 
time  now  and  then — possibly  but 
once  or  twice  a  year.  In  return 
we  save  them  money  on  any- 
thing they  want  to  get  for  them- 
selves, their  homes  or  their  farms. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Join 

It  costs  nothing  to  join  the  Million 
Club.  There  are  no  dues,  no  in- 
itiation fee,  no  assessments  of  any 
kind.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
desire  on  your  part  to  save  money. 
It  means  money  in  your  pocket 
from  the  very  day  you  join. 

The  Million  Club  already  has 
thousands  of  members.  You  can 
be  a  member  just  as  well,  whether 
you  live  miles  from  a  town  or  in 
a  good-sized  village.  In  fact,  our 
most  prosperous  members  live  on 
rural  routes. 

That  Million  Club  members  are 
more  than  satisfied  is  proved  by 
dozens  of  letters  like  the  following : 

I  received  my  bicycle  safely  and  it 
certainly  is  fine.  I  am  delighted  with 
it.  Allen  M.  Love, 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


p~The  sewing  machine  you  sent  me 
is  surely  beautiful.  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  more  pleased. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jarvis, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


The  buggy  you  sent  me  is  a  beauty. 
I  am  well  satisfied  with  Farm  and 
Fireside,  as  they  sent  me  a  better 
buggy  than  I  expected. 

**         Orrin  E.  Hill, 
Kennedy,  New  York. 


Send  me  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  card,  and  tell  me  you 
want  to  join  the  Million  Club.  I 
will  immediately  send  you  our  big 
Reward  List,  postpaid,  containing 
illustrations  of  over  300  handsome 
and  useful  articles  that  you  can 
get.  I  will  also  send  you  a  com- 
plete outfit  and  full  particulars 
about  the  Million  Club,  entirely 
free.    Write  me  to-day. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  Secretary 

THE  MILLION  CLUB 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Soul  of  Honour 

[continued  from  page  21] 


"Excuse  me,"  said  Taunton,  "we  were 
friends,  that's  quite  true.  But  many 
things  come  to  an  end,  and  our  friend- 
ship is  one  of  them." 

"Come,  Jack,"  he  said,  "do  show  some 
common  sense.  We'll  leave  her  name  out 
of  the  question  if  you  like." 

"I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  Jack. 

"Very  well.  Now  look  here,  I  want 
to  make  an  appeal  to  you,  and  whatever 
reason  }'0u  may  think  you  have  for  be- 
ing jealous  of  me  and  for  disapproving 
of  my  conduct  generally,  I  am  sure  you 
are  too  decent  a  fellow  to  be  unjust.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  depended 
on  the  help  you've  been  giving  me'  for 
the  last  few  months,  and  if  I  have  it's 
your  fault,  for  you  threw  your  money 
about  like  a  millionaire,  you  practically 
told  me  that  I  could  depend  on  you,  and 
you  never  warned  me  that  you  had  de- 
signs on  Hyacinth  until  I  had  committed 
myself  and  it  was  too  late.  Added  to 
which  you  then  go  about  raking  up  a 
foolish  love  affair  of  mine  and  playing 
Don  Quixote;  although  there's  no  earthly 
reason  that  you  should  mix  yourself  up 
in  the  matter  at  all." 

"Have  you  done,"  said  Taunton,  "be- 
cause I  am  going  to  Scotland  to-night, 
and  I  am  busy." 

"No,  I  have  not  done,  so  keep  your 
patience  a  little  longer.  You  must  see 
that  you've  placed  me  in  an  atrociously 
awkward  position,  and  I  want  you  to 
help  me  out  of  it.  The  fact  is,  I  am  at 
my  wits'  end  and  absolutely  at  the  last 
gasp  for  ready  money,  and  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  Taunton,  that  if  you  do 
finally  withdraw  your  friendship  and  your 
help  from  me  I  can't  think  what  on 
earth  I  am  to  do." 

Taunton  had  no  answer  ready ;  the 
amazing  impudence  of  the  man  before 
him  almost  took  away  his  breath. 

Marcus  went  on  speaking  in  a  hurried, 
eager  manner,  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  table  at  which  Taunton  sat,  and  ab- 
sently drawing  his  gray  suede  gloves 
through  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

"I. have  struggled  on  as  best  I  can," 
he  said,*  "and  tried  to  put  a  good  face 
on  it  to  the  world,  but  the  situation  is 
becoming  -more  -  and  more  complicated. 
Only  last  night  her  father  mooted  the 
question  of  settlements.  I  had  been 
dreading  that  he  would  begin  about  them. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  don't 
feel  in  the  least  sure  that  that  old  brute 
Vannister  means  to  do  anything  for  me 
at  all,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw 
the  long  bow  a  little  and  represent  him 
as  looking  upon  me  more  or  less  like  an 
only  son,  whereas  it's  a  year  since  I  saw 
the  man,  and  when  I  did  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  abusing  me.  Now,  what 
I  want  you  to  do  is  this  :  Lend  me  a  lit- 
tle ready  money,  just  a  five  hundred  or 
so  to  tide  me  on  for  the  present,  and 
say  a  good  word  to  Vannister  for  me. 
He  thinks  the  world  of  your  opinion,  and 
he  told  me  last  time  that  if  I  were  only 
like  you  he  might  be  prepared"  to  do  a 
good  deal  for  me.  Now,  why  shouldn't 
you  write  him  a  letter  pointing  out  to 
him  that  this  marriage  will  be  the 
making  of  me,  that  I  shall  thoroughly 
settle  down  and  turn  over  any  number 
of  new  leaves.  Come.*  what  do  you  say- 
to  that?" 

Taunton  sprang  to  his  feet  and  pointed 
toward  the  door.  "I  say  this,"  he  said. 
"You  are  either  the  most  unspeakable 
idiot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  or  you 
have  come  to  me  out  of  bravado.  Which 
ever  it  is,  you  can  take  yourself  off. 
You  might  as  well  ask  help  of  Honour 
Read  as  of  me." 

Marcus  whitened  with  rage.  Probably 
neither  of  the  motives  which  Taunton 
ascribed  to  him  had  brought  him  here. 
Nothing  but  the  ingrained  conceit  of  the 
spoiled  child-  of  fortune,  who  felt  what- 
ever his  crime  or  follies  might  be,  that 
it  was  an  honor  for  an  outsider  like 
Taunton  to  help  him. 

The  men  stood  facing  each  other, 
something  like  a  couple  of  dogs,  yearn- 
ing to  fly  at  each  other's  throats,  and 
then  all  at  once  Quinten  realized  that 
the  game  was  up.  He  took  a  step  for- 
ward. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "if  you  are  so 
much  in  love  with  her  perhaps  I  might 
waive  my  rights  in  return  for  your 
friendship.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain 
matters  so  as  to  alter  her  mother's  mind. 
What  do  you  say?" 

Taunton  sprang  forward.  "You  cur," 
he  said,  slowly.  "I  take  your  meaning 
well  enough.  For  my  money  you  will 
hand  me  over  your  love.  I  refuse  such 
a  bargain.  I'll  fight  you  straight,  but  not 
with  your  ■  dirty  weapons,"  and  Marcus, 
unable  to  stand  any  longer  that  fiery 
look  bent  upon  him  turned  abruptly  and 
left  the  room. 

[to  be  continued] 


The  Battleship  Fleet 

Twenty  Pictures  in  Beautiful  Colors 

Our  Gift  to  You 


These  are  very  small  illustrations  of  a  few  of  the 
battleship  pictures  you  will  receive 


Farm  and  Fireside  wants  to 
give  a  handsome  set  of  twenty 
battleship  pictures  in  colors,  and 
on  post  cards,  to  every  person 
who  accepts  the  liberal  reduced- 
price  offer  below.  These  pictures 
represent  our  great  battleship 
fleet  on 

Its  Trip  Around 
the  World 

the  most  wonderful  achievement 
in  the  world's  Naval  History. 
Every  American  feels  justly 
proud  and  will  want  these  pic- 
tures of  the  great  battleships 
that  have  brought  such  honor  to 
our  country.  There  are  twenty 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  set, 
each  different  and  each  in  the 
exact  colors  of  the  ships.  Among 
the  ships  pictured  are  the  Con- 
necticut, Kansas,  Vermont, 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Minne- 
sota, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Maine, 
Alabama,  Illinois,  Kearsarge, 
Kentucky  and  others.  These 
great  battleships  have  visited 
nearly  all  the  principal  countries 
in  the  world  on  their  wonderful 
35,000-mile  trip. 

FOR 

20  Days 
Only 

you  can  get  these  superb  battle- 
ship pictures  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  offer  below  for  only  25  cents. 
Included  in  the  offer  is  a  large  en- 
semble drawing  10  by  5%  inches 
showing  the  entire  battleship 
fleet  off  Callao,  Peru,  practising 
the  "Gridiron"  formation.  This 
formation  is  considered  by  naval 
authorities  the  most  dangerous 
evolution  in  steam  tactics  and 
its  improper  execution  caused 
the  loss  of  the  British  battleship 
"Victoria"  with  798  men.  Each 
vessel  in  the  formation  is  num- 
bered and  can  be  identified.  We 
also  include  a  map  of  the  entire 
world  showing  by  dotted  lines 
the  exact  route  and  each  stop- 
ping place  of  the  great  fleet. 


What  You  Get 

Included  in  This  Low-Price  Offer  Are  All  of  the  Following 


Farm  and  Fireside  Sf,^ 

bers — equal  to  1400  magazine  pages — more  reading  matter 
than  any  $4.00  magazine. 

20  Pictures  in  Color  °blZJ™Pl 

just  returned  from  their  35,000-mile  trip  around  the  world 
— each  different — a  beautiful  collection. 

The  Fireside  Post-Card  Ex- 

rhano'P  w'th  "st  °*  a"  the  memDers  who  w'" 

CUcUlgG  exchange  post  cards  with  you,  sending 
you  hundreds  of  preUy  cards. 

The  Battleship  Fleet  IStir^l 

ships  during  the  trip  are  accurately  and  truthfully  pictured. 

Two  Other  Pictures  ^"ES: 

entire  fleet  practising  the  famous  "Gridiron"  formation, 
the  other  the  most  beautiful  child  picture  of  the  year, 
in  colors,  ti  by  14  inches,  in  perfect  condition  for  framing. 

A  Map  of  the  World 

the  exact  route  of.  the  fleet  around  the  world,  the  places 
where  it  stopped,  the  distance  from  each  place  to  the  next, 
and  all  the  countries  visited. 


ALL  PREPAID 
FOR  ONLY 

25c 


Less  than  the  reg- 
ular price  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  alone. 


Rush  This  Order  Blank  Before  March  15th 

Cut  Here  MMiiiMiitmiiwiimmrtrimniptiiiimofiiniuiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiMMii>i>itiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiii'   Cut  Here 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

I  enclose  25  cents  for  which  I  accept  your  Special  Low-Price 
Offer,  including  the  battleship  pictures— all  postpaid. 

My  Name  

St.  or  R.  R  ."  '.'  

Town  ■  1 V"  •  v  -  ■ 

Feb.  25  State  

Date....".   .jr.ii, 

P.  S. — If  you  send  the  subscription  of  a  friend,  write  it  below. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE! 

If  you  will  send  us  the 
subscription  of  one  friend 
besides  your  own,  we  will 
send  both  you  and  your 
friend  the  battleship  and 
other  pictures  mentioned 
above,  and  in  addition  will 
send  you  fifteen  post  cards 
containing  thirty  pictures 
from  all  the  countries  visited 
by  the  battleship  fleet,  each 
different,  postpaid. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1 909 


IV  LIIW 

Cheap 
Lands 

of  the 


i  Mar.  2  and  16 
I  April  6  and  20 

Plan  to  so  on  one  of  these  days— take 
advantage  of  the  low  fares  offered  by 
the  Rock  Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  L  Lines, 
and  see  for  yourself  the  opportunities 
that  are  open  to  you  in  the  Southwest. 
The  trip  will  not  cost  you  much.  These 
special  low -fare  tickets  over  the  Rock 
Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines  will  permit 
you  to  go  one  way  and  return  another,  with- 
out extra  cost.  As  the  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines 
have  over  10,000  miles  of  railway  through  the  best 
sections  of  the  Southwest,  you  will  see  more  of 
the  Southwest  than  you  could  in  any  other  way, 
will  be  better  able  to  decide  where  you  want 
to  locate. 

Ask  the  ticket  agent  in  your  home  town  to  sell  you  a  ticket 
over  the  Rock  Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  L  Lines,  either  through 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St  Joseph,  Memphis  or  Birming- 
ham, according  to  your  location. 

If  you  will  write  me  fa  postal  and  tell  me  where  you  want  to  go,  I  will 
■    tell  you  the  cost  of  a  ticket,  and  will  send  you  a  complete  map- 
M    schedule,  showing  time  of  trains,  together  with  illustrated  book. 


H 


Plowing  in 
January 


Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Kansas  and  Missouri 
A  trip  to  the  Southwest  now  will  give  you  a  good  chance  to  get  away 
from  the  cold  weather.  See  what  kind  of  a  winter  the  Southwestern 
farmer  Is  having.  You  will  see  a  great  contrast  between  the  cold,  bleak 
winter  of  the  North  and  the  fine,  open  weather  of  the  Southwest. 
The  farmer  in  the  Southwest  lives  a  free,  outdoor  life.  He  often 
begins  his  plowing  in  January.  He  hardly  knows  what  snow  is  like. 
His  stock  has  good  range  all  year,  and  he  has  no  long,  ei 
feeding  periods.  He  works  outdoors  twelvemonths  in  the 
makes  money  while  you  are  idle  and  have  to  spend  money^ 
to  keep  your  family  and  stock  from  freezing, 
children  go  to  the  nearby  schools  in  winter  as  easily 
as  they  can  in  spring  and  fall.  A  Sunday  morning 
drive  to  church  is  a  pleasure  to  the  Southwestern 
farmer.  Added  to  all  these  ad  vantages  of  climate 
is  the  great  advantage  the  farmer  in  the  South- 
west has  over  you  in  the  price  of  land.  His 
land  costs  only  from  So  toS2o  an  acre,  and  he 
canraisebiggercropsthanyoucan.  Often 
he  gets  two  crops  a  year.  His  land  fs 
growing  more  valuable  every  year  and 
he  is  getting  rich. 

Let  me  send  you  some  interesting  books 
about  the  Southwest.  Tney  will  inform  you 
of  opportunities  waiting  foryoutherej  and 
will  open  your  eyes  to  new  possibilities. 
Write  for  free  copies  today. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.Traf .  Mgr. 
1853  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 
1853  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis 


Pull  Your  Stumps  1  with  the  Only  Genuine 
All-Steel  ^PTriple-Power 


400%  Stronger  Than 
Any  Other 
Puller 


HERCULES 

Stump 
Puller 


There  is  no 
longer  any  ex- 
c  u  s  e  ,  Mr. 
Farmer,  for 
you  having 
umpy   fields.  The 
problem  is  solved  for 
everybody    with  the 
latest  steel  Hercules 
Stump  Puller.  It  is  the 
only  all-steel  stumppul- 
lerandis  the  only  one 
that^uses  triple-power. 

Hitch  On— The  Stump  is  Bound  to  Come 

The  strength  is  there  and  the  power  is  there.  You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers, 
but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  different  matter.  It  has  400%  more  streneth  than 
the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  with  our  triple-power  attachment  a  one-third  greater  pull 
is  developed.   The  Hercules  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

ft  is  the  only  stump  puller  that  it  guaranteed  for  three  years.  The 
only  slump  fuller  made  with  double  sa/cty  ratchets,  making  them  doubly 
safe.  The  only  stump  fuller  having  all  bearings  and  "jjorkine  parts 
turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing pozuer 
and  making  it  extremely  UglU  running. 


Cast  Iron 
16500  lbs. 


Look  At  This  Table 


You  will  see  why  we  have  made  the  Hercules  of  steel.  The  table 
dives  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  each  different  material.  Steel  is 
the  only  material  for  the  Hercules. 

Don't  Risk  Dynamite 

It's  dangerous  and  it's  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the 
stump  and  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  crow  again.  The 
Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all,  big  stumps  and  small  stumps, 
good  sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  It  is  the  machine 
for  satisfactory  work  and  keeping  down  the  expense.  Investi- 
gate it  now.  Our  little  books  are  eye  openers  for  people  who 
have  clearing  to  do.  Let  us  scad  them  to  you. 
Free.  Write  today. 


Copper 
19000  lbs. 

Bronze 
36000  lbs. 


Malleable  Iron 
40000  lbs. 

Wrought  Iron 
47000  lbs. 


Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

334  17th  St.,  Centervllle,  Iowa 


I 


S  TtT  £  L. 

/2  OOOO  LBS. 


WE  WANT  A  MAN 


or  woman  in  every  community  to 
represent  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
Liberal  pay  for  whole  or  part  time. 
Special  cash  prizes  each  month  for  special  merit.  Supplies  and  instructions  free. 
Any  one  of  average  education  and  ability  can  make  good  money  and  build  up 
a  permanent  business.    Apply,  giving  references,  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Dept.  S,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Uses  of  the  Corn  Stalk 

While  in  some  localities  the  stalk  is 
prized  as  highly  as  the  grain,  in 
most  sections  of  the  great  corn 
belt,  the  stalk,  or  fodder,  is  almost  a  waste 
product.  It  takes  fertility  to  grow  stalks, 
and  if  a  very  good  crop  of  ears  can  be 
made  on  medium-size  stalks,  the  draft 
on  the  soil  is  greatly  decreased. 

The  matter  has  been  considered  by 
scientific  corn  breeders,  and  we  can  see 
some  of  the  standard  varieties  making 
large  ears  on  the  stalks  below  medium 
size.  A  few  years  ago  a  Mr.  Radle  of 
Missouri,  who  had  worked  for  several 
years  toward  a  smaller  stalk,  had  the 
result  of  his  experiment  on  exhibition. 
They  showed  plants  of  a  yellow  corn 
much  resembling  the  Learning,  the  stalk 
scarcely  six  feet  high  and  bearing  an  ear 
above  the  average  Learning  size. 

It  was  thought  that  Mr.   Radle  was 
somewhat  of  an  extremist  in  his  methods, 
as  he  said  that  during  the.  course  of  his 
experiments  he  observed  the-  growth  of 
the  plants  from  which  he  proposed  to  j 
select  his  seed  from  the  time  they  were 
eighteen   inches   high,  and   in   the   end  ! 
found  that  those  that  had  a  low  stalky 
growth  at  first  were  those  that  were  of  1 
the  same  habit  at  maturing.    It  is  very  I 
certain  that  he  had  some  excellent  re- 
sults to  show  for  his  work. 

Indiana.  \V.  S.  Koontz.  r 

Waste  Places — Cleaning  Up  and 
Turning  Into  Profit 

There  is  enjoyment  in  working  a  waste 
into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  profit. 
Then,  still  more,  there  is  enjoyment  in 
doing  something  that  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  others.  And  the  cleaning  up  of  waste 
places  along  the  roadside  and  in  the 
fields,  and  perhaps  around  the  house, 
will  surely  be  doing  that  which  will  please 
the  sight  of  others  who  are  passing  by. 

A  swamp  is  an  unsightly  place  as  well 
as  a  disease  breeder.  Then  there  -are 
the  return's,  which  are  quite  large.  I 
now  have  in  mind  a  man  in  my  Neigh- 
borhood who  only  a  few  years  ago  had 
a  swamp  near  his  house,  and  with  just 
a  little  work  in  draining  and  cleaning  up 
he  has  made  it  into  one  of  the  best 
garden  spots  that  I  have  ever  seen.  -It 
is  simply  astonishing  the  amount  of  gar- 
den stuff  that  is  now  raised  on  that 
spot,  which  only  a.  few  years  ago  was 
nothing  but  a  low,  nasty  pond  of  water. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  consistent  to  think 
that  all  waste  places  can  be  cleaned  up 
at  once ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  begun,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  over.  Nor  can  we  ex- 
pect to  get  the  largest  profit  out  of  the 
waste  places  the  first  year.  It  will  de- 
pend somewhat  on  the  kind  of  waste  it 
is — whether  a  swamp  in  the  middle  of 
the  field  to  reclaim,  or  a  heap  of  rocks 
to  dispose  of.  Then  it  will  depend  on 
the  kind  of  after  treatment  it  receives. 
Some  places  will  bring  more  profit  when 
put  in  one  thing  and  some  in  other 
things.  This  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
studied  out  by  the  individual  farmer. 

Rock  heaps  such  as  I  have  often  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  field  are  a  nuisance 
and  very  unsightly. "  The  ground  is  un- 
profitable where  they  are.  and  the  rocks, 
are  doing  no  one  any  good.  If  some  un- 
sightly hollow  or  mud  hole  is  filled  with 
them,  then  there  are  two  pieces  of  ground 
that  are  capable  of  becoming  profitable. 

A  scraggly  apple  tree  is  in  a  sense  a 
waste  place,  for  of  what  profit  are  those 
dead  limbs  and  suckers?  How  much 
better  a  well-trimmed  tree  looks.  The 
fruit  is  much  better,  therefore  more 
profitable.  Who  is  there  that  likes  the 
small,  hard,  wormy  apple,  when  with  a 
little  cutting  away  of  the  useless  wood 
large  fruit  can  be  had? 

A  clean  yard  will  create  a  disgust  for 
a  dirty  or  a  cluttered-up  one. 

A  well-kept  lawn  or  garden  shows 
energy  and  thrift,  while  weeds  or  any- 
thing that  in  any  way  disfigures  garden, 
field  or  even  the  small  corner  shows  a 
lack  of  thought  and  a  good  deal  of  shift- 
lessness. 

How  slovenly  it  looks  to  see  bushes 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  a  bunch  of 
bushes  here  and  there  in  the  field !  There 
is  no  profit  in  them. 

Such  farms  can  be  improved,  so  that 
from  being  able  to  produce  little  else 
but  weeds,  they  will  raise  the  largest 
and  best  of  crops. 

We  may  see  from  this  that  the  weeds 
in  the  garden  corner  very  clearly  con- 
vince others  that  there  are  weeds  in  our 
mind  and  education. 

The  idle  months  of  winter  and  spring 
are  an  ideaL.  time  to  look  after  such 
things,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  time  spent 
in  cleaning  up  such  places  will  be  time 
spent  very  profitable.    R.  B.  Rushing. 


Do  you  want  a  fine 
farm  for  little  money 

— a  farm  that  is  bigger  than  you  can  afford  to 
own  where  you  live  now? 

— a  farm  that  will  grow  bigger  crops  than  you 

can  grow  on  your  present  farm? 

— a  farm  that  will  make  you  a  good  living  and 

leave  you  some  profit  besides? 

— a  farm  that  will  grow  more  valuable  each  year? 

You  can  get  such  a  farm 

in  the  Southwest 

along   the  Cotton  Belt  Route  in  Southeast 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
Some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  Southwest  lies 
along  this  line.   It  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms 
for  So  to  $25  an  acre. 

The  low  rates  offered  by  the  Cotton  Belt  each 
month  would  make  a  trip  of  investigation  very 
cheap  and  profitable. 

Do  you  want  to  know  more 
about  this  land?  Write  me  tor 
free  copies  of  "beautifully  illus- 
trated books  about  this  great 
country.  It  will  pay  you  to 
res*  them.  Write  today. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME, 
Gen.  Pan.  aaa  Ticket  Arent, 
1 571  Pierce  Bldf .,     St.  Lou,  Mo. 


nine  green 
or  VIRGINIA 

Where  the  summers  are  long  and  delight- 
ful ;  where  the  wintersare  short  and  mild. 
Here  you  can  grow  splendid  crops  at 
small  cost.  Rich  soil,  abundant  water, 
excellent  markets  and  good  neighbors. 
Desirable  Farms  can  be  secured  for 

$10  PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

along  the  N.  &  W.  Ry.  Full  information 
and  valuable  booklet  upon  request 

F.  H.  LaBAUME. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
Ncrfolk  &  Western  Railway. 
Box  M  F.  ROANOKE,  VA. 


(0  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

ft  ship  on  approval,  witboni  i  c.ot 
ceij^it,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
FAX  A  CENT  If  jot  an  not  auiiaad 


:  yem  i 

aftar  uiinc  the  bicycle  10  dart. 

DO  NOT  BUY£&££&S£ 

a.  any  price  until  you  recelT*  our  lata** 

art  catalogs  iii^itr-tinc  •twj  kiodoc 
bicycle,  and  hava  learned  oar  unheard  of 
price*  and  marvelous  new  offer*. 

flUE  PENT  it  it  «IU  coat  yoa  Id 
URb  Vlill  I  write  a  portal  and  eTery- 
thinr  will  be  lent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail  Too  will  get  much  valuable  In- 
formation. Do  not  wait, writeit now. 
TIKES.  Coaater-Brakei.  Built- 
mp- Wheel!  and  all  anndxiee  at  r\a\f  utuai  price*. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO*  Oept  H-S3  CHICAGO 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

I  Soon  save  their  cost-  Makeevery  wagona  sprlngi 
■  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,! 
I  bring  more  money*  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 
I  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  729  ITU  St.*  Badae,  wle,  I 


Free  Trial  To  You 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS 

Oranges,  figs,  pecans,  vegetables  and  staple  crops  pay 
1100  to  $500  ao  acre.  Our  land  is  located  where  the  tem- 
perature ranges  between  56  and  80  degrees  above  zero 
the  year  around.  This  land  is  high,  perfectly  drained, 
pure  water,  half  hour  from  city  (79,000  pop.)  and  near 
to  gulf.  Ideal  place  for  home,  health,  profit.  Low 
price,  easy  terms,  attracting  desirable  class  of  settler*. 
Free  booklet. 

IHV1NGTON  LAND  CO.,  949.  153  La  Salle  St. .  CHICAGO 


WANTED- 


If  you  desire  to  sell  property  which  you  own  in 
the  0.  S.  or  Can-  rz  A  D  M  town  P'ope^tv 
ada.  such  as  a  ■  « a*  ITI  or  a  business, 
write  at  once  for  our  new  successful  plan  of 
selling  direct,  without  commissions.  If  you 
not  to  buy  desirable  property,  writ*  for  our  magazine 
which  contains  choice  opportunities  all  over  the  country, 
for  sale  direct  by  the  owner  with  no  commission  added. 

BUY  |  Imcritan  Inrestment  Association  A  SELL 

JUih  Ai.  *>.,  IlnnrapolUs  Minn •  _!^___^_ 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
I —  Making  Men  Rich!—] 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes- 
see farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta- 
loupes. Cabbage.  Tomatoes.  String  Beans. 
Green  Corn.  etc..  also  Horses.  Cattle.8heep.Swi  tie. 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  lor  Free 
Literature.  Til  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  thew 
splendid  farms  for  JS  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quickly) 
lLr.8»lth,Traf.«rr.S.C.»8C.UBy.D»pl.S,»aalirlU»,Tf«. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE   CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

K.  B.  CHAKFI-N  *  CO.,  Ine.,  Blrnmond.  Va. 
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Let  Your  Crops  Pay  For 

Your  Home  In 
Sunny  Southern  Alberta 

V 

On  Our  New  Guaranteed  Crop-Payment  Plan 


CHECK  THE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


YOU'LL  be  interested  to  investigate  this  splendid  new  opportun- 
A    ity  if  you  just  write  for  one  or  more  of  these  books  and  the 
facts  about  our  new  Crop-Payment  Partnership  Plan,  on  which  you 
can  obtain  a  splendid  home  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta. 


Become  an  "Alberta  Home-Maker"  like 
this  man  from  the  States  who  writes  us  No- 
vember 7th  from  Pendleton,  Oregon — "After 
an  honest  and  searching  investigation  of 
conditions  in  Alberta,  I  know  that  you  have 
the  best  land  proposition  on  the  American 
Continent — I  have  been  in  Oklahoma,  North- 
ern Texas  and  Eastern  Oregon,  and  I  believe 
I  have  laid  the  foundation  for  an  indepen- 
dent fortune  for  my  family  in  this  section  of 
land  (in  Alberta)." 

We  want  you  to  read  the  facts  about  this 
wonderful  country,  and  when  you  do  we  hope 
that  you  will  decide  to  become  practically 

A  Partner  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  Your  Fortune  is  Made 

That's  what  you  can  do.  That's  what 
thousands  of  others  are  doing.  Let  us  send 
you  the  copies  of  the  letters  from  people  who 
are  now  making  homes  in  Sunny  Southern 
Alberta — people  who  have  come  with  their 
families  from  such  states  as  Illinois — Iowa — 
Missouri  —  Idaho  —  Oregon  —  Oklahoma  — 
Texas,  and,  in  fact,  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  to  join  us,  and  who,  with  our  help,  . 
are  making  splendid  homes  for  themselves 
in  this  wonderful  country. 


We  own  and  are  offering  over  15,000  farms — 
over  3,000,000  acres  of  the  finest  farm  land  on  the 
Continent,  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta. 

This  land  produces  abundantly  all  the  cereals  and  cultivated  grasses  and 
alfalfa.    It  is  unequaled  also  in  the  production  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.    It  is  an  ideal  place  for  raising  live  stock,  and  for  dairy  farming, 
because  of  the  rich,  luscious  grasses,  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water, 
and  the  ease  with  which  forage  crops  are  grown.    This  is  not  a  new  and 
unknown  country,  but  is  being  rapidly  settled  with  the  best  classes  of  people 
■—splendid  towns,  good  schools,  churches,  markets,  etc.,  and  ample  transpor- 
tation facilities  through  the  entire  section. 

We  Help  You  Every  Way  Possible  to  Make 
Your  Home-Building  Successful 
from  the  Start 

You  will  find  here  a  land  of  almost  continuous  sunshine  the  year  around, 
with  a  splendid,  permanent  water  supply,  and  as  one  man  says  in  writing 
about  his  place,  "Crops  being  harvested  in  delightful  fall  weather,  roads  in 
good  condition  late  in  the  fall,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  fat  and  sleek  from  the 
excellent  native  grass  which  covers  the  entire  country." 

The  soil  is  such  that  it  will  produce  heavy  crops  continuously,  and  the 
mild  winds  which  sweep  eastward  through  the  mountain  passes  west  of  this 
Famous  BoW  River  Valley  Reservation  melt  away  the  snowfall  two  or 
three  times  during  the  winter  months,  making  this  the  most  delightful  season 
of  the  year. 


Which  of 
These  5  Free  Books  Telling  About 
Our  Home-Making  Plan  in  Sunny 
Southern  Alberta  do  Yen  Want? 

With  the  books  you  select  we  will  send  you 
full  information,  low  prices,  description  of  the 
land,  all  the  facts  about  our  guaranteed  crop- 
payment  plan,  and  show  you  how  you  will 
practically  be  a  partner  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  in  building  up  your  own 
fortune  in'this  county. 

No.  1— "FACTS"— This  book  is  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  information  on  mixed  farming,  in- 
cluding live  stock,  dairying,  etc.,  in  Sunny- 
Southern  Alberta.  It  also  includes  complete 
details  about  our  crop-payment  plan. 

No.  2— "STAFF  OF  LIFE" — This  is  the  story  of 
the  wonderful  winter  wheat  \production  in 
Sunny  Southern  Alberta,  which  you  will  find 
most  interesting  and  profitable  to  read. 

No.  3 -"PUBLIC  OPINION"  —  This  book  in- 
cludes letters  from  present  home-owners  and 
home-makers  in  the  Bow  River  Valley  in 
Sunny  Southern  Alberta.  You  will  find  it  most 
interesting  and  profitable  reading.  It  contains 
facts  which  every  man  ought  o  consider  both 
before  and  after  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  take 


advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
No.  4— "STARTING  A  FARM" — This  book  shows  the  advantages  that  a 
farm  in  the  Bow  River  Valley  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta  offers  to  the  city 
man  as  a  place  to  raise  his  family  and  to  make  an  independent  fortune.  It 
contains  the  facts  regarding  the  actual  cost  of  starting  a  farm,  and  gives 
you  a  very  accurate  idea  of  just  how  you  can  proceed  at  once,  or  in  the 
near  future,  to  get  one  of  these  farms  for  your  own. 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY" — This  book  tells  the  story  of  the  unequaled  facilities  presented  in 

Here  live-stock  feeding  and  dairy 


'  No.  5 

Southern  Alberta  for  the  development  of  the  ideal  diversified  farm 
production  on  the  rich  alfalfa  meadows  Is  shown  to  lead  to  certain  success 


The 
Alberta 
Home-Make? 


COME  TO  CANADA 

You,  or  any  man  who  secures  a  home  in  this  favored  locality  now  will,  like  the 
pioneer  farmers  in  the  States,  become  absolutely  independent  in  a  few  years. 

On  this  new  Partnership  Plan  of  ours — in  order  to  do  everything  possible  and 
encourage  the  better  class  of  settlers  to  come  here  and  make  homes — we  maintain 
pure  bred  male  stock  which  is  at  the  service  of  farmers  on  these  lands — Free 
of  charge. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  come  and  take  up  your  land  at  once,  we  will  make  a 
proposition  to  you,  at  present  low  prices,  by  which  you  can  secure  the  land  you 
want  and  then  come  later.  We  will  make  a  very  reasonable  arrangement,  and 
contract  to  break,  cultivate  and  seed  such  parts  of  your  lands  as  you  wish,  and 
start  the  crops,  so  that  by  the  time  you  wish  to  come  here,  your  crop  will  be 
ready  to  be  harvested  so  that  you  get  the  profits. 

On  our  new  Crop-Payment  Partnership  Plan  you  are  given  a  long  time  to  pay 
for  your  land  out  of  a  share  of  the  profits  that  you  get  from  the  crops.  Our 
agreement  means  just  what  it  says — "No  Crops — No  Pay."  It  means  just  what 
it  says  in  protecting  you  against  any  possible  bad  luck  with  your  crops  while  you 
are  paying  for  your  home.  We  know  that  crops  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta  are 
as  certain  and  sure  and  profitable  as  it  is  possible  for  crops  to  be  in  any  part  of 
the  world  so  we  are  willing  to.  say  this  to  you  and  make  our  agreement  with  you 
based  on  the  no  crop — no  payment  plan  for  each  season. 

You  will  not  find  it  possible  to  secure  home  farms  in  any  other  section  in  the  world 
on  such  liberal  terms  as  we  will  make  with  you  for  such  high  grade  lands  that  are 
becoming  so  rapidly  very  much  more  valuable  from  season  to  season.  This  is  the 
country  where  you  do  not  have  to  work  so  hard  to  get  the  best  results  and  to  make 
your  home  comfortable  or  to  own  your  place  quickly. 

It  is  a  country  for  workers,  not  dreamers — a  country  to  which  the  youth  of  the 
world  is  traveling  in  search  of  fortune — a  country  to  which  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  families  are  coming  with  the  certainty  of  future  happiness  and  independence.  We 
want  you  to  read  about  this  wonderful  country  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta  and  decide 
for  yourself  in  advance  whether  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  prices  and 
splendid  opportunities  to  select  choice  places  in  this  country  now. 

You  will  find  in  the  honest,  enthusiastic,  straight-forward  statements  of  hundreds  of 
settlers  up  here  now,  the  welcome  words  of  the  neighbor — "come  on  along  with  me." 

No  matter  where  you  live  now  you  can't  afford  to  delay  investigating  this  remark- 
able offer  of  farm  lands  where  the  richest  harvests  in  America  have  been  grown  this  year. 

We  will  make  better  prices  for  you  on  this  splendid  land  than  you  can  get  on  land 
of  anywhere  near  this  value  in  any  part  of  America  and  we  will  make  the  terms  on  pur 
Partnership  Crop-Payment  Plan  so  reasonable  that  you  cannot  afford  not  to  come  here. 

We  want  you  and  your  family  and  all  good  people  to  come  here — it  is  the  good 
home-makers,  the  good  citizens,  the  good  farmers  that  we  want — not  their  money,  not 
to  sell  off  our  lands,  but  to  get  you  here  so  that  you'll  be  doing  your  share  in  the  up- 
building of  this  rich  valley  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta.  We  want  you  to  make  your 
big  share  in  the  profits  of  this  great  movement  and  in  the  advanced  values  of  these 
lands.  So  write  us  for  the  books  illustrated  above  and  send  us  your  name  and  address 
to-day  and  let  us  explain  to  you  our  new  Crop-Payment  Partnership  Plan.  Address 

J.  S.  Dennis,  Asst.  to  2nd  Vice-President 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Colonization  Dept.,  244  9th  Ave.  West,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


iSt..  Kokomo.  Lai 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1909 


TRIPLE  ACTION  IS  THE  ONLY  REAL  SAFETY 

You  don 't  need  to' worry  about  it.  Yon  don 't  need  to  wonder 
whether  the  '-'safety  mechanism"  is  going  to  work  or  not.  The 

TRIPLE  ACTION 


Sflfety  Foliceifepjyer 

Insures  Absolute 

The  third  or  safety'  action  is  so  pfainl 
a  safety  action  that  a  blind  mas  can 
it  and  know  it  when  he  feels.   It  isn 
an-added-on  mechanism.    It's  the  ac 
tion  of  the  revolver  that  secures  safety 
positive,  perfect  safety  ail  the  time 


THE 

% 

KIND  . 


//  shoots  when  you  want  it  to  shoot — 
quick  and  hard.  When  you  don 't  want 
it  to  shoot;  nothing  can  make  it. 

Tbi»  is  the  best  revolver  proposition 
on  the  market.  A  revolver  guaran- 
teed to  the  fullest  extent.  Sent; 
charges  prepaid,  to  any  address,  upon 
receipt  of  price.  If  there's  a  dealer'  in 
your  locality,  ask  him  to  show  it  to  you. 

THE  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN 
91  CHESTNUT  STREET 


gives  J/J  stroll*,'  firm 
'  hand Jwd.  JAP**  fe»- 

larly~rcr"TSe  revolver 
enthusiast.  32  and  38 
cal.,  4-inch  barrel. 
Blued  Finish,  $10.00. 
Our  1909  Gun  Guide 

Sent  Free. 
This  catalog  gives 
many  bargains  in  high- 
grade,  low-price  fire- 
arms, and  much  infor- 
mation regarding  the 
■election,  care  and  use 
of  arms.  Send  for  it 
now. 

ARMS  CO. 

NORWICH.  CONN. 


LARGEST  VEHICLE  MAKERS  I  23  T  H  E  WORLD 


THE  ETDDEBAKEB  HIST  COVERS  101  ACRES 


Buggies 

Best 
To  Buy 


Everybody  knows  that  the  name  Studebaker  on  a  buggy  or  a  farm 
wagon,  or  a  set  of  harness,  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  Superior  Quality 
Long  Service  and  Absolute  Satisfaction,    That's  the  best  sort  of  Econ- 
omy—it means  a  saving  of  money  to  you.    Why  then  run  any  risk  with 
"cheap"  makes? 

See  the  Studebaker  Dealer 

Let  him  show  you  how  a  Studebaker  Buggy  is  made — its  splendid  con- 
struction, style  and  finish,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  the  purchase  of  a 
Studebaker  Buggy  means  Economy  for  you.  If  you  don't  know  a  Stude- 
baker Dealer,  let  us  send  you  his  name. 

Mention  this  paper  and  send  us  two  cents  in  postage 
and  we  will  mail  you  FREE  Studebaker  1909  Farmer's 
Almanac,  containing  "In  Oklahoma,"  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady's  inspiring  story  of  pioneer  days. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


Two  Sacred  Resurrection  Plants'Almost  Free.  (The  Rose  of  jencho. . 


Sacred  Resurrection  Plant  (Rose  of 
Jericho.)  These  rax*  and  curious  plants  grow 
and  stay  green  by  placing  them  in  water. 
When  taken  out  of  water  they  dry  and  curl  up 
and  go  to  sleep.  They  will  keep  In  this  state 
for  years.  Simply  place  the  whole  plaot  Into 
water ;  It  will  open  up  and  start  to  grow  In 
about  twenty  minutes.  We  will  send  Farm 
News,  the  biggest  litUe  paper  In  the  world  for 
the  farm  home,  on  trial  3  months  for  6  cents. 
Send  four  cents  to  -prepay  postage  and  ex- 
pense on  the.  plants,  and  6  cents  for  trial  sub- 
scription to  Farm  News,  10  cents  in  all. 


Either  ofier  separately  If  desired.      Address  FARM  SEWS,  226  Washington  St.,  Springfield,  O 


The  Battleship  Fleet 


All  These  for  Only 


Twenty  beautiful  pictures  in  colors,  of  our  great  fleet  just  returned\ 
from  its  trip  around  the  world;  a  splendid  map  of  the  world  showing] 
by  dotted  lines  the  exact  route  of  our  ships;  a  large  picture  of  the  entire! 
battleship  fleet  in  the  famous  "Gridiron"  formation — the  most  dangerous! 
maneuver  in  naval  warfare:  a  beautiful  child-painting  in  colors,  by/ 
Mary  Sigsbee  Ker,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sigsbee  of  the  navy;  and) 
twenty  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  (till  January,' 1910) — the  | 
greatest  and  best  of  all  farm  and  family  papers. 
Address    PARM    A  IN  D    FIRESIDE,    SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


— lesa  than  regular  price 
of  Fa  ft  a*  axd  FimcsiDi  alone 
—  prepaid,  if  you  send 
your  order  by  March  25th. 


PROF.  HOLDEN  S  BIG   CORN  BOOK  ALMOST  FREE 

A  B  C  of  Corp  Culture,  100  pages,  fully  illustrated,  original,  authorized,  copyrighted 
edIUon,  finely  printed  and  bound,  worth  dollars  to  every  man  raising  corn.  A.  I.  Boot,  the 
Bee  Man,  says:  "This  book  Is  as  large  as  some  of  the  50  cent  books.  If  every  corn  grower 
would  get  a  copy  and  read  It.  It  would  put  hundreds  of  dollars  of  profit  In  the  pockets  of 
thousands  of  people."  The  most  valuable  work  published  this  century,  for  the  farmer. 
All  about  corn  breeding,  corn  selection,  planting,  cultivating,  insects  and  remedies.  The 
greatest  authority  on  the  greatest  crop.  More  corn  and  more  profit  from  the  same  acreage 
and  the  same  labor.  The  new  corn  doctrine  In  a  nutshell.  To  introduce  we  will  send  Farm 
News,  the  biggest  Uttlc  paper  In  the  world  for  tbe  farm  home,  on  trial  3  months  for  6  cents. 
Send  6  cents  to  prepay  postage,  royalty  and  expense  on  the  Corn  Book,  and  6  cents  for  a 
trial  subscription  to  Farm  News  12  cents  In  all.    Either  offer  separately  If  desired. 

Address  FARM  NEWS,   227  Washington  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Are  Fathers  and  Mothers  on 
the  Farm  Selfish  ? 

In  the  November  10th  issue  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  a  correspondent^  "E," 
says  stick  to  the  farm.  That  sounds 
good  to  me,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  to 
whom  "E"  has  reference  ?  Is  it  the 
boys  who  were  raised  or  worked  their 
way  up  ori  the  farm,  or  is  it  the  old 
folks  who  have  driven  the  boys  from  the 
farm  ? 

When  the  boy  becomes  twenty-one 
years  of  age  it  is  reasonably  expected 
that  he  is  possessed  with  enough  intel- 
ligence to  expect  and  demand  satisfac- 
tory compensation  for  the  work  he 
performs.  He  has  been  working  all  these 
years,  and  all  he  has  received  for  his 
hard  labor  was  his  food  and  clothes.  Xow 
he  desires  a  change,  one  that  could  be 
easily  arranged  and  that  would  be  bene- 
ficial, morally,  physically  and  financially. 

But  the  old  "gent"  won't  come  across 
and  do  the  proper  thing;  he  has  an  idea 
lurking  in  that  old  weatherbeaten  frame 
of  his  that  the  boys  are  most  unreason- 
i  able  to  ask  or  even  desire  any  pay,  that 
they  should  still  remain  on  the  farm, 
and  work  right  on  from  starlight  in  the 
morning  till  after  dark  in  the  evening. 

I  have  heard  old  farmers  who  have 
boys  say  that  the  boys  want  too  much 
wages  and  that  they  can  get  help  cheaper. 
Is  that  so?  Who  do  they  get?  WTien 
the  boy  has  arrived  at  the  place  to  de- 
mand wages,  I  would  like  to  ask  where 
is  the  money  the  boy  helped  to  make 
for  the  old  folks?  The  boy  has  received 
very  little.  If  any  one  is  in  doubt,  let 
him  take  a  pencil  and  he  can  soon  figure 
up  what  expense  the  boy  has  been,  then 
put  a  fair  valuation  on  his  work,  and 
compare  notes,  and  he  will  ascertain  a 
very  large  profit  derived  through  the 
boys. 

Xow  if  the  old  folks  want  to  keep 
the  boys  at  home,  why  don"t  they  say 
to  them,  when  they  reach  their  majority, 
"My  son,  you  are  now  twenty-one,  and 
if  you  desire  to  remain  at  home  I  will 
give  you  an  interest  in  everything  pro- 
duced on  the  farm.    I  will  take  you  as 

j  a  partner,  I  will  help  you  all  I  can,  but 

I  you  are  to  take  the  lead." 

Now  that  puts  the  boy  to  thinking. 
He  knows  the  farm  is  well  stocked,  and 
he  won't  be  at  any  expense  whatever, 
and  I  am  satisfied  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  old  folks  would  wear  a 
broad  smile  and  the  boy  would  be  happy. 

But  instead,  the  old  folks  won't  take 
any  interest  in  the  boys,  won't  give  them 
any  chance,  consequently  the  boys  turn 

!  up  in  some  of  the  crowded  cities.  They 
know    that    they    must    take  whatever 

I  wages  they  can  get,  but  they  get  it  reg- 
ularly. Their  places  on"  the  farm  are 
tilled  by  some  irresponsible  floaters.  The 
old  folks  soon  find  out  their  mistake, 
but  they  won't  acknowledge  that  it  is 
their  fault  that  the  boys  are  not  at 
home. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  daughter. 
What  is  to  become  of  her?  She  can 
help  her  mother,  but  she  wants  some- 
thing else  to  take  up  her  leisure  mo- 
ments, something  she  can  take  an  interest 
in  and  look  forward  to  and  at  the  same 
time-  be  profitable  financially.  Why  not 
let  her  take  the  dairy,  the  garden  or  the 
poultry?  Let  her  do -the  hiring  of  help, 
and  manage  things  to  suit  herself.  You 
will  find  that  she  will  do  things  in  a 
thorough,  businesslike  manner.  Allow 
her  ground  for  a  truck  patch.  If  she 
prefers  it,  let  her  do  the  selling.  On 
nearly  every  farm  there  is  land  enough 
not  used  to  comfortably  keep  a  good- 
sized  family. 

Look  at  the  farms  that  are  for  sale. 
Why  is  it  thus?  Simply  because  the  old 
folks  wanted  all  and  everything  that 
came  their  way,  and  they  usually  got  it, 

tOO.  W.  T.  BfRDETTE. 


I  Am  the  Paint  Man 


Write  Me  For  My  Mew  Paint  BOOK 

—I  also  send  Color  Cards  to  Select  From 


Two  Full  Gallon*  Free  to  Try       You  Pay  Mo  Froloht  to  7>jr  My  Paint 


fit.  Louit,  Mo. 


HAVE  a  new  way  of 
manufacturing  and 
selling   house  paint 
that's  unique— that's  better. 
Before  my  plan.  Paint  was 
sold  In  two  ways— either 
ready-made — or  mixed 
by  a  local  painter. 

Both  these  ways  are 
at  fault. 

Ready-made  Faint 
settles)  bard  In  cans— 
and  mineral  pigments  and  chem- 
ical acting  driers  Id  ready-made 
_Jnt  eat  tbe  life  out  of  Linseed  Oil— 
which  Is  tbe  LIFE  of  all  paint.  Falnter- 
.©  Paint  can  never  be  properly  made 


by  a  painter— because  of  lack  of  heavy  mixing 
and  grinding  machinery.  My  Paint  Is  raady  to 
use— but  not  ready-mad*.  My  Paint  Is  made  to 
order  -  after  the  order  Is  received—  packed  In  her- 
metically sealed  cans— (extra  slse  to  insure  a  fall 
gallon)  and  dated  tbe  day  the  Paint  is  made. 

Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  pure,  freah  paint  Ingredients 
are  used  In  my  Paint.  8uch  materials  found  at 
local  stores,  are  usually  adulterated. 

1  sell  my  Paint  direct  from  factory  to  user— at  very 
low  factory  prices. 

I  pay  freight  on  six-gallon  orders  or  over. 

When  the  order  of  six  gallons  or  over  Is  recel  vedL 
use  two  full  gallons  to  test  It— and  if  you  are  not 

Krfectly  ea«iafl*d.ln  every  particular,  return  the 
Luce  of  the  order  to  me— and  the  two  gallons 


you  have  used  shan't  coet  you  a  penny. 

No  other  paintmaker  offers  such  a  liberal  proposi- 
tion. I  make  three  brands  of  Paint  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  my  Immense  trade. 

Mystrlctly  Pure  All  White  Lead  Paint  Is  absolutely 
the  best  paint  In  tbe  world.  My  10-60  Brand  Zinc  and 
Lead  Paint  Is  the  beet  paint  In  its  class  on  the  market. 
My  Durability  Paint  has  an  Immense  sale  everywhere, 
and  Is  sold  under  five-year  Iron-clad  guarantee.  The 
Purity  of  my  Paint  is  guaranteed  under  a  forfeit  of 
•100.00  In  gold.  Bend  formy beautiful  PalntBookand 
Big  Color  Cards  to  select  from— beft  Book— largeat  ' 
Cards  ever  published.  They  are  FREE.  With  the  M 
Paint  Book  I  send  Free  Book  of  all  kinds  of 
Painters'  Supplies,  sold  at  Dlr*ci-to~You 
Price*.  WrlteTODAY.  My  plan  insures 
satisfaction  and  lowest  prices. 


O.  £.  CHASE,  THE  PA/HTM  AM,        Dept.    19,       ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Is  Land  Planted  to  Trees  Land 
Wasted  ? 

A  farmer  in  Indiana  writes  me  that 
when  he  bought  the  farm  he  lives 
on,  twenty-four  years  ago,  there  was  a 
large  body  of  heavy  timber  -adjoining 
it  on  the  west  and  north,  and  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  his  house  and  other 
buildings,  and  it  protected  them  from  the 
biting  winds  that  come  from  those  quar- 
ters. Recently  all  this  timber  has  been 
cut  down,  and  now  he  is  exposed  to  the 
winds  that  have  a  clear  sweep  for  miles. 
He  wants  to  know  if  I  can  tell  him 
where  he  can  buy  a  good,  clear  farm 
with  woods  adjoining  it  on  the  west  and 
north. 

I  cannot,  but  I  can  tell  him  what  he 
should  have  done  when  he  saw  those 
woods  were  being  cut  down.  He  should 
have  begun  planting  trees,  a  heavy  belt, 
along  the  north  and  west  sides  of  his 
farm,  especially  where  the  buildings,  are. 
By  the  time  the  woods  were  removed 
he  would  have  had  protection  of  his 
own.  This  would  be  far  more  satisfac- 
tory than  selling  a  farm  he  knows  thor- 
oughly and  buying  one  he  knows  nothing 
about.  He  should  begin  the  coming 
spring  to  plant  a  good  shelter  belt  of 
rapid-growing  trees,  and  to  give  it  the 
best  care,  so  that  he  will  get  the  benefit 
of  it  quickly.  He  should  not  plant  a 
niggardly  little  strip  or  two  or  three 
rows,  but  should  make  it  wide.  He 
should  plant  the  most  rapid-growing 
trees  on  the  outside  and  the  most  useful 
for  wood  or  fruit  inside.  He  should 
plant  some  cedars  and  arbor-vitae  for 
variety,  and  make  a  belt  that  will  effec- 
tively break  the  winds  that  now  -sweep 
the  farm  and  yards,  and  restore  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  before  the 
woods  were  cut  away. 

If  I  had  only  ten  acres,  and  it  was 
exposed  to  the  sweeping  winds,  I  would 
use  at  least  one  acre  for  a  shelter  belt. 
If  I  had  a  hundred  acres,  I  would  plant 
a  belt  that  would  be  worthy  of  the 
name  and  would  be  effective.  Many 
farmers  think  that  land  planted  to  trees 
is  land  wasted.  This  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. Aside  from  its  value  as  a  shelter 
belt,  which  many  who  have  good  ones 
place  at  high  figures,  the  yield  of  wood 
for  posts  and  building  often  amounts  in 
one  year  to  two  to  five  times  the  value 
of  the  grain  crop  on  any  other  like 
quantity  of  land  on  the  farm. 

I  have  noted  the  rapid  decrease  of  the 
natural  timber  in  this  and  other  states 
for  twenty  years  and  have  time  and 
again  urged  farmers  to  plant  forest  trees 
for  their  own  use.  A  few  days  ago  1 
received  a  letter  from  a  farmer  who 
said  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  first 
read  one  of  my  articles  urging  the 
planting  of  groves  and  windbreaks  by 
farmers.  He  said  he  thought  there  was 
little  necessity  for  it  at  that  time  be- 
cause there  seemed  to  be  so  much  natural 
growth.  But  the  following  year  he  saw 
three  large  tracts  of  fine  oak  woods  sold 
to  parties  who  cut  and  shipped  away 
every  good  tree.  This  convinced  him 
k  was  time  to  begin  planting.  He  im-^ 
mediately  planted  ten  thousand  ash." 
hardy  catalpa,  walnut  and  other  varieties 
of  trees  on  a  piece  of  rather  rough  land 
he  had.  His  neighbors  laughed  and 
poked  all  sorts  of  furj  at  him.  He  says, 
"I  have  since  sold  those  neighbors  or 
their  successors  all  the  fence  posts  they 
can  afford  to  buy  at  prices  that  made 
them  wince.  I  said  to  them  when  they 
kicked  about  the. price,  Why  didn't  you 
plant  when  I  did?'  And  all  of  them 
say  that  they  did  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  the  natural  timber  would 
disappear  as  quickly  as  it  did.  Ten  years 
ago  I  began  planting  about  a  thousand 
trees  a  year,  and  I  have  the  only  timber 
in  this  locality  that  is  large  enough  lo 
cut.  But  many  are  planting  now.  If  I 
had  my  life  to  live  again  I  would  buy  a 
thousand  acres  of  the  rough  timber  land 
that  has  not  "been  entirely  stripped  of  -all 
native  growth  and  reforest  it  with  ca- 
talpa, ash,  w'alnut,  oak,  maple,  cedar  and 
cottonwood,  and  when  I  became  well 
advanced  in  years  it  would  yield  me  an 
income  that  would  make  me  feel  mighty 
comfortable." 

It  will  pay  farmers  anywhere  to  plant 
a  grove  of  trees  that  will  nlake  good 
fence  posts  and  building  timber.  By  the 
time  it  is  ready  to  supply  posts  they  will 
be  needing  them  badly.  I  hope  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West  will  plant 
a  billion  trees  the  coining  spring. 

Fred  Grundy. 

A  pony  is  the  "prince  of  pets"  for 
children.  Nothing  else  will  give  a  boy 
or  girl  so  much  healthful  pleasure  or 
teach  so  much  self-control.  See  our 
^pi       ~—  -«  on  page  26. 
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Why  stick  to 
wooden  gates  that  are 
short  lived,  let  breach?  stock 
through,  and  are  always  trouble- 
some,  when  yon  can  bay 

Cyclone  Farm 
Gates 

for  less  money?  They  will  outwear 
a  dozen  wooden  sates,  tarn  the 
strongest  ball  and  never  need  re- 
pairs. Made  of  high  carbon  struc- 
tural steel  tubing  and  heavy  gal- 
vanized wire — will  not  sag — will 
not  rust— will  not  warp — will  not 
bind,  stick  or  rot.  No  wire  mesh 
below  frame  for  hogs  to  posh 
under — can  be  raised  to  pass 
sheep  and  hogs  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  back  larger 
stock.  Easy  to  raise  or  lower — 
light  enough  for  the  women 
folk  to  handle.    Always  in 
working1  order — no  springs 
or  other  makeshift  parte  to 
weaken  and  get  on  t  of  whack. 
Made  all  heights  and  open- 
ings—light on  the  posts- 
hinges  adjustable.  Strong- 
est, most  rigid  and  dur- 
able gates  made.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed  or 
your  money  back.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 
Dept.  109       Waukeftn,  111. 


The  "Jubilee  Year" 


Page  Fence 

A  Quarter-Century 
of  Unparalleled  Success 


Page  yence  Is  the  Pioneer— the 
oldest  woven  wire  fence  on  the 
market.   Twenty-five  years  of  test  prove  the  supremacy 
I  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  in  tensile  strength,  elastic* 
|  ity,  durability  and  economy.     Over  800,000  farmers, 
stockmen,  dairymen  and  ponltrymen  nse  and  praise  it. 
The  Government  uses  Pago  Fence  as  the  highest  stand- 
I  ard  of  quality.    The  first  Page  Fence  sold  is  still  in 
service — never  has  needed  repairs.    The  Page  Fence 
we  are  selling  today  is  vastly  better.    It  it  a  genuine 
High-Carbon,  Basic  Open-Hearth,  Steel  Wire  Fence. 
Money  cannot  buy  better.    Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
"Jubilee  Edition"  of  the  Page  Catalog.  ft 

,  Pace  Woren  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  654  Adrian,  Mich. 


SV$*skt0^^  \  The  only  abso" 

>  lutely  successful 
single  strand  barb  wire  ever  made. 
M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  Saves  50% 
We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Field,  Hog. 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  in  the  country .  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

OOKAUB  FENCE  CO.,  -   OeKALB,  ILL. 

Southwestern  Office  and  Warehouse.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IS  Cents  a  Rod 


For  a  22-Inch  Hog  Fence ;  1 6e  for 
ad-inch;  190  for  Si-Inch;  22  l-2e 
for  84-lnch;  87c  for  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  37c  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Writeforlttoday. 

KfTSELMAN  BROS., 

BOX  272,       MUNCIE,  INO. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 
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We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  FENCE.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers'  prices.  No 
agents.  Our  catalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.,  971  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


SUPERIQRwireFENCE 


is  easy  to  erect  and  Is  always  firm  s 
and  substantial.    Made  from  heavy 

gauge,  high  carbon  coiled  spring  steel, 
bound  together  with  the  Superior  Lock* 
Cheapest  and  most  durable  fence  In  ex- 
istence.  Prices  low.    Terms  easy. 
Write  for  Free  catalog. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  N.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FENCE  S£S£2? 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  a  1 1  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  30  Winchester.  Indiana. 

WRITE  FOR  BEST  BUGGY  OFFER 

in  America,  on  famous  Columbus  Bug- 
gies— at  prices  that  save  you  big  money. 
Lowest  factory  prices  offered  by  anyone, 
shipped  on  one  month's  approval,  2 
years'  guarantee.  Get  new  free  catalog. 

Colnmbns  Carriage  &  Harness  Co* 
Station  C8  Colnmhns,  O. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  AND  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining:  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
ohurches,  cemeteries. 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 
Box  (>65  Decatur,  Ind. 


F 


ENCE  13c  Up  Per  Rd, 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  We 
sell  direct, you  get  all  dealers'and  jobbers' 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Fence 
&  Mfg.  Co..   Dept.  D.  Cleveland.  O. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

5fi*>  DESIGNS,  AI*L  STEEL. 

Handsome  —  cheaper  than 
wood— more  durable.  Special 
priceB  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  until 
you  get  oar  free  catalogue.' 
Eokomo  Fence  Machine  Co., 
49?  North  St.,  Kokomo.  Ind. 


Farm  Notes 


The  Farm  Commission 

Much  has  been  written  in  Farm  ami 
Fireside  for  and  against  "The  Farm 
Commission,"  which  I  have  care- 
fully read  and  thought  over,,  but  when  I 
read  Mr.  Lewis'  opinion  on  this  subject,  I 
said  way  down  deep,  "Them's  my  senti- 
ments, too,"  and  the  longer  I  consider 
it,  the  deeper  those  sentiments  go. 

Several  years  ago,  while  following  a 
profession,  I  bought  a  small  farm,  and 
as  soon  as  I  got  the  payments  going  the 
right  way  I  left  the  profession  and  came 
to  the  farm.  A  struggle  it  was  at  first, 
but  with  careful  living  and  "Old  Biddie" 
I  have  come  out  on,  top. 

The  following  are  some  observations 
I  have  taken  of  my  benighted  neighbors. 

In  sanitary  conditions,  as  a  rule  they 
are  up  with  or  ahead  of  their  city 
cousins. 

Food!  I  want  to  tell  some  of  the 
things  not  found  on  the  farmer's  table  :\ 

Jams    and   jellies    artificially    flavored  / 
and    colored    with   a    synthetic   dye   or  \ 
cochineal.     About  eighty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  jellies'  and  jams  on  the  market 
are  impure. 

Catchups  made  from  the  refuse  of  can- 
ning factories.  When  fermented  they 
are  treated  with  salicylic  or  benzoic  acid. 
Less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  catch- 
ups on  the  market  are  pure. 

Milk  plus  water.  Cream  made  of  wat- 
ered milk  and  annatto  or  caramel. 

Butter  made  from  oleo  oil  and  carrot 
juice.  Enough  for  food.  You  know  too 
well  what  is  found  on  the  farmer's  table. 

For  conveniences  there  are  the  tele- 
phone, furnace,  mail  at  the  door,  and  our 
little  city,  four  miles  away,  is  running 
electric  lines  in  most  every  direction 
which  give  to  the  farmer  heat,  light  and 
power.  To  be  sure,  the  electric  stove 
is  not  being  used  very  extensively,  but 
electric  light  and  power  are  being  intro- 
duced all  the  time. 

There  are  the  thriving  church  and  Sun- 
day school.  For  entertainments  our  day 
school  and  Sunday  school  are  up  to  date.. 

Social  gatherings  are  enlivened  with 
good  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  hav- 
ing a  good  orchestra  composed  of  country 
people. 

Some  things  these  friends  of  mine  do 
want  and  need  are :    First,  a  tariff  which 
will  enable  us  to  buy  our  machinery  as 
cheaply  as  the  Russian  farmer  can  buy 
the  same  brand ;  second,  a  parcels  post ; 
third,    our    bank    deposits    guaranteed ; 
!  fourth,  Lakes  -  to  -  the  -  Gulf  deep-water 
I  way.    This  last  mentioned  lies  very  close 
i  to  the  heart  of  the  Illinois  farmer.  A 
!  commission  with  that  task,  and  that  task 
|  only,  would  have  received  our  heartiest 
applause. 

Illinois.  N.  R.  Hicks. 


IN  THE  BACK  OFFICE 


The  best  word  in  the  American  lan- 
guage, next  to  "love,"  is  "sand,"  and 
"sand"  is  essentially  an  American  word. 

If  anybody  thinks  the  country  is  in  a 
bad  way,  if  the  future  looks  uncertain 
and  forbidding  to  him,  let  him  get  a 
mental  grasp  on  this  word  "sand"  and 
all  it  stands  for. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  uni- 
versally the  people  of  this  United  States 
display  this  quality  of  "sand?"  It  may 
be  in  war  or  it  may  be  in  peace.  It  may 
be  in  action  or  it  may  be  in  patient  wait- 
ing. You  probably  draw  on  your  "sand" 
a  dozen  times  a  year  to  help  you 
over  the  rough  places — the  freshets,  the 
droughts,  the  blights,  the  epidemics. 

We  have  the  same  test  of  fire  in  the 
publishing  business.  It  takes  "sand,"  for 
instance,  to  turn  your  back  on  an  adver- 
tising contract  which  amounts  to  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  because  you  can't  and 
won't  agree  to  give  this  advertiser  a 
"send-off"  in  your  reading  columns.  We 
have  always  considered  these  "free  read- 
ing notices,"  as  they  are  called,  an  impo- 
sition on  the  subscriber,  and  have 
therefore  excluded  them.  What  respect 
for  a  paper  can  its  readers  have,  what 
weight  does  it  carry  with  these  readers, 
when  it  comes  out  one  month  with  the 
statement  in  its  editorial  columns  that 
"Jones  makes  the  best  plowshares,"  and 
the  next  month  says,  "Smith  makes  the 
best  plowshares,"  or  words  to  that  effect? 

Most  advertisers,  thank  goodness,  are 
now  wise  enough  and  broadgaged  enough 
to  realize  the  emptiness  of  such  state- 
ments, and  would- rather  stand  on  their 
own  feet  in  the  advertising  columns  and 
know  that  the  other  fellow  has  got  to  do 
the  same. 


Roofing 


11*1: 


Backedbya 

SurettrBondj 

Hereafter  every  roll  of  Congo  Roofing 
which  we  sell  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  Bond  of  the  National  Surety  Co., 
guaranteeing  the  durability  of  Congo 
Roofing. 

Our  3-pIy  grade  is  guaranteed  for 
ten  years  and  provides  that  if  the 
roofing  fails  to  give  satisfactory  service 
during  that  period,  you  are  entitled 
to  a  complete  new  roof  free  of 
charge. 

We  cannot  dodge  this  guarantee. 

The  Surety  Company's  capital  backs  it  up  tor  the  letter. 
.  It  gives  you  absolute  protection. 

You  don't  need  to  know  what  Congo  'is  made  of  01  what 
it  looks  like;  you  know  that  it  is  going  to  last  you  ten  years  at 
least,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  service  you  want. 

Let  us  have  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  guarantee,  together  with  samples  of 
Congo  and  booklet  telling  all  about  it. 


UNITED  ROOFING  AND  M'F'G.  CO. 

Successors  to  Buchanan  Foster  Co. 

S53  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CH1CAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GreMFiWees 


ENCE 


Made  of  wire  that  is 
all  life  and  strength  —  wire 
that    stretches  true    and  tight 
and  yields  just  enough  under  impact 
to  give  back  every  jolt  and  jam  it 
receives. 

Made  of  materials  selected  and  tested 
in  all  the  stages  from  our  own  mines, 
through  our  own  blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
and  wire  mills,  to  the  finished  product.  Our 
employment  of  specially  adapted  metals  is  i 
of  great  importance  in  fence  wire;  a  wire  jM 
that  must  be  hard  yet  not  brittle;  stiff  and  springy  yet  JMk 
flexible  enough  for  splicing — best  and  most  durable  4§fly 
fence  material  on  earth.  ;/ 

To  obtain  these  and  in  addition  apply  a  quality  of  gal-  ,4&rw]r* 
vanizing  that  will  effectually  protect  against  weather 
conditions,  is  a  triumph  of.  the  wiremaker's  art. 

These arecombined in  theAmerican  and  Elhvood  / 
fences — the  product  of  the  greatest  mines,  steel  ^mBBBr 
producing  plants  and  wire  mills  in  the  world.  j4SrF**7 
And  with  these  good  facilities  and  the  old  ^dBHBBr 
and  skilled  employes  back  of  them,  we 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence possible  for  human  skill  Jk 
and  ingenuity  to  produce. 

Dealers  everywhere,  carry-  (ffTOjnl 
ing  styles  adapted  to  every 
purpose.    See  them 

American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co. 

Chicago 
New  York 
Denver 
San 

Francisco 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1909 


5,000 -Home  Builders'  Bargains -5,000 

Sash,  Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Millwork  and  Roofing  of  Guaranteed  Grade 
Offered  by  Gordon -Van  Tine  Co.  at  Tremendous  Reductions  from  Regular  Prices 

Straight  Shoot  Direct  from  Mill  to  User,  Straight  Past  the  Middleman 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK,  ROOFING  AND  LUMBER  CATALOGS 


Porch 
Bracket 

7c 


We  -will  supply  you  with  Higrh-Grade  Guaranteed  Building  Material— the 
best  made  in  America— at  an  actual  Cash  Saving  of  HALF  what  your  Retail 
Dealer  demands — including  Freight. 
Jur  Grand  Free  Catalog  offers  over  5,000  Bargains  in  Sash,  Doors,  Windows, 
Mouldings,  Roofing  and  All  Classes  of  Lumber.   Every  item  we  sell  is  Guaranteed 
up  to  the  Official  Grades  Adopted  by  the  Sash  &  Door  Manufacturers'  Associations. 
In  addition  to  guaranteeing  the  Quality  of  our  goods,  we  also  Guarantee  Safe  De- 
livery and  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded  Without  Delay  or  Objections. 

We  operate  tho  Largest  Millwork  and  Lumber' 
Plant  in  America,  selling  its  Entire  Product  Direct  to 
Farmers,  Home  Owners,  Carpenters.  Contractors 
and  Builders.  We  are  located  in  the  Center  of  the 
Millwork  Industry  and  in  the  very  Heart  of  the  Ship- 
ping Belt  that  affords  the  Lowest  Freight  Rates 
Everywhere. 

We  Carry  Immense  Stocks 
"-Quick  Shipment  Anywhere 

Here  in  our  great  Warehouse  we  carry  the  Largest 
Reserve  Supply  of  High-Grade  Guaranteed  Millwork 
in  the  World.  We  load  direct  from  Warehouse  Platforms  to  cars  on  our  own  Private 
Switch  Tracks,  and  ship  everything  by  Fast  Freight.  This  insures  Prompt  Delivery 
to  any  railroad  station  in  the  country.  We  pack  our  goods  carefully. 

Our  Catalog  of  5,000  Building  Material  Bargains  is  crowded  full  of  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  the  Latest  Designs  of  Millwork,  Approved  by  Architects  of  the 
Highest  Reputation.  Every  item  is  illustrated  and  described,  down  to  the  smallest 
detail.  Everything  is  made  so  clear  and  plain  that  anyone  can  order  correctly.  And 
we  guarantee  to  send  you  exactly  what  you  order.  Our  order-fillers  are  Experts  and 
pick  out  each  article  just  as  carefully  as  you  would  if  you  were  here  to  make  the 
selection  yourself. 

We  have  been  established  here  since  1865  and  have  built  up  this  Enormous  Busi- 
ness, with  Customers  in  practically  every  Township  in  the  United  States,  by  giving 
such  Big  Values,  Prompt  Service  and  Satisfaction  that  all  who  send  Trial  Orders 
become  Regular  Customers.  ~~ 


We  Undersell  Everybody 

on  MILLWORK,  LDMBER  and 

DAACI  ill*  $ee  Prices  in  Free  Catalogs. 
nVVrillll  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


By  selling  Direct  to  the  Actual  User  of  Lumber,  Millwork  and  Building  Material, 
we  save  you  the  Immense  Profits  of  Middlemen.  Our  Catalog  also  saves  paying 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Traveling  Salesmen.  These  Combined  Savings 
amount  to  at  least  50  per  cent  of  Local  Dealers'  Prices,  and  every  penny  goes  to 
our  Customers.   That's  why  we  can  and  do  undersell  everybody  in  our  line. 

The  sample  Bargains  listed  on  this  page  are  taken  at  random  from  our  Grand 
Free  MiUwork,  Roofing  and  Lumber  Catalogs.  They  represent  only  a  few  of  our 
Great  Departments  of  Building  Material.   We  can  supply  you  with  Everything: 

that  goes  into  a  Building  above  the  Foundation. 
Whether  you  order  $5  worth  or  $10,000  worth,  we 
will  save  you  at  least  HALF.  We  make  the  same 
prices  to  everybody.  The  Dealer  himself  cannot 
buy  Millwork  for  less  money  here  or  elsewhere  ' 
than  our  prices  Direct  to  You.  This  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  absolutely  true.  Our  prices  are 
Ground-Floor,  Rock-Bottom,  and  our  Goods  are 
the  Best  Made. 

Why  Gordon -Van  Tine 
Quality  is  the  Highest 

We  control  our  own  Product  in  every  Process  of  Manufacture,  from  Tree  to  Saw- 
mill,  and  straight  through  the  Model  Millwork  Plant  of  America  to  the  Warehouse. 

Our  Lumber  is  first  Air-dried  and  then  put  through  a  Scientific  Drying  Process. 
Joints  are  made  with  Heavy  Hardwood  Dowel  Pins,  glued  with  Imported  Glue  and 
pressed  together  by  heavy  Steam  Power  Press.  Gordon-Van  Tine  Doors  are 
Extra  Strong.  The  Panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides  and  are  sandpapered 
on  a  Special  Machine  of  our  own  Invention  before  the  Door  is  put  together. 

The  entire  Door  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sandpaper. 

All  our  Millwork  is  made  in  the  most  Painstaking  and  Workmanlike  manner. 
•  We  spare  no  Expense  to  make  every  article  we  sell  a  Standing  Advertisement 
for  our  Millwork.  Don't  spend  a  cent  on  Material  for  Building  or  Repairing  until 
you  see  our  Catalog.  Drop  us  a  postal  today  and  get  our  Great  Free  Money- 
Saving  Millwork  Catalog  of  5,000  Bargains.  Ask  for  the  Free  Lumber  Catalog. 
Also  the  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 


Barn  Saeh,  4-light,  Porch 

39c  Spindles,  ea.  1}<c 


From  Our  Bankers 


Scott  County  Savinfts  Bank 
Capital, 9250.000.00   Surplus  9160,000.00 

DAVBWOBT.  IOWA 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

It  gives  ua  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
reliability,  business  integrity  and  honesty  of 
Gordon- Van  Tine  Co.  Their  financial  respon- 
sibility is  well  over  three  honored  thousand 
dollars  ($300,000.00),  and  they  enjoy  the  high- 
est creditwith  western  Financial  Institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure  in  sending  the  money 
with  their  orders,  as  we  understand  that  if 
goods  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  they  may 
be  returned  at  shippers*  expense,  and  the 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are  well  and 
favorably  known  to  us,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do  exactly  as  they  agree. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  HlASS,  Cashier. 


Price  77o 


ib  Door 


Any  Banker  in  America  will  tell  yon  we  are 
absolutely  responsible.  We  refer  you  to  the 
Editor  of  this  paper. 


50  Per  Cent  CASH  SAVING  ON  5,000  ITEMS! 

We  Saved  Our  Customers  Upward  of  $1,000,000  in  1908 

Doors  77c 
Windows  73c 
Transoms  33c 
Columns  57c 
Corner  Blocks  2c 

Head  Blocks  4c 
Hot-Bed 


Coloflial  Porch 
Column, 

$1.85 


Fancy  Front  Door 
Price  »4.80 


Four-Light  Check  Ball 
well  made  Windows,  60c 


Porch  Millwork  at  Half  Price 

We  save  you  60  per  cent  on  Columns.  Newel 
Porte,  Spindles,  Kail,  Brackets,  and  everything 
necessary  to  build  any  size  or  style  of  Porch. 
See  Porch  designs  and  prices  in  catalog. 


100  lineal  feet 
Casing,  SI. 76 


LUMBER 


in  Car 
Loads 

Save  $100  to  $300 

on  a  Carload! 
Write  for  FREE  Lumber  List 

Get  Gordon-Van  Tine's  figures  on  all  the 
Lumber  you  need.  We  undersell  everybody 
on  Lumber  of  every  description.  We  carry 
the  biggest  stock  and  ship  direct  from  the 
MOl  to  you  at  actual  Saw-Mill  Prices.  Mil- 
lions of  feet  of  best  Yellow  Pine  and  White 
Pine  Lumber  offered  at  prices  that  stagger 
competition.  Now  is  the  time  to  build. 


Build,  Remodel  or  Repair  Houses,  Barns,  Stores,  Churches  at 

UAIC  HSUAL  COST  Buy  wi>atever  you  need  to  build  or  repair  a  building  o 
WWWfifc  vvw  ■  any  kind,  from  a  corn  crib  to  the  finest  home,  at  oui 
cut  prices.  A  new  Art  Front  Door  or  Window,  a  Gable  Ornament,  Beamed  Ceil- 
ings. Hardwood  Floors,  a  Plate  Rail  for  the  Dining  Room,  an  Artistic  Mantel  oi 
a  new  Porch  will  make  the  old  house  like  new  at  Small  Cost.  The  Free  Catalog 
abounds  in  Suggestions  for  making  Homes  more  Attractive. 


Sash  $1. 


ght 
Stairs 
Complete 
$24.73 


offer  you 
_  splendid  variety 
of  Stair  Material  in 
Oak  and  Yellow  Pine. 
Designs  admit  of 
many  Variations.  Our 
prices  save  you  from  $60  to 
on  a  complete  flight  of 
stairs.   See  Catalog  for  latest 
Stair  Designs, 


Hot-Bed  Sash 

3x6ft..l?B-in.<1  CO 

6-in  Glass  ♦ 
Made  of  Red  Cy- 
press. Blind  Mor- 
tised Joints.  We  sell 
Hot  Bed  Sash  at 
half  regular  prices. 
Book  on  "Secrets  of 
Success  with  Hot- 
Beds,"  FREE. 


Millwork  &  Lumber  for  this  Fine  7-Room  House  SCI  GOO 

With  Architect's  Plans,  Blue  Prints  and  Complete  Specifications   ™  ■  w 

Including  all  Doors.  Windows.  Exterior  and  Interior  Finish  of  Guaran- 
teed Quality.  ~ 
on  material 


Gordon -Van  Tine 
GUARANTEED 

ROOFING 

Flint- Coated  and 

Fire-Resisting! 
Price  per  Roll,  «|25 

108  sq.ft.  #|- 

Our  Roofing  is  Water- 
proofed with  Genuine  As- 
phalt and  surfaced  with 
Flint  and  Mica.  Water- 
proof and  Weather-proof. 
We  sell  millions  of  feet  of 
it.  at  half  retail  prices. 
Quality  and  Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed  Anywhere. 
Cheapest  and  best  Protec- 
tion for  Houses,  Barns, 
Sheds.  Poultry  Houses, 
Granaries,  Store  Buildings 
and  Factories.  Great  thing 
for  Sheep  Bams  on  West- 
ern Ranches.  Every  roll 
Guaranteed  6,  8  or  10  years, 
according  to  weight.  Easy 
to  lay.  106  square  feet  in 
every  roll. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  1-Ply  Hoofing,  roll,  9 1 .26 
Gordon- Van  Tine2-Ply  Rooting,  roll.  1.60 
Gordon- Van  Tine  3-Ply  Roofing,  roll,  1.60 


Sign  and  Mail  for  the  FREE  BOOKS 


Nails,  Cement  and)  In-FDFF 
s tructlons  In  Every  Roll  rllbC 


J  GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO 


0  Gentlemen: 
*  low  to 

J  Name  

* 
* 
* 


1637  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Please  send  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked  be- 


«  Address. 


The  above  offer  is  an  example  of  the  tremendous  saving 
for  any  size  and  style  of  house,  if  yon  buy  direct  from  us. 

Book  of  Plans  for  Houses  and  Barns  FREE  8SUWi?Er 

Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  Barns  of  al)  kinds.    Latest  Architectural 

Ideas.  Best  Plan  Book  in  print.  Enclose  10  cents  for  postage  and  mailing.    ....         .         _  n  _  —  _ 

Write  for  FREE  Millwork,  Lumber  and  Roofing  Write  TOr  FREE  KOOllllg 

Catalogs  That  Save  Half  Your  Money 

The  prices  will  astonish  you.  6,000  bona  fide  Bargains  in  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  Millwork  Styles.  Every  article  Guaranteed  for  Quality. 
Safe  delivery  and  Satisfaction  by  the  RigKest  Buildiug  Material  Plant  in 
America,  with  a  paid-op  Capital  of  S250.000.00.  No  matter  who  yon  are  or 
where  yon  live  or  what  yon  plan  to  do  in  the  way  of  buildings  or  repsirinK, 
we  positively  agree  to  save  CO  per  cent  of  your  money.  Inn  t  an  offer  like 
this  worth  investigating?  In  writing  to  onr  Bank  Reference  or  to  the 

Kditor  of  this  paper,  enclose  '-'-cent  stamp  for  reply.  We  want  yon  to  have   TarrAfl  Fa  It  About  62  lb*,  to  a 
our  Grand  Pre©  Millwork  &  hoofing  Catalog.  Write  ue  for  ittoday.  Addreta  KWCU  rcil  roll— : 


Any  of  the  following  books  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wish. 

:  MILLWORK  □     ROOFING  □     LUMBER  □  ; 

mi 


Gordon -Van  Tine  Co. 


Catalog  and  Free  Samples 

Building  Paper  fft^J^Jf?*:  37c 
Straw  Board  A.H-UJ^Sn.d.*!!  lie 

t  62  lbs.  to  a  ei  AA 
price  per  roll  *l.wU 

1637  Case  St. 
Davenport,  la. 


Stair  Newel 
Price  $2.83 


See  Our  Special  Offers  on  Pages  2  and  38 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Marckf<H);?i909 


TO  OUR  READERS 


THIS  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside  is  a  representative  number  of 
a  representative  farm  paper.  It  shows  the  result  of  hard  thought 
and  hard  work,  backed  up  with  money  liberally  but  wisely  spent. 
It  is  a  fair  example  of  what  the  future  promises  to  the  readers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside.  But  it  is  only  a  partial  promise.  Our  plans  for  the  future 
which  are  already  under  way  include  the  most  vitally  interesting  read- 
ing that  has  ever  been  put  into  type — facts  and  figures  that  have  to  do 
with  our  very  existence. 

No  visionary  theories;  no  impractical  suggestions,  but  the  soundest 
of  common-sense  talk.  Some  of  this  talk,  for  instance,  will  be  about 
sanitation — drainage,  sewage,  ventilation,  etc.  There  will  be  more 
articles  about  insurance,  and  helpful  advice  and  suggestions  for  the 
accomplishment  of  better  roads,  parcels  post,  more  efficient  schoolteaching 
and  schoolteachers."  In  a  thousand  different  ways  Farm  and  Fireside 

What  Others  Think 
of  Farm  and  Fireside 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

I  esteem  Farm  and  Fireside  very 
highly  for  its  intrinsic  value.  It  is  the 
best  all-round  agricultural  paper  I 
know  of  and  would  be  cheap  at  three 
times  what  it  costs. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Warren  Wallace. 
Skaneateles,  Xew  York. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

I  have  taken  Farm  and  Fireside  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  I  had  sooner  part 
with  any  other  paper  or  book  that  I  am 
taking  than  it.  I  consider  our  success 
in  life  is  owing  to  a  great  extent  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  and  whenever  we 
want  to  find  something  to  help  us  out 
on  the  farm  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to 
look  over  some  of  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
sides, and  always  find  what  we  want. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  A.  Wild. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

Have  been  taking  the  paper  for  some 
years  and  find  it  a  great  help  to  the 
many  problems  encountered  on  the 
farm.  E.  T.  O^born. 

R.  D.  1.      ,         Salesville,  Ohio. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

Your  Farm  and  Fireside  has  only 
one  fault.  It  does  not  come  often 
enough  to  suit  me.     Jacob  Miller. 

Seville,  Ohio. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  present 
price  is  too  cheap ;  fifty  cents  a  year  is 
plenty  low.  We  would  like  it  all  the 
better  if  the  paper  came  each  week  in- 
stead of  twice  a  month. 

Wm.  R.  Mealey, 
Foster,  Oregon. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

I  would  not  do  without  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  if  I  had  to  pay  one  dollar 
a  year  for  it.     Mrs.  Susan  Caden, 

Box  217.         Lexington,  Kentucky. 

The  Offer  Below  Will  Never 
Again  Be  Duplicated 


will  demonstrate  during  the  weeks  and  months  to  come  its  power  for 
usefulness  and  accomplishment. 

Then  there  is  the  no  less  important  social  side— the  fund  of  enter- 
tainment and  amusement.  Never  have  there  been  such  stories,  such 
amusing  anecdotes,  such  things  worth  knowing,  as  we  are  busy  securing 
for  our  large  family. 


You  Can  Help  Us 


justify  this  ever-increasing  expenditure  for  the  best  material  obtainable. 

First — By  sending  us  your  own  subscription  or  renewal  promptly. 

Second— By  telling  your  friends  of  the  wealth  of  good  things  to  be 
found  in  Farm  and  Fireside  and  asking  them  to  subscribe. 

See  our  liberal  reduced-price  offer  below. 


Tkis  is  a  small  reproduction  of  the  beautiful  picture  in  color.  10'-  by  I5H  inches 
that  you  will  get,  in  perfect  condition  for  framing,  if  you  accept  the  offer  below 

What  You  Get  for  25  Cents 


Some  Opinions 
of  Subscribers 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

\  our  paper  is  the  best  and  too  cheap. 
"Politics"  has  been  a  very  winning  fea- 
ture. A.  H.  Lewis  has  the  other  political 
journalists  "skinned  to  death"  on  force- 
ful style.  To  get  this  paper  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  year  is  like  taking  food 
away  from  a  baby.  Yours  truly, 
Arthur  Goldsborough. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 
.  A  sample  copy  of  your  Farm  and 
Fireside  reached  me  and  I  consider  it 
worthy  a  five-year  subscription.  Please 
find  one  dollar. 

W.  J.  McFarlane, 
Reedsville,  Pennsylvania. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

If  sample  copy  is  an  average  of  your 

year's  issues  it's  worth  four  times  the 

price.  .Yours  truly, 

W.  N.  Foy_ 
R  D.  2.  Thorndike,  Maine. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

Your  paper  is  the  best  farm  paper 
that  I  have  ever  read,  regardless  of  the 
price.  It  looks  like  I  cannot  do  with- 
out it  at  any  price.  So  you  see  I  am 
sending  my  subscription  for  five  more 
years.  Yours  truly, 

C.   M.  Tyree, 
Unionhall,  Kentucky. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

I  think  the  Farm  and  Fireside  fills 
the  bill.  I  take  several  farm  papers 
which  cost  four  times  as  much  and  give 
less  satisfaction. 

W.  B.  Cartledge, 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  best  farm 
paper  published,  better  than  many  papers 
whose  subscription  is  one  dollar.  Wish- 
ing you  a  prosperous  new  year,  I  re- 
main '  -      Yours  truly, 

Scott  Forn shell, 
Ohio. 

This  is  Your  Last  Chance  to 
Accept  This  Great  Offer 


F?l  i*m     o r\ ft     Fl  r*p>ci  fl  f»    twice  a  month  for  the  entire  balance  of  the  year  1909 — 19  big,  helpfu 
^*  ***  M.  U  CdlUC    interesting  numbers — 1200  standard-size  magazine  pages — as  much  readin 


I, 

ing  numbers — standard-size  magazine  pages — as  much  reading 
matter  as  a  $4.00  magazine — departments  covering  every  side  of  farm  life — unexcelled  fashion  and  household  pages — a 
great  big  farm  paper  and  magazine  for  all  the  famil) — "The  Giant  of  the  Farm  Press."  The  regular  price  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  alt 


All  Postpaid  Only 


"Spring  Cleaning" 


The  Giant  of  the  Farm  Press. 

one  is  35  cents. 

a  beautiful  painting  reproduced  in  color — 10>2  by  IS'A  inches — the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  the  famous  artist,  Mary  Sigsbee  Ker — will  reach  you  in  perfect 
condition  for  framing. 

Pl/^ri  lr*<=»Si  fif*  f^llf*  Ra  rfloc  r"»Jr\C  20  pictures  in  colors  of  the  great  battleships  just  returned 
1  1UUICJ  %J1  VUI  UO.lllt»IllJJO  from  their  40,000-mile  trip  around  the  world— a  beauti- 
ful collection,  including  a  map  of  the  world  showing  the  exact  route  of  the  battleship  fleet. 

Of  hoi*  Plr>flll>Ae  iw%  Z"' _  1  _ are  also  included  in  this  offer.  They  will  be  furnished  this 
vUlCl     1  ILlUrcS    in    V^OlOl     year  of  1909— full-page  size  —  in  perfect  condition  for  framing. 

P-  S. — For  35  cents  we  will  send  the  above  offer  complete,  including  Farm  and  Fireside  a  full  year— 12  months — 24  numbers 


25c 

This  Offer  is  Absolutely 
Limited  to  April  10th 


RUSH   THIS   ORDER   BLANK   BEFORE   APRIL  lOth 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Date   

^Enclosed  please  rind  25  cents,  for  which  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  twice  a  month  the  entire  balance  of  the  year  1909,  including 
the  "Spring  Cleaning"  picture  and  the  Battleship  Pictures  and  other  pictures  in  color,  prepaid. 
(For  35  cents  the  above  offer  will  be  sent,  including  Farm  and  Fireside  a  full  year.) 

My  Name.  .  !   _  _  _.'     - 

Street  or  R.  R.  Address     _ 

NOTE  —  If  yon  lend  the  fubtcrtntion  of  a  friend 
with  roor  own.  write  the  name  and  addre»  below.  Town  State     


Special  Notice 

If  you  will  send  us  the  subscription  of 
one  friend  with  your  ovvn,  at  above  rate, 
we  will  send  you  prepaid,  25  beautiful 
Post  Cards  in  colors,  each  different,  from 
almost  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 
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Brains  and  Soy  Beans 

Hidden  beneath  the  surface,  there  the 
real  value  lies.  Tis  a  long  story, 
too  long  to  even  outline,  how  we 
made  such  a  crop  of  soy  beans  grow  on 
land  long  in  cultivation,  with  but  slight  at- 
tention ever  being  paid  to  .retaining,  to 
say  nothing  of  increasing,  its  fertility. 
Worse  still,  for  a  number  of  years  on  a 
rental  or  crop-sharing  basis  this  field  was 
"scratched"  over  and  planted  in  corn,  fol- 
lowing with  millet,  then  seeded  to  wheat 
and  grass.  Result:  Five  to  eight  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  a  little  grass 
^and  clover  to  be  seen  at  harvest  time, 
only  to  die  out  the  following  winter. 

Our  first  wheat  crop  on  this  field  six 
years  ago  under  most  thorough  cultiva- 
tion was  five  bushels  to  the  acre  and  of 
'very  poor  quality    Such  farming  is  going 
.on  still  in  our  section. 

But  we  had  quit  a  commercial  life  for 
keeps,  and  so  we  set-to  work  in  earnest. 
Our  wheat  crop  on  this   same  field, 


Farm  Talk  Worth  Hearing 


twenty-eight  inches  apart  at  each  trough. 
By  June  20th  we  had  two  inches  of 
growth,  and  a  better  stand  was  not  de- 
sirable. Then  we  gave  a  cultivation.  On 
July  .  1st  we  gave  another,  and  on  July 
10th  we  gave  the  third  and  the  last.  We 
cultivated  in  the  broadest  sense,  making 
our  own  cultivator  out  of  a  double-shovel 
plow,  by  adding  a  third  foot  just  between 
and  eight  inches  to  the  rear  of  the  hind- 
most original  foot.  We  then  made  the 
points  out  of  old  broken  one-and-one- 
fourth-inch  hack  springs,  keeping  these 
points  very  sharp  and  pointed  all  the  time. 
We  thrashed  three  hundred  and  seventy  ■ 
bushels  of  seed  beans  and  had  twenty- 
eight  tons  of  thrashed  soy-bean  hay. 

Though  seeded  to  wheat  and  clover  late, 
too  late  by  thirty  days,  yet  the  wheat 
looks  well,  while  the  clover  looks  better. 
Do  we  expect  the  clover  to  winter  kill? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Why?  The  acidity  of 
the  soil  was  overcome  by  the  lime ;  we 
practised  thorough,  intense  cultivation ; 
the .  soy  beans  pumped  the  soil  full  of 


Does  College  Farm  Help  Pay? 

A  huge  problem  is  continually  bobbing 
•**  up  to  harass  the  farmer  who  con- 
templates hiring  a  man  to  assist  in  car- 
rying on  his  business.  This  might  well 
be  called  a  double  problem.  "How  shall 
I  obtain  and  retain  a  competent  farm 
hand?"  Yes,  that  is  the  question,  and  in 
many  instances  it  remains  unanswered. 
Why?  First,  because  good,  reliable  farm 
help  is  scarce,  and,  second,  because  many 
farmers  refuse  to  pay  reasonable  wages. 

So  many  men  will  say,  "No,  I  won't 
pay  over  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  Why, 
when  I  was  a  young  man  I  used  to  work 
for  ten."  No  doubt  he  did ;  and  the 
chances  are  that  his  labor,  from  a  stand- 
point other  than  "sweat  and  muscle," 
wasn't  worth  more  than  eight. 

^Times  have  changed  to  a  great  extent, 
but  not  as  thoroughly  as  we  wish  to  see 
them.  From  actual  experience  as  a  farm 
hand  (having  served  in  that  capacity  for 
a  number  of  years)  I  know  something  of 


needs.  He  will  not  quibble  about  fifteen 
dollars  a  month,  etc.,  but  will  be  willing 
to  pay  good  wages  to  the  young  man  who 
has  something  to  recommend  him — name- 
ly, an  agricultural-college  diploma. 

Would  the  school  laws  permit  a  board 
of  directors  to  hire  an  uneducated  teacher 
simply  because  he  is  willing  to  work 
cheap?  And  even  if  the  law  permitted 
such  an  act,  would  we  be  willing  to  trust 
our  children  to  the  care  of  such  a  teacher? 
It  is  not  the  cost  of  such  things  that  we 
consider,  but  we  do  consider  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teacher.  So  it  is,  or  should 
be,  in  employing  farm  help.  It  is  not  a 
question  entirely  of  how  much  I  am  to 
pay  him,  but  it  is  a  question  of  how  my 
soil  shall  be  improved,  my  crops  increased 
and  my  labor  lessened.  And  with  these 
points  in  view  we  decide  in  favor  of  the 
college-bred  man. 

The  cause  of  so  many  farm  hands 
being  dismissed  is  largely  due  to  their 
inability  to  perform  their  work  properly. 
Here  is  where  the  college-bred  man  lias 


Soy  Beans  in  Tennessee 


which  contains  fourteen  and  one  half 
acres,  in  1906  averaged  twenty-two  and 
one  half  bushels,  and  in  1907  it  averaged 
forty-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
In  November  and  December,  1907, '  we 
plowed  and  subsoiled  this  field  to  an 
average  depth  of  sixteen  inches.  Early 
in  March,  1908,  we  applied  fourteen  hun- 
dred pounds  of  lime,  and  following  with 
a  disk  harrow,  we  managed  to  cover  most 
of  the  lime  before  rain  came.  Continued 
wet  weather  kept  furthe-r  work  off  so 
late  in  spring  that  June  10th  came  and 
we  had  just  finished  planting .  the  soy 
beans.  But  we  had  an  ideal  seed  bed  for 
a  cultivated  crop.  While  our  neighbors 
were  planting  we  were  giving  this  field 
a  thorough  cross  plowing,  and  following 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow ;  there  was  no' 
plant  life  left  and  the  soil  and  lime  were 
thoroughly  mixed. 

We  planted  three  fourths  of  a  bushel 
to  the  acre  with  an  eight-hoe  grain  drill 
so  arranged  that  we  planted  three  rows 


nitrogen ;  we  added  phosphorus  and  pot- 
ash.   What  else  does  it  want  or  demand? 
Tennessee.      •  O.  P.  R.  Fox. 

Facts  and  Fancies  for  Farmers 

The  joy  of  farm  life  often  knocks  at 
the  city  man's  door. 

You  cannot  judge  the  farmer's  bank 
account  by  the  clothes  he  wears. 

The  farmer  who  builds  up  his  fences 
keeps  his  stock  in  and  trouble  out. 

A  good  farmer  has  no  trouble  in  seeing 
the  good  his  neighbors  are  trying  to  do. 

A  farmer-  is  better  known  by  what  he 
brings  to  market  than  by  what  he  brings 
home  and  puts  on  his  table. 

A  good  farm  paper  is  a  delight  to  th£ 
farmer,  a  posted  farmer  is  a  delight  to 
his  farm,  and  an  improved  farm  is  a  de- 
light to  the  neighborhood. 

W&I.    J.  BURTSCHER. 


.  what  is  needed  to  make  the  farm-hand 
problem  a  successful  issue. 

There  are  lots  of  young  men  who 
wisely  "hire  out"  for  a  few  years  before 
going  into  the  farm  business  for  them- 
selves. This  affords  the  young  man  a 
great  deal  of  experience  which  will  be  val- 
uable and  helpful  in  after  years.  But  while 
this  foundation  is  being  laid,  the  man 
who  employs  him  should  be  getting  value 
received.  So  the  prospective  farm  hand 
must  qualify  himself  for  the  work.  In 
no  other  way  can  this  be  so  satisfactorily 
accomplished  as  by  means  of  an  agricul- 
tural-college training.  This  may  mean  an 
unusual  effort  on  his  part,  but  the  end 
will  greatly  overbalance  the  means,  for 
the  difference  between  unskilled  wages 
and  the  salary  commanded  by  one  well 
fitted  in  this  profession  will  in  a  short 
time  repay  all  college  expenses. 

The  progressive,  wide-awake  farmer 
will  not  have  to  be  kicked  to  make  him 
see  that  help  of  this  kind  is  what  he 


the  advantage.  His  employer,  seeing  his 
own  income  increasing,  allows  the  hired 
man  to  take  hold  and  pull. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions — two  in 
particular  that  might  be  mentioned.  One 
is  where  the  employer  is  so  unreasonable 
that  no  amount  of  good  service  rendered 
by  the  hired  man  will  be  acknowledged. 
Such  an  employer  as  this  deserves  help 
only  long  enough  to  be  found  out,  and 
then  left  to  scratch  for  himself.  The 
other  exception  is  where  the  man  from 
college  develops  what  is  scientifically 
known  as  the  swelled  head.  A  young 
man  of  this-  variety  is  no  earthly  good 
to  any  one  until  he  gets  over  it.  When 
even  a  college  graduate  gets  the  idea  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  learned  there  is 
certainly  no  hope  for  him. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  obtaining 
and  retaining  a  good  position,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  only  the  college- 
bred  farm  hand  will  meet  with  success. 

ROLLAND  A.  GALLIHER. 
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Cement  Brick  on  the  Farm 

How  They*  Can  Be  Made  and  Used  by  the  Practical  Farmer 


Fok  all-around  usefulness  on  the  farm 
there  is  nothing  that  can  equal  good 
cement  brick,  as  they  can  be  made  in 
spare  moments,  and  when  "cured"  and 
ready  for  use  can  be  used  in  a  multi- 
tude* of  ways,  from  building  an  entire 
building  of  them  to  many  of  the  small 
jobs  where  an  article  of  this  kind  is 
needed  and  required. 

Their    greatest    point    of  excellence, 


On  each  side  strip  mortises  one  inch 
wide  and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  deep 
are  cut  in  same,  five  to  each  strip,  so 
they  are  exactly  four  inches  apart. 
These  are  to  receive  the  cross  partitions, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  gives  twelve 
spaces  of  an  inside  measurement  of  three 
by  four  by  eight  inches  and  enables  you 
to  mold  twelve  bricks  at  each  operation. 

The  machine  or  mold  is  made  without 


avoided  by  having  two  small  boards  of 
the  size  of  brick,  or  four  by  eight  inches ; 
lay  these  on  top  of  two  of  the  brick, 
then  with  one  hand  lightly  pressing  down 
on  the  boards  you  can  lift  the  cross 
partition  without  injury  to  the  freshly 
molded  brick. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  ready  a 
number  of  "pallets"  if  you  wish  to  work 
the  entire  dav ;  these  can  be  any  board 


aside  from  low  cost,  is  the  fact  that  they 
become  stronger  and  harder  with  age; 
while  the  common  clay  brick  will  de- 
teriorate with  age,  the  action  of  the 
elements  causing  a  gradual  but  sure  de- 
cay, it  leaves  no  apparent  effect  upon 
the  properly  made  concrete  brick  other 
than  to  bond  it  more  firmly  together, 
improving  its  value  and  life. 

When  the  common  brick  is  laid  up  in 
mortar  the  action  of  the  elements  is  sure 
to  disintegrate  the  bond  of  mortar  and 
brick.  We  have  before  us  this  fa,ct  in 
structures  built  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner of  ordinary  brick  and  mortar,  yet 
gradually  crumbling  into  ruins.  In  com- 
parison with  this,  cement  brick  when  laid 
in  a  wall,  using  as  a  mortar  a  mixture 
of  Portland  cement  and  sand,  will  bond 
together  to  form  a  solid  wall  in  which 
one  portion  has  the  same  strength  as 
any  other,  and  all  growing  stronger  with 
age.  t  • 

The  cost  of  cement  brick  when  made 
on  the  farm  at  the  average  price  of  ma- 
terial will  be  about  three  fourths  of  a 
cent  each ;  as  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  bricks  of  a  handy  size,  three  by  four 
by  eight  inches,  can  be  made  from  one 
cubic  yard  of  concrete,  this  will  require 
approximately  one  and  one  half  barrels 
of, cement  and  one  and  one  third  cubic 
yards  of  aggregates,  or  sand  and  gravel. 
This  is  based  on  a  mixture  of  one  to 
two  to  four — one  part  of  Portland  ce- 
ment, two  parts  of  sand  and  four  parts 
of  small  gravel  averaging  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  size. 

While  this  size  is  different  from  that 
of  the  clay  brick,  yet  it  is  one  of-  the 
handiest  for  a  great  variety  of  uses,  such 
as  will  be  required  for  it  to  serve  the 
farmer's  needs. 

Making  the  Machine 

The  simple  and  easily  built  cement- 
brick  machine  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 
can  be  constructed  by  any  one  in  the 
following  manner :  Take  one-by-three- 
inch  lumber,  and  cut  two  pieces  thirty- 
one  inches  long,  for  the  sides;  now  cut 
two  pieces  seventeen  inches  long,  for 
the  two  ends ;  these  are  hinged  together 
to  make  a  box  form  open  at  the  bottom, 
the  two  end  pieces  setting  inside  the 
sides,  as  illustrated.  The  hinges  are 
placed  at  three  corners,  with  the  fourth 
corner  fastening  with  a  hook  and  eyelet, 
so  that  the  machine  can  be  folded  back 
from  the  completed  brick,  without  danger 
of  breaking  them  while  they  are  "green" 
or  in  a  freshly  molded  state. 

For  the  partitions  of  the  mold,  cut  a 
strip  from  the  same  lumber  twenty-nine 
and  one  half  inches  long  and  also  ten 
strips  eight  and  one  half  inches  long. 
On  the  twenty-nine-and-one-half-inch 
strip  cut  mortises  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
deep  on  each  side,  so  as  to  take  the  one- 
inch  tenons  or  partition  boards.  These 
mortises  must  he  exactly  four  inches 
apart  from  the  edge  of  one  mortise  to 
the  other.  This  is  easily  done  by  start- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  strip,  measuring 
four  and  one  fourth  inches,  then  cutting 
a  mortise  one  inch  wide;  then  from  that 
measure  four  inches  and  cut  the  second 
mortise,  and  so  on  until  you  have  cut 
the  five  on  one  side,  which  is  repeated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strip. 

Now  in  the  center  of  each  end  strip 
of  the  machine  mt  a  mortise  one  inch 
wide,  exactly  in  the  center,  to  receive 
the  twenty-nine-and-one-half-inch  strip 
in  same,  as  illustrated. 


Cement-Brick  Machine 

a  bottom,  so  it  can  be  set  upon  a  board 
of  the  proper  size,  to  act  as  a  "pallet," 
or  bottom  to.  the  machine. 

Operating  the  Machine 

The  machine  is  placed  on  the  "pallet," 
or  bottom  board,  with  all  cross  partitions 
in  place ;  now  mix  your  concrete  in  the 
proportions  given,  mixing  all  together 
while  drv,  then  add  water  to  make  the 


that  is  not  warped,  etc.  As  fast  as  one 
"batch"  of  brick-  is  molded,  move  the 
machine  to  another  "pallet,"  and  repeat 
the  operation ;  in  this  manner  one  man 
can  mold  hundreds  of  perfect  brick  in 
one  day's  work. 

The  cost  of  this  machine  should  be 
very  slight,  as  the  hinges  used  at  the 
three  corners  are  the  greatest  expense, 
and  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con- 
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Cement-Brick  Feed  Cooker 


mixture  wet,  but  not  "soaking  wet" — 
just  thoroughly  damp,  of  the  moisture 
of  wet  sand.  Pack  this  into  the  machine, 
and  tamp  'it  down  as  hard  as  possible ; 
a  small  block  of  wood  is  just  right  for 
this  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  mold  is 
filled,  level  off  the  top  with  a  flat  piece 
of  board,  then  unhook  the  hook  on  the 
corner  of  the  mold  and  fold  the  sides 
and  ends  of  same  back,  awav  from  the 


struction  would  be  about  seventy-five 
cents  and  a  few  hours'  time.  The  only 
caution  required  is  to  have  the  boards 
cut  exact,  so  the  spaces  will  all  be  of 
the  right  size,  and  also  the  lumber  per- 
fectly smooth ;  hardwood  is  best. 

If  the  machine  is  painted  with  two  or 
three  good  coats  of  shellac,  and  this 
allowed  to  dry  before  using,  it  will 
mold   a   much   smoother   brick   and  the 


Aside  from  the  brick  you  will  mold 
two  caps,  or  slabs,  one  of  which  is  used 
for  the  fire  grate,  so  as  to  allow  the  use 
of  coal  or  wood,  as  desired,  for  fuel ; 
the  other  is  used  for  the  top  cap  to  sup- 
port the  kettle. 

Making  Cement  Slabs 

As  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  construction 
of  the  mold  for  the  caps,  or  slabs,  is  as 
follows :  Cut  lumber  that  is  one  by  three 
and  one  half  inches  into  two  strips  forty- 
four  inches  long  and  two  strips  forty- 
six  inches  long;  join  these  together  to 
make  a  box  which  is  just  forty-four 
inches  square,  inside  measurements.  Now 
nail  several  boards  together  so  as  to  form 
a  large  "pallet/'  or  bottom  to  this  box, 
and  in  the  center  of  same  place  a  round 
mold  which  can  be  made  of  strips  of 
tin  or  an  empty  cheese  box ;  this  must 
be  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter  if  you 
want  to  use  a  kettle  of  about  thirty 
gallons  capacity,  proportionate  in  diam- 
eter for  larger  or  smaller  kettle. 

As  shown  in  A,  Fig.  3,  this  round 
mold  is  fastened  to  the  "pallet"  with  lit- 
tle blocks  or  pieces  of  wood.  To  hold 
it  in  place,  these  are  but  lightly  nailed, 
as  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  hold  it  in 
position  while  molding  the  cap.  Now 
fill  with  the  concrete  around  the  round 
part  of  the  mold,  tamping  it  in  securely, 
and  leave  in  the  mold  until  it  is  dry  or 
"cured;"  usually  this  will  require  several 
days. 

For  the  grate  cap,  -  or  slab,  use  the 
same  "pallet"  and  outside  box,  and  in 
the  center  place  a  box  which  is  ten 
inches  square,  inside  measurements.  On 
two  sides  of  same  cut  a  slot  into  the 
side  about  half  way,  five  slots-  in  each 
side,  as  shown  in  B,  Fig.  3.  These  are 
to  hold  the  grate  rods  in  position  while 
molding  the  concrete,  and  so  cast  or 
mold  the  rods  into  the  concrete  cap. 

The  grate  rods  can  be  made  of  half- 
inch  iron,  and  these  should  be  about 
sixteen  inches  long,  so  that  <?ach  end  will 
be  embedded  in  the  concrete  three  inches. 
By  using  five  rods  they  are  placed  about 
one  and  one  half  inches  apart,  which  is 
enough  to  prevent  the  fuel  dropping 
through  them  and  also  allows  a  good 
draft  to  the  fire. 

The  box  form  for  the  opening  of  the 
grate  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  mold 
and  with  the  rods  in  place  the  slab  is 
molded.  When  dry  the  forms  are  re- 
moved, leaving  the  rods  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  concrete. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  first  three 
courses  of  brick  are  laid  with  an  open- 
ing in  them  for  the  ash  door,  then  the 
grate  slab  is  laid  upon  these,  then  two 
courses  of  brick,  and  in  the  next  three 
is  the  opening  for  the  fire  door.  Above 
that  in  the  next  three  the  pipe  is  laid 
in  with  brick — this  is  simply  an  elbow 
and  length  of  common  pipe — and  on  top 
of  the  twelfth  course  of  brick  the  top 
slab  is  laid,  completing  the  cooker. 

How  to  Lay  the  Brick 

-  A  useful  rule  in  laying  brick  is  to  mix 
your  mortar  of  one  part  cement  to  four 
parts  of  fine  sharp  sand.  Have  this  wci 
thoroughly,  and  with  a  trowel  spread  on 
top  of  the  first  course  of  brick  laid  a 
course  of  mortar  about  one  half  inch 
thick  when  leveled,  place  some  on  the 
end  of  the  brick  where  it  joins  with  the 
one  first  laid,  and  by  tamping  down  on 
top  of  the  brick  you  can  easily  get  it 
level  with  your  guide  line,  which  is 
stretched  so  as  to  be  even  with  the  top 
of  the  course  of  brick  when  level.  The 
surplus  mortar  is  easily  removed  with 
the  trowel  from  joints  where  it  is 
pressed  out.  and  gives  the  job  the  neat 
appearance    desired.     A    little  surplus 


brick,  leaving  the  cross  partitions  in 
place  until  you  have  the  outside  form 
removed,  after  which  carefully  lift  out 
the  cross  partitions  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  concrete,  and  leave  the  brick  molded 
on  the  "pallet"  until  "cured"  or  until 
they  dry. 

Any  danger  of  disturbing  the  concrete 
brick  in  removing  the  partitions  can  be 


Mold   for  Cement  Slabs 


mortar  will  be  less  liable  to  stick  to  the 

mo,<l       Some  Uses  of  the  Brick 

By  the  use  of  about  three  hundred 
bricks  and  a  little  time  a  neat  and  useful 
feed  cooker,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  can 
be  made.  This  is  built  as  shown  in  the 
sectional  illustration,  which  shows  just 
one  half  of  the  completed  cooker. 


mortar  is  always  best  in  bricklaying,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  the  novice  to  gage 
the  right  amount  correctly  at  his  first 
trial. 

For  the  above,  as  well  as  many  other 
uses  about  the  farm,  this  simple  and 
practical  machine  should  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  a  handy  and  cheap  building  ma- 
terial. A.  A.  Houohton. 


Education  for  Real  Folks 

By  Forrest  Crissey,  Author  of  "The  Country  Boy,"  "The  Making  of  an  American  Schoolteacher" 


Did  you  know  that  the  biggest  boost 
that  was  ever  proposed  for  the 
education  of  real  folks  is  now  be- 
ing weighed  in  the  congressional  bal- 
ances at  Washington  and  that  shortly 
Uncle  Sam  will  officially  decide  about 
backing  the  boost  with  ten  million  dol- 
lars of  real  money,  taking  the  several 
states  into  partnership  with  him  on  the 
deal? 

It's  a  fact — but  the  realization  of  this 
fact  has  not  yet  penetrated  through  more 
than  the  outer  circle  of  the  main  body 
of  men  and  women  who  will  be  most 
benefited  by  it.  There  isn't  anything 
doing  in  this  whole  country  to-day  of 
greater  importance  to  the  real  folks — 
those  who  raise  things  and  make  things 
— than  this  great  plan  to  give  the  plain 
people  a  big,  broad,  practical  working 
basis  of  what  the  schoolteachers  call 
"vocational  education." 

Contrast  With  Present  System ' 

Up  to  this  time  the  whole  educational 
scheme  of  things  seems  to  have  been  cut 
to  fit  the  shoulders  of  the  boy  whose 
eye  has  been  steadily  fixed  on  the  section 
post  of  a  college  and  whose  lines  have 
been  laid  for  a  career  as  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  an  engineer,  a  teacher,  a  scien- 
tist or  a  business  specialist  of  some  sort. 
But  this  new  departure  will  put  the  boy 
who  wants  to  become  a  farmer  or  a 
worker  in  any  of  the  productive,  mechan- 
ical industries  on  the  same  basis  with  the 
youth  who  intends  to  become  a  profes- 
sional man. 

To  give  the  boy  and  the  girl  who  are 
destined  to  raise  things  and  to  make 
things  the  same  educational  chance,  the 
same  specific  and  practical  equipment  in 
early  school  years  for  the  work  which  is 
before  them  that  is  now  given,  under  the 
present  scheme  of  things,  to  those  who 
are  preparing"  for  professional  work,  is 
the  aim  of  the  big  boost  which  Uncle 
Sam  is  now  considering  in  the  shape  of 
the  "Davis  Bill"  in  Congress.  But  the 
only  adequate  way  in  which  this  proposi- 
tion can  be  characterized  is  to  say  that 
it  is  a  government  measure  for  the  mak- 
ing of  better  folks,  abler  folks,  happier 
folks,  and  more  of  them !  Folks  who 
will  earn  more,  produce  more,  live  more 
and  enjoy  more! 

What  the  Davis  Bill  Would  Do 

First  let  us  get  at  what  this  Davis 
Bill  would  do  if  it  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President : 

1.  It  would  establish  about  three  hun- 
Cred  large,  well-kept,  agricultural  high 
schools — practically  one  in  each  congres- 
sional district  outside  of  the  cities. 

2.  It  would  place  a  branch  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  each  one  of  these 
agricultural  high  schools.  Each  agricul- 
tural high  school  would  have  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  thousand  dollars  current 
expense  fund  and  six  thousand  dollars 
for  its  branch  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion. Half  of  this  amount  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  state  and  half  by  the  federal 
government. 

3.  It  would  place  instruction  in  me- 
chanical industries,  in  home  economics 
and  in  arts  and  trades  in  all  cities  of 
more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

4.  It  would  provide  a  fund  with  which 
each  normal  school  would  prepare  teach- 
ers to  give  instruction  in  agricultural 
and  mechanical  arts  and  in  home  eco- 
nomics. 

5.  It  would  place  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law  in  the  hands  of 
the  federal  government  and  charge  it 
with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the 
law  is  complied  with  and  that  the  federal 
money  involved  is  not  used  for  the  teach- 
ing of  general  subjects.  In  other  words, 
in  the  agricultural  high  schools  the  fed- 
eral fund  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
studies  in  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics ;  in  city  high  schools  this  fund  will 
be  used  exclusively  to  prepare  teachers 
to  give  instruction  in  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts  and  in  home  economics. 
The  active  administration  of  the  fund, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Davis  Bill, 
is  turned  over  to  the  state,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that  each  state  may  have  a  board 
for  agricultural  high  schools  and  also  a 
board  for  mechanical  arts  and  home  eco- 
nomics in  city  schools  and  a  state  board 
covering  the  three  subjects  taught  in  the 
normal  schools — agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical arts  and  home  economics.  Beyond 
this  the  activities  of  the  federal  depart- 
ments are  practically  limited  to  co- 
operating with  the  states  and  helping  them 
to  co-ordinate  the  normal  schools  and 
the  secondary  schools,  with  the  colleges 
above  them  and  the  elementary  schools 
below  them. 


For  Those  Who  Have  to  Grow  Things 
and  Make  Things 

Look,  from  a  new  angle,  at  what  this 
new  educational  program  will  give  the 
plain  people  who  have  to  grow  things 
and  make  things  and  work  with  their 
hands.  It  will  move  down  into  the  high 
schools  of.  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
city,  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechan- 
ical arts  and  home  economics — the  things 
which  are  now  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  country  schools. 
Now,  if  a  boy  wishes  to  ground  himself 
in  a  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture 
or  mechanics  he  must  leave  home  and 
go  to  the  agricultural  college  or  to  the 
technical  school ;  if  a  girl  wishes  to  un- 
derstand the  theory  as  well  as  the  practise 
of  the  science  of  home  economics,  so  that 
she  may  be  a  better  home  maker,  a  better 
wife,  a  better  mother,  a  better  housekeeper 
and  a  better  member  of  the  social  life  of 
her  community,  she  must  also  leave  home 
and  go  to  a  school  where  home  econom- 
ics is  taught  as  a  specialty.  But  how 
many  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  are 
able  to  follow  their  inclinations  to  the 
extent  of  indulging  in  this  comparatively 
expensive  away-from-home  education  ?  A 
mighty  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
to  say  the  least !  Take  your  own  school, 
for  example ;  count  up  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have,  in  the  last  two 
years  gone  away  to  college  or  to  tech- 
nical or  other  schools,  and  then  compare 
the  result  with  the  number  of  those  who 
have  been  obliged  to  "drop  out"  and  go 
to  work.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the 
jolt  which  this  comparison  will  give  you. 
And  what  becomes  of  those  who  "drop 
out?"  They  have  no  special  equipment 
or  preparation  for  anything  in  particular ; 
they  are  untrained  and  inefficient  from 
an  educational  viewpoint,  and  conse- 
quently they  immediately  seek  their  own 
industrial  level  and  have  to  content 
themselves  with  the  wages  and  the  re- 
wards of  inefficiency  and  unprepared- 
ness.  Instead  of  being  sent  out  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  life,  the  struggle  of  exis- 
tence, with  a  good  grounding  and  a  fair 
boost  they  are  weighted  down  with  the 
handicap  of  knowing  practically  nothing 
about  any  particular  calling  or  vocation. 
Inevitably  the  result  is  that  the  ranks 
of  the  poorly  paid  vocations  are  recruited 
from  those  who  are  obliged  to  drop  out 
of  school  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen. 

Reaches  to  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 

Think  what  the  new  order  of  things 
will  mean  to  those  who  would  naturally, 
inevitably,  be  forced  by  their  own  cir- 
cumstances to  join  the  Army  of  the  In- 
efficient, the  Phalajrx  of  the  Unemployed, 
which  now  is  numbered  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Almost  before  they  have 
left  the  elementary  grades  their  training 
for  the  manual  vocations  will  be  begun ; 
it  will  reach  out  to  "the  little  red  school- 
house,"  it  will  come  to  them  in  their  own 
home  communities  and  will  touch  their 
lives  while  they  are  still  under  the  home 
roof  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village. 

Right  in  this  statement  is  a  point  of 
immense  importance  which  it  is  easy  to 
miss.  The  closer  the  boy  is  to  the  ac- 
tualities of  farm  life,  the  easier  is  it  for 
him  to  absorb  the  knowledge  of  fact  and 
theory,  of  principle  and  practise  taught 
him  in  an  agricultural  course — and  the 
more  elementary  that  course,  the  more 
necessary  is  it  for  the  boy  to  be  close 
to  the  soil  where  he  comes  into  daily  and 
intimate  contact  with  crop  and  farm 
conditions.  Having  this  constant  and 
visual  intimacy  with  the  things  concerned 
in  his  school  lessons,  he  is  less  than  hu- 
man, less  than  a  boy,  if  he  does  not  test 
and  fortify  the  theories  and  the  knowl- 
edge received  at  school  by  questions  and 
investigation  and  discussion  with  the 
"men  folks"  at  home.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  the  girl  who  is  taking 
instruction  in  home  economics  at  school ; 
the  very  fact  that  this  instruction  reaches 
her  while  she  is  still  an  inmate  of  her 
own  home  doubles  the  value  of  that  in- 
struction and  makes  its  absorption  far 
more  easy  and  rapid. 

New  Instruction  Will  Reach  Millions 
Annually 

It  is  estimated  that,  from  its  very  be- 
ginning, this  new  instruction  will  reach 
one  hundred  thousand  farm  boys  an- 
nually, and  that  it  will  equip  teachers 
who,  in  the  rural  schools,  will  reach  one 
million,  possibly  two  million,  town  boys 
annually.  Again  through  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  lower  schools  made  pos- 
sible by  teachers  trained  along  these  vo- 
cational lines,  it  will  provide  education 


in  home  economics  for  nearly  all  the  girls 
in  the  public  and  non-public  -school  sys- 
tem. In  other  words,  practically  the 
whole  body  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  coun- 
try will  have  at  their  hands  and  at  the 
very  doors  of  their  homes  an  education  in 
how  to  grow  things,  how  to  make  things 
and  how  to  succeed  as  home  makers. 
Those  who  are  compelled  to  "drop  out" 
and  forego  a  college  course  will  no  longer 
be  unprepared  for  a  profitable  vocation ; 
instead,  they  will  have  an  equipment  and 
a  training  directly  applicable  to  the  call- 
ing into  which  their  lines  will  naturally 
lead  them. 

But  this  new  education  for  folks  will 
not  only  revise  and  redirect  the  whole 
lower  school  system  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  those  who  must  stop  their 
school  going  while  in  their  teens,  instead 
of  consulting  only  the  interests  of  the 
possible  college  graduate,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  surely  increase  the  number 
of  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  well 
prepared  for  college  and  for  the  higher 
technical  institutions  of  learning.  It 
will  do  much  more  than  this ;  it  will  in- 
crease the  actual  production  of  this  coun- 
try by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  this  means  that  it  will  send  a  wave 
of  stimulation,  activity  and  vigor  through 
the  whole  body  of  industrial,  business, 
social  and  home-making  interests. 

There  "was  a  time  when  training  for 
the  practise  of  medicine,  law,  engineer- 
ing, teaching  and  other  professions  was 
largely  a  rule-of-thumb,  hit-and-miss 
matter  of  individual  apprenticeship.  To- 
day everybody  recognizes  that  the  way 
to  any  of  these  professions  lies  through 
schools  and  colleges,  through  years  of 
specialized  study  preceded  by  a  good 
groundwork  of  common- school  educa- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  man  who  en- 
ters a  profession  must  know  his  business, 
must  know  its  principles,  its  laws,  its 
theories,  whys  and  its  wherefores.  This 
movement  for  an  education  for  folks 
says,  in  effect,  that  there  is  a  body  of 
knowledge  about  agriculture,  about  the 
mechanical  industries  and  about  home 
making  and  home  management,  -~hig 
enough,  broad  enough  and  vital  enough 
to  warrant  a  ten-million-dollar  plan  of 
education  for  folks — a  plan  that  will 
build  up  the  plain  people  so  that  they  will 
know  their  business  and  the  natural  laws 
upon  which  it  rests  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional man  knows  his  business,  so  that 
when  the  farm  boy  drops  out  of  school 
at  seventeen  he  will  be  able  to  start  in 
the  practise  of  farming  with  a  better 
mental  equipment  for  the  work  than  his 
father  had  at  the  beginning  of  his 
struggle. 

This  will  help  to  drive  blundering,  hap- 
hazard, unscientific  and  inefficient  meth- 
ods out  of  agriculture,  the  mechanical 
arts  and  housekeeping.  Will  it  pay?  Ten 
times  over  right  down  on  the  dollars-and- 
cents  basis! 

Folks— just  plain  folks — is  the  greatest 
crop  we  raise  in  this  country,  and  this 
plan  to  immensely  increase  the  quality  of 
that  crop  will  cost  the  American  people 
only  about  forty  cents  per  capita  more 
than  they  are  now  paying  for  the  privi- 
leges and  benefits  and  protection  of 
American  citizenship.  As  we  are  now 
paying  about  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
individual  on  that  score  already,  the  ad- 
tional  forty  cents  will  not  add  to  the 
mortgage  on  the  farm !  And  it  will  build 
up  the  one  natural  resource  which  de- 
velops all  the  other  resources — plain 
. folks ! 

The  Big  Thing  in  Life  for  a  Boy 

is  to  "find  himself"  before  it  is  too  late ; 
to  get  settled  into  the  line  of  work  for 
which  he  has  a  natural  liking  and  apti- 
tude before  he  has  wasted  years  in  un- 
happy, futile  effort  along  lines  for  which 
he  has  no  taste.  Not  all  farm  boys  are 
naturally  fitted  to  become  farmers,  their 
gifts  and  tastes  lie  strongly  in  other  di- 
rections ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  city 
and  village  boys  have  strong  inclinations 
and  natural  abilities  leading  them  in  the 
direction  of  agriculture.  One  of  the 
best  things  about  the  educational  plan 
embodied  in  the  Davis  Bill  is  that  it  of- 
fers a  natural  avenue  by  which  the  boy 
may  "find  himself"  before  he  has  left 
school  and  get  a  practical  preparation 
for  doing  the  kind  of  work  in  the  world 
which  is  really  to  his  liking.  The  differ- 
ent vocational  lines  make  an  earlier  con- 
tact in  the  schoolroom,  and  consequently 
the  boy  has  an  earlier  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover that  he  is  interested,  perhaps,  in 
"the  other  sort  of  thing"— the  thing  at 
variance  with  his  pre-conceived  notions 
and  the  traditions  of  his  home  and  family. 
If  a  town  boy  who  is  comparatively  poor 


discovers  that  he  has  a  liking  for  agri- 
culture— and  instances  of  this  kind  are  be- 
coming increasingly  frequent — his  course 
would  be  to  arrange  with  a  farmer  to 
work  summers  and  go  to  school  winters 
for  a  few  years  and  then  take  the  course 
in  the  agricultural  high  school.  In  this 
way  he  will  learn  not  only  the  theory  of 
agriculture  from  the  book  standpoint,  but 
will  also  get  a  personal  contact  with  it — 
and  all  the  time  he  will  have,  under  this 
educational  scheme,  the  means  for  a  pro- 
gressive training  in  both  the  theory  and 
the  practise  of  his  chosen  vocation  close 
at  hand.  If  the  city  boy  with  country  in- 
clinations has  well-to-do  parents  he  may 
continue  his  course  in  the  high  school 
until  half  way  through  and  then  work  on 
one  farm  after  another  for  three  sum- 
mers, attending  the  agricultural  high 
school  during  the  winter.  Finally,  he 
will  determine  whether  he  wishes  to  go 
actively  into  farming  along  some  special 
line  or  become  a  technician  in  agricul- 
tural science.  If  the  latter,  then  his 
course  is  to  pass  on  up  to  the  agricul- 
tural college. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  case  of 
the  country  boy  who  finds  that  he  has  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind ;  his  course,  if 
he  is  obliged  to  support  himself,  is  to 
find  work  in  a  shop  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  and  to  attend  school  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Big  Advantages  of  the  New  Educational  Plan 

Do  not  overlook  another  big  advantage 
in  the  educational  plan  which  is  focused  in 
the  Davis  Bill ;  it  will  keep  the  average  boy 
longer  in  the  secondary  school,  and  there- 
fore it  will  gradually  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  educational  output  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  of 
educational  practise  that  a  boy  who  takes 
a  vocational  study  in  addition  to  his  other 
studies  often,  if  not  generally,  finds  his 
burden  lightened  instead  of  increased  by 
so  doing;  the  vocational  study  acts  as  a 
foil  and  a  relief  and  he  finds  his  academic 
studies  more  interesting  and  less  of  a 
drag  on  him  because  he  is  also  studying 
the  immediately  practical  thing  in  which 
he  is  spontaneously  interested. 

Still  another  important  phase  of  the 
practical  operation  of  this  plan  will 
be  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  of  higher  secondary  school  train- 
ing, which  will  in  turn  immensely  in- 
crease the  number  of  teachers  who  are 
able  to  redirect  the  lower  school  system 
toward  vocational  efficiency.  It  will  pro- 
duce a  school  course  vastly  broader  than 
the  present  traditional  course.  It  will 
add  to  the  present  course,  which  is  ad- 
mittedly too  narrow  and  literary,  all  the 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  which 
is  so  rapidly  springing  from  the  labora- 
tory and  the  demonstration  farm,  from 
intelligently  managed  private  farms,  from 
the  highly  organized  shop  and  from  the 
well-kept,  well-managed  and  progressive 
modern  home.  It  will  create  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  the  literature  of 
agriculture,  of  the  mechanical  arts  and 
industries  and  of  home  economics,  and 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  whole  people 
— those  out  of  school  as  well  as  those  in 
school — in  this  kind  of  reading.  All  this 
means  employment  for  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  this  vocational 
training. 

Not  only  will  the  ultimate  operation  of 
the  Davis  Bill  increase  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  those  who  work  on  farms  and  in 
shops,  but  it  will  produce  more  to  be 
divided  between  labor  and  capital.  Capi- 
tal will  increase  its  intake — but  perhaps 
not  its  proportion — while  the  "plain  peo- 
ple" will  get  more  nearly  what  they  earn 
and  will  produce  much  more.  Because 
they  will  have  a  greater  investment  in 
training,  in  equipment,  in  intelligence, 
these  workers  will  become  more  con- 
servative, more  stable,  more  careful  of 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of  others. 
Thev  will  be  an  anchor  to  the  windward 
which  will  keep  the  national  situation 
from  breaking  loose  in  times  of  stress. 
Uncle  Sam  certainly  knows  what  he  is 
about  in  proposing  this  great  educational 
gift  to. his  people. 

It  means  pleasanter  and  more  pro- 
ductive farms,  pleasanter  and  more 
productive  shops,  happier  and  more  com- 
fortable homes.  Best  of  all  it  means 
more  power  to  the  minds  and  the  elbows 
of  the  folks  who  grow  things  and  make 
things  and  are  the  real  folks! 

If  the  Davis  Bill  carried  an  appropria- 
tion of  five  times  ten  million  dollars  its 
certain  benefits  would  be  worth  the  price. 

You  may  figure  out  in  dollars  the  eco- 
nomic gain  which  this  measure  will  give 
the  country — but  You  can't  put  a  price 
on  an  increase  of  quality  in  folks! 
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The  Best  in  Life  Insurance 

The  Massachusetts  Savings-Bank  Insurance  and  Pension  System— By  Louis  D.  Brandeis 


IF  the  system  which  Massachusetts  has 
recently  introduced  for  enabling  the 
people  to  provide  themselves  with  life 
insurance  and  old-age  pensions  proves  as 
successful  as  now  seems  probable,  the 
readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  may  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  every  Ameri- 
can town  and  village,  as  well  as  city,  will 
have  its  savings  bank,  and  every  savings 
bank  will  supply  also  life  insurance  and 
old-age  pensions. 

At  present'  only  fourteen  of  the  states 
have  savings  banks  like  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  Massachusetts  alone  has 
extended  the  functions  of  savings  banks 
to  the  issuing  of  life  insurance  and  old- 
age  annuities.  But  the  advantages  of  a 
system  by  which  the  people  can  obtain 
absolutely  safe  life  insurance  and  old-age 
annuities  at  a  low  cost  are  so  great  that 
success  of  the  institution  in  Massachusetts 
must  be  followed  by  its  general  adoption 
elsewhere. 

Wherever  the  people's  savings  bank 
has  been  introduced  it  has  proved  itself 
the  greatest  of  all  agencies  of  thrift,  and 
has  taken  its  rank  with  church  and  school 
as  an  inculcator  of  the  virtues  essential 
to  our  civilization.  In  many  communi- 
ties it  is  hard  now  to  find  a  self-respect- 
ing person  who  has  not  some  savings 
bank  account,  however  small;  and  de- 
mand for  savings-bank  life  insurance  and 
pensions  will  develop  rapidly  as  the  means 
of  providing  them  are  supplied. 

Already  life  insurance  is  becoming 
with  most  people  a  necessary  of  life  and 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  fire  insur- 
ance. Prudent  men  normally  situated  no 
longer  consider  whether  they  shall  take 
it,  but  how  much  can  they  afford  and 
how  they  can  get  the  most  for  their' 
money,  safety  being  of  course  the  prime 
requisite.  - 

The  Massachusetts  plan  rests  upon  the 
proposition  that  a  savings  bank,  if  em- 
powered to  handle  lite  insurance,  which 
is  only  a  form  of  co-operative  saving, 
can  furnish  the  insured  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  safety  and  convenience  at  the 
minimum  of  expense,  and  besides  en- 
courage local  initiative. 

Defects  of  Industrial  Life  Insurance  Sold 
Under  Private  Initiative 

The  circumstances  leading  to  the  adop- 
tion of  savings-bank  life  insurance  and 
old-age  pensions  in  the  Bay  State  should 
be  briefly  related. 

The  disclosures  of  mismanagement  and 
extravagance  in  some  of  the  great  life- 
insurance  companies  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation  of  the  Armstrong  "Commit- 
tee led  to  nothing  so  startling  as  the 
revelation  that  the  many  millions  of  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States  who  held 
policies  in  the  so-called  industrial  in- 
surance companies  paid  nearly  twice  as 
much  for  their  insurance  as  did  the  hold- 
ers of  ordinary  life  policies.  Industrial 
insurance  is  simply  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance taken  in  small  amounts,"  the  prem- 
iums of  which  are  payable  weekly  and 
collected  at  the  homes  of  the  insured. 

The  greater  cost  of  industrial  life  in- 
surance is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  mor- 
tality among  the  working  class ;  but  the 
high  cost  results  most  largely  from  the 
system  employed  by  the  private  com- 
panies. Solicitation  of  the  business  costs 
money.  Collection  of  premium  weekly 
at  the  home  of  the  insured  costs  money. 
Much  business  is  written  that  ought  never 
to  be  undertaken.  The  very  large  per- 
centage of  lapses,  due  also  in  large  part 
to  the  system  pursued,  throws  a  heavy 
burden  of  expense  upon  those  who  con- 
tinue to  maintain  their  policies.  Through 
a  defective  plan  in  furnishing  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  civilized  life,  a  special  bur- 
den has  been  laid  on  those  members  of 
society  least  able  to  bear  it. 

A  Remedy  for  Life-Insurance  Deficiencies 

The  remedy  which  was  proposed  for 
this  most  grievous  of  all  life-insurance 
wrongs  was  to  authorize  savings  banks 
to  establish  a  department  of  life  insur- 
ance and  old-age  annuities.  The  idea 
coincided  with  the  original  intent  of  the 
savings  institution  as  developed  in  Eng- 
land a  century  ago.  It  seemed  natural 
to  apply  it  to  the  admirably  managed  and 
supervised  system  of  savings  banks  in 
Massachusetts,  whose  trustees  serve  for 
the  most  part  without  pay.  whose  officers 
receive  only  moderate  compensation, 
whose  total  expense  of  administration  is 
less  on  the. average  than  one  fourth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  of  deposits, 
whose  conduct  for  many  years  has  been 
without  suspicions  of  graft  or  scandal, 
being  actuated  rather  by  the  spirit  of 
service  than  by  the  spirit  of  gain. 


A  Great  Public  Movement  in  Massachusetts 

A  whirlwind  campaign  forwarded 
by  a  "Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance 
League,"  which  was  formed  to  put  into 
practical  execution  this  idea  of  further 
appealing  to  the  noblesse  oblige  of  the 
savings-bank  men,  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  a  permissive  act,  which  was  signed  by 
Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  June  267  1907. 
Nearly  a  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  law  was  necessarily  occupied  in  get- 
ting ready  the  machinery  in  this  pioneer 
field,  for  a  great  deal  of  actuarial  and 
other  work  was  required,  so  that  it  was 
June  18,  1908,  before  the  insurance  de- 
partment of  any  savings  bank  could  be 
opened. 

Conditions  of  Opening  Insurance  Depart- 
ments in  Savings  Banks 

The  Massachusetts  plan  provides,  in 
brief,  that  any  savings  bank  of  the  state, 
by  raising  a  guaranty  fund  and  complying 
with  other  safeguards,  may  open  an  in- 
surance department.  It  then  becomes 
legally  known  as  a  "savings  and  insur- 
ance" bank.  All  the  operations  of  the 
life-insurance  department,  or  insurance 
"trust,"  as  it  may  be  called,  are  kept  care- 
fully separate  from  the  savings  depart- 
ment or  savings  "trust."  The  solvency 
or  insolvency  of  one  department  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  financial  condition  of 
the  other  department.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  however,  to  the  community, 
it  is  arranged  that  depositors  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  who  are  also  insured  may,  if 
they  desire  it,  have  their  monthly  prem- 
iums paid  as  they  fall  due,  out  of  the 
savings  account.  No  employment  by  the 
bank  of  paid  solicitors  or  house-to-house 
collection  of  premiums  is  permitted.  The 
bank  may,  however,  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  agencies  in  other  savings 
banks,  at  welfare  centers,  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  establishments,  trade 
unions,  granges  and  other  societies, 
through  any  of  which  applications  for 
policies  may  be  made  and  to  which  the 
monthly  premiums  may  be  paid.  These 
agencies  will  be  the  active  means  of  bring- 
ing savings-bank  life  insurance  and  pen- 
sions before  the  people. 

The  insurance  department,  like  the  sav- 
ings department,  is  expected  to  be  con- 
ducted wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  not  for  the  purpose  of  gain. 
All  profits  above  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion accrue  to  the  insured  either  in  the 
form  of  cash  dividends  or  increased  insur- 
ance. This  plan  accords  with  the  prin- 
ciples under  which  savings  banks  of 
Massachusetts  have  operated  for  ninety- 
two  years,  and'  as  a  result  these  banks 
now  hold  over  seven  hundred  million 
dollars  of  the  people's  money. 

The  Commonwealth  Behind  the  Plan 

To  secure  the  stability  of  every  in- 
surance department  which  may  be  es- 
tablished, and  to  place  behind  it  the 
credit  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  general  guaranty  fund  has 
been  created,  in  charge  of  seven  unpaid 
trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state.  To  this  fund  the  banks  con- 
tribute pro  rata  according  to  the  insur- 
ance business  which  they  do.  The  state 
also  furnishes  and  pays  for  much  of  the 
executive  machinery  needed  for  deter- 
mination, instruction  and  supervision.  The 
technical  insurance  features  of  the  pro- 
ject arc  in  charge  of  a  state  actuary.  The 
supervision  of  medical  examination  rests 
with  a  state  medical  director.  Massa- 
chusetts, in  brief,  without  adopting  a 
scheme  of  state  life  insurance,  has  pro- 
vided the  apparatus  needed  for  giving  its 
wage  earners  life  insurance  and  old-age 
pension  policies  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

If  one  may  argue  from  the  experience 
Massachusetts  has  had  in  the  short  time 
that  savings-bank  insurance  has  been  of- 
fered to  citizens,  it  is  natural  to  predict 
that  in  most  states  where  savings-bank 
facilities  have  been  provided  the  plan 
will  shortly  be  adopted.  Here  are  some 
of  the  accomplishments. 

Determining  the  Rates  for  Savings- 
Bank  Insurance 

It  has  been  proved,  for  one  thing,  that 
savings  banks  can  sell  life  insurance  and 
annuities  on  a  plan  of  monthly  payments 
at  relatively  low  rates.  This  is  of  itself 
something  of  an  achievement.  When  the 
newly  appointed  state  actuary,  Robertson 
G.  Hunter,  came  to  consider  prices*  at 
which  life  insurance  could  be  sold  in 
various  communities  of  the  state,  he  was 
at  once  confronted  with  the  fact  that  if 
the  same  gross  rate  was  to  be  adopted 
for  all  parts  of  the  state,  he  must  make 
the  rates  high  enough  to  allow  for  the 


high  mortality  in  the  textile  towns  like 
Fall  River,  Lawrence  and  Lowell.  If  any 
error  was  to  be  made,  it  was  necessary 
to  err  on  the  side  of  conservatism. 

In  adopting  this  basis,  however,  there 
was  no  unfairness.  A  savings  bank  in 
one  of  the  more  healthful  communities, 
as  in  a  shoe-manufacturing  town  or  a 
rural  neighborhood,  is  required,  of  course, 
to  charge  nominally  the  same  rates  as 
the  bank  in  a  place  where  death  claims 
relatively  more  victims ;  but  the  insured 
are  nowhere  overcharged,  since  any  prof- 
its from  operation  are  divided  among 
them. 

In  spite  of  the  conservatism  of  the  rate 
making  which  renders  it  probable  that 
considerable  dividends  will  be  paid,  it 
has  been  possible  to  offer  gross  rates  for 
insurance  and  annuity  policies  that  aver- 
age about  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than 
the  net  rates  charged  by  insurance  com- 
panies for  industrial  life  insurance. 

As  in  Massachusetts  alone  over  six 
million  dollars  a  year  is  paid  in  premiums 
on  such  policies,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  saving  now  two  million  dollars  a  year 
for  her  wage  earners  and  others  of  small 
means.  The  annuity  or  old-age  pension 
feature  of  the  new  system  represents  also 
an  incalculable  economic  advantage,  but 
the  actual  advantages  are  much  greater 
than  the  above  figures  indicate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  industrial-insur- 
ance policies  are  in  the  main  non-par- 
ticipating, while  under  the  savings-bank 
policies  all  profits  are  distributed  among 
the  policy  holders,  except  so  far  as  ap- 
plied to  building  up  the  surplus  and  guar- 
anty fund. 

In  the  second  place,  under  the  indus- 
trial-insurance policies,  if  the  insured 
dies  say  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  the  policy,  the  beneficiary  gets  only 
a  half  or  a  fourth  of  the  face  of  the 
policy :  while  under  the  savings-bank 
policies  the  full  amount  is  paid  if  the  in- 
sured should  die  immediately  after  de- 
livery of  the  policy. 

In  the  third  place,  under  the  industrial 
policies,  if  payments  of  premiums  cease 
at  any  time  before  the  policy  is  three 
years  old,  the  policy  lapses ;  while  there 
can  be  no  lapse  of  the  savings-bank  policy 
after  premiums  have  been  paid  six 
months,  the  insured  receiving  a  surren- 
der value  in  cash,  or  extra  dividend,  or 
paid-up  insurance. 

There  are  two  forms  of  life  -insur- 
ance policies — one  representing  ordinary 
straight  life  insurance,  the  other  endow- 
ment insurance. 

What  Ordinary  Life  Insurance  Costs 
at  the  Savings  Bank 

On  the  ordinary  life  policy  all  premium 
payments  cease  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

A  lad  of  seventeen  years  contracting 
for  such  a  policy  on  which  five  hundred 
dollars  is  received  at  death  would  pay 
into  the  savings  bank  either  directly  or 
through  one  of  its  agencies  as  perhaps 
through  the  treasury  of  the  local  grange, 
eighty-one  cents  each  month.  The  price 
of  the  protection  increases,  of  course,  if 
the  insurance  is  taken  out  later  in  life. 
For  this  five-hundred-dollar  policy  a  per- 
son beginning  at  age  twenty-five  must 
pay  a  dollar  a  month;  with  the  thirtieth" 
birthday  approaching,  $1.15;  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  $1.34;  in  the  fortieth,  $1.58;  in 
the  fiftieth,  $2.38;  in  the  sixtieth,  $4.05. 

Prices  for  Endowment  Policies 

Endowment  policies,  through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  life-insurance  agents, 
who  like  to  sell  them  because  they  give 
relatively  Hie  largest  commissions  and 
through  the  disposition  of  many  Ameri- 
cans to  combine  accumulation  of  a  nest 
egg  with 'protection  for  the  family,  arc 
very  popular  among  all  classes  of  society. 
The  state  actuary  of  Massachusetts  has 
accordingly  prepared  tables  for  endow- 
ment policies  which  give  the  insured  pro- 
tection in  case  of  premature  death  and 
possession  of  a  lump  sum,  not  to  exceed 
five  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  policy,  on 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five. 
For  an  endowment  policy  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  maturing  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-live, a  boy  of  seventeen  pays  only 
eighty-eight  cents  monthly;  a  person  be- 
ginning in  his  twenty-fifth  year  pays 
$1.08;  in  his  thirtieth,  $1.32;  in  his  for- 
tieth, $1.95;  in  his  fiftieth,  $3.42  for  such 
a  policy. 

Value  of  Annuities  Not  Yet  Recognized 
in  This  Country 

Then  there  are  annuities — voluntary 
old-age  pensions,  enthusiasts  like  to  call 
them.  This  is  a  type  of  insurance  with 
which  most  Americans  have  been  un- 
familiar up  to  this  time.    The  principle 


is  simple  enough.  You  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  money  each  month,  and  after 
a  certain  age,  as  after  sixty  or  sixty-five, 
you  begin  to  draw  an  annual  income, 
which  continues  as  long  as  you  live. 
Among  the  thrifty  French  this  has  long 
been  a  very  popular  way  to  assure  the 
individual  of  having  something  to  live 
upon  during  the  years  in  which  most  peo- 
ple become  economically  unproductive. 

In  this  country  the  ubiquitous  life-in- 
surance agent  has  very  properly,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  personal  interest, 
preferred  to  talk  other  forms  of  insurance. 
Because  annuities  are  regarded  as  com- 
paratively unprofitable  to  the  companies, 
few  American  life-insurance  companies 
have  ever  attempted '  to  push  them. 

Yet  they  offer  the  simplest  and  most 
admirable  of  devices  for  enabling  the  in- 
dividual to  provide  against  dependence 
in  old/ age — a  characteristically  American 
substitute  for  the  compulsory  old-age 
pension.  By  making  a  small  payment 
to  savings  each  month,  the  Massachu- 
setts citizen,  man  or  woman,  can  secure 
two  hundred  dollars  annually  after  the 
age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five.  That  means 
practically  four  dollars  a  week  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life:  By  having  accounts 
with  two  banks  it  would,  of  course,  be 
possible  to  arrange  for  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  eight  dollars  a  week. 

Without  especial  strain  the  ordinarily 
thrifty  and  productive  person  can  thus 
easily  allay  the  specter  of  the  poorhouse 
or  of  existence  as  a  dependent  inmate, 
perhaps  unwelcome,  in  the  household  of 
relatives.  The  problem  of  the  superan- 
nuated worker  is  a  pressing  one  in  every 
country.  It  applies  to  the  agricultural  as 
well  as  the  manufacturing  communities. 
It  led,  after  twenty-two  years  of  investi- 
gation by  Parliamentary  committees,  to 
the  passage  of  the  old-age  pension  law 
that  has  just  gone  into  effect  in  Great 
Britain.  There  is,  fortunately,  a  promise 
of  its  being  naturally  and  easily  solved 
in  Massachusetts,  and  thereafter  in  other 
states,  by  the  provision  for  savings-bank 
annuities. 

Two  Forms  of  Annuity  Contracts 

Take  a  few  specific  examples.  Suppose 
a  person  is  at  work  with  no  one  depen- 
dent upon  him.  He  has  no  especial  need 
of  life  insurance,  but  he  does  realize  fully 
that  in  time  to  come,  barring  the  con- 
tingency of  untimely  death,  his  earning 
capacity  will  be  lessened  until  it  ceases 
to  exist.'  For  such  a  man  or  woman  the 
simple  annuity  offers  an  inexpensive 
means  of  securing  in  old  age  an  income 
sufficient  for  maintenance. 

An  old-age  pension  policy  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  for  a  man,  beginning 
to  run  at  age  sixty-five,  the  payments 
starting  from  the  twentieth  year,  is  is- 
sued at  ninety-six  cents  a  month ;  from 
the  thirtieth  year  at  $1.62;  from  the  for- 
tieth year  at  $3.02.  The  annuity  rates 
for  women  are  necessarily  a  little  higher, 
because  women  outlive  us  on  the  average. 
For  the  same  kind  of  policies  at  the  ages 
corresponding  to  those  just  mentioned, 
women  pay  monthly,  $1.14,  $1.94  and 
$3.60. 

For  annuities  that  begin  to  run  five 
years  earlier — that  is,  from  the  age  of 
sixty — one  must  naturally  pay  somewhat 
more.  Men  beginning  from  the  twentieth, 
thirtieth  or  fortieth  year  are  expected  to 
pay  respectively  to  the  savings  banks 
monthly  $1.64,  $2.84  or  $5.58;  women  at 
the  corresponding  ages,  $1.84,  $3.22  and 
$6.34. 

In  taking  out  old-age  pension  policies 
many  people  would  prefer,  in  event  of 
death  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  bene- 
fit, to  be  able  as  a*  result  of  their  saving 
to  leave  something  to  their  heirs.  An; 
annuity  contract  has  been  devised  by  the 
Massachusetts  state  actuary,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  total  amount  of  the 
premiums  paid  in  is  repaid  to  the  bene- 
ficiary' 'f  the  insured  dies  prematurely. 
The  rates  for  protection  of  this  kind  are 
necessarily  somewhat  higher  than  those 
for  the  simplest  form  of  annuity,  but 
still  very  reasonable. 

Combination  of  Life  Insurance  and 
Old-Age  Pension 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  appears  in  the  possibility 
of  a  combination  of  life  insurance  up  to 
the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five  and  of  an 
old-age  pension  after  that  age.  This 
gives  the  thrifty  citizen  protection  in  two 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  in- 
surance ;  insurance  against  '  accidents, 
sickness  and  non-employment  has  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  if  at  all. 

The  cost,  furthermore,  for  this  double 
protection  is  not  such  as  to  daunt  any 
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moderately  well-paid  worker,  who  under- 
stands that  life  insurance  and  provision 
for  support  in  old  age  are  among  the 
necessities  of  civilized  existence ;  that 
they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  living 
wage,  and  that  no  one  who  neglects  them 
can  fairly  be  said  to  be  paying  his  way. 

For  this  insurance-annuity  combination 
a  youth  in  his  eighteenth  year  pays  $1.03 
a  month  for  five  hundred  dollars  up  to 
age  sixty-five  ^ind  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year  thereafter  as  long  as  he  lives.  In 
the  twenty-fifth  year  the  cost  is  $1.33;  in 
the  thirty-fifth,  "  $1.98;  in  the  fortieth. 
$2.51. 

Xot  only  are  savings-bank  policies  in 
Massachusetts  cheaper  than  industrial  life- 
insurance  policies*  sold  by  the  insurance 
companies,  but  the  "surrender  values"  are 
more  attractive.  Each  policy  has  a  defi- 
nite surrender  value  after  premiums  have 
been  paid  for-  six  months.  Xo  other  in- 
dustrial policy  begins  so  soon  to  be  worth 
something  in  case  of  lapse. 

Take  the  case  of  a  person  who  becomes 
insured  at  a  savings  bank  in  his  thirtieth 
year  with  an  ordinary  life-insurance 
policy.  If  for  any  reason  he  is  forced 
to, give  up  his  policy  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  he  gets  back  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  premiums  contributed ;  after  five 
years,  thirty-five  per  cent :  after  ten  years, 
forty-two  per  cent;  fifteen  years,  forty- 
seven  per  cent ;  twenty  years,  fifty  per 
cent. 

One  who  arranges  with  the  savings 
bank  for  endowment  insurance  in  say 
his  fortieth  year,  receives,  in  event  of  sur- 
render of  the  policy  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  thirty  per  cent ;  after  five 
years,  fifty-one  per  cent ;  ten  years,  fifty- 
eight  per  cent ;  fifteen  years,  sixty-four 
per  cent;  twenty  years,  seventy-two  per 
cent.  Such  figures  mean  that  everything 
comes  back  which  legitimately  can. 

Experience  is  Already  Disproving  the 
Objections 

The  objections  urged  against  the 
savings  insurance  scheme  have  generally 
represented  some  variation  on  the  theme 
that  it  is  pretty  in  theory,  but  that  it 
won't  work  in  practise,  because  people 
must  be  teased  and  coaxed  into  doing 
their  duty  by  their  dependents  and  them- 
selves. One  has  even  heard  of  its  being 
axiomatic  in  Jife-insurance  offices  that  a 
man  who  voluntarily  applies  for  insur- 
ance is  probably  a  bad  risk. 

Practical  experience,  however,  seems  al- 
ready to  be  proving  that  this  notion  of 
the  essential  weakness  of  human  nature 
as  regards  foresight  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. 0nce  the  facilities  have  been 
offered  for  securing  the  benefits  of  in- 
surance at  actual  cost,  most  normally 
constituted  people  are  ready  to  do  their 
part.  It  is  particularly  true  that  in  a 
state  like  Massachusetts,  representing  very 
diversified  industries  and  pursuits,  society 
is  conspicuously  divided  up  into  groups 
and  vocational  organizations,  and  that 
when  the  leaders  of  one  of  these  groups 
have  announced  that  such  and  such  a 
movement  is  a  good  one,  the  constituent 
members  are  very  ready  to  meet  their 
obligations  toward  it.  The  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  the  Massachusetts 
labor  organizations,  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  establish  agencies  with  provision 
for  the  reception  of  insurance  premiums 
simultaneously  with  the  union  dues,  en- 
ters largely  into  the  success  that  is  being 
achieved.  Religious  and  philanthropic 
organizations,  like  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  or  some  of  the 
social  settlements  in  Boston,  by  co-operat- 
,ing  in  the  work  bring  in  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic following.  The  state  granges 
were  early  interested  in  the  plan. 

Actual  Accomplishments  at  the  Outset 
of  Operation 

just  how  a  great  proportion  of  the 
population(  will  avail  ( themselves  of  the 
opportunities  for  life  insurance  and  pen- 
sion policies  issued  by  the  savings  banks 
cannot  be  guessed  as  yet.  If  practically 
everybody  does  come  in,  then  some  of 
the  most  serious  problems  of  society  will 
have  been  solved  co-operatively  rather 
than  socialistically.  If  only  a  moderate 
percentage  responds  to  the  new  incentive 
to  thrift  much  good  will  still  be  done, 
though  the  problem  of  the  indigent  aged 
will  then  continue  to  be  pressing  and  per- 
haps to  demand  a  settlement  more  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  state 
socialism.  From  the  evidence  in  hand 
after  the  plan  has  been  in  working  order 
for  only  a  few  months — and  it  is  still  to 
be  started  in  some  centers,  where  it  will  be 
put  to  its  most  efficient  test — one  can  be 
very  hopeful  that  the  appeal  to  the  spirit 
of  self  help  and  individual  initiative  may 
be  heard  to  a  practically  universal  ex- 
tent. The  two  savings  banks,  at  Whit- 
man and  Brockton,  which  have  opened 
insurance  departments,  and  whose  opera- 
tions now  virtually  cover  the  state,  since 
they  are  represented  by  more  than  fifty 
agencies,  find  a  steady  and  increasing 
stream  of  insurance  business  flowing  to 
them.  In  the  Regal  Shoe  Factory,  which 
first  opened  an  agency,  over  fifty  per 
cent  of  all  employees  have  taken  out 
some  form  of  savings-insurance  policy. 


Yon  will  be  responsible 

AT  HARDEST  TIME 

If  thing's  don't  go  right 


RIGHT  then  at  harvest  time  are  you  to 
know  success  or  failure  for  the  year. 
Every  hour  of  rapid,  smooth,  unin- 
terrupted work  will  pile  up  your  reward. 

Every  hour  of  delay,  of  slow,  hard  going, 
will  decrease  that  reward,  fill  you  with  anxiety 
and  rob  you  of  profits  that  you  have  jusdy  ex- 
pected and  built  on. 

You  will  have  enough  responsibility  at  har- 
vest time  without  having  to  think  of  your 
equipment,  upon  which  the  success  of  the 
year  will  largely  depend.  ' 

Get  that  heaviest  part  of  your  responsibility 
off  your  shoulders  now. 

Go  over  your  equipment  before  the  very 
busy  season  starts.  Decide  what  you  will  need 
to  do  the  work  right. 

Then  make  your  selections  carefully. 
Start  now.    You  will  never  have  more  time 
between  now  and  harvest. 

And  you  want  time  for  choosing  harvesting  ma- 
chines. There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  allow  yourself 
to  be  pushed  into  a  hurried  decision. 

For  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  choosing  efficient,  depend- 
able machines,  but  the  machines  that  are  particularly 
adapted  to  your  needs,  the  machines  that  you  know 
you  can  do  the  mort  with  under  your  particular  condi- 
tions. For  this  reason  the  best  start  you  can  make  in 
your  investigations  is  to  examine  the  International  line. 
Because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  in  all  lands 
have  proved  the  efficiency  of  every  one  of  these  ma- 
chines, you  can't  go  astray  on  quality.  And,  be- 
sides, you  have  so  wide  a  choice  that  you  are  sure  to 
find  the  machine  that  just  suits  your  ideas  and  your 
requirements  in  every  way  under  one  of  these  names: 

Champion     McCormick  Osborne 
Deering        Milwaukee  Piano 

Choose  one  of  these  and  be  sure — sure  of  top-notch 
efficiency,  simplicity,  dependableness,  durability. 

Choose  one  of  these  and  be  sure  of  the  most  for 
your  money,  the  biggest  returns  on  your  investment, 
the  most  profit  from  the  crops  you  harvest. 

Choose  one  of  these  now  and  feel  secure  in  your 
harv  est  expectations  during  the  coming  months  of  rush 
and  hard  work. 

You  will  feel  secure  about  results  with  one  of  them 
because  each  one  of  them  is  a  known  quantity.  Each 
one  has  made  its  mark,  has  won  its  stamp  of  approval 
from  the  farmers  of  America  and  other  countries. 

You  will  get  the  most  for  youi  money  because  the 
manufacture  of  these  leading  machines  by  one  organi- 
zation means  a  great  deal  to  you. 


This  means  the  concentration  of  forces  on  improve- 
ments, time  and  labor-saving  features,  finer  materials, 
more  skilled  and  painstaking  workmanship. 

And  this  means  to  you  a  more  improved  machine, 
made  of  the  finest  materials  by  the  most  expert  me- 
chanics, at  a  price  that  would  not  be  possible  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

This  'question  of  price  must  interest  you,  but  only 
as  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  difference  in  price  between  the  cheapest,  hap- 
hazard, flung  together  machine  and  a  perfect  one  is  an 
insignificant  item  compared  to  the  results  at  stake. 

The  smooth,  rapid,  uninterrupted  perfect  work  at 
harvest  time  is  something  no  man  can  afford  to  jeop- 
ardize. And  he  cannot  afford  to  put  himself  in  danger 
of  long  delays  in  case  of  accident.  He  wants  a  ma- 
chine that  can  be  fixed  quickly  and  fixed  right,  in  case 
anything  should  happen. 

WitiT  one  of  the  International  line  you  are  safe. 
The  extra  parts  are  always  at  hand  at  the  nearby  deal- 
ers and  the  parts  always  fit. 

But  the  main  reason  why  you  should  select  from  one 
of  the  six  leading  lines  is  because  nothing  goes  wrong 
without  mighty  good  cause. 

The  machine  will  not  stumble  over  its  own  mech- 
anism because — The  principle  of  construction  is  right 
— The  materials  are  right — The  workmanship  is  right. 
And  each  has  been  tested  and  retested  under  far  more 
trying  conditions  than  will  ever  be  encountered  in  the 
regular  course  of  work. 

Such  perfection  would  not  be  possible  if  the  manu- 
facturers did  not  own  ore  mines,  steel  mills  timber 
lands  and  saw  mills  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the 
raw  materials,  and  if  the  vast  output  and  great  buying 
power  did  not  insure  the  first  choice  of  raw  materials 
from  all  other  sources.  And  the  ability  to  employ  the 
right  men  to  work  up  these  materials  and  to  furnish 
these  men  with  the  most  perfect  facilities  in  the  world 
— all  this  is  of  equal  importance  to  you. 

It  is  this  co-operation,  insuring  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  in  every  machine  turned  out,  that  means 
the  lessening  of  your  responsibility  at  harvest  time,  the 
elimination  of  most  all  the  risk,  the  freedom  from 
anxiety  and  worry  and  discouragement. 

Don't  experiment.  Don't  take  on  any  unnecessary 
responsibility,  any  needless  risk.  Profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who  reap  all 
their  harvests  and  all  the  profit  with  one  of  the  six 
leading  machines. 

See  the  International  dealer  at  once.  Take  your 
choice.  The  quality  is  the  same  in  all — the  best  pos- 
sible. If  you  don't  know  an  International  dealer, 
write  us  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  and  address  of 
the  one  nearest  you. 

Don't  experiment  on  binder  twine  either.  Get  one 
of  the  six  perfectly  dependable  brands  of  twine  and  be 
sure  Choose  Champion,  McCormick,  Osborne, 
Deering,  Milwaukee  or  Piano — in  Sisal,  Standard, 
Manila  and  Pure  Manila  brands. 
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International  line : — Binders,  Reapers.  Headers.  Header  Binders.  Corn  Binders,  Corn 
Pickers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Corn  Shellers,  Mowers.  Hay  Tedders.  Hay  Rakes.  Sweep 
Rakes,  Hay  Loaders.  Hay  Stackers.  Hay  Balers,  Feed  Grinders,  Knife  Grinders.  Cream  Sepa- 
rators, Gasoline  Engines.  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders,  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus 
Wagons,  New  Bettendorf  Wagons,  Auto  Buggies  and  Binder  Twine. 


In  the  factory  of  the  Commonwealth  Shoe 
and  Leather  Company,  which  closely  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Regal,  a  simi- 
larly satisfactory  showing  is  being  made, 
and  the  more  recent  test  at  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Company  is  likewise  sat- 
isfactory. From  other  manufacturing 
centers  encouraging  reports  are  received. 
The  element  of  time  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary in  getting  people  educated  to  a  new 
departure  of  this  kind.  It  is  found  that 
there  is  no  initial  rush  for  insurance 
policies.  Both  men  and  women  workers 
listen  to  a  talk  on  the  advantages  of  the 
plan,  and  perhaps  receive  some  literature, 
which  they  take  home  to  talk  over  with 
the  family.  In  a  day  or  two  three  or  four 
of  them  make  application.  Then  a  little 
later  several  more  ask  to  be  insured.  The 


employees  of  the  establishment  meantime 
are  noted  to  be  talking  the  subject  over 
quietly  among  themselves,  some  of  them 
perhaps  doing  a  bit  of  figuring.  Gradually 
the  desire  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
tection offered  by  the  savings  bank  per- 
meates the  whole  shop.  That  is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  principle  of  savings  insur- 
ance is  progressing  in  Massachusetts  and 
which  makes  this  movement  so  promising. 

Using  Ashes  With  Manure 

T  enjoyed  reading  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Umo- 
*  selle's  article  on  the  manure  spreader. 
Too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  favor 
of  this  valuable  and  very  necessary  im- 
I  plement,  and  yet,  good  as  it  is,  it  can  be 
I  put  to  bad  use,  and  this  is   what  any 


farmer  does  when  he  fills  his  manure 
spreader  half  full  of  manure  and  the 
remainder  with  hard-wood  ashes.  Ashes 
should  never  be  mixed  with  manure  or 
superphosphate. 

I  would  not  exchange  one  half  load 
of  barn-yard  manure  for  one  half  load 
of  any  ashes  or  lime.  The  careful  sav- 
ing and  applying  of  barn-yard  manure 
means  much  to  the  farmer  of  to-day,  and 
yet  I  have  seen  good  fanners  use  wood 
ashes  and  lime  freely  on  manure,  the 
effect  of  which  is  a  serious  loss  in  am- 
monia, while  nothing  is  added  to  the 
lime  or  ashes. 

When  applying  lime  or  wood  ashes 
with  a  manure  spreader  I  use  the  remains 
of  some  trash  pile,  leaves  or  straw. 

Tennessee.  O.  P.  R.  Fox. 
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Make  Plowing  Easy 

-The 
Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 

Attach  to 
any  walking: 
plow  —  one 

or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  farrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don't  need  to  take  oar  word 
for  this  —  test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  £5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 
311  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


OATS  WILL  PAY 

even  on  poor  soil,  if 
enriched  by  the  use  of 

POTASH 


Potash  produces  more 
grain  and  more  straw, 
and  better  quality. 
See  that  your  fertilizer 
for  oats  has  not  less 
than   t,%  of  Potash. 


Potash  is  Profit 

Valuable  Literature,  FREE,  on  Fer- 
tilizing OA  TS  and  All  Other  Crops. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Chicago— Monadnock  Block 

Atlanta— 1224  Candler  Building 


THE  WONDERBERRY 

A  Luscious  Berry  Ripening  in  Three  Months  from  Seed. 

Lather  Barbank's  Greatest  Creation. 
pRTJIT  bine-black  like  an  enormous  rich  blueberry 
in  looks  and  taste.  Unsurpassed  for  eating  raw, 
cooked,  canned  or  preserved  in  any  form.  The  greatest 
garden  fruit  ever  introduced  and  equally  valuable  in 
hot,  dry,  cold  orwet  climates.  Easiest  plant  in  the  world 
to  grow,  succeeding  anywhere  and  yielding  great  masses 
of  rich  fruit  all  summer  and  fall— and  all  winter  in  pots 
— 'Asa  pot  plant  it  is  both  ornamental  and  useful.)  The 
greatest  boon  to  the  family  garden  ever  known.  Every- 
body can  and  will  grow  it.  We  are  the  sole  introducers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  offer  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  cash  prises,  for  which  see  Catalogue. 

seed  20c.  per  packet.  S  packets  for  50c. 
Also  our  Great  Catalogue  r>f  Seeds.  Bulbs.  Plants  and 
Mew  Fruits  for  1909.  FREE.    Nearly  130  pages,  with 
colored  plates  and  many  startling  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWI-.  CIIILOS.  Floral  Part,  N.  T. 


Tool  Quality- 
is  Tool  Economy- 
it  doesn't  pay  to  take  chances  in  buy- 
ing farm  and  garden  hand  tools.   If  you 
don't  cling  to  the  well  known  brands 
under  the  "True  Temper"  label  you  run 
the  risk  of  getting  poor  quality,  and  poor 
quality  means  less  service  and  more  labor 
'  True  Temper"  Tools  last  longest  and 
make  work  easier.    They  are  the  brands 
you  have  always  recognized  as  best. 
Address    Department  "D"  for  free 
booklet  entitled    Recent  Improve- 
ments in  Farm  and  Garden  Hand 
Tools." 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Best  Marketable  Strawberry 

For  this  locality  I  know  of  nothing 
better  at  this  time  than  the  Fairfield 
strawberry  for  first  early,  Brandywine 
for  general  crop,  and  Gandy  for '  late. 
But  in  most  localities  the  prospective 
planter  will  do  well  to  see  the  most 
successful  growers  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood and  inquire  about  varieties.  I  have 
an  inquiry  from  Maryland.  In  some  of 
the  southern  sections-  Brandywine  is  not 
suitable  for  the  local  soil  and  market 
conditions,  but  some  of  your  neighbors 
will  probably  know  better  what  particular 
variety  there  offers  the  best  chances  of 
success.    Go  and  ask  them. 

Sowing  Celery  Seed  Early 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  may  like  to  try  my  way  of 
starting   celery    seed   about   two  weeks 
j  earlier  than  it  would  do  to  plant  it  out- 
side. 

I  fill  a  pan  about  an  inch  deep  with 
'  sand,   sow  celery   seed   thickly  on  top, 
|  and  press  it  down  with  my  hands,  but  do 
not  cover  it.    I  moisten  thoroughly,  and 
keep   it  in   a   moderately  'warm  room, 
keeping  the  sand  moist  until  the  seeds 
show  signs  of  sprouting,  which  will  be 
in  about  ten  days.    Then  I  stir  the  sand 
and  seed  together,  and  sow  it  in  rows 
|  (rather  thinly)  in  open  ground,  in  good, 
well-prepared  soil. 

The  plants  come  up  quickly  and  are 
not  so  crowded  as  when  sown  without 
the  sand.  A.  F.  Hopkins. 

Raising  Onion  Sets 

Some  instructions  for  raising  onion 
sets  from  seed,  how  to  sow  seed,  harvest 
and  market  the  crop,  etc.,  are  desired  by 
a  Nebraska  reader.  He  has  a  light  sandy 
soil,  very  productive,  on  which  onions 
are  doing  well. 

For  onion  sets  we  usually  select  a  piece 
of  sandy  soil  of  fair  fertility  and  rea- 
sonably free  from  weeds'.  The  rest  is 
easy.  Just  sow  Silverskin  (White  Por- 
tugal) onion  seed  for  white,  or  Yellow 
Strasburg  (Yellow  Dutch)  or  even  Dan- 
vers,  for  yellow  sets,  at  the  rate  of  forty 
to  sixty  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  mak- 
ing the  drills  one  foot  apart.  Use  the 
hand  wheel  hoe  freely,  which  is  about  all 
the  labor  that  ought  to  be  necessary. 

When  the  tops  begin  to  die  down, 
showing  approaching  maturity,  the  little 
bulbs  may  be  taken  up  by  running  a 
trowel  underneath  the  row,  and  thrown 
into  a  sieve  to  clean  them  from  sand  and 
soil.  Put  them  on  a  dry  loft  or  on  sieves 
to  cure,  and  when  dry,  store  them  in 
shallow  and  open/boxes  in  a  dry  and  cool 
place. 

During  the  winter  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry  room  and  either  a  little  above 
freezing  or  below  the  freezing  point,  but 
well  covered  to  protect  them  from  re- 
peated freezing  and  thawing.  The  main 
point  is  to  keep  them  dry. 

Send  them  to  market  in  eary  spring. 
In  our  local  markets  we  find  but  few 
white  sets,  mostly  yellow  ones,  and 
hardly  ever  red  ones  (grown  from  Early 
Red  onion  seed).  The  famous  Phila- 
delphia white  onion  set  is  grown  from 
Silverskin. 

Large  Onion  Yields 

Oregon  reader  says  he  has  been  unable 
to  reach  even  one  half  of  the  onion 
yields  mentioned  by  me  in  an  earlier 
issue,  although  he  claims  he  has  the  best 
land  for  onion  growing  in  the  state.  He 
wonders  what  fertilizer  I  use. 

I  once  saw  on  a  tract  of  muck  land 
(sandy  muck)  near  Mount  Morris,  New 
York,  four  or  five  acres  in  Danvers' 
Yellow  onions  grown  from  seed  sown  in 
open  ground,  on  which,  at  time  of 
harvesting,  I  estimated  the  crop  to  reach 
fully  one  thousand  bushels  an  acre.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  smaller  patches  of 
various  kinds  (Red  Wethersfield,  Prize- 
taker.  Yellow  Globe,  etc.)  that  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  one  thousand  bushels  or  near 
that  an  acre.  Such  yields,  however,  are 
rare  and  due  just  as  much  to  the  original 
strength  and  fertile  condition  of  the  soil 
and  generally  favorable  conditions  as  to 
manure  or  fertilizer  applications.  I  know 
of  many  pieces  of  grounds  where  I  could  | 
easily  reach  the  onc-thousand-bushel-an-1 
acre  rate  of  yield,  without  using  a  bit  of 
manure  or  fertilizer,  provided  I  could 
grow  the  Prizetaker  or  Gibraltar  onions 
under  the  new  transplanting  system. 

If  our  Oregon  friend  will  raise  plants 
of  these  large  Spanish  varieties  under 
glass,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  trans- 
planting in  early  spring,  then  give  his 
beaver-dam  land  an  ordinary  good  ma- 


nuring, or  apply  an  ordinary  dose  of  good 
complete  fertilizer  (say  formula  3-8-10) 
or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  standard 
chemicals — dissolved  rock  phosphate  (five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre),  muriate  of 
potash  (one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ) 
and  nitrate  of  soda  (one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds) — then  set  good  plants  of 
the  onion  varieties  mentioned  in  rows 
fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  apart  and 
three  to  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  could  easily  raise  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  bushels  an  acre. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Drought 

In  speaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  last 
season,  Mr.  Cornell,  president  (now  ex-) 
of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  mentioned  the  drought  of 
last  season  as  one  of  the  most  severe  in 
the  history  of  Hudson  River  Valley. 
'Since  May  30th,"  he  said,  "we  have 
had  no  rain  heavy  enough  to  soak  more 
than  a  few  inches  down  into  the  ground." 
And  jet  Mr.  Cornell  is  able  to  report  a 
fairly  productive  season.  Thorough  cul- 
tivation and  fertilization  overcame  the 
drought  effects. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
less  rainfall  in  this  vicinity  than  we  had 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
fall  of  1908.  and  even  up  to  this  date. 
Cisterns  and  wells  were  dry  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  some  are  not 
well  filled  yet.  We  have  largely  had  to 
depend  on  creek,  river  and  hydrant  water 
for  rough  purposes,  the  cistern  being  en- 
tirely dry  most  of  the  time. 

Yet  what  magnificent  garden  crops  we 
had  all  season  long,  nevertheless — and  all 
without  artificial  water  applications!  We 
had  as  fine  and  thrifty  vines  (cucumber, 
melon,  squash,  pumpkin)  as  we  ever  had, 
and  melons,  etc.,  without  end  to  the  end 
of  the  season.  We  had  celery  such  as  I 
never  grew  before;  onions  of  the  usual 
large  size,  and  all  sorts  of  green  things 
galore.  This  is  a  rather  encouraging 
experience.  It  proves  us  to  be  master 
of  the  situation  even  in  an  unfavorable 
season. 

The  weapons  with  which  we  so  suc- 
cessfully fight  the  drought  are  already 
mentioned  by  President  Cornell — cultiva- 
tion and  fertilization. 

Destroying  Chickweed 

Mrs.  H.  T.,  of  Merchantville,  New  Jer- 
sey, asks  me  what  will  destroy  chick- 
weed.  That  is  something  I  would  very 
much  like  to  know  myself.  Some  of  my 
garden  patches  are  overrun  with  it,  and 
it  is  very  liable  to  take  full  possession  of 
every  foot  of  land  on  the  place,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  we  may  manage.  It  is 
a  terror  in  patches  of  close-planted  vege- 
tables, especially  onions,  carrots  and 
similar  things,  and  the  only  thing  I  know 
to  do  for  it  is  to  keep  it  carefully  and 
closely  cultivated  and  pulled  out. 

We  can  manage  it  easily  enough  be- 
tween the  rows  of  such  plants  by  keeping 
hand  wheel  hoes  and  hand  hoes  mov- 
ing, but  the  rows  themselves  must  be 
attended  to  with  the  fingers  or  finger 
weeders. 

Spraying  with  copperas  solutions,  which 
will  clean  out  mustard,  ragweed,  dande- 
lions and  a  few  other  weeds,  seems  to 
have  but  little  effect  on  chickweed. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  weed  gives  us 
but  little  trouble  in  wide-planted  crops, 
especially  such  as  cover  the  ground  with 
a  heavy  mat  of  foliage.  We  can  take 
care  of  the  chickweed  easily  in  corn, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  also  among  bush 
fruits,  such  as  currants,  blackberries, 
raspberries  and  gooseberries.  Neither 
do  we  fear  it  in  the  celery  patch,  among 
early  peas,  or  such  quick-growing  vege- 
tables as  radishes  or  lettuce.  High  cul- 
tivation is  the  key  to  success.  We  must 
be  up  and  doing.  Constant  stirring  of 
the  soil,  planting  either  quick-growing 
crops  in  quick  succession,  or  coarser 
crops  which  allow  long-continued  and 
thorough  cultivation,  will  do  it. 

I  would  not  plant  strawberries  on  soil 
infested  with  chickweed,  however.  Yet 
last  season  I  had  a  patch  of  the  late 
Gandy,  the  plants  of  which' were  almost 
entirely  hidden  under  a  tremendous 
growth  of  chickweeds  during  the  fore 
part  of  June.  Hot  and  dry  weather  came 
on  and  ripened  the  chickweed,  perhaps 
prematurely — and  the  strawberry  vines 
came  up  smiling  again  with  bloom  and 
fruit,  while  the  dried  remains  of  the 
chickweed  acted  as  a  mulch.  But  I  am 
afraid  of  the  next  generation  of  chick- 
weed  on  the  same  patch. 

Heavy  mulching  with  any  kir\d  of 
coarse  litter  is  liable  to  choke  out  the 
chickweed  for  the  time  being. 


Gregory' 


are  raised  with  the  greatest  care  from 
superior  hand-selected  stock  and  sold 
under  three  warrants  covering  all 
risks.  This  year  we  are  offering 

Yellow  Globe  Onions 

at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  $2.35  a 
pound.  Sold  for  $6.00  last  year.  Oar 
packages  of  vegetable  seeds  are  larger  i 
year,  and  oar 

NEW  SEED  BOOK— FREE 

tella  about  the  special  cash  discount* 
we  are  making.  This  book  is  an  invalu- 
able gmde  to  farmers  and  gardeners 
Send  for  copy  to-day. 
I.  i.  H.  GREGORY  <fc  SON, 
Msrbletosd,  Xau. 


Nobody 
can  know  every- 
thing. To  become  expert 
means  to  specialize.  We  are  spe- 
cialists In  producing  the  best  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds.  In  52  years  we 
have  become  experts.  Sow  Ferry's 
Seeds  and  reap  the  results  of  our  care. 
For  sale  everywhere.  Read  our  1909 
catalogue  and  profit  by  our  experience. 
Sent  free  on  request  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  DETROIT,  MICH, 


(SEEDS  GIVEN  AWAYJ 

^3    VVe  are  giving  away  seeds  of  these  10  Kinds  as  £ 
W~    Free  Samples  for  trial  to  introduce  among  new 
customers,  totest  oar  seeds,wnich  will  produce  bushels 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers  worth  many  dollars. 

1  pkg.  Mammoth  Blackberry. Big  Kind;  grows  from  seed. 

1  pkg.  Beets  Scarlet  Globe;  grows  beets  in  a  few  weeks. 
1  pkg.  Cabbage.  Early  June;  forms  good  heads  in  June. 
1  pkg.  Garden  Lemon,  fruits  color  and  size  of  lemons. 
1  pkg.  Radish,  New  Lightning,  Scarlet;  quickest  grower, 
1  pkg.  Tomato,  Early  July;  ripens  by  July  4th  in  North. 
1  pkg.  Giant  Field  Corn,  Biggest  in  the  World;  14  ft. 
1  pkg.  Baby  Pop  Corn,  Smallest,  1  ft.  high,  perfect  ears. 
I  pkg.  German  Soup  Beans,  New  from  Germany. 
1  pkg-  Sweet  Peas,   86  Named   Kinds  in  a  Mixture. 

These  1*  Sample  Lots  growing  in  your  garden,  will 
be  your  delight  to  show  and  surprise  yonr  neighbors, 
and  we  will  mail  all  It  pkgs  in  a  Coupon  Envelope 
for  6c.  postage  and  packing,  and  this  Coupon  Envelope 
when  emptied  will  be  accepted  as  10c.  payment  on 
anything  in  our  catalogue. 

\Wi  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  Novelties, 
with  10  Colored  Plates^mailed  freewitlievervSamplelot. 
F.  B.  MILLS  CO.  Seedsmen,  Box  600,  Washington,  Iowa. 


Late 
Ma 


ill 
Doit 


Our  new  seedling.  A  prodigious  fielder  of  Lerg0t 
Round,  Smooth,  White,  Dciiclousty 
ft3  vorod  tubers.  Vigorous  grower;  handsome  in  ap- 
pearance.   Splendid  shipper.     Cooks  dry  and  mealy. 

For  25c  (stamps  or  coin)  will  mail  1  lb.  Late  Petoskey, 
1909  catalog  of  sure  V>  grow  Northern  Crown 
Seeds  and  coupon  good  for  OOc  worth  Free 
Seeds,    Catalog  alone  mailed  free.    Write  quick. 
Darling  &  Beahaa,  357  Mich.  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


POTATO  DIGGER 

The 
Hoover 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Dig- 
gers, Pickers  and  Sorters. 

THE  HOOTER  MFG. CO.,  Bei  So.  JJ  ,  i  .  r  T.Ohio 
Twufcr  points—  Bnflaio,  Jf.  T.j  Detroit,  Mich.;  XUnukH, 
Wis.:   St.  Paul,   Minn.;   Mw.-htilwon.   Iowm;  Idaho 
FalU.   Idmho;    Ponl.ntl,    Orvffon;  Spokfcne,  Wub.; 
Winnipeg.  .Mm.:  H.mtltoo,  Oat. 


Sgjiv   DO  YOU  KNOW  '-fV; 

ifc,' VKK  QUALITY  SEEDS?,-  * 


Vick's  Garden  and  Floral  Guide! 

tells  how  to  grow  Vice  (JriLiTY  Vegetable*,  f 
Flower*,  ana  Small  Fruit*.   Valuable  to  all ' 
Interested  In  gardening  or  farming.  Catalogue  1 
And  coupon  good  for  25 ceota  on  first  order  Free. 
Vlck's  Mikado  White  After  lour  to  five  leches  In 
diameter.    Retails  at  25  cents  a  packet,  but  we  I  HO 
will  send  Catalog  and  packet  of  Aster  seed  for 
VIck's  Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  A'lsa  Crai*  Onion, 
Lemon  Cucumber ;  three  vegetables  retailing  for  I Q0 
25  cents  j  we  send  Catalog  and  a  packet  ol  each  for'  " 
OS  Main  SL  JAMES  VICE'S  SONS,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


Seed  Barley 


60  cts.  | 
a  bu. 


See  Salter's  catalog  page  1 89. 
I  Largest  growers  of  seed  bariey,  oats,  wheat,  I 
I  speltz,  com,  potatoes  (trasses,  clovers  and  (arm  I 
I  seeds  in  the  world.  Bis  catalog  free:  or.  send  I 
10c  in  stamps  and  receive  samples  of  barley  I 
yielding  173  bu.  per  acre.  Billion  Dollarl 
Grass,  Oats,  Speltz,  etc.,  easily  worth  $10. oo  I 
I  of  any  man  s  money  to  get  a  start.  Or,  send  1 4c  I 
I  and  we  add  a  sample  farm  seed  novelty  never  | 
I  seen  by  you  before. 

THE  «AIXER  t»ED  CO..  tjCroaX,  Wl«. 
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Fruit  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


The  Peter  Apple 

\Y.  S.  C,  Wykoff;  -Minnesota— The 
Peter  apple  is  just  as  good  in  tree  and 
fruit  as  the  Wealthy,  and  I  think  prob- 
ably will  keep  a  little  longer.  Mr.  Gid- 
eon, the  originator  of  both  varieties,  was 
of  the  opinion.  I  understand  that  the 
reason  why  the  Minnesota  Horticultural 
Society  has  failed  to  recommend  the 
Peter  is  that  it  is  so  nearly  like  the 
Wealthy  as  to  be  with  great  difficulty 
distinguished  from  it.  It  is  a  very  fine 
apple,  and  probably  as  good,  if  not  the 
best  of  anything  Mr.  Gideon  produced. 

Budding  Peach  Trees 

\Y.  H.  F.,  Stanley,  Kentucky — I  have 
never  had  any  experience  in  budding 
peach  trees  in  the  spring.  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  they  can  be  grafted  in  the 
spring  in  the  same  manner  that  we  graft 
plum  stocks,  that  is.  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  cover  the  wound  with  soil, 
f  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be^ 
able  to  bud  them.  To  do  this,  I  should 
cut  the  scions  some  time  before  I  wanted 
to  use  them,  and  hold  them,  buried  in  an 
ice  house  or  kept  in  a  refrigerator,  until 
the  bark  slips  easily  on  the  stocks.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  this  would  work. 

The  Homer  Cherry 

J.  J-.  Atlantic,  Iowa — What  is  known 
as  the  Homer  cherry  is  much  like  the 
Early  Richmond,  but  perhaps  not  quite 
as  good.  Its  fruit  buds,  however,  are 
hardier  than  those  of  the  Early  Rich- 
mond, Montmorency  and  similar  varieties. 
I  don't  know  where  this  variety  came 
from,  but  have  been  told  that  it  was 
brought  into  southeastern  Minnesota  by 
some  German.  It  has  been  grown  at 
Homer,  Minnesota,  and  hence  its  name. 
It  is  not'  generally  cultivated  in  Minne- 
sota, but  is  grown  at  a  considerable 
profit  in  southeastern  Minnesota,  along 
the  Mississippi  River.  There  are  no  very 
large  orchards  in  bearing,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  parties  that  have  several 
acres.    It  has  proved  very  profitable. 

Post  Timber 

R.  H.  T.,  Auburn.  \ew  York — The 
Osage  orange  and  catalpa  compare  very 
well  with  locust  as  fence  posts.  The 
seed  of  each  of  these  may  be  purchased 
of  the  larger  seed  dealers.  In  the  case 
of  catalpa,  liQwever,  it  is  quite  common 
to  have  the  form  known  as  catalpa  big- 
nonioides  mixed  with  that  of  catalpa 
speciosa,  which  is  the  best.  I  think  you 
will  rind  the  Osage  orange  a  little  too 
tender  for  best  results  at  Auburn,  New 
York.  It  will,  however,  make  a  fairly 
good  hedge  in  your  section.  I  would  be 
a  little  afraid  to  plant  it  on  a  large  scale 
for  post  timber,  and  prefer  the  locust 
or  catalpa.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  the  locust  does  well  in  your  section  it 
is  about  as  good  fence-post  timber  as 
any  you  can  get.  _ 

Smudging  to  Protect  From  Frosts 

R.  F.  T.,  Olympia.  Washington — It  is 
very  true  that  orchards  may  be  protected 
from  frosts  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of 
small  stoves  and  smudges.  The  smudges 
work  very  well  when  there  is  a  slight 
breeze  and  when  the  air  is  not  too  clear. 
When  there  is  no  breeze  at  all,  the  smoke 
goes  straight  up  and  does  not  spread  out 
over  the  ground,  and  on  clear  nights  there 
is  more  trouble  in  this  way  than  when 
the  nights  are  somewhat  foggy.  The 
material  generally  used  for  making 
smudges  is  a  mixture  of  chopped  straw 
or  shavings,  coal  tar  and  crude  oil,  and 
sometimes  resin  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

In  California  it  is  customary  to  pro- 
tect from  frosts  by  the  use  of  material  of 
this  kind.  Little  perforated  sheet-iron 
vessels  or  stoves,  in  which  there  is  a 
supply  of  this  material,  are  set  about  the 
orchard,  and  when  there  is  danger  of 
frosts  these  stoves  are  lighted.  About 
twenty-five  of  these  little  stoves  are  used 
for  each  acre.  Another  way  is  to  build 
a  fire  on  a  protected  stone  boat,  over 
which  straw  and  coal  are  placed  from 
time  to  time.  This  stone  boat  is  then 
drawn  through  the  orchard,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  trail  of  smoke. 

In  addition  to  protecting  orchards  in 
the  methods  here  described,  I  think  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  ways  of  doing 
so  is  to  spray  the  trees  thoroughly  sev- 
eral times  on  frosty  nights.  Treated  in 
this  way.  the  water  acts  as  a  protection 
to  the  flowers  or  fruit,  both  by  covering 
them  with  ice  and  by  giving  off  heat, 
which  aids  in  the  raising  of  the  tempera- 
ture about  the  trees. 


The  Beta  Grape  From  Cuttings 

J.  L.  T.,  Minneota,  Minnesota — I  should 
prefer  te  make  the  Beta  grape  cuttings 
this  winter,  provided  I  could  do  it  on 
mild  days  when  the  frost  was  out  of 
the  wood.  Beta  is  such  a  hardy  variety 
that  the  chances  are  the  wood  is  not  yet 
injured,  and  I  think  will  not  be  injured 
even  in  Minnesota.  The  trimmings  you 
speak  of  that  were  made  December  1st 
and  then  left  on  the  ground  are  probably 
too  much  dried  out  to  grow,  but  you  can 
tell  about  this  by  trying  them.  If  they 
are  dried  out  so  that  the  wood  is  shriveled, 
then  they  should  not  be  used.  »  If,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  covered  with  snow, 
-it  is  quite  likely  that  they  can  be  safely 
used  for  cuttings.  If  you  feel  any  doubt 
about  it  you  can  send  pie  a  few  pieces 
by  mail,  and  I  will  let  you  know  prompt- 
ly in  regard  to  them.  The  Beta  grape  is 
hardy  enough  so  that  it  is  pretty  certain 
to  come  through  any  Minnesota  winter 
in  good  condition. 

Blackberry  Growing 

Mrs.  E.  C.,  Paw  Paw,  Michigan — Black- 
berries generally  do  best  on  rich,  porous 
soil.  Some  of  the  best  blackberry  crops 
I  know  of  are  raised  on  bottoms  where 
the  soil  is  somewhat  mucky.  I  think  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  such 
places  the  crop  does  not  suffer  so  much 
from  lack  of  water  as  it  does  on  the 
sandy  land,  which  generally  dries  out 
badly  about  the  time  the  crop  is  ripen- 
ing. On  this  account  you  will  have  to 
take  special  precautions  to  retain  mois- 
ture if  you  plant  on  sandy  land;  other- 
wise, the  berries  will  be  very  small  and 
perhaps  not  worth  picking  in  dry  sea- 
sons. 

Blackberries  should  be  planted  at  least 
four  feet  apart  in  rows  eight  feet  apart. 
Planted  at  this  distance  there  is  a  good 
chance  to  get  at  the  plants  and  pick  the 
fruit;  when  put  much  closer  this  is  a 
difficult  matter.  The  sets  may  be  put  out 
in  autumn  or  spring.  I  generally  prefer 
autumn  planting,  but  have  also  had  ex- 
cellent success  with  planting  in  the  spring. 
On  sandy  lairtl  to  such'  as  you  refer  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  mulch  the  plants  somewhat, 
in  order  to  retain  moisture.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  cultivate  the  plants  up 
to  the  middle  of  June  and  then  mulch 
the  land  several  inches  deep  with  any- 
thing that  can  be  satisfactorily  used  for 
this  purpose.. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  as  to  varie- 
ties. Probably  the  Snyder  is  the  most 
satisfactory  variety  generally  grown,  but 
some  of  our  best  growers  are  much 
pleased  with  Eldorado.  On  my  own 
grounds  I  get  the  best  results  from  the 
Ancient  Britain. 

Cranberry  Growing 

T.  T.  W.,  Farwell,  Michigan — In  rais- 
ing cranberries  the  best  result  has  come 
when  the  vines  were  grown  upon  bog 
land  where  the  drainage  and  flowage 
were  controlled  and  the  water  could  be 
drawn  down  to  a  distance  of  at  least  one 
foot  below  the  surface  of  the  bog.  Clean, 
sharp  sand  is  also  "an  important  factor  in 
the  cranberry  bog. 

It  is  customary  to  scalp  the  bog,  taking 
off  in  this  way  all  the  sod  and  roots  and 
leaving  the  black  muck  and  peat,  which 
should  be  covered  about  three  inches 
deep  with  sand.  Some  growers  find  that 
even  after  the  plants  are  well  started  the 
annual  application  oi  about  one  half  inch 
of  sand  is  quite  an  advantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  growers  that  make 
a  success  of  raising  cranberries  without 
the  sand,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  advantages  of  clean  sand  for 
this  purpose. 

The  sets  are  the  stems  of  the  vines, 
which  are  mowed  off  and  planted  out 
one  or  two  cuttings  in  a  place  about 
eighteen  inches  apart  each  way,  putting 
the  cuttings  about  four  inches  in  the 
ground.  Another  way  of  planting  that 
is  common  in  Wisconsin  is  to  run  the 
vines  through  a  hay  cutter,  which  cuts 
them  up  into  pieces  about  three  inches 
long,  and  these  are  sown  broadcast  over 
the  bog  and  dragged  in  with  a  slant-tooth 
drag,  after  which  the  water  is  raised  to 
moisten  them,  and  they  soon  start  into 
growth. 

I  do  not  know  the  nearest  good  supply 
of  cranberry  vines  for  you  to  get.  but 
would  suggest  that  you  write  to  Prof. 
L.  R.  Taft,  superintendent  of  your  Farm- 
ers' Institute  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  horticultural 
conditions  in  Michigan,  and  can  probably 
help  you  in  this  matter. 


You  Can  INCREASE  Your  Corn  Crop  30% 

or  more  by  using  only  such  seed  as  has  been  carefully  graded.  You  will  also  get  far  better 
corn.  Government  tests  have  proved  that  the  main  cause  of  small  crops  is  an  uneven  stand. 
No  corn-planter,  whatever  its  merits,  can  drop  seed  evenly .  if  the  seed  be  carelessly  graded  or 
of  all  sizes  that  come  from  the  ear.  But,  with  seed  carefully  graded  to  a  uniform  size,  any  good 
corn-planter  can  be  depended  upon  to  drop  every  grain  just  where  you 
want  it  and  thus  make  every  inch  of  your  ground  do  the  service  that  it 
should.  Government  tests  also  have  proved  that  the  main  cause  of  poor 
quality  in  corn  is  the  planting  of  seed  not  welt  selected. 

Careful  Grading,  Therefore,  Is  it  the  Very  Basis  of  All  Richly  Successful  Corn  Production. 

$1   The  Simplex  Ail-Steel  $1 
I   Seed  Corn  Grader 

easily  and  quickly  separates,  In  a  new  and  scientific-  way,  the  full,  perfect,  evenly-shaped 
grains  from  the  large,  Irregular,  unshapely  grains.  Money  back  i£  not  delighted. 

Grades  more  corn  and  grades  It  better  than  any  other  device  on  the  market,  regard- 
less of  price.  Capacity,  10  to  15  bushels  per  hour.  A  boy  can  work  It.  No  machinery  to 
get  out  of  order.  Made  entirely  of  steel— nothing  to  wear  out  or  rot— will  last  a  lifetime. 

Simply  slip  a  dollar  bill  In  a  letter  and  mall  to  us.  You  will  never  invest  cl  dollar  that 
will  bring  you  greater  returns.  Grader  will  reach  you  promptly.  If  you  don't  find  It  la 
worth  ita  weight  In  gold,  return  it  and  get  your  money.  Thousands  in  use.  Order  today, 
and  we  will  send  with  Grader,  booklet— "Bumpek  Cobn  Chops— How  to  Sectjrk  Them." 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  802  to  842  Lock  Street.  CINCINNATI,  0. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  in  the  world. 


(1,000  PRIZE  BAB 
EXPO. 


Burpee's 


The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog  for  1909! 


The  "Silent  Salesman"  of  the  World '8  Largest  Mail-order  Seed  Trade  is  a  New  Book  of 
174  pases.  It  describes  Rare  Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere  and  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  grown— as  proved  at  our  famous  Fobdhook  Fabms— the  largest 
and  most  complete  Trial  Grounds  in  America.  Handsomely  bound  in  covers  lithographed  in  nine 
colors,  it  shows,  with  the  beautiful  colored  plates  (also  in  nine  colors),  Seven  Choice  Novelties  In 
Vegetables,  Three  Superb  "Spencer"  Sweet  Peas  and  the  most  beautiful  New  Giant-flowered 
Panaies— all  accurately  painted  from  Nature.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs 
and  carefully  written  descriptions  it  is  A  Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the  garden  and  should  be  con- 
sulted by  everyone  who  plants  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  While  too  costly  a  book  to  send 
unsolicited  (except  to  our  regular  customers),  we  are  pleased  to  mail  it  FREE  to  every  one  who 
has  a  garden  and  can  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds.  Shall  we  mail  You  a  copy  ?  If  so,  kindly 
name  this  paper  and  write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  B^ffi"  Philadelphia,  U.S.  A. 


Get  more 

Use  the  Planet  Jr.  Com- 
bination Garden  tools,  and 
you'll  do  better  work;  save 
two-thirds  your  time;  and 
get  a  better  yield. 

There's  nothing  like  a 
Planet  Jr.  for  profitable 
gardening  or  far'ming. 

Every  tool  fully  guaranteed 


out  of  your  garden 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel- Hoe 

saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.  Adjustable  in  a  minute  to 
sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe.  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow.  Pays  for 
itself  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

v    No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double- Wheel  Hoe,  Culti- 
vator and  Plow,  the  handiest  implement  ever  made  for 
truckers  and  gardeners.     Specially  designed  to  work  ex- 
tremely close  to  plants  without  injury. 

Write  for  our  1909  free  illustrated  catalogue 

which  describes  45  Planet  Jr.  implements,  in- 
cluding Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes, 
One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators, 
Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet  Cultivators. 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co* 
Box  H07F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr  Garden  Tools 


WANTED -A  RIDER  AGENT; 


IN  EAGH'TOWH 

and  district  to  ride 
_  and  exhibit  a  1900. 

Model  "Ranger"  bicycle,  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  everywhere  are  making  money 
fast.    Write  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer  at  once. 

NO  MUNEX  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship 
to  anyone,  anywhere  in  the  TJ".  S.  "without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  Prepay  freight. 
and  allow  TEN  1>ATS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and 
put  it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  'will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
CAPTlORY  DRIPPY  "We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make  it  one 
iHU  I  UH  I     rillvCv  small  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.   You  save  Jio  to  $25  middlemen's 

Srofits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your  bicycle,  DO 
JOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogues  and 
learn  our  unheard  ot  factory  prices  and  -remarkable  special  offers  to  rider  agents* 
Vntl  W3I  I  DC  ACTHyiCUCn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
IUU  IT  ILL  DE  Ad  I  Unidn  EU  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderfully  low  prices  we 
I  can  make  for  1909.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  for  less  money  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  $z.oo  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCEE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  nameplate  at  double  our  prices.    Orders  rilled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES.    We  do  not  regularly  handle  second  hand  bicycles,  but 
usually  have  a  number  on  hand  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores.  These  we  clear  out  promptly 
at  prices  ranging  from  % 3  to  28  or  $10.    Descriptive  bargain  lists  mailed  free. 
TIDCC    Hi! ACTED  RRAIfEC    single  wheels,  imported  roller  chains  and  pedals, 

I  I  HE  VI   UUAv  I  Ell"DnMIVEwf  parts,  repairs  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  at  half  the  usual  -retail  prices. 
'  DO  NOT  WAIT,  but  write  today  and  we  will  send  you  free  by  return  mail  our  large  catalogue,  beauti- 
rfully  Illustrated  and  containing-  a  great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information;  also  a  -wonderful  proposition 
on  the  first  sample  bicycle  golne:  to  your  town.    It  only  costs  3  postal  to  get  everything,   Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY        Dept.  K-83      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IF  YOB  LOVE  FIOWEBS 


with  friends.  Don't  delay. 
5  Giant  Gloxinias  25  eta;  7  Double  Begonias  35c. 


WRITE  ME  A  LETTER 

(not  a  postal),  and  I'll 
gladly  mail  to  you  Park's 
Floral  Guide,  teeming  with 
beautiful  engravings  and  floral  reading,  also  a  splendid  Gift  Pack- 
age—5  packets  of  my  choicest  seeds — Aster,  Phlox,  Coxcomb,  Pansy  and 
Pink,  and  tell  vou  how  to  grow  them.   They'll  make  a  glorious  dis- 
play in  your  garden.   They  are  worth  50  cts.   Write  at  once. 
Mgpi  SPEGI71L.—  Park's  Surprise  Package  of  Mixed 
'ffll^BSBP      Seeds  <  1000  sorts,  old  and  new)  and  a  Packet  '30  seeds  '  of 
iiflB^^^       the  new,  elegant  Feather-ball  Double  Petunia  in  splendid 
colors^  also  a  year's  trial  of  Park's  Floral  Magazine,  a  charming,  finely 
illustrated,  strictly  floral  monthly  ''bright  as  a  Marigold"— all  for  10  cents. 
Kindly  enclose  10  cents  in  your  letter,  and  the  seeds  will  come  with  your 
Gift  Package.   No  dime  could  afford  you  more  pleasure.   3  lots  25  cts.  Club 

Geo.  W.  Park,   51,  LaPark,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


fi 

I  BEST,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best. 

■  CABBAGX,  Winter  Header ,  sure  header,  fine 

■  CARROT,  Perf  ectedHalf  Long, best  table  sort 

■  CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  s-ood 
I  CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  son 
I  LETTUCE,  Icebere,  beads  early,  tender. 
I  J3PSK  MEL0W,  Luscious  Gem,  best  grown. 

■  WATERMELON,  Bell's  Early,  extra  fine. 


■  This  10  cts.  returned  on  first  25c.  order. 


SI. 50  Worth  to  Test  Only  IO  Cents 

We  ask  you  to  try  onr  Superior  Seeds.  One  Trial  will  make  a  Cus- 
tomer. We  will  mail  one  Full  Packet  each  of*  the  following  15  Grand 
New  Sorts  for  only  10  cts.    These  would  cost  at  least  $1.50  elsewhere. 

OITIOIT,  Prizetaier,  wt.  3lbs.  1000  bush,  per  acre. 
PARSHLP, White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 
RADISH,  White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
TOMATO,  Earliest  In  world,  large,  smooth,  fine. 
TUR1TIP,  Sweetest  German,  sweet,  large. 
Flower  Seeds,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
Sweet  Peas,  K  oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mid. 
Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  CtS.  free  with  order. 

J.  J,  BELL  SEED  CO.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


14  inch  Double  Shin  STEEL  BEAM  PLOW 

With  extra  share  all  soft  center,  and  13  Inch  Rolling  Coulter,  01  i  .00 

Highly  tempered.  Finely  polished  in  oil.   Guaranteed  to  satisfy  you  or  money 
refunded.    All  sizes  from  6-inch  to  18-incb.   Send  for  big  free  catalogue  of 
Ktding  Plows,  Disc  Harrows,  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrows,  Lever  Harrows,  Harrow  Carts,  Disc 
Drills,  Cultivators,  and  everything  in  the  Im- 
plement line.   Baggies,  wagons,  Har- 
ness, Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines, 
and  1000  other  things— sold 
1  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
\  No  agents,  no  middlemen.    Write  now.    Tell  us 
■  what  you  want  and  we  will  quote  you  prices 
delivered  at  your  railroad  station.with  all  freight  charges  paid. 

HAPG00D  PLOW  CO.,  Box  60      ALTON,  ILL 

Only  plow  factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to  the  farmer. 


NO  n 
MIDDLEMEN 


choice  STRAWBERRIES 


Fresh  dug,  high-grade 
plants.    Valuable  informa- 
tion about  varieties.  Cat- 
alog FREE. 
The  Flansburgh  &  Potter  Co. 


Box  12 


Leslie,  Mich 


A  WAY  OUTroOFFTROU8LES 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 
Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 
The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  erer  put  on  the  market. 
Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing  remarkable  tests. 
THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  K.  ELYRIA.  OHIO 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1 909 


Send  Me  6  Cts. 

and  th»  addnuti  of  2 
^m^mm^m^^mm^m  flower-loving  friends — 

and  I  will  send  you  my  new  16th  Annual  Catalog  com- 
plete with  all  latest  and  fa.orite  nowers .  hardy,  northern 
grown,  athalf  the  usual  prizes,  and  a  packet  of 

BURBANK'S  %A  POPPIES 

This  fine  new  strain  of  tbe  well  known  Shirley  Is  one 
of  Luther  Burhank 's  latest  and  most  wooderfoJ  produc- 
tions. Unsurpassed  in  splendor  of  color  variation;  petals 
beautifully  crimped.  Or  I  will  send  s  packets  for  to  cents, 
4  for  15  cents;  also  a  copy  of  FLORAL  CULTURE. 
Address  Table  144  MISS  C.  H.  LIPPINCOTT 
€02-604  10th  Street,  S.,     Minneapolis.  Minn. 


JUST  ADD  WATER 

and  you  are  ready  to  spray.  Xo  dirt  or 
bother  in  mixing ;  no  w&3te.  with 

NOXALL 

Prepared  Spray  Mixture* 

the  best  and  cheapest.  Catalogue  deserilv 
ing  1*  different  Prepared  Spray  Mixtures, 
and  illostratioDS  of  varioo*  destructive 
insects  and  pesta,  mailed  free. 
QULNCT  SPRAY  MIXTURE  CO. 
Box  210.AB  QTJINCY,  1X1,. 


fNv        Save  Money  on 
s  Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Packages 
and  Growers'  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Write  for  free  money-saving  cata- 
logue and  price-list  D.^Sft 
Largest  Fartory  of  its  Kind  in  the  Coaotry. 
HEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET  CO., 


New  Albany,  Ind. 


TWO  APPLE  TREES 

81.00  Value  for  25c. 

One  Mt*Into*b  and  One  Banana 
Apple  for  £5*  post  paid. 

*ai™  Dansville  grown,  fresh  dug, 
true  to  name,  every  tree  as  represent- 
ed, -no  scale,  no  risk,  personal  attention  given  every 
order.  Send  us  a  list  of  yonr  vante  for  wholesale 
prices  freight  paid-  Write  for  free  catalog. 

3ULONEY  BROS,  at  VTELLS,    Box  S4        Dansrille,  5.  T. 


10 


PEACH 


FREE 


or  other  trees  of  equal  value.  We  save  you 
50  <~c .  Write  today  for  our  FREE  OFFERS. 
BIG  BARGAIN  LIST  and  CATALOG. 

ESTABLISHED  SB  YEARS 

THE  PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Dept.  Q,  Bloomington.  Illinois. 


NASTURTIUMS 

m 


LIVINGSTON'S  New  Giant-Flower- 
ing Nasturtiums  are  absolutely  un- 
rivaled. They  never  disappoint, 
F«.  1  fl  a  *7e  will  lend  6  large 
rOT  I  LIC  packet*  (all  different 
■  VI    •  WW  TRY  THEM. 

Our  superb   110  page  Seed  and 
Rose  Catalogue,  illustrated  in  colon, 
IS  FREE.    Send  for  it  today. 
THE  UYInelTOI  SOB  CP-,     In  135.     CBU)M»U».  OHIO 


S  E  E  D  S 

Best  Red  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Grass  Seeds, 
Soy  Beans.  Velvet  Beans,  Fine  Cotton  Seeds.  Prolific 
Corn,  Early  Burt  Oats,  Triumph  Potatoes,  Sorghum 
Seeds,  Fertilizers  and  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

Get  our  1909  Illustrated  Seed  Book.  Prices  best 
Seeds  for  Market  Gardeners.    Write  to-day. 

OTTO  SCHWILL  &  CO. 


Established  1889 


Seedsmen 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


FARMER  on  the 

STRAWBERRY 

or   "The   New  Strawberry 
Culture."  Contains  the  latest 
on  strawberry  growing  by 
"The  Prince  of  Strawberry 
Growers."     Price  25c  post- 
paid.   Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied.    Send  for  free 
descriptive  catalog  of  Berry 
Fruit  Plants,  Roses,  As  para, 
gus.  Poultry,  Etc.  Address 
,  J.  FARMER  KURSERIES, 
Box  915,  Polaski,  N.  T. 


"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS  Jj§ 

Something  New 

Gets  twice  the  result* 3— 
with  same  laborand  fluid.  ^2 
FUt  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  epraye 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  white  washing, 
etc.   A  lent*  W  anted.   Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Ptmip  Co.  Jj^^ 


Spraying 

Guide  Free 


free 
Catalog 


SEEDS 

To  gain  new  cajtoiaers  will  *end 

lOPWs.  VerbHeSttti  OC 
1 0  Pkts.  Fb»  tr  Serfs  f»f  otly  A  U  0 

CATALOG  FREE 

Gardeners,  e*k  for  wholeaa)*  lUt. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

No.  20.  A  BLK.,  K0CKF0KD.  ILL. 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


Apple  1e.  Peach  Se,  Plum  10c, 
Cherry  17c.  BeM  quality jrood 
bearers^  grafted    Flock,  S 


not  seedlings.  Concord 
Grape.  J&tupcr  100. 
Forest  Tr*.  Soed. 
ungs  $1.00  per 
tMn  We 
par  tbe 
freight. 


hare 

.  eonv 
plete  line 
.  vegetable. 
Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds.  Onr 
large  illustrated  cat- 
aloft  tree, 
erman  Nurseries 
Box  62  Beatrice,  Neb 


Your 
to  the 


The  only  Glass  Valvo  Pamp—  never 
sticks— never  fails  — always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS.  Bam  Door 
Hnngprn,  Hay  Rark  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circular*  and  Prices. 
F. ■■  1  jrn  k  Bro. ,  g)  Qra sag  S«,,  Aahlead.  O. 

 PUMPS 

Tnrro Y0BK  STtTE  mm 

ftsP  mm  mm  We  offer  you  the  hardiest 

|  and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 

1    |  I  mm  mm  mental,  also    Small  Fruit. 

Shrubs.  Rosea,  etc.  Oar 
prices  are  richi  for  quality.  Wc  charge  nothinc  for 
packing  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Get 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it.  ALLEN  L. WOOD,  Rochester. N.Y. 


Shall  true  progress  be  accredited  to 
any  pursuit  that  does  not  smack  of 
the  laws  of  esthetics?  Prune  out 
or  neglect  the  beautiful  in  life  and  we 
have  only  existence.  Cite  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  progressive  and  we  find 
one  who  loves  the  beauties  characteristic 
of  his  or  her  occupation.  Every  gar- 
dener is  an  artist — a  good  one  or  a  poor 
one.  The  poor  gardener  works  as  hard, 
if  not  harder,  than  the  one  who  maps 
out  and  does  his  work  with  precision.  vThe 
good  gardener  improves  the  gray  matter 
of  his  brain  by  thinking  ahead  of  his 
steps;  the  poor  one  looks  back  upon  his 
random  furrows  with  vague  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction — a  subtle  sense  that  noth- 
ing is  done  exactly  right. 

As  the  color  artist  knows  where  to 
lay  on  a  lighter  or  deeper  hue  to  bring 
out  the  perspective,  so  the  garden  artist 
knows  the  spots  where  to  insert  the 
various  seeds  that  shall  make  the  whole 
tract  abound  with  the  fulness  of  fruit 
and  foliage.  He  knows  what  scope  of 
fallow  ground  has  been  depleted  of  cer- 
tain plant-sustaining  elements  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  crop 
which  grew  upon  it  the  preceding  year. 
He  touches  every  spot  with  his  seed  brush 
in  a  manner  that  will  make  his  summer 
landscape  beam  with  richness  and  beauty. 

The  tools  of  the  gardener  are  simple, 
few  and  inexpensive.  I  am  not  saying 
this  in  the  especial  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  garden  tools;  the  prime  in- 
terest is  in  the  reader  who  may  not  find 
his  garden  work  pleasurable  and  profit- 
able. No  person  who  has  a  quarter  acre 
or  more  of  garden  can  afford  to  do  with- 
out a  drill  for  radish,  lettuce,  beet,  onion, 
spinach.  Where  it  requires  several  hours 
each  day  for  several  days  to  plant  so 
large  a  garden  without  a  drill,  it  can  be 
done  far  more  satisfactorily  with  one  in 
a  few  hours. 

Wheel  hoes  are  the  copartners  of  the 
garden  drill.  They  are  made  with  single 
or  double  wheels  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
user.  Double  wheel  hoes  straddle  the 
row.  There  is  no  other  device  that  can 
follow;  so  well  those  tiny  dreams  of  rows 
reminding  one  of  so  many  gossamer 
threads  spanning  the  garden  of  a  dewy 
morning.  It  does  its  work,  and  that 
well.  It  stirs  ever}'  inch  of  surface  soil, 
throwing  it  slightly  away  from  the  baby 
plants,  and  produces  that  dust  mulch  so 
effectively  used  for  the  conservation  of 
moisture  in  "flat''  culture.  One  can  tend 
almost  the  whole  family  garden'  before 
breakfast  with  a  wheel  hoe,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  pleasure,  saying  nothing  of  the 
valuable  method  of  culture.  Whoever 
adopts  this  method  of  gardening  is  mas- 
ter— master  of  weeds,  master  of  method, 
master  of  the  whole  situation.  Before 
the  cycle  of  another  week  he  becomes 
anxious  to  get  into  that  garden  again. 
Reversing  his  hoes,  he  "thrusts''  them 
along  leisurely,  intercepts  the  growth  of 
menacing   weeds    and    throws    the  soil 


1  gently  toward  his  plants,  which  by  that 

|  time  have  grown  to  vigorous  youngsters, 
i  The  uses  of  the  wheel  hoe,  with  its 
|  various  attachments,  will  readily  occur 
I  to  any  one  who  is  energetic  enough  to 
]  buy  one.  With  the  use  of  the  vine  guards 

bunch  beans  even  may  be  tended  and 

"laid  by." 

But  how  are  those  straight,  dream-like 
rows  to  be  obtained?  With  a  garden 
line  costing  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  Staging 
of  anj-  size  or  length  may  be  had  of  al- 
most any  general  store.  Two  smooth 
stakes,  each  two  and  one  half  or  three 
feet  in  length,  graduated  to  two-inch  and 
one-foot  scales,  attached  to  the  line  make 
a  complete  .  laying-off  guide.  With  the 
drill  marker  down  and  the  first  row  sown 
by  the  .line,  four  or  five  more  consecutive 
rows  may  be  drilled  before  resetting  to 
correct  any  slight  bends  that  might  be 
developing  in  the  rows.  It  takes  no  more 
time  to  drill  a  straight  row  than  it  does 
a  crooked  one.  Straight  rows  are  more 
easily  tended  and  there  will  be  a  space 
gain  sufficient  for  several  additional  rows 
at  the  finishing,  a  clear  gain.  When  the 
drilling  for  the  day  is  over  the  line  should 
be  wound  up  and  placed  in  dry  quarters 
to  await  subsequent  service. 

With  a  plow  for  furrowing  and  open- 
ing middles,  two  common  hoes  of  differ- 
ent widths  for  emergencies,  a  trowel  or 
two  and  some  weeders,  the  gardener's 
outfit  is  nearly  complete.  Twelve  to  fif- 
teen dollars  will  buy  it — an  A  1  invest- 
ment for  the  fellow  who  means  to  use 
and  take  care  of  it. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  create  things 
symmetrical  and  beautiful.  All  life  that 
He  has  created,  to  my  mind,  tends  al- 
ways toward  a  higher  ideal  through  se-i 
lection  and  culture.  Aside  from  the 
virtue  of  economy  and  the  execution  of 
methods  producing  abundant  results, 
there  should  dwell  within  the  heart  of 
the  tiller  the  satisfaction  of  having  ren- 
dered service  beautiful. 

Turn  the  soil,  mellow  it,  let  in  the  air, 
Stir  it  and  free  the  dark  mold; 

Open  the  furrows  with  deftness  and  care, 
Lay  in  the  sleep  elves  of  gold: 

Fold  the  earth  over  their  moist,  loamy 
bed, 

Firm  it  down  gently  and  >rue— 
Warm  them,  oh !  Sunshine,  wake  each 
sleepy  head. 
Feed  them,  oh !  Silvery  Dew. 

Long  did  they  lay  on  the  dark  attic 
shelves,  * 

Back  from  the  dampness  and  cold. 
Housed   in  the   shelter  of  other  sleep 
elves, 

Waiting  till  Winter  grew  old ; 
Open  the  furrows,  make  each  tiny  bed, 

Fold  the  earth  over  them  true — 
Warm  them,  oh !  Sunshine,  wake  each 
sleepy  head, 
Feed  them,  oh !  Silvery  Dew. 

— Lynas  Clide  Seal. 


SEEDS 

BUCKBEE'S  SEEDS  SUCCEED  I 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Hade  to  build  New  Business.  A  trial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PH7P  f  Oiler tiOH  Ba4ba,  17  varieties  ;Let- 
ril£,C  tUlltllltfll    tor*.  12  kinds  :  Tomatoes 

11  the  finest ;  Tornip.  7  splendid ;  Oaion.  8  best  varie- 
ties ;  10  SpriDe.flowerinc  B.ib« — as  varieties  in  all. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

Write  to-day;  Mention  this  Paper. 

SEND  Vo  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
collection  of  Seeds^  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book. 

tails  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plant*,  etc. 

ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS 
FARM  337,  ROCKFORD  ,  ILL. 


H.  W,  Buck-bee, 


34  YEARS  GROWING 

EVERGREENS 

and  Forest  trees.  Over  38 
tested  hardy  varieties.  All 
Nursery  grown.  We  have 
over  60  millions  and  ship 
safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  trees  live 
and  grow,  because  they 
have  good  roots.  Large  as 
well  as  small  trees  supplied. 
(4.00  and  up  per  thousand. 
Our  new  catalog  is  a  mine  of  information.  Yon  can 
have  a  beautiful  Windbreak,  Hedge,  Sbelterbelt  or 
Screen  with  the  hardiest  of  Evergreens  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Our  Bargain  sheet  describes  oO  bargain  lots  from 
tl.00  per  100  and  up.  Millions  of  Nursery  grown  Forest 
trees.  Shade  and  Ornamentals,  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Vines- 
Send  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Bargain  sheet.  r" 

D l-ITT  I       Evergreen  Specialist 
'  Box  233.     Dundee.  Illinois 


Points  on  Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds 


The  trees  and  plants  surrounding  the 
house  are  analagous  to  the  frame  of 
a  picture  and  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
give  a  good  background  to  the  buildings 
and  help  to  present  a  natural  view  of  the 
place. 

The  soil  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be 
planted  is  a  very  important  consideration. 
If  the  soil  is  too  sandy  and  gravelly,  so 
as  to  be  deficient  in  plant  food,  good  suc- 
cess with  trees  will  be  hindered  unless 
the  soil  be  well  fertilized.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  may  be  too  heavy;  but  this 
condition  can  be  overcome  somewhat  by 
the  proper  application  of  stable  manures. 

A  good  loamy  soil  is  conceded  to  be 
the  best  for  trees  and  ornamentals,  and  in 
some  cases  it  would  pay  to  haul  this  kind 
of  soil  to  start  the  trees  in. 

The  size  of  the  hole  to  dig  for  the  trees 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  plant.  How-, 
ever,  one  rule  can  be  given :  Be  sure  to 
dig  the  hole  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date all  the  roots  without  crowding  them. 
Before  selecting  your  trees,  take  a  drive 
through  the  neighborhood  to  see  what 
trees  and  plants  are  already  growing  with 
success  in  the  yards  of  your  neighbors ; 
also  write  to  your  experiment  station  and 
get  its  list.  From  the  two  sources  you 
can  make  a  list  of  the  ones  that  would 
suit  your  site  best.  Now  you  can  go  to 
your  nursery  catalogue  and  order  your 
trees  and  plants  with  a  feeling  of  assur- 
ance that  they  will  grow  if  you  give  them 
the  proper  care  and  attention. 

In  ordering  trees,  do  not  select  those 
that  are  too  large,  because  it  has  been 
found  that  the  best  success  has  been  se- 
cured with  smaller  trees. 

All  plants,  to  insure  the  best  success, 
should  be  transplanted  during  the  dor- 


mant season,  and  while  they  can,  be  set 
out  in  the  fall  or  winter,  spring  planting 
is  preferable. 

In  transplanting,  do  not  place  the  trees 
too  close  together  or  where  they  will  ob- 
struct the  front  view  of  the  house.  Plant 
shrubs  and  ornamentals  in  front  of  the 
trees,  also  near  the  house  to  soften 
the  outlines,  and  in  the  sharp  angles  made 
by  the  walks  or  beds.  To  prevent  shad- 
ing of  shrubs  and  ornamentals  they 
should  not  be  planted  too  close  to  the 
trees.  When  flowers  are  planted  they 
should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  shrubs, 
to  finish  the  background.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  cut  up  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  by  trees  or  shrubs ;  a  few  small 
groups  of  shrubs  planted  in  the  proper 
places  will  break  the  monotonous  out- 
lines of  the  lawn. 

After  planting  the  plants  they  should 
receive  good  care  and  attention.  Plenty 
of  water  must  be  supplied  to  them  either 
naturally  or  artificially.  The  soil  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  The 
time  to  irrigate  can  be  determined  by  ex- 
amining the  soil.  If  the  soil  around  the 
plants  cracks  open  too  much  after  irrigat- 
ing, the  cracks  should  be  closed  by  filling 
with  soil  or  tamping  it  down.  This  should 
be  done  until  the  trees  or  plants  are  es- 
tablished. 

Pruning  the  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  practised  only  when  necessary.  Plants 
should  be  pruned,  to  give  them  form,  to 
remove  extra  growth  and  dead  branches. 
The  natural  form  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
ornamentals  should  be  preserved  as  much 
as  possible.  Limbs  removed  should  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  4runk  to  insure  quick 
healing  of  the  wound. — J.  E.  Mundell  in 
New  Mexico  College  Press  Bulletin. 


REE 


To  prove  that 
our  ''Bliz- 
zard Belt 
Evergreens 

will  grow  iu  all  parts 
of  the  country  we  offer  to 
send  6  fine  Spruces  ^  to  % 
tall,  tree  to  property  owners. 
Wholesale  value  and  mailing  expense 
over  30  cents.  To  help,  send  5  cents  or 
not  as  you  please.  A  postal  will  bring  the 
trees  and  our  catalog  containing  many  colored 
photo  plates  of  our  choice  Blizzard  Bert  Fruits, 
Ornamentals,  etc.  We  want  to  get  acquainted  with  you 
and  it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  our  Hardy  Bliz- 
zard Belt  trees.  39  years*  experience  in  growing  hardy 
trees  here  in  what  was  once  called  the  Great  American 
Desert.    Write  today. 

TELE  GAJtD.VEfi  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  34.  0sa£e,  Iowa 


A  Great  Wonder 

Discovered  in  Germany. 

~  -    —  Here  is  a'yeeetable 

wonder  ever  y  d  o  d  y 
wants— a   new  Straw- 
berry yon  can  easily 
grow  from  seed,  will 
bear  fruit  the  first  sea- 
Bon.  It  is  an  ever  bear- 
ing variety,  producing 
fruit  continually,  and 
over  one-pint  of  berries 
bave  been  picted  from 
one  plant  as  late  as 
October.  Seed  sown  in 
tbe  bouse  in  winter  will 
begin  to  fruit  early  and 
bear  all  summer. 
Plants  perfectly  hardy  anywhere. 
ffl^~To  introduce  this  wonderful  Strawberry  we  will 
send  one  packet  of  the  seed,  a  10  ct.  Due  Bill,  good  for 
10  cts.  worth  of  any  seedsyon  want,  also  our  1*0  Cata- 
logue, which  contains  10  colored  plate  pages,  many 
novelties  and  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  World 
you  cannot  obtain  elsewhere,  all  for  only  is  cts. 
Milts  Seed  House,  Box  60.  Rose  Hill.  N.  Y. 
If  yon  mention  this  paper  and  enclose  10c.  silver 
wevnli^n<iFreeSeedof^anewfl 
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INTHEWORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
A  Grand  Big  Catalog  FQCC 
'Illustrated  with  over  r HCC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 
'your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.     Rockford.  IllinoU 

Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

AND  VINES 

Destroy  tbe  fungi  and  worms, 
d  thus  he  sure  of  large  yield,  uf 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 
.  are  uied  in  large  orchard* 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc- 
cessful growers.      Write  for  onr 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  f  nil  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 
WM.  ST.VnL  SPRAYER  CO.. 

Box  109-P,  Qalncy,  III- 


'the  original  mt.  gilead 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

product*  more  and  better 
cider  from  lest  apple*, 
and  it  m  hiffwr  money 
maker  than  any  otber 
press.  SLum  3S  to  400 
barrel*  per  day. 
Steam  Erapora- 
tort ,  Apple  But- 
ter Cooker*, 
Knginc*.  Boil- 
er*. Sawmill*. 

etc.   Catalog  free, 
only  by 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG. CO 
k,  Rti  2S       Mt.  Giles*.  Ohio 

/■Vealthy  trees  and  seeds 

\  •  m  -grown  on  new  land— therefore  hardy. 
^MT  sound  and  free  from  disease.  Prices 
absolutely  the  lowest.  Noagents.  For- 
est tree  seedlings  J1.25  per  1000.  Apples  7o  and  up. 
We  pay  freight.  Largest  Nursery  Catalog  Free. 
OALBRAITH  NUKSERIK8  &  SEED  CO.. 
Box  XO,  Fairlmry,  Neb. 
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MORE 
UNIFORM 
DEPTH 


and  a  Mora 
Uniform 
Drop 


The 
New 
Avery 
Edge 
Drop— 

"ThA 


The 
Perfection 


Steel 
veners 

YOU  GET  WITH  THIS  PLANTER 

A  Mora  Uniform  Depth  because  Short  Coupled. 

A  Mora  Uniform  Drop  because  New  Automatic  Side 

Cut-Off  plants  the  biff  grains. 
Less  Work  for  Oparator  because  planter  has  Automatic 

Self- Lift  and  Two  Markers. 
Leas  Work  for  Team  because  Lighter  Draft. 

A  planter  that  will  give  you  these  results  is  a  good 
thing  to  investigate.  Complete  catalog  yours  for  the  asking. 

AV  E  R  Y  C  O  •    Makers  of  Corn  Growing, 
532  Iowa  Street  Steam    Plowing  and 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS        Threshing  Machinery. 


The  Newest  About  Fruits 


7 


Lumber  is  high.   A  car  load  or  two  pays 
for  an  American  Mill.    Supply  your  needs 
and  your  neighbors';    No  experience  needed. 
Haul  mill  "to  timber  if  desired.    All  Sizes- 
All    Prices.     The   Variable    Friction  Feed, 
Combined  Ratchet  Set  Works  and  Quick  Receder 
means  most  work 
with  least  power. 
Free  Catalogue 
lists   all   kinds  of 
wood  working  ma- 
chinery. Aekforit. 

American  Saw  Mill 
Machinery  Co* 
130  Hope  St. 
Hackettetown,  N.  J. 
15T6  Terminal 
-  Buildings 
New  York 

I'll  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 
If  You'll  Lei  Me 

This  is  just  a  little  ad— but  a  postal  wilt  bring  my  Big 
Book — and  give  you  my  {50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.    You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad- 
vertisement as  if  it  covered  a  page. 
My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 


than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat 
ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  $50 
more?  20,000  farmers  hi 
atamped  their  O.   K.  on 
my  spreader  and  money, 
saving  price.    My  Special 
Proposition  will  interest  you. 
Just  u  postal  addressed  to  Gal- 
loway of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will' 
bring  you  everything  postpaid- 
Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  950.00? 
Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Proa. 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 
749  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo 


Freight 
Paid 


CANTON  PLOWS 

Harrows,  Corn  Planters,  Listers,  Cultivators,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Potato  Diggers,  Beet  Implements,  Carts, 
Garden  Tools,  etc.  Most  complete  line  made. 
For  67  years  the  Best,  and  backed  by  an  unquali- 
fied Guarantee.  Ask  your  dealer  for  P.  &  O.  Can- 
ton Implements  and  write  us  for  Catalog  No.  99. 

Pariin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  Illinois. 


Stickney  GasolineEn^ines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  igniter, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  straight- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  gov- 
ernor. Thousands  in  successful  op- 
eration because  of  our  years 
of  experience  i  n  building"  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  l&to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stickney  En- 
gines are  the  Best. 

Ageuts  everywhere  sell  them. 


Charles  ASlichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  -ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK 


DOUBLE  ACTION  COMBINED 
CULTIVATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  be  used 
to  cultivate  crops  in 
rows,  as  a  Listing  Har- 
row, and  when  closed 
together  is  a  Bisk  Har- 
row cutting  4A  feet 
wide.  Drawn  by  two 
horses.  Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  Send 
today  for  FREE  Booklet. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  855  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Start  your  Gas  Engine  with  the 

Motsinger  Auto=Sparker 

and  run  it  without  the  aid  of 
batteries.  Not  a  cheap  magneto 
but  the  original  high  grade 
speed  controlled  friction 
driven  dynamo.  Perfectly 
insulated,  "water  and  dust 
proof."  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Operates  "make  &  break" 
and  "jump  spark. "Charges 
\^*r         ^*s^p     a]l  storage  batteries  for  igni- 
tion and  lighting  on  a  small 
■  scale,  perfectly  with  our  special  switch  board  in  the 
I  circuit.    Ten  years  actual  service  with  over  36.000 
I  Auto-sparkers  in  operation  to  testify  to  its  merit. 

MOTSINGER  DEVICE  MFG.  CO. 
\^         24  Main  St.,  Pendleton.  Ind..  TJ.  8.  A.  V 


of  saving  labor  —absolutely  indispensable  on  your 
country  place.  Write  for  catalog  of  Louden  Litter  Car- 
riers, Hay  Carriers,  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan- 
chions, Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  and  other  labor- 
vine  devices.  LOTJDES  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
88  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


It  is  a  wealth  of  new  points  of  prac- 
tical information  that  any  one  with 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  may  gather 
at  some  of  these  latter-day  fruit  growers' 
meetings.  While  I  write  this  1  am  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Rochester,  New  York, 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  I 
,  expect  to  be  so  loaded  up  with  fruit 
matters  when  I  come  back  that  I  shall 
be  ready  to  talk  and  write  fruit  and  fruit 
growing  on  slightest  provocation.  The 
meeting  in  Medina,  in  this  county,  about 
three  weeks  ago  was  a  most  interesting 
and  prolific  affair — prolific  of  informa- 
tion and  points  of  experience,  I  mean — 
and  I  cannot  forbear  scattering  some  of 
my  gleanings  on  that  occasion  over  a 
wider  field. 

The  Best  Fertilizer 

It  is  an  old  question,  but  always  conies 
up  anew,  "Which  is  the  best  fertilizer 
for  fruit  trees,  or  for  peaches  or  apples?" 
And  there  isn't  an  expert  wise  enough  to 
answer  it  unqualifiedly  and  definitely. 
This  is  because  it  cannot  be  done.  So 
much  depends  on  given  conditions !  The 
answer  found  on  the  tables  of  the  fruit 
exhibit  at  the  Medina  -meeting  was  cer- 
tainly significant.  In  the  fruit  exhibit 
made  by  the  New  York  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  Geneva,  were  shown  plates 
of  apples  as  grown  on  unmanured  trees, 
on  trees  fed  with  stable  manure,  on  trees 
fertilized  with  various  standard  chemi- 
cals and  with  various  combinations  of 
chemicals,  but  it  would  have  required  an 
uncommonly  sharp  eye,  or  a  magnifying 
glass  of  considerable  power,  or  an  un- 
usual amount  of  imagination,  to  discover 
striking  and  characteristic  differences. 

These  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  for  ffeany  years  without  ever  showing 
marked  advantages  of  the  manure  appli- 
cations. Tillage  in  this  connection  has 
seemed  to  be  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence than  manure.  In  short,  the  strong 
loams  as  we  find  them  in  Geneva,  in 
Niagara  County  and  in  many  other  sec- 
tions are  so  well  supplied  with  plant  food,' 
that  in  growing  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries  we  may  well  save  most  of  the 
expense  for  purchased  plant  foods,  and 
that  there  is  an  easy  chance  of  wasting 
money  in  making  liberal  or  indiscrimi- 
nate applications  of  such  plant  foods.  Why 
buy  fertilizers  when  we  can  grow  just  as 
good  fruit  without?  ■ 

For  Peaches 

A  sandy  soil,  however,  is  preferred  for 
peaches,  and  the  application  of  plant 
foods  is  often  very  necessary  and  essen- 
tial for  best  results.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  have  these  fruits  on  the  exhibi- 
tion tables  at  this  time  to  tell  their  own 
story,  as  the  apples  from  Geneva  did.  We 
have  to  rely  on  the  experience  of  grow- 
ers and  on  their  word  for  it. 

First  of  all,  we  want  goodt  growth  in 
peach  trees.  It  takes  nitrogen,  which  in 
sandy  soils  is  often  lacking.  But  if  the 
soil,  is  well  supplied  with  vegetable  fiber, 
as  it  should  be,  the  trees  will  probably 
find  nitrogen  enough.  Mr.  C.  E.  Bassett, 
an  extensive  grower  of  peaches  in  Michi- 
gan, who  gave  full  details  of  peach  grow- 
ing at  this  meeting,  says  we  must  watch 
the  trees.  If  they  make  strong  growth, 
all  right.  If  not,  nitrogen  must  be  sup- 
plied, either  by  applications  of  manures 
or  by  the  use  of  clover,  vetch,  etc.  He 
thinks  much  of  vetch,  just  as  I  do. 

Other  applications  are  made  as  the 
trees  seem  to  require  them.  Potash  is 
most  likely  what  is  needed.  Wood  ashes 
supply  this  need  very  nicely..  So  does 
muriate  of  potash.  But  watch  the  tree 
and  note  what  it  needs  and  the  effect  of 
applications.  Why  buy  ready-mixed  fer- 
tilizers? Buy  and  apply  what  the  tree 
needs.    That  is  the  best  fertilizer. 

The  Need  of  Tillage 

Prof.  Hedrick  of  the  state  experiment 
station  at  Geneva  again  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  tillage  as  opposed  to  the  sod  or 
sod-mulch  method  of  growing  apples.  On 
the  basis  of  actual  figures  obtained  in  five 
or  more  years  of  experimenting,  he  shows 
an  increase  of  fifty-four  per  cent  in  the 
net  returns  of  the  orchard  as  the  result 
of  tillage  over  sod.  The  cost  of  caring 
for  an  acre  of  apple  orchard  under  the 
sod  method  was  $17.92 ;  -under  tillage, 
$24.47  and  the  income  $71.52  and  $110.43 
respectively.  The  apples  in  the  exhibit, 
shown  as  the  result  from  both  methods, 
seem  to  bear  out  Professor  Hedrick's 
statements.  The  color  is  better  in  sod. 
The  specimens  are  of  uniformly  medium 
or  below  medium  size,  but  the  color  is 
the  "hectic  flush  of  disease  or  decrepi- 
tude,'' and  the  fruit  from  tilled  plots  is 
juicier  and  of  better  flavor.  The  trees 
also  make  a  better  and  more  uniform 
annual  growth  of  wood,  with  larger  and 


healthier  foliage,  the  leaves  adhering  to 
the  trees  much  longer  than  on  those  in 
sod.  Altogether  it  is  not  the  cheapest 
method  which  gives  the  highest  profits. 

For  the  Peach-Tree  Borer 

Mr.  Wadham  gives  coal  tar  as  by  far 
the  best  remedy  for  the  peach-tree  borer. 
There  is  no  risk  in  applying  it.  He  has 
never  injured  a  tree  by  using  it  either 
for  the  borer  or  as  a  covering  for  tree 
wounds,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  well 
adapted.  He  puts  it  on  with  an  old  paint 
brush  in  May  or  June.  It  repels  the  adult 
insect  and  prevents  it  from  depositing  its 
eggs,  but  does  not  kilr-borers  already  in 
the  tree.  These  must  be  cut  out.  Pro- 
fessor Slingerland,  our  bug  expert,  says 
he  finds  coal  tar  the  best  of  the  thirty- 
five  remedies  he  has  tried. 


Br 


Rot 


The.  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash,  be- 
sides being  good  for  scale,  etc,  has  also 
been  found  good  for  brown  rot  on 
peaches  and  cherries.  It  can  be  applied 
as  a  summer  wash  for  this  as  well  as  for 
leaf  spots  and  other  leaf  diseases  of  cher- 
ries, etc.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  mix- 
ture stick  to  plums,  as  they  are  smooth, 
and  the  remedy  is  less  effective  on  that 
fruit  than  on  peaches. 

Leaf  Curl  of  the  Peach 

Whatever  remedy  is  applied,  whether 
lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux,  the  treatment 
for  leaf  curl  will  only  be  found  effective 
if  made  early  enough.  Even  the  simple 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  will  control 
the  disease.  Always  make  the  applica- 
tion before  the  buds  break. 

Summer  Spray 

The  formula  for  making  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  spray  for  summer  use  is  as 
follows :  Fifteen  pounds  of  sulphur  and 
ten  pounds  of  lime.  Slake  slowly  in  cold 
water,  to  make  a  thick  paste,  then  dilute 
as  soon  as  slaked  to  one  barrel. 

For  Shot-Hole  Borer 

Mr.  Case,  now  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, says  the  shot-hole  borer  is  easy 
to  kill.  He  has  used  the  following  wash : 
Twenty  pounds  of  caustic  potash,  twenty 
pounds  of  whale-oil  soap  and  sixty  gal- 
lons of  water  boiled  together  one  or  two 
hours,  so  that  the  potash  eats  up  the  soap. 
Apply  in  June  with  a  long-handled  brush. 
Doctor  Felt  says  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  Clean  out  all  dead  wood  and  dead 
and  injured 'trees. 

'    Spread  of  Apple  Scab 

Profe  ssor  Whetzel  says  the  apple  scab 
seems  to  be  carried  over  on  the  old  dead 
leaves,  and  the  spores  are  distributed  in 
the  spring.  The  wind  carries  these  spores 
up,  and  the  young  leaves  are  first  af- 
fected. This  happens  when  the  buds  are 
just  bursting,  and  the  infection  spreads 
most  during  rains.  We  must  make  our 
applications  before  it  rains,  just  when  the 
first  leaves  appear,  and  two  more  later 
on.  The  indications  are  that  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  as  a  summer 
application  will  prevent  scab.  If  we  make 
the  lime-sulphur  application  as  late  as  we 
can  make  it  for  blister  mite,  and  have  it 
effective,  we  probably  catch  the  first  in- 
fection of  the  scab.  Our  information  on 
this  point,  however,  is  as  yet  somewhat 
vague. 

Collar  Rot 

The  following  treatment  is  recom- 
mended for  collar  rot  by  Professor 
Whetzel.  Treat  it  as  you  would  canker. 
Examine  the  trees  several  times  during 
the  season  for  dead  spots.  If  you  find 
such,  cut  them  away,  always  cutting  around 
into  the  healthy  bark.  Then  wash  with 
a  one-per-cent  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  afterwards  apply  paints  or 
coal  tar. 

Peach  Yellows 

Althought  the  real  character  and  cause 
of  the  peach  yellows  have  not  yet  been 
discovered,  the  disease  is  not  feared  as 
much  as  it  used  to  be.  Little  peaches, 
another  disease,  is  really  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  yellows.  The  treatment  for 
both  is  about  the  same.  Take  out  all  dis- 
eased trees  and  replant  with  healthy  ones. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  do  it.  Cotton-seed 
meal  is  one  of  the  best  things  to  feed 
young  peach  trees  to  stimulate  growth. 

T.  Greiner. 

Every  one  who  accepts  our  extra- 
ordinary offer  on  page  2  of  this  num- 
ber promptly  will  receive  next  month  a 
beautiful  full-page  picture  in  colors,  in 
perfect  condition  for  framing.  This 
picture  will  be  reproduced  on  super- 
calendered  paper  and  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  home. 


MAULE'S  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

is  the  reason  why  for  many  years  past  I  have 
done  such  an  enormous  Beed  business.  63,242 
customers  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  with  almost 
half  a  million  the  world  over.  My  New  Seed  Book 
for  1909  is  a  wonder;  it  contains  every  thing  in 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  worth  growing.  Weighs 
10  ounces,  costs  6  cents  to  mail,  contains  over  600 
Illustrations.  First  edition  350,000  copies.  Any 
gardener  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1711  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  you  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  I  will  en- 
close a  packet  of  the  above  pansy  free  of  charge. 


.LADIOLUS"^ 
'BULB  LETS 

200  for  25c 

Do  you  love  flowers?  I  do  and 
I  want  every  one  to  have  plenty. 
My  special  hobby  is  the  Gladi- 
olus, and  I  have  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the 
world.  I  have  nearly  1.000 
yarities,  many  of  them  6 
inches  across — every  color 
of  the  rainbow— will  grow 
anywhere. 

Just  for  a  Starter 

Send  me  25c  and  I  will  mail 
you  200  bulblets  of  my 
finest  varities  (1,000  for 
$1.00)  postpaid,  with  full 
cultural  instructions.  Some 
will  bloom  this  year,  and- 
all  will  make  large  bulbs 
which  will  bloom  and  mul- 
tiply next  year.  Large 
bulbs  ready  to  bloom,  30c 
per  dozen.  Bare  varieties 
more. 

Field's  Seed  Book  Free 

I  wrote  It  myself— 20  years  ex- 
,  perience  in  it — just  what  you  want 
1  to  know  about  flowers,  farm  and 
garden  seeds.  Tells  how  I  test 
and  guarantee  them  to  make  good. 
Write  today  before  the  bulbs  and 
books  are  gone. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 
Box  80  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


A  CHANCE 

to  save  money  on  everything  you 
buy,  whether  for  yourself,  your  home, 
or  your  farm — that  is  what  the  Million 
Club  offers  to  our  millions  of  readers. 
It  costs  nothing  to  join  the  Million  Club 
— in  fact,  it  means  money  in  your 
pocket  from  the  very  day  you  become 
a  member. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and  for 
our  big  Reward  List  containing  300 
illustrations — it  is  free.  Address 

John  L  Thompson,  Secretary 

THE  MILLION  CLUB 

Farm  and  Fireside  Springfield,  Ohio 


SAFETY  RAZORS 

GIVEN  AWAY 

To   quickly    introduce   the   celebrated  Ideal 
Shaving  and  Complexion  Soap  which  beautifies, 
removes  pimples,  blotches  and  all  facial  erup- 
tions, leaving  skin  soft  and  clear,  and  to  prove- 
what  we  claim  is  true,  we  will  send  a  box  of 
soap,  together  with  the  latest  new  Improved 
Safety  Razor  outfit  in  a  fine  handsome  case, 
all  complete  for  shaving.  ABSOLUTELY 
GIVjEN  AWAY  to  any  one  answering 
this   advertisment  at  once  and  enclosing 
10  cent*,  silver  or  stamps,  to  help  pay 
boxing,   packing,   mailing,   etc.  Address, 
THE  AMERICAN  SOAP  WORKS,  95  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

—GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  A  c  Best  Root- 
ed Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vmee  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewie  Boeseh»BoxF.  Fredonio,N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties 

IlXtTSTBATED  DESCBTPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FBEE. 
BASIL  PERRY,    Box  6,    Cool  Soring.  Delaware 


300,000 


Cherry  Trees,  2  years  old. 
_        -  »  4  cents  each,  Boxing  Free. 

"  Catalog  free  to  Everybody. 

Sheerln**    Wholesale    Nurseries,    DansvlUe.   K.  Y. 


OP  A  ¥\»C  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  OAT,  RELIABLE 
Jf^Li-M-U  \3  Spring  Wheat,  Triumph  and  Vt.  Beardless 
Barley.   Send  for  greatest  FREE  Catalog;  before  buying; 
SURE.   G.  A.  Read,  Read's  Exp.  Farms.  Charlotte,  Vt. 


BE  AN  ILLUSTRATOR— Learn  to  Draw.  We  wiJl 
teach  you  by  mail  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  Office  25, 
how  to  draw  for     _  86  Wabash  At*., 

magazines  and  .jfitfiiRW.  CHICAGO, 

newspapers.       0m  Biw  -  ILL. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


Wanted!  Young  Men!  Railroad! 

Baggagemen,  Electric  Motormen,  Conductors. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Instructions  by 
MA.TX.  Application  blank  and  book  for  stamp. 
L  RAILWAY  C.  L  No.  30,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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World's  Records 


prove  the  superior  excellence,  cor- 
rect principles  and  perfection  of 
material  and  workmanship,  with 
which  a  separator  is  built. 

Certainly  you  can  buy  a  separa- 
tor for  less  money  than  you  can 
the  UNITED  STATES — that  every 
dairyman  knows.  But  consider 
this:  When  a  U.  S.  is  bought  and 
paid  for,  it  is  paid  for — and  for 
many  years  to  come. 

A  cheap  machine  is  never  paid 
for.  Every  cent  expended  for  re- 
pairs must  be  added  to  the  origi- 
nal cost — it's  an  endless  system  of 
instalments.  These  instalments 
added  to  the  first  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine, soon  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  after  each  successive 
repair  (if  you  can  get  another 
part) ,  the  cheap  machine  grows 
more  and  more  second-hand — ever 
nearer  the  junk  heap. 

The  time  lost,  the  trouble  and 
worry  outweigh  many  times  over 
the  difference  in  the  cost  between 
the  "cheap"  machine 
and  the  U.  S. 

No  other  separator 
can  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the 
United  States. 

Ask  for  oar  Cata- 
logue No.  69  and  it  will 
be  mailed  to  you,  together 
with  a  beautiful  litho- 
graphed hanger  in  colors. 

Selling  agents  in  nearly 
every  dairy  town  in  the 
Country;  if  none  in  your 
town,  write  us  and  we 
will  be  pleased  to  quote 
prices. 

Vermont  Farm 

Machine  Co., 
Bellewg  Fills,  Vt. 


Onlij  $  7$o  for  the  Best  Horse 

j^tk  Clipping  Machine  on  Earth 


Clip  your  horses— they'll  look  better, 
feel  better,  wortc  better,  sell  better.  It's 
easy  to  do  with 

The  Stewart  Clipper 

and  you  save  $1  to  $2  on  every  horse 
you  clip.   This  machine  Is  the  sur- 
est and  truest  clipper  made— any- 
one can  run  it.   Lasts  a  lifetime — 
Is  dust  and  dirt  proof  and  fully  guar- 
anteed for  five  years.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  It  send  us  J2  and  the 
machine  will  be  sent  C.  O  D.  for 
balance.   Write  today  for  free  cata- 
logue.   It  will  save  money  and 
make  money  for  you. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 
131  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 

Hock,  Bursitis 
are  hard  to  cure  yet 


ORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blem- 
ish.    Does  not  blister  or  remove' 
the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked.  $2.00  per  bottle, delivered.Book  6  D  free. 

ABSOKBIXE,  JR.,  (mankind,  11.00  bottle.) 
For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores.  Swellings.  Goitre. 
VaricoBe  Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F..  23  Monmouth  St..  Springfield.  Mass. 
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50  Buys  the 
=  Best 


Improved  Illinois  Low 
Down  Cream  Separator 

direct  from  the  maker  to  you.  We  are 
tbe  only  western  factory  selling  direct, 
to  tbe  eon  turner.  We  ship  on  80  days 
free  trial.  Write  fur  free  catalogue. 

American  Hdw.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  172,  Ottawa, 


AUTOMATIC  CURRY  COMB 

and  other  new  '  Indispensable 

Make  their  own  demand.     First  applicants 
control  unlimited  sales.  Large  profits.  Write 
for  proof  end  trial  offer. 
CLEAN  COMB  CO..  Box  34,  Racine,  Wis. 


BIG  DEMAND  EVERYWHERE 


HARNESS  mV,l 

You  can  buy  cuKtom-rnade.  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  price*.  Sar*  th*  efao/erV 
pro/It*.  All  our  hamew  srua  ranteed.  Money  back  If 
not  satitrfactory.  Writ*)  for  i  Hunt  rated  Catalogue  B 
and  price  Hart.  Every  farmer  Hhould  have  this  booklet. 
THf  IISG  HARNESS  CO.,  2  Lake  St.,  Owef o,  Tioga  Co.,  K.  T. 


WRITE  FOR  BEST  BUGGY  OFFER 


io  America,  on  famous  Columbus  Bus* 
(lea — at  prices  that  save  you  Mk  money. 
Lowest  factory  prices  oflercd  tiy  anyone, 
shipped  on  one  month's  approval.  1 
rears'  guarantee.  Get  new  (roe  catalog. 
Colunbos  Carriage  k  Harness  Co. 
Station  p8  Colombo*.  O. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


geWTOS'8  Hosts, foea-h. Dis- 
temper sod  ladlfstloe  Curs. 
A  .svorlusrf  Keme"Jy  forwloa, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strona  recommend*.  |l  <X»  per 
can.oMealera.orcsp.  prepaid. 
The  New  ism  Beaned  r  Oo- 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  Making  of  Baby  Beef 


IN  the  making  of  baby  beef  there  are 
certain  fundamental  principles  that 
must  be  carefully  considered  before  we 
can  place  the  business  on  a  sound  and 
profit-paying  basis.  It  is  one  thing  to 
tell  how  to  make  baby  beef  and  quite 
another  thing  to  explain  how  it  can  be 
done  at  a  profit.  It  will  be  my  purpose 
to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  making 
a  profit  from  the  business  rather  than  to 
tell  how  to  grow  and  fatten  a  carload  of 
market  .  toppers  without  regard  to  the 
cost  of  feeding  and  breeding  them. 

Among  the  fundamental  principles  may 
be  named  the  following: 

1.  A  man  must  work  under  favorable 
conditions  to  conduct  this  specialty  in  its 
fullest  possible  development. 

2.  It  is  a  specialty  that  calls  for  quali- 
fied judgment  on  the  part  of  the-  man,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  experience  in  the 
feeding  and  management  of  beef  animals. 

3.  The  owner  must  have  feeders  of  the 
true  beef  type  and  be  certain  they  de- 
scended from  animals  possessing  early 
maturing  qualities. 

4.  He  must  have  a  herd  of  cows  that 
are  capable  of  producing  a  profit  at  the 
pail. 

5.  He  must  grow  an  abundance  of  the 
very  best  quality  of  feed  for  his  calves, 
for  the  young  animals  will  not  be  able  to 
consume  so  much  rough  fodder  and 
coarse  food  as  the  two  and  three  year 
olds,  and  while  older  cattle  may  be  taken 
in  thin  flesh  and  made  ready  for  market 
by  from  four  to  eight  months  of  proper 
feeding,  it  is  much  different  with  the 
calf.  To  make  beef  of  the  yearling,  it 
must  be  kept  fat  all  of  the  time  from 
calf  hood  to  maturity. 

The  Equipment 

The  man  who  contemplates  making 
baby  beef  must  have  a  good,  warm  place 
for  his  cattle  and  a  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated  and  well-sunshined  stable  for 
his  calves.  He  must  have  a  farm  that 
will  grow  such  foods  as  corn,  oats,  al- 
falfa and  clover,  and  a  silo  to  provide, 
succulent  food  during  the  time  when 
other  succulent  foods  are  not  available. 
He  will  also  need  to  have  a  pasture  that 
will  afford  an  abundance  of  rich,  lux- 
uriant grazing  at  all  times  during  the 
pasture  season,  or  else  practise  a  system 
of  soiling  and  provide  yards  for  feeding 
when  the  weather  is  warm.  In  either 
case  there  should  be  a  ration  of  grain 
food  fed  all  the  year,  for  the  calf  fat 
must  never  be  lost,  and  while  feeding  for 
growth  he  must  also  feed  so  that  the 
young  animal  will  lay  on  meat  rapidly. 

Securing  Profitable  Feeders 

Providing  a  man  could  always  find  suit- 
able feeders  at  just  the  time  they  were 
needed,  it  might  prove  more  profitable 
for  him  to  buy  them  than  to  maintain  a 
cow  herd,  but  the  difficulty  in  finding 
thrifty,  well-developed  calves  makes  it 
necessary  that  he  breed  them  on  his  own 
farm  and  have  charge  of»their  early  feed- 
ing. In  the  cow  herd  the  first  requisite 
is  that  they  bring  large,  thrifty,  well- 
developed  calves  of  the  true  beef  type, 
and  second,  that  they  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  fair  amount  of  good  milk  in  the 
dairy. 

Where  are  we  to  find  cows  that  possess 
both  of  these  qualities?  My  advice  would 
be  to  buy  the  very  best  herd  of  Milking 
Shorthorn  cows  that  can  be  found  at  a 
reasonable  price,  for  these  cows  will 
bring  good,  vigorous  calves  and  give  a  fair 
amount  of  good-quality  milk.  Next  I 
would  buy  one  of  the  best  Polled  Angus 
bulls  that  could  be  found  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I  would  want  a  registered  animal 
and  one  that  descended  from  some  line 
of  breeding  that  possessed  early  matur- 
ing qualities  in  a  marked  degree.  I  would 
take  him  home  and  cross  him  with  my 
Milking  Shorthorn  cows,  and  I  would 
produce  a  bunch  of  calves  that  would 
make  ideal  feeders. 

I  would  fatten  both  heifers  and  steers 
and  not  keep  any  of  the  cross-bred  ani- 
mals for  use  in  the  herd,  for  the  first  mat- 
ing is  the  most  uniform  and  valuable.  The 
cross  breeding  introduces  new  vigor  and 
life  in  the  animal,  but  I  would  keep  the 
parent  stock  on  both  sides  pure.  Another 
advantage  of  using  the  Polled  Angus  bull 
would  be  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  calf 
crop  would  be  hornless. 

Feeding  the  Young  Calves 

Feeders  are  slowly  learning  better 
methods.  Years  ago  hogs  were  not  fin- 
ished until  they  were  about  two  years 
of  age:  then  the  time  was  reduced  to  one 
vear,  then  to  ten  months,  until  to-day  a 
large  number  of  corn-belt  hogs  are  mar- 
keted at  seven  to  nine  months  of  age  and 
at  a  weight  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty- 


to  three  hundred  pounds.  Then  the  feed- 
ers of  lambs  began  to  discover  that  they 
could  fatten  lambs  more  economically  than 
old  sheep,  and  now  many  lambs  are  sold 
right  from  the  side  of  their  dam  for 
more  money  than  they  would  bring  at 
any  other  time  in  their  lives. 

Xow  come  the  effects  of  the  changing 
conditions  in  feeding  beef  animals ;  slow- 
ly their  age  has  been  reduced  from  four 
years  to  three,  from  three  to  two,  until 
to-day  the  very  market  toppers,  the  ones 
that  are  making  the  most  money  for 
their  owners,  are  being  sold  in  their 
yearling  form,  weighing  from  one  thou- 
sand to  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 

In  feeding  the  young  calves  V  believe 
that  it  is  the  best  method  to  allow  them 
to  remain  with  the  dam  for  the  first 
three  days.  Nature  has  stored  up  in  her 
udder  a  secretion  called  colostrum,  which 
is  intended  to  regulate  their  digestive  or- 
gans and  get  them  well  started  toward  a 
thrifty  and  vigorous  life. 

Next  comes  the  hand  feeding  of  the 
calf.  Above  all,  do  not  think  because  it 
is  a  promising  calf  that  it  must  have  all 
that  it  will  clean  up  at  a  feeding.  For 
the  first  three  weeks  I  believe  that  calves 
should  have  whole  milk — about  two  quarts 
at  a  feeding  is  sufficient — but  if  fed  three 
times  a  day,  which  is  best,  the  noonday 
meal  should  be  only  one  half  ration.- 

After  about  five  weeks  the  daily  amount 
may  be  divided  into  two  feeds  and  the 
whole  milk  gradually  changed  to  skim 
milk  and  some  form  of  grain  food  sub- 
stituted to  replace  the  butter  fats  removed 
by  the  separator.  Do  not  think  because 
the  milk  has  been  skimmed  that  you  must 
feed  more  than  you  have  been  feeding  of 
the  whole  milk,  for  a  little  plain  reason- 
ing will  prove  that  you  are  in  thsjjrNvrong. 
The  separator  removes  the  larger  portion 
of  the  fat  or  carbohydrates  and  condenses 
the  protein.  Providing  the  separator  re- 
moves one  quart  of  cream  from  five 
quarts  of  the  milk,  it  has  condensed  all  of 
the  protein  contained  in  the  whole  milk 
into  four  quarts  of  the  skim  milk,  except- 
ing a  very  small  proportion  that  may  have 
been  taken  with  the  cream ;  hence,  the 
skim  milk  is  considerable  richer  in  protein 
than  the  whole  milk. 

How  to  replace  the  carbohydrates  re- 
moved by  the  separator  is  the  great  prob- 
lem for  us  to  solve  in  calf  feeding. 
Personally  I  prefer  to  use  ground  oats 
with  hulls  sifted  out  and  linseed-oil  meal 
mixed  about  half  and  half,  although  many 
of  the  very  best  feeders  obtain  excellent 
results  with  numerous  other  grain  foods. 
Some  of  the  experiment  stations  report 
the  best  results  from  feeding  whole  corn 
with  the  skim-milk  ration. 

The  calves  should  have  tender  bits  of 
choice  hay  where  they  can  reach  it  at  all 
times,  and  also  have  access  to  dry  grains 
at  all  times.  As  soon  as  they  will  eat  a 
little  hay  and  dry  grain  there  is  little 
danger  of  derangements  unless  some- 
thing is  radically  wrong  with  their  man- 
agement. The  pens  and  stables  should  be 
kept  clean  and  the  bedding  dry,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  compelled  to  lay  on  a 
damp  bed  or  breathe  the  fumes  from 
manure  and  urine  under  them.  Do  not 
be  tempted  to  turn  them  out  to  pasture 
until  the  grass  has  had  plenty  of  time 
to  become  hardened  and  contains  abun- 
dance of  nourishment.  The  whole  secret 
of  feeding  for  baby  beef  is  to  provide 
the  best  kinds  of  food  for  the  calves,  keep 
them  supplied  with  just  enough  to  satisfy  j 
their  appetites,  and  continue  this  treat-  | 
ment  up  to  the  time  they  are  ready  for 
market. 

Management  of  the  Cow  Herd 

The  cows  should  be  managed  the  same 
as  any  dairy  herd  and  bred  so  that  they  , 
will  drop  their  calves  during  November 
or  December,  in  order  that  the  calves 
may  be  started  during  cold  weather  and  | 
be  large,  thrifty  fellows  by  the  time  the  i 
pasture  is  in  good  condition. 

Time  an  Essential  Element  of  Success 

In  feeding  animals,  as  in  other  things, 
time  is  a  most  essential  element  of  suc- 
cess. Nature  has  most  clearly  pointed 
out  to  us  the.  road  to  profit  in  cattle  feed- 
ing. It  is  found  in  the  law  that  the 
young  animal  takes  the  least  amount  of 
food  to  produce  a  pound  of  growth,  and 
that  all  other  things  being  equal,  each 
succeeding  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight 
up  to  the  maturity  of  the  animal  costs 
more  than  the  previous  pound.  This  has 
been  established  by  so  many  experiments 
and  facts  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
positive  law.  The  feeders  of  baby  beef 
have  established  their  business  upon  the 
principles  that  young  animals  make  more 
profitable  and  economical  gains  than  do 
older  ones  or  that  the  cost  of  a  pound 
of  gain  increases  as  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal increases.         W.  .Milton  Kelly. 


Be  Sure 
Separator  Oil 
is  Not  Gummy 

Don't  spoil  the  bearings  of  a 
hand  separator  with  gummy  oil. 
It  cuts  the  bearings,  spoils  the 
balance  of  the  machine  and 
makes  it  a  poor  skimmer. 

STANDARD 

Hand  Separator  Oil 

is  the  best  oil  for  separator 
ninnmg.  There  isn't  a  gummy 
particle  in  it.  It  has  just  the  right 

"body" to  feed 
freely ;  it  lubri- 
cates perfectly 
and  it  wears  a 
long  time. 
Ask  your  dealer 
for  Standard 
Hand  Separatoi 
Oil  and  try  it. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

(Incorporated 


Hie  Golden  Rod 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Here  is  a  fact  that  means  dollars  aud  cents 
to  you:— 

Every  sale  we  make  is  made  on  the  guarantee  that 
the  Goldenrod  will  prove  to  be  a  better  separator. 

And  all  these  sale*  stick,  as  we  have  said— none 
of  the  separators  comes  back. 

In  other  words,  we  meet  and  defeat  competition. 

We  prove  that  the  Goldenrod  gets  all  tht  i-rt-.m; 
—  which  means  more  cream  than  any  other 
separator  gets. 

We  prove  that  it  -xorks  easier  and  better— 
be cause  of  its  frictionless  chain  drive-  If  we 
didn't  prove  these  things,  the  broadness  of  our 
claims  —  the  sweeping  character  of  our  guar- 
antee— would  prove  our  undoing. 

If  we  didn't  make  good 
on  all  our  claims.our  busi-  | 
nees  would  be  going  back* 
ward — instead  of  which  1 
our  sales  are  Increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Give  us  a  fair,  square 
chance  to  prove  that  yon  ought  to 
own  the  Goldenrod  in  preference  to 
any  other  separator, and  we'U  prove  it. 

Write  first  for  the  booklet,  in  which 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners  tell 
what  the  Goldenrod  has  done  for 
them,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  our 
special  free  trial  proposition  —  an 
arrangement  whereby  you  can  prove 
our  elaims  on  your  own  dairy  floor. 

Agent*  M'i  ■-  .     Omaha  Wavre- 

hoose*  prompt  1»  supply  Western  trad*.  < 
MERIT  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Oxford,  Pa.        Dept.  B        Omaha.  Ne»r. 


THE  NEW 

ECONOMY 

CHIEF 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


TO  $ 


43= 


60  DAYS'  TRIAL 

MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  WANT  IT. 

Our  beautiful  new  Cream  Separa- 
tor Catalogue  contains  information 
(compiled  by  dairy  experts)  worth 
dollars  to  everyone  who  keeps  cows; 
the  very  latest  ideas  in  dairy  methods 
and  all  sorts  of  useful  information 
about  milk  and  butter.  You  need 
this  book  whether  you  intend  to 
buy  a  cream  separator  or  not.  'Write 
today  for  our  free  Catalogue  No.  7476. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Dairying  and  Profits 

One  of  the  most  common  queries  that 
I  have  met  concerns  the  profits  that 
may  be  made  in  dairying.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  farmers  who  are  doing 
diversified  farming  on  a  modest  scale 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  profits 
that  are  being  derived  from  the  dairy 
business  by  those  who  have  successfully 
engaged  in  it. 

Dairying  will  pay  a  good  profit  to  any 
diversified  farmer  -who  goes  into  it  in  a 
small  way,  and  who  gradually  builds  up 
a  business  to  the  size  that  his  farm  will 
accommodate  without  putting  himself  or 
his  help  to  too  much  work  to  care  for 
the  herd  and  the  details  that  are  at- 
tendant. 

I  know  one  man  living  in  my  country 
who  commenced  dairying  just  seven  years 
ago  with  two  cows  as  a  starter.  He  was 
a  small  farmer  handling  about  fifty  acres 
in  corn,  oats  and  wheat  and  doing  some 
little  stock  raising  along  the  way.  It 
was  just  such  a  general  farm  as  may  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  two  cows  that  he  commenced  doing 
business  with  cost  him  fifty  dollars  each, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  found 
that  they  were  so  profitable  that  he  could 
afford  two  or  three  more  in  the  herd  if 
those  added  would  pay  as  good  a  per 
cent  of  profit  on  the  investment  as  the 
two  original  animals. 

At  first  he  commenced  weighing  milk 
from  the  cows,  and  took  it  to  a  creamery 
to  have  it  tested,  so  that  he  would  know 
just  the  actual  capacity  of  each  cow  as  a 
butter  producer.  Lately  he  abandoned 
this  method  of  determining  a  cow's  value, 
and  adhered  to  the  churn  as  a  test  of  her 
profitability.  He  knows  to  the  fraction 
of  a  pound,  as  near  as  it  may  be  esti- 
mated practically,  just  what  each  cow  in 
his  herd  is  producing  in  the  way -of  butter. 
'  As  a  butter  maker  he  has  made  a  great 
success,  because  he  learned  that  it  was  a 
science  and  knew  that  the  trade  which 
he  was  trying  to  work  up  would  "stand'' 
for  nothing  but  a  strictly  first-class 
product.  His  butter  is  retailed  in  a  town, 
and  it  readily  brings  ten  cents  a  pound 
above  the  market  prices  the  year  round. 

The  herd  which  he  has  built  up  is  com- 
posed of  pure-bred  Jersey  cattle,  and  he 
is  handling  nothing  but  pedigreed  stock, 
for  it  is  the  most  profitable.  He  finds 
that  the  young  animals  which  he  cannot 
use  in  his  herd  are  in  good  demand 
among  farmers  and  breeders  who  are 
wanting  to  grade  up  their  herd  of  cows. 

He  is  adding  a  good  cow  every  year 
or  two  to  his  own  herd,  and  from  time  to 
time,  as  was  necessary,  he  has  purchased 
breeding  males  or  disposed  of  them  as 
his  best  judgment  dictated. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  attribute  the 
success  that  this  man  has  made  of  dairy- 
ing to  his  constant  study  of  the  condi- 
tions which  affect  the  successful  working 
along  this  line.  He  knows  what  it  takes 
and  does  his  best  to  live  up  to  the  re- 


mind   the    great    importance    of  more 
farfhers  making  a  change  in  their  way  of  j 
farming.    There  are  many  farms  in  all 
parts   of  the   country   which   could   be  j 
greatly  improved  and  at  the  same  time 
make  far  greater  profit  for  the  owner 
from   the  business   of  dairying  than   is  I 
now  being  made  the  way  farming  is  car- 
ried on.  R.  B.  Rushing. 

Producing  and  Curing  Pork 
in  Virginia 

1  have  never  seen  a  piece  of  Western 
*  bacon  that  could  compare  with  that  we 
produce  in  Virginia.  Why  so?  It  is  be- 
cause the  Western  hog  is  a  coarser  and 
larger  animal,  made  so  by  feeding  almost 
exclusively  on  corn  and  swill  from  the 
time  he  is  able  to  crack  corn  to  the  day 
he  is  killed.  The  inducement  to  pursue 
such  a  rule  in  feeding  is  the  great  de- 
sire to  make  the  largest  number  of 
pounds  in  a  given  time.  Get  as  many 
dollars  out  of  the  hog  as  possible  at  the 
least  expense  is  the  shibboleth  of  the 
Westerner.  Thus  sacrificing  quality  to 
quantity. 

Here  in  Virginia  we  pursue  quite  a 
different  method ;  we  run  our  hogs  in 
pastures,  compelling  them  to  eat  all  the 
grass  and  clover  within  reach,  and  also 
sow  peas,  oats  and  sorghum  for  them 
to  graze,  so  requiring  but  little  corn.  We 
give  buttermilk  in  moderate  quantities ; 
it  produces  a  delicate  fat  and  a  fine 
flavor. 

The  hog  should  weigh  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  when 
twelve  months  old.  About  six  weeks  be- 
fore killing  we  confine  our  hogs  in  pens 
and  give  them  plenty  of  corn,  turnips  and 
pumpkins. 

We  slaughter  and  care  for  our  pork 
in  quite  a  different  way  from  the  West- 
erner. We  select  a  cold  day  in  the  late 
fall,  kill  in  the  evening,  and  after  clean- 
ing well  and  removing  the  intestines, 
hang  the  slaughtered  animals  on  a  pole 
in  the  open  air,  putting  a  stick  inside  the 
hog,  to  keep  his  sides  apart,  and  put  a 
cob  in  his  mouth.  We  let  them  remain 
out  all  night,  so  all  the  animal  heat  may 
escape,  but  the  meat  must  not  freeze,  or 
it  won't  take  salt.  The  next  morning 
we  cut  up  the  hogs,  removing  all  inside 
fat  and  bloody  parts,  then  proceed  io 
perform  what  we  consider  the  initial 
step  in  the  process  of  curing.  All  parts 
of  the  hog  are  rubbed  well  with  salt, 
and  in  addition  the  ham's  and  shoulders 
are  rubbed  well  with  a  mixture  of  pow- 
dered saltpeter  and  borax  on  the  fleshy 
sides  and  on  the  hocks.  All  is  then 
packed  down  in  a  close  box  in  a  dry  cor- 
ner of  the  smoke  house  putting  the  mid- 
dlings down  first,  shoulders  next,  and 
placing  the  hams  on  top,  salting  as  we 
pack,  and  filling  up  the  interstices  with 
salt;  the  jowls  and  heads  can  be  jammed 
into  the  larger  crevices.  We  now  cover 
the  box  with  a  cloth,  so  as  to  keep  out 
all  insects. 


A  Western  Barn  and  Silo 


quirements  and  essentials  of  a  success- 
ful business.  He  studied  the  feeding 
problem  from  the  beginning,  and  fed 
every  cow  according  to  her  needs. 

This  man  is_  now  exceptionally  well 
equipped  to  carry  on  his  own  work,  be- 
cause he  is  so  deeply  interested  in  it 
that  he  cannot  leave  it  for  others  to  per- 
form ;  he  wants  to  be  right  at  the  helm 
of  every  idea  and  help  work  it  out  suc- 
cessfully himself.  He  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  his  own  work;  and  this  is 
nothing  more  than  the  element  called 
genius  in  those  who  are  successful  in  the 
various  lines  that  they  take  up. 

In  visiting  this  farm  and  looking  over 
everything  in  the  way  of  arrangements 
and  conveniences,  and  learning  just  what 
profit  was  derived  from  the  herd  each 
year,  it  more  strongly  impressed  on  my 


After  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  we 
take  all  the  pieces  out,  striking  them 
gently  together,  to  get  the  salt  off;  also 
wash  the  hams  and  shoulders  in  warm 
water,  and  give  them  a  day  to  dry.  Rub 
the  hams  and  shoulders  again  with  borax, 
then  put  on  a  solution  consisting  of  mo- 
lasses, brown  sugar  and  black  pepper, 
adding  some  cayenne  pepper  on  the  fleshy 
sides,  string  on  wires,  and  hang  up  in 
the  smoke  house.  Smoke  lightly  at  first 
with  hickory  chips,  increasing  the  smoke 
from  time  to  time  until  the  meat  is  well 
seared ;  this  usually  occurs  in  three  weeks, 
being  somewhat  governed  by  weather 
conditions  and  the  tightness  of  the  build- 
ing. 

This  ends  the  curing  process,  and  your 
bacon  can  hang  up  where  it  is  until  re- 
quired for  the  table.    E.  W.  Armistead. 


USUAL  CROP  OF 

CREA 


SEPARATOR 

SNARES  AND  TARES 


If  actual  merit  alone  prevailed  the  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separator  would  be  the  only  one  made,  sold  or  used. 

But  the  dairy  farmer  with  his  dollars  is  an  alluring 
proposition  to  those  who  "need  the  money,"  so  that  every 
season  brings  with  it  a  new  crop  of  separator  fakes  and 
fables,  with  some  of  the  old  conjurers  over  again  and 
always  a  few  fresh  ones. 

Last  year  the  new  and  improved  line  of  DE  LAVAL 
machines  literally  swept  the  field.  This  year  everybody 
has  a  "new"  machine,  which  is  the  one  thing  they  uni- 
versally harp  upon  in  their  talk  and  advertising.  But  it 
is  mostly  bosh  and  nonsense.  There  is  mighty  little  new 
to  them.  No  more  DE  LAVAL  patents  have  expired  so 
that  there  is  nothing  else  "new"  that  they  can  lay  hold  of 
this  year. 

There's  the  usual  crop  of  fakirs  appropriating  the  facts 
of  DE  LAVAL  separator  use  and  the  endorsements 
DE  LAVAL  separators  have  received,  and  quoting  them 
as  though  they  applied  to  their  own  inferior  imitations  of 
the  standard  cream  separator. 

There's  the  concern  which  makes  an  inferior  disc 
separator  and  speaks  of  the  "disc"  separator  being  "the 
machine  which  has  won  out  universally  in  Europe, 
the  home|  of  the  disc  separator."  True,  but  it  was  the 
DE  LAVAL  that  has  done  the  winning  out  in  Europe,  as 
it  has  in  America. 

There's  the  political  separator  concern,  with  the  new 
"year"  or  "cents"  trademark,  whose  claims  it  is  to  be 
hoped  nobody  ever  believes,  and  which  manifestly  practices 
the  circus  man's  theory  that  the  great  American  public 
ever  likes  to  be  fooled. 

There's  the  only  concern  which  has  stuck  to  the 
abandoned  DE  LAVAL  "hollow  bowl"  of  30  years  ago, 
but-will  this  year  desperately  join  the  procession  of  10  year 
back  DE  LAVAL  imitations  with  a  "disky  bucket  bowl" 
machine. 

There's  the  "Trust,"  striving  to  complete  its  monopoly 
of  dealer  and  farmer,  harvesting  much  costly  separator 
experience,  largely  at  the  expense  of  buyers-for-use, 
through  trying  to  build  a  cream  separator  like  ordinarily 
made  farm  machinery. 

There's  the  "mail  order"  outfit,  with  their  cheaply 
made  machines,  bought  here  and  there,  not  made  by 
themselves  or  sold  under  the  real  manufacturer's  name, 
all  claiming  the  earth,  and  many  of  the  things  that  should 
be  below  it. 

But  the  merry  lot  changes  and  dwindles  every  year. 
They  gradually  drop  out  and  leave  their  unfortunate 
patrons  helpless  with  trashy  machines.  More  will  fade 
away  this  year.  The  dairy  farmer,  like  the  creameryman, 
is  coming  to  know  something  of  separators.  He  doesn't 
swallow  mere  "claims"  so  easily.  gS%  of  the  world's 
creamerymen  use  DE  LAVAL  machines.  The  percentage 
of  farm  users  content  with  nothing  else  is  always  increasing. 

There  isn't  a  single  reason  why  every  man  who  buys  a 
cream  separator  this  year  should  not  buy  a  DE  LAVAL. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  he  should.  The  best  costs 
no  more  than  the  various  grades  of  inferior  imitating 
machines. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking 
A  DE  LAVAL  machine  may  be  tried  for  the  asking 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 
1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 
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Stud  for 
Mstafsi 
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Hand  Made  Harness 
At  a  Big  Saving 

We  sell  direct  to  you  at  factory  prices 
— a  big  BaviDg  on  every  set.  Shipped 
on  approral ;  warranted  as  satisfactory  in 
erery  detail  as  though  made  to  your  special 
order  —  or  money  refunded.  Our  harness 
is  Hakd  Made  from  best  oak  leather  — 
83  years'  square  dealing  backs  our  guar, 
antee.  We  Pay  Hie  Freight. 
V  SCHAFER  SADDLERY  CO., Box  123.  Decatui,  Imo. 


'69.00 


1000  Gallon  Cedar 

Tank.  25  ft  Steel 

Tower.  Just  »z  eat.  caaalele 

Why  pay  more?  Any  handy 
man  can  erect  this  outfit.  Our 
outfits  guaranteedor  money  back. 

The  Baltimore  Cooperage  Co. 

Tanner  Block,  Baltimore,  Md. 


It  takes  time  to  grir 
feed  —  time   that  you 
pay  for  in  money. 

The  feed  must  be  ground,  but 
you  can  save  the  time  and  money 
by  using  a  gasoline  engine. 

The  White  Lily  Gasoline 
Engine  will  not  only  grind  your 
feed,  but  it  will  pump  water, 
run  your  churn,  your  grind- 
stone, your  separator,  or  any  of 
a  dozen  other  machines  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  always  ready 
for  work. 

It  will  pay  for  itself  and  give 
you  money  in  the  bank  in  less 
than  a  year. 

It  is  the  convenient  farm 
engine — light,  but  strong — fully 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalog  and 
Special  Trial  Offer  Today. 

White  Lily  Mfg.  Co. 

1512  Rockingham  Road, 
Davenport,  Iowa 


WW 
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LILY  GASOLINE 
ENGINE 

3  HORSE  POTTER  Q  ~7  JO 

four  c/cle    1  1  rr 

AIR.  COOLED      *  * 
WE  PAY 
—     THE  FREIGHT 


Don't  Buy  Collars 
So  Often! 
Don't  Lose  Time  With  Sore- 
Shouldered  Horses! 


ft 


THIS 
|  TRADE  MARK 
SIGNIFIES 
QUALITY 


YOUNG'S"!  IMA 

5 ELF  CONFORMING  UI1V 

HORSE  COLLARS 

Last  Longer  than  Other  Collars 
and  Prevent  Shoulder  Galls 

They  are  the  only  collar*  really  good 
enough  to  put  on  a  good  horse.  "UNO"" 
collars  have  a  heavy  facing  of  Young's 
seli-coni orming  mixture,  backed  with  selected  long  rye 
straw— a  yielding,  pliable  facing  that  perfectly  adjusts 
itself  to  the  shoulder— have  double  strength  throats, 
giving  extra  strength  where  common  collars  are  weak— and 
smooth,  perfect  hame  room  and  strong  rims  to  hold 
them  on.    Made  only  from  bark  tanned  leather  cut 
from  the  best  part  of  the  hide  — in  shapes  and  sizes 
to  fit  any  horse.        ::       ::       »3.75  to  9i."lb  each. 


s 
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Banj.  \ 
louig:  \ 

Saod  me 

•  pair  of 
Brtdla  Roaettaa 
and  booklet,  free. 
I  have  loq aired 
and  found  that  the 
following  dealer  doea 
not  handle  "UNO" 
Horae  Collars 

Dealer.   


Ad  drew  _. 
Mr  Name 
Addreaa  — 


B  R  I  D  LE  rnrr      Send  ua  the  name  of  a  harness  dealer  who 

ROSETTES   r  M\.EjEj  dots  not  handle  "UNO"HORSE  COLLARS, 

and  we  will  aend  you  a  beautiful  pair  of  Nlckle  Emboaaed  Bridle 
Roaettea  FREE. 

Our  booklet,  "Horae  Collar  Sense,"  girea  you  aome  valuable 
pointers  on  bow  to  judge  and  buy  horse  collars.  Free 
op  requeat. 


-  Horses, 


BENJAMIN  YOUNG 

Dept.  22  MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


COUPON 
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Preventive  Treatment  for 
Milk  Fever 

One  of  the  most  serious  ailments  with 
which  the  dairyman  has  to  deal  is 
parturient  paresis,  commonly  known 
as  "milk  fever."  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  the  varied  and  drastic  treatments 
formerly  practised  by  veterinarians  have 
been  supplanted  by  the  use  of  oxygen  or 
sterilized  air.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
practitioner  this  has,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  proven  very  effectual.  True, 
the  layman  may  have  equally  successful 
results,  and  frequently  does;  but  there 
is  always  a  danger  of  complications  aris- 
ing, which  the  professional  will  under- 
stand and  be  able  to  combat  as  they 
appear.  At  all  times  prevention  is  the  best 
remedy.  It  is  here  that  the  owner  can 
get  in  his  best  work.  Of  course,  the 
most  precautional  measures  will  not  in- 
variably ward  off  an  attack.  They  will, 
however,  afford  the  means  of  decreasing 
its  severity,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  totally  prevent  it. 

As  a  rule  it  is  the  best  cow  in  the 
herd  that  is  liable  to  affection.  It  is  more 
common  after  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth 
calving,  very  rarely  after  the  second,  and 
Jquite  unknown  after  the  first.  The  most 
generally  accepted  theory  as  to  the  causal 
factors  may  be  briefly  stated :  During 
the  later  stages  of  pregnancy  the  udder 
is  thrown  into  a  state  of  inactivity.  Ow- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  calf,  the 
blood  of  the  cow  becomes  loaded  with  a 
large  amount  of  nutritive  as  well  as  waste- 
material,  and  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
become  diminished  in  size  and  number. 
When  parturition  takes  place  a  large 
amount  of  the  blood  is  suddenly  con- 
veyed to  the  udder.  This  sudden  change 
may  cause  congestion  of  that  organ,  and 
consequent  derangement  of  the  secre- 
tory cells.  This  combined  with  the  effete 
fluid,  always  to  be  found  in  the  udder 
of  mature  cows,  gives  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  poisonous  product,  which  pro- 
duces the  characteristic  symptoms. 

The  fallacious  methods  that  are  held 
and  religiously  practised  by  some  farmers 
with  a  view  to  preventing  milk  fever  are 
almost  entirely  contrary  to  natural  laws. 
The  idea  of  putting  a  cow  on  short  ra- 
tions and  dosing  her  with  purgatives  is 
generally  attended  with  more  damage  to 
the  animal  than  any  benefit  she  is  likely 
to  derive.  By  drenching  in  the  ordinary 
way  the  medicines  are  more  or  less  likely 
to  get  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs, 
setting  up  inflammation  and  causing 
death.  Moreover,  the  weakness  gener- 
ally following  such  an  operation  results 
in  a  loss  of  vitality  at  a  critical  period, 
when  the  demands  of  maternity  require 
the  conservation  of  strength.  Of  course, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  bowels  be  relaxed, 
but  there  are  safer  and  saner  methods  by 
which  this  condition  nay  be  secured.  If 
she  is  on  grass,  the  necessary  laxative 
is  thereby  furnished,  and  there  will  be 
no  further  need  for  attention  in  that  re- 
spect ;  otherwise,  give  plenty  of  succu- 
lent or  juicy  feeds,  such  as  silage,  roots 
or  an  occasional  bean  mash.  Also  drop 
out  the  concentrates  for  a  week  or  ten 
davs  before  and  after  calving. 


Empire  Cream  Separators 

Are  Made  in  Different  Styles.   At  Different  Prices. 
All  Sizes  and  Capacities  in  Each  Style. 

Don't  let  a  separator  man  with  one  hobby  push  his  machine  on  you.    Come  to 
headquarters  where  both  of  the  really  standard  styles  are  made,  and 
made  better  than  any  other  manufacturer  can  make  them. 
We  don't  have  to  claim  everything  for  one  sep_ 
arator  in  order  to  make  a  sale. 
One  of  the  Empires  is  sure^_ 

to  suit  you.       ^^tf^HHr'll         \^^AW^^^^  T    y  D,ffer 

^"a^^^^    Design  But  Not 
in  Quality.  All  Empires 
are  First  Grade  Separators.  All  are 
Backed  by  the  Empire  Guaranty,  as  good  as  a 


Government  Bond. 

The  Frictionless  Empire  is  our  cone  bowl, 
ball-bearing  separator.  Ever  since  cream 
separators  have  been  generally  used,  this 
machine  has  held  the  name  EMPIRE 
above  all  others.  No  other  machine 
ever  approached  the  quality  of  the 
Frictionless  Empire  until  we  perfected  the 
_  Empire  Disc. 
Although  the  Empire  Disc  is  lower  in  price  than  the  Frictionless 
Empire,  yet  it  is  just  as  perfect  in  quality,  just  as  far  ahead  of  all 
other  disc  separators  made,  regardless  of  price.  We  can  sell  it 
for  less  money  because  it  costs  less  to  produce  this  Disc  style  than 
the  other  Empire,  the  other  standard  style,  known  as  the  cone  bowl 
method.  , 

The  shortcomings  of  other  disc  bowl  separators  are  due  simply 
to  faulty  design,  crude  construction,  slip-shod  workmanship  or 
poor  materials,  or  all  of  these  combined.  The  disc  bowl  principle 
itself  is  right,  as  perfect  scientifically  and  practically  as  the  cone 
bowl  principle  used  in  the  Frictionless  Empire 


The  Empire  Disc  is  the  perfected  Disc, 
because  its  inventors  and  designers  knew  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  disc  separating  ^ 
principle — and  because  the  Empire  mechanics 
are  given  the    finest   materials  obtain- 
able to  work  with,  are  backed  by  the  model  < 
separator  factory  of  the  world  and  they  are 
instructed  to  take  all  the  time  they  need  for  every 
detail  in  order  to  get  it  right 

Dairy  Book,  Free 

Write  for  our  free  cream  separator  book  and  compare  the  Empire 
way  with  the  ways  of  other  cream  separator  manufacturers.  You 
will  see  how  and  why  the  Empire  Factory  has  become  headquarters 
for  quality  separators.  You  will  see  why  hundreds  of  thousands 
Of  cow  owners  are  using  Empires  and  prefer  them  to  any  others, 
regardless  of  price.  You  will  see  why  it  fays  to  come  to  headquar- 
ters. Ours  is  a  book  of  facts,  not  claims.  It  will  make  you  a  good 
judge  of  all  separators.    Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Fisher  Bid*.,  Chicago,  UL, 


Factory,  BloomAeld,  N.  1 


Another  fallacy  rigidly  adhered  to  by 
many  is  to  milk  the  cow  out  dry  imme- 
diately or  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  order 
to  relieve  pressure  in  the  udder,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  favorable  to  the 
trouble.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  milk  fever,  so  called,  there  is  no  fever 
whatever,  the  whole  system  being  cold 
and  partially  paralyzed.  It  is  essentially 
a  disease  of  domestication.  In  her  wild 
state  or  on  the  range  the  cow  is 
surrounded  by  natural  conditions;  the 
modern,  heavy-milking  bovine  has  been 
evolved  from  these  and  maintained  in  her 
present  state  by  artificial  methods.  As 
the  act  of  parturition  approaches  it  is 
well  to  go  back  to  Nature  for  the  time 
being.  Here  there  is  present  no  ambi- 
tious owner  with  a  sixteen-quart  pail  to 
see  if  she  will  fill  it,  that  he  may  tell  his 
neighbors  what  a  wonderful  cow  he  has. 
This  early  milk,  called  colostrum,  i^ 
quite  unlike  the  normal  new  milk  a 
few  days  later,  and  is  provided  by  Na- 
ture for  the  calf,  which  obtains  it  with- 
out completely  emptying  the  udder.  If 
it  is  thought  best  to  remove  the  calf 
directly  after  birth,  imitate  it,  when  draw- 
ing off  the  milk,  by  leaving  some  in  the 
udder.  A  certain  amount  of  pressure  is 
a  good  stimulant.  By  milking  out  thor- 
oughly, pressure  is  removed,  and  the 
udder  reduced  to  a  state  of  collapse.  In- 
activity thus  produced  is  good  ground  for 
the  development  of  chemical  or  bacterial 
changes,  which  may  rapidly  take  place 
and  cause  the  disease.  If  conditions 
similar  to  those  given  when  the  calf  is 
left  with  the  cow  were  provided,  the 
udder  would  not  be  emptied  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  Statistics  in  hundreds  of 
such  cases  show  that  milk  fever  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  or  at  most  is  of  a  very- 
light  type. 

If  an  animal  shows  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  delays  are  particularly  dangerous. 
Where  a  veterinarian  cannot  be  sum- 
moned immediately,  a  common  bicycle 
pump  may  be  pressed  into  service.  Have 
attached  to  this  some  rubber  hose  and 
a  teat  tube  which  have  been  thoroughly 
disinfected.  The  udder  should  be  pumped 
full  of  air  through  all  the  teats,  and  each 
tied  with  a  tape,  to  prevent  its  escape. 
The  results  realized  are :  First,  arrest 
of  the  changes  that  are  going  on  in  the 
udder ;  second,  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
are  compelled  to  take  more  oxygen  than 
they  voluntarily  do  in  the  lungs,  thereby 
increasing  the  alternative  power  of  the 
blood ;  and,  third,  by  pressure  on  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  udder,  they  are 
brought  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condi- 
tion. J.  Hugh  McKenney. 

Get  the  Horses  Ready  for 
Spring  Work 

it  is  very  essential  to  have  the  farm 
*  horses  in  healthy  condition  and  tough- 
ened for  spring  work.  Imagine  your- 
self penned  up  all  winter  and  taken  out 
some  hot  spring  dqy  and  expected  to  do 
a  hard  day's  work. 

Commence  preparing  the  horse  for 
spring  work  at  least  a  month  before  the 
spring  work  begins,  by  liberal  feeding, 
currying,  light  work  and  driving.  It  is 
especially  necessary  with  the  colts  and 
young  horses  to  notice  the  feet ;  if  grown 
out  long  or  crooked,  take  to  your  horse- 
shoer  and  have  them  trimmed  to  their 
natural  state ;  or,  better,  have  a  set  of 
tools  consisting  of  hoof  parcrs,  rasp  and 
farriers'  knife,  and  do  your  work  at  in- 
tervals, when  you  see  fit. 
„  Be  sure  to  tit  your  horses  out  with  a 
good  collar,  for  that  is  where  most  of 
the  "push"  goes.  Imagine  your  horse 
working  with  a  poor  collar,  with  perhaps 
half  the  padding  lost  out,  pinching  and 
galling  at  every  step;  yet  your  dumb  ser- 
vant never  flinches  or  shirks  until  it  be- 
comes practically  unbearable.  Some  day 
when  you  have  several  miles  to  walk 
with  a  corn  on  your  toe  or  a  blistered 
heel,  I  think  you  can  truly  sympathize 
with  him.  The  collar  should  fit  the 
horse  and  the  hames  fit  the  collar,  being 
sure  not  to  get  it  too  short,  as  a  fit  when 
the  head  is  low  is  much  too  short  when 
the  head  is  held  erect,  thus  resulting  in 
a  sore  neck  and  low-carried  head. 

Keep  the  horse  well  stabled  from  cold 
and  rain  to  promote  early  shedding  of 
the  coat.  If  he  has  not  completed  shed- 
ding at  the  opening  of  the  work,  have 
him  clipped,  which  will  enable  him  tfl 
do  one  third  more  work,  without  danger 
from  cold,  to  which  a  heavy-coated  horse 
thoroughly  wet  with  sweat,  taking  half 
the  night  to  dry  out,  is  subject,  and  with- 
out the  fatigue  caused  from  free  sweat- 
ing. 

Go  slow  the  first  few  days,  to  do  the 
horses  justice,  until  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  hard  work. 

Omf.r  R  Abraham 
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Points  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 

Afriexd  of  Farm  and  Fireside  asks, 
"Will  you  please  tell  me  what  points 
or  marks  a  full-blood  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel  should  have  to  be  tit  for  show?" 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  as  the  Barred,  the  White 
and  the  Buff.  These  general  character- 
istics may  be  found  in  the  former :  A 
grayish-white  color,  crossed  very  regu- 
larly with  parallel  bars  of  blue  black 
running  in  straight  and  clearly  dehned 
lines  the  whole  length  of  the  feathers, 
also  showing  on  the  down,  or  under 
color,  of  the  feather.  There  should  be 
good  size,  a  broad  neck,  rather  flat  at  the 
shoulders,  full  breast,  a  body  broad  and 
compact,  wings  folded  gracefully,  the 
points  being  well  covered  with  breast 
and  saddle  feathers.  The  head  should 
be  of  fair  size,  not  too  large,  adorned 
with  upright  comb,  bright  red,  in  color, 
and  well-formed  wattles.  The  eye  should 
be  clear  and  bright.  The  beak,  legs  and 
toes  should  be  a  soft  yellow. 

The  essential  differences  in  the  White 
and  Buff  are  to  be  found  in  the  color, 
the  size,  form  and  general  outlines  being 
the  same  in  all  the  different  varieties. 
The  White  should  be  as  pure  in  color  as 
possible  throughout,'  while  the  Buff 
should  be  also  clear  buff,  uniform  in 
shade  except  the  tail,  where  we  should 
look  for  a  deeper  color,  bearing  well 
toward  copperish  yellow.  The  standard 
weight  of  cockerels  is  eight  pounds. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Picking  Ducks 

It  is  a  general  mistake  that  many  poul- 
try owners  make  in  picking  their  flock 
of  ducks  in  the  spring  before  the  lay- 
ing season  is  over  with,  thus  causing  the 
hens  to  cease  laying  earlier  than  is 
their  custom,  and  necessarily  cutting 
down  the  season"s  profits  from  their 
flocks. 

As  long  as  the  ducks  are  laying  well 
the  picking  season  should  be  postponed, 
until  the  owner  is  satisfied  that  their 
season  for  egg  production  is  on  the  wane. 

At  this  time,  by  noticing  the  flock,  we 
discover  that  feathers  are  accumulating 
about  their  roosting  quarters,  and  upon 
examination  of  the  birds  we  find  that 
the  quills  are  dry  and  contain  but  little 
animal  matter  within  them.  At  this 
period  the  feathers  are  supposed  to  be 
ripe  and  ready  to  harvest,  and  the 
operation  .  may  be  performed  without 
delaying  the  hens  in  their  egg  production, 
as  the  laying  season  is  well  over,  and 
they  may  be  plucked  with  but  little  dis- 
comfort to  the  fowls.  We  deem  it  a 
cruel  practise  to  attempt  the  disman- 
tling of  these  fowls  before  the  feathers 
are  in  proper  condition  for  harvesting. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  which  to  prop- 
erly harvest  the  feathers  from  these  fowls, 
and  these  two  seasons  in  our  state  occur 
between  the  latter  half  of  April  and  the 
middle  of  May  and  any  time  during  the 
latter  half  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
September.  This  first  season  occurs 
just  after  the  laying  period,  when  these 
fowls  usually  shed  much  of  their 
'feathers,  and  at  the  usual  molting  season 
of  autumn,  when  they  shed  their  sum- 
mer coat  in  preparation  for  growing  a 
new  and  warmer  coat  for  winter,  is  the 
other  period. 

Ducks  should  always  be  well  bedded 
in  their  roosting  quarters,  especially 
should  they  be  well  bedded  previous  to 
the  picking  period. 

They  will  keep  themselves  unscrupu- 
lously clean  while  foraging  if  given  the 
opportunity,  but  the  owner  must  see  that 
their  night  quarters  are  kept  tidy,  or 
picking  of  the  fowls  will  become  dis- 
agreeable-arid the  feathers  filthy. 

This  latter  feature  must  be  removed 
before  the  feathers  are  wholesome  for 
use  as  bedding  material,  and  they  should 
be  taken  to  a  good  renovating  establish- 
ment, where  steam  may  be  employed  in 
removing  all  foreign  scent  and  in  ren- 
dering the  feathers  fluffy  and  light.  If 
only  a  small  quantity  of  feathers  have 
accumulated,  as  for  cushions  or  a  few 
pillows,  this  renovating  may  be  ac- 
complished at  home  by  steaming  the 
feathers  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
placing  the  feathers  in  a  wire-bottomed 
crate,  and  after  thoroughly  steaming 
them,  hang  them  over  on  outdoor  stove  or 
place  them  in  an  open  oven  to  dry  by 
artificial  heat,  when  the  animal  smell 
will  have  disappeared.  Sometimes  sul- 
phur is  burned  under  the  crate,  which 
is  beneficial  in  removing  the  foreign  scent 
from  the  feathers. 

To    remove    the    feathers  expediently 
and    painlessly    from    the    birds,  they 
should  be  placed  by  the  operator  with 
-the  head  back  under  the  left  arm.  holding 


it  securely  in  this  manner,  and  with  the 
lefj:  hand  firmly  gripped  upon  the  pedal 
extremities.  In  this  manner,  by  gripping 
with  the  forefingers  and  thumb,  small 
tufts  of  feathers,  pulling  in  the  reverse  of 
their  growth,  they  may  be  picked  quickly, 
cleanly  and  with  little  discomfort  to  the 
fowls. 

The  most  popular  breeds  for  feathers 
are  the  Pekins,  both  American  and  Im- 
perial, and  the  Aylesbury,  as  they  are 
the  most  fluffy  and  down-producing 
breeds,  being  pure  white  in  color. 

Ohio.  Geo.  W.  Brown. 
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Enlarged  Crop 

friend  and  reader  has  trouble  with 
enlarged  crop  in  his  flock  of  hens. 
He  says  they  have  "all  the  sand  they 
want,  and  he  feeds  shelled  corn,  wheat 
bran,  cooked  potatoes,  ground  clover 
and  raw  meat."  Still,  everything  he 
feeds  them  passes  undigested. 

Usually  troubles  of  this  kind  come 
from  swallowing  something  which  clogs 
the  passage,  like  long  grass  or  a  bit  of 
rope  or  rag.  If  the  hens  are  where  they 
get  dry  grass,  that  probably  is  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty.  Often  by  giving  a  few 
drops  of  sweet  oil,  and  carefully  pressing 
the  crop  while  the  hen  is  held  with  -  the 
head  down,  the  obstruction  -may  be 
forced "  out  of  the  mouth.  After  that 
give  no  hard  food,  but  make  milk  the 
principal  article  of  diet  until  the  crop 
is  well  emptied.  A  little  powdered  char- 
coal mixed  with  the  milk  will  act  as  a 
relief.  In  case  the  crop  does  not  empty 
properly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  a 
slit  in  it,  and  so  remove  the  contents, 
sewing  the  cut  up  with  a  needle  and 
white  silk  thread.  In  such  an  event 
only  soft  feed  should  be  given  for  a 
time,  with  but  little  water. 

Soggy  or  unwholesome  food  may 
sometimes  cause  soft  or  swelled  crop. 
Should  this  occur,  change  the  feed,  so 
that  nothing  of  that  sort  may  be  fed. 
Cut  off  the  supply  of  water,  and  feed 
for  a  time  moderately  of  soft  food  with 
chopped  onions.  Small  doses  of  charcoal 
are  valuable  in  this  trouble.     E.  L.  V. 

Poisoned  Ground  in  the  Poultry 
Yard 
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t  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  people 
who  have  had  excellent  success  with 
their  hens  for  a  few  years,  then  they 
begin  to  go  wrong.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  I  believe  this  is  the  result  of  noth- 
ing else  than  "fowl  sick"  yards.  Per- 
haps in  some  cases  it  is  "fowl  sick" 
houses.  In  these  neglected  yards  the 
ground  becomes  tainted  by  being  satu- 
rated with  the  excrement,  is  obnoxious 
and  repulsive  to  the  fowls,  and  eventually 
makes  them  sick.  This  is  more  apt  to  be 
the  result  when  the  yards  are  small  or 
when  a  good  many  fowls  are  kept  for 
the  ground  space.  In  this  respect  the 
colony-house  plan  is  an  advantage  over 
a  continuous  house  with  yards. 

Unless  the  yard  is  large  enough,  so  that 
the  grass  can  be  kept  growing,  to  keep 
the  soil  sweet  and  pure,  the  only  way  is 
to  change  the  ground.  A  plan  that  has 
given  good  satisfaction  with  me  has  been 
to  have  two  yards — one  large  one  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house  for  a  warm- 
weather  run  and  the  other  a  small  yard 
directly  in  front  at  the  south  of  the 
building.  The  latter  I  have  large  enough 
so  that  it  can  be  plowed  with  a  team, 
and  this  I  use  only  during  late  fall,  mild 
winter  weather  and  in  the  spring.  By 
keeping  the  flock  in  this  run  until  along 
in  the  spring,  the  grass  has  a  good 
chance  to  get  started  in  the  large  yard. 
Then  as  soon  as  I  turn  the  hens  in  there, 
the  small  yard  is  plowed  and  some  quick- 
growing  crop  put  in.  After  cultivating 
this  for  a  few  weeks  or  until  harvested, 
the  earth  yard  becomes  clean  of  the 
poisonous  droppings ;  then  as  soon  as 
this  crop  is  off  I  sow  the  winter  rye. 

By  this  plan,  if  the  north  yard  is  of 
reasonably  good  size  for  the  number  of 
hens,  it  can  be  kept  in  permanent  grass, 
and  this  growing  grass  will  take  care  of 
the  poultry  manure  made  during  the 
summer  months.  And  you  will  see  that 
by  having  the^hens  on  the  grass  ground 
only  a  part  of  the  season,  say  four 
months,  there  will  be  only  about  half  the 
usual  amount  of  droppings  on  this  plot 
of  ground,  and  the  summer  and  fall  rains 
will  wash  them  well  down  into  the 
ground,  when  the  grass  roots  will  take 
them  up  as  a  fertilizer.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  soils  about  taking  up  drop- 
pings and  filth  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  looked  to  by  all  who  keep 
their  poultry  yarded.  Keeping  two  yards 
for  one  flock  makes  some  extra  work, 
but  it  pays  me.     Vincent  M.  Couch. 


The  Guaranteed  Roofing 

CONGO 

A  SURETY  BOND 
with  every  roll 

Congo  is  the 
only  Ready  Roof- 
carrying  the  National  Surety 
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Co's.  bond.  It  carries  with  it 
terms  and  conditions  that  make 
'it  especially  attractive  to  anyone 
who  must  consider  the  roofing  ques- 
tion. 

For  10  years  you  can  rest  easy 
•bout  your  roofs  if  covered  with 
3-pIy  Congo,  and  we  know  that  it 
is  probable  you  will  get  even  longer 
service  out  of  it. 


The  Surety  Company  is  issuing 
these  bonds,  and  back  of  them  is  their  two 
million  dollars  of  assets.  It  is  a  matter 
of  keen  satisfaction  to  us  that  they  were 
willing  to  stand  behind  Congo  Roofing. 

You  are  immune  from  any  re- 
sponsibility other  than  giving  the  roof- 
ing ordinary  care. 

Write  to-day  for  samples  of 
Congo  and  full  information. 

Remember,  that  with  every  roll 
of  Congo  you  get  a  genuine  Surety 
Bond. 


UNITED  ROOFING  AND  MFG.  CO. 
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Successor  to 
Buchanan  Foster  Co. 
553  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AAL5  FOR  THIS  NEW  A 

'III-   LOW    DOWN  "IBM 

£9  AMERICAN  £9 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON'T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  nigh; 
we  guarantee  it.  It  is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
Separator.  Don't  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  tor  yourself.  Our  offer 
, enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  is  handsomely  Illus- 
trated, showing  the  machine  in  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Down  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONQ 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  Is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal- 
ing with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents',  dealers',  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  Is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  Immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
some free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  loss,  BftlNBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 

Get  My  Poultry  Book— Free 
Trial  and  Low  Price  First 

Start  now.  Especially  if  you  are  a  bejnuner, 
you  need  my  free  poultry  guide,  containing  my 
50  years  of  experience.  You  need  my  84-day 
Free  Trial.   You  need  the 

CHATHAM  INCUBATOR 

because  it  is  proof  against  inexperience.  And 
yoa  are  entitled  to  my  Low  Price. ! 
Don't  risk  your  monsy  or  your  : 
success.  Don't  delay.  Get  your  j 
profits  this  spring.  Write  nearest  | 
office. 

The  M anion  Campbell  Co. 
103  Wesson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich* 

318  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
82  E.  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
^^eo^ljPortland^Oregon^^ 


Ideal 


The  Low  Priced 
Standard 


Incubator 


25  years  of  experience  in  it. 
Tried  and  proven.  Makes  re- 
sults certain.  Send  for  great 
free  book,  "Poultry  for  Prof- 
it." 128  pages,  practical,  re- 
liable. Worth  dollars  for  fine 
pictures  alone.    Free.    Send  today  to 

J.  W.  Miller  Go..  Box  31.  Freefiort,  III. 


is  our  new 
book  for  the 
use  of  poultry  rais- 
.    Keep  account  of 
your  eggs,  chicks  and 
profits.    Our  Diary_ 
shows  how  and  also  tells  about  our  new 
Incubators.  It  tells  why  our  prices  are 
so  low.   The  Diary  is  free.   Better  write  for 
it  today.    Tell  us  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy- 
ing an  Incubator  and  what  size  you  want 
,  We  pay  freight.  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 
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T  YOUR  IDEAS 

J.500  for  one  invention.  Book, 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent"  sent  <"*-  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Patents 
advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense  in  fourteen 
Manufacturers'  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Eetnrned 
CBANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  Years 
910  F.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C 


Never  Mind  The  Weather 


Get  eggs  that  hatch  and  then  hatch  them.  Buy  an 
incubator  that  will  run  steady  and  be  reliable  on  cold  or 
warm  days,  rain  or  shine.  Tens  of  Thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  found  that 

QUEEN  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

are  reliable,  and  run  without  trouble,  keep  even  temperature  and  use  less  oil. 

They  hatch  more  and  stronger  chicks  and  raise  them  to  full  growth 
than  any  others.  They  are  fireproof  and  insurable.  Write  me 
today  for  My  FREE  Queen  Book.  It  is  "chuck-full"  of  Proof. 

QUEEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Wickstnrm,  Boi  57  ,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Note  Sizes  and  Prices 

80  Eggs  $  8.00     180  Eggs  $12.50     360  Eggs  $18.50 

130  Eggs   10.00     240  Eggs   15.00 

For  these  Prices  I  pay  the  freight  and  give  yon  a  strong  and 
binding  5-year  GUARANTY  and  90  days  BTKEE  TRIAL. 


$3,000  to  $  1 0,000  PER  YEAR 
In  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 

The  Keal  Estate  Business  offers  greater  opportunities  to  the  man  withottt  capital 
than  any  other  line.  The  field  is  unlimited  and  there  Is  plenty  of  room  for  you.  I 
will  teach  von  the  business  by  mail  and  appoint  yon  my  Special  Representative  and 
I  will  give 'yon  splendid  chances  to  make  money  from  the  start.  Yon  can  work  all  or 
part  of  your  time.  One  of  our  representatives  made  $600  in  one  month,  another 

$2400  IN  TWO  MONTHS. 

Both  were  inexperienced  before  joining  as  a  few  months  ago.  My  company  is  con- 
stantly handling  some  of  the  beet  real  estate  propositions  in  America  and  no  matter 
what  yon  are  doing  now.  I  can  help  yon  make  money  if  yon  will  join  my  big  co-operative 
force.   This  is  the  greatest  real  estate  organization  in  the  world,  and  if  you  would 

like  to  know  all  about  our  splendid  plan,  write  me  for  my  book,  which  tells  how  yon  can  start  a  successful 
real  estate  business.   This  book  13  absolutely  free.  Write  me  today. 

Address  HERBERT  HURD,  Prest.  GRAY  REALTY  COMPANY,      lb9  Reliance  Boildinr.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 


$10 


Why  pay  more  than  our  price!  It  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machine's  tor  $10.00,  and  pay  all  the  freight  charges. 
>  Hot  water,  double  walla,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self -regulating.  Nursery  underneath  the  egg-tray.  Botn 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg- 
FreiehtH      R.  testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed. 
1   Paid  I  Incubatorsare  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the ]  high  ..^.e  .  _  .„     .  „c 

used-no  Saint  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  pur  machines  wift  others  offered  at  anywhere 
near  o  r  price,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this-you'U  save  money.  It  pays  to  in- 
vtstit-ate  the  ••Wisconsin"  before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  send  inyonrorderand  save  time. 
WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Boi   gQ,  Racine,  Wis. 
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CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 


This  Great  Book  Is  Free 


It  has  five  long-  chapters  on  Feeding 
Chickens;  Laying  Records;  Incuba- 
ting; Brooding;  and  "What  the  Poul- 
try Business  Is."  It  is  full  of  pictures 
of  Standard-Bred  Farm  Fowls  and 
Prize  Winners;  Photographs  of  the 
Highest  Priced  Birds  Ever  Sold 
(five  fowls  for  $7,500),  and  letters 
from  their  Owners;  over  seventy  pic- 
tures of  the  Biggest  Poultry  and  Duck 
Farms  and  Experiment  Stations;  over 
fifty  photographs  of  Leading  Breeders 
and  Experts  you  have  read  about  but 
perhaps  have  never  seen;  also  pictures 
of  some  nice  flocks  of  fowls  raised 
by  women  on  the  farm. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BUY 
AN  INCUBATOR? 

If  so,  this  is  the  one  book  you  should 
get.  It  explains  fully  the  New  Rules  of 
Fire  Insurance  Companies ;  tells  about 
our  Newly  Invented  Electric  Hatchers, 
and  our  Mammoth  Incubator  holding 
40,000  eggs,  and  our  New  1909  Pattern 
Insurable  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

We  pay  postage  on  this  great  book  of  212  pages 
and  gire  it  to  yon  Free  if  you  mention  the  name  of 
this  paper  when  yon  write.    Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;  New  YorkCty 
Chicago,  HL;  Kansas  Cry,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaL 
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Buvs  the  Best 


140- 

Egg 


Incubator 


Ever  Made 

$4.50  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 
Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together,  cost 
bat  $11.58.  Freight  Prepaid.  The  Belle  City  Incu- 
bator has  double  walls  and  dead  air  space  all 
over,  copper  tank,  hot-water  heat,  self-regulator, 
thermometer,  egg  tester,  safety  lamp,  nursery', 
high  legs,  double  door. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  double- 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  platform , 
metal  lamp.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  bet- 
ter. Write  for  our  book 
today,  or  send  the  price 
now  under  our  guaran- 
tee and  save  waiting. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

Krtfoer 

P-  -lie  '  it.  [ai-abitor  Co..  Box  100.  ttaelne.  Wis. 


The  Turkey  Nests 

Quite  early  in  the  season  one  should 
begin  to  plan  for  the  turkey  nests, 
for  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary -the  old  or  mature  hens  will  begin 
to  seek  about  for  nests  in  which  to  de- 
posit their  first  laying  of  eggs. 

A  salt  or  cracker  barrel  stuck  away  in 
some  secluded  hedge  corner  or  in  a  pile 
of  brush  alongside  the  orchard  fence 
makes  a  very  inviting  place  for  them  to 
make  their  nest,  and  If  filled  partially 
with  soft  grass  or  prairie  or  swamp  hay 
will  suit  them  much  better. 

Such  decoy  nests  should  be  placed  out 
early,  as  this  will  prevent  them  from 
strolling  away  beyond  their  bounds  in 
order  to  find  a  suitable  place,  for  they 
will  hunt  for  a  secluded  place  if  they 
must  go  a  half  mile  or  farther  away  in 
order  to  find  it  Geo.  W.  Brown. 

Scraps  of  Practical  Value 

IN  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  friend  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  I  would  say  that 
we  use  linseed  meal  in  our  poultry  yard 
about  as  follows : 

For  a  dozen  heris  take,  say,  one 
tablespoonful  of  the  meal  every  morn- 
ing mixed  with  the  mash.  By  watching 
the  droppings  one  may  see  whether  it  is 
acting  too  freely  on  the  bowels  of  the 
birds,  and  if  it  does,  slacken  up  a  bit. 
This  we  feed  right  along  in  cold  weather. 
If  the  bens  are  running  everywhere  in 
summer  they  do  not  need  the  meal  as 
much  as  in  the  winter,  when  they  are 
more  confined.  Some  feed  more  than 
this,  but  we  do  not  like  to  do  so.  Better 
ndt  feed  too  much.  During  the  molting 
season  some  meal  may  safely  be  fed. 

This  same  friend  also  ask.s,  "How 
many  cockerels  would  you  consider  ade- 
quate to  insure  fertile  eggs  with  ninety 
hens  and  perhaps  twenty  pullets  two 
thirds  grown?"' 

This  can  be  answered  only  relatively, 
depending  upon  the  condition  and  size 
of  the  male  bird  himself.  If  he  is  of 
good  size  and  thrifty,  one  male  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  females  is':  all  right.  In  case 
he  is  lacking  in  size  and  vigor,  the  num- 
ber of  females  should  be  reduced,  or 
the  fertility  of  the  eggs  would  be 
seriously  impaired.       E.  L.  Vincent. 
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Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery   That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 
A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  ft.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Fowdrpalot.  It  comes  Id  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  ana  all  that  Is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof.  Are 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Elce,  ManuTr..  IS  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  foil  Informa- 
tion showing  you  bow  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


Protect  Your  Chicks 


They  have  the  snue. 
warm,  dry  quarters  in 
this   Sanitary  Brood  Coop 

that  keeps  off  the  dreaded 
roup  and  makes  them 

Safe  from  Rats, 
Mink,  Weasel,  Lice 
and  Mites 

all  cralvanlzed  Iron  and  steel.  No  other  brooder 
anything  like  It.  Exclusive  pattern  made  and  sold 
only  by  us.  Adda  100  per  cent  to  prouu.  keeps 
down  cost  and  expense  of  poultry  raising,  equipped 
knock-down.  Easily  stored. 

Write  for  free  booklet  today  fully  deacrlblnir  this 
coop;  also  our  Metal  Feed  Coops,  Combination 
Trap.  Laying  and  Sitting  Nests,  Non-yreeslng  Drink- 
ing Fountain,  Egg  Carrier  and  Medicated  Charcoal. 
Des  MoioM  Incubator  Co.,  254  Third  Si.,  Dei  Moines.  la. 


/.'  is  fo  voar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Poultry  and  Fruit 

find  from  my  own  experience  that 
fruit  growing  makes  an  excellent 
combination  with  the  raising  of  poultry. 
By  this  combination  a  man  is  able  to 
secure  two  crops  from  the  same  land, 
beside  the  soil  being  improved  by  the 
poultry  droppings.  Insects  which  are 
injurious  to  the  trees  are  devoured  in 
great  numbers  and  kept  in  check  and' 
the  soil  under  the  trees  kept  loose  by  the 
hens;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trees 
furnish  an  abundance  of  shade  for  the 
poultry,  which  is  so  essential  during  the 
summer  and  fall. 

Where  you  have  a  small  orchard,  and 
wish  to  run  poultry  in,  I  think  it  a  good 
plan  to  fence  the  whole  with  chicken  wire 
of  some  kind.  By  having  the  whole 
orchard  fenced,  the  fencing  does  not 
interfere  with  cultivating  the  trees,  and 
will  prevent  any  other  hens  from  ranging 
on  your  land,  and  in  this  way  the  danger 
of  getting  some  contagious  disease  is 
much  less. 

The  colony  system  is  easily  used  in 
an  enclosure  of  this  kind,  and  this  I  think 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods 
of  keeping  poultry.  The  houses  need 
not  be  expensive,  and  should  be  of.  a  size 
that  is  easily  moved  about.  A  house- 
about  eight  by  ten  is  a  very  convenient 
size,  and  can  be  moved  about  when 
desired,  and  will  accommodate  about 
twenty-five  birds  very  well.  Having  the 
houses  movable  enables  one  to  have  the 
houses  on  fresh  ground  when  desired ; 
this  I  consider  one  of  the  special  good 
features  of  the  colony  system.  When 
the  house  is  built  so  as  to  be  constantly 
at  the  same  place  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  the  ground  fresh. 

The  roosts  should  be  made  so  as  to 
be  taken  out  when  desired,  and  by 
painting  the  house  on  the  inside  with 
crude  oil  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
mites  can  be  kept  down. 

By  a  judicious  use  of  the  hopper 
method  of  feeding  in  connection  with 
the  colony  system  the  labor  in  the  house 
can  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  good,  profitable  returns. 

The  special  beauty  of  this  system  is 
that  the  birds  are  on  free  range,  have 
the  advantage  of  free  life  and  can  be 
cared  for  the  same  as  when  kept  in  con- 
finement. This  includes  the  advantages 
of  both  without  the  worst  disadvantages 
of  cither. 


One  reason  why  so  many  fail  with 
poultry  is  because  the  amount  of  labor 
is  so  great  that  it  is  not  properly  per- 
formed. 

I  should  say  to  the  reader,  try  this 
system  and  see  what  the  results  are  with 
the  proper  management — getting  a  profit 
from  both  poultry  and  fruit. 

R.  B.  Rushing. 

Selecting  Poultry  When  Buying 

Much  care  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  fowls  which  are  bought  for 
breeding  purposes  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving a  flock  Lice  and  a  number  of 
diseases,  some  of  which  might  do  much 
harm  can  be  introduced  into  a  flock  in 
this  way.  It  is  not  very  profitable  to 
bring  a  sick  bird  into  a  flock  of  healthy 
chickens,  even  if  it  is  of  very  pure 
blood.  So  it  is  well  not  to  be  careless 
while  making  such  selection. 

If  there  is  sickness  among  the  chickens, 
some  of  them  will  be  likely  to  show  it, 
even  if  the  one  we  are  intending  to  buy 
may  appear  to  be  well.  A  bright  red 
comb  and  a  glossy  coat  and  a  wide- 
awake, alert  appearance  are  all  signs  of 
health,  while  a  pale  comb,  a  dull  coat  of 
feathers  and  an  indrawn  neck  tell  of  ail- 
ments. They  should  be  full  feathered. 
Never  take  a  bird  that  is  trying  to  be 
passed  as  "molting."  The  legs  should 
be  clean  and  have  a  healthy  appearance. 
Then  the  body  should  be  closely  ex- 
amined for  lice.  If  a  bird  has  stood 
this  examination,  and  the  flock  in  general 
appears  to  be  in  a  good  condition,  it  is 
quite  safe  to  assume  that  the  bird  is  well 
enough  to  bring  into  a  healthy  flock. 

Gregor  H.  Glitzke. 

Treatment  for  Roup 

An  Iowa  reader  thus  describes  a  dis- 
ease which  is  troubling  her  flock: 
"A  mattery'  substance  forms  in  the 
corner  of  the  eye,  and  perhaps  the  eyes 
will  close  sometimes.  There  is  an  of- 
fensive odor  from  the  nostrils.  The 
chicks  become  very  light  in  weight,  act 
stupid  and  eat  little.  They  do  not  lay 
at  all,  and  have  not  for  about  three 
months.  The  disease  runs  through  young 
and  old  hens  alike.  I  give  good  feed 
and  a  warm  house." 

The  symptoms  point  to  roup,  or  diph- 
theria, as  we  know  it  among  persons.  It 
is  a  highly  contagious  disease  and  one 
to  be  dreaded.  Exposure  to  cold,  drafts, 
damp  houses  and  unclean  quarters  are 
at  the  bottom  of  different  cases.  If  the 
birds  get  run  down  in  vitality  from  any 
reason,  the  disease  is  induced.  Foul 
water  may  bring  it  on.  Where  the 
trouble  is  severe  the  bird  rarely  recovers. 

On  the  first  sign  of  this  disease  the 
bird  should  be  removed  from  the  house 
and  the  quarters  disinfected  by  burning 
sulphur  and  carbolic  acid  for  two  hours 
when  the  fowls  are  out.  Also  drop  tur- 
pentine and  carbolic  acid  over  lime  until 
slaked,  then  scatter  this  about  the 
houses.  A  good  remedy  is  as  follows : 
Tincture  of  aconite,  ten  drops ;  tincture 
of  spongia,  ten  drops ;  add  alcohol  to 
make  one  ounce.  Put  one  teaspoonful 
of  this  in  a  quart  of  drinking  water  daily. 
Kerosene  is  good.  Plunge  the  head  of 
the  fowl  in  the  liquid,  withdraw  quickly, 
and  wipe  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  The 
eyes  may  be  treated  by  washing  with 
warm  water  twice  a  day  and  anointing 
with  vaseline.  If  the  bird  does  not 
quickly  respond  to  treatment,  put  it  out 
of  the  way  and  bury  it.  Never  let  a  hen 
with  roup  drink  where  the  others  do. 

E.  L.  V. 

Poultry  Notes 

Two  moth  balls  put  into  each  nest  will 
keep  them  free  from  lice. 

Take  care  that  the  pullets  do  not  get 
fat.  for  they  will  not  lay  well  if  they  do. 

Give  the  hens  something  to  scratch 
in,  for  the  scratching  hen  is  the  one  that 

lays. 

While  a  variety  of  food  is  essential  to 
laying  hens,  yet  plenty  of  non-fattening 
food  is  more  essential. 

Feed  green  cut  bone  and  meat  scraps 
mixed  in  the  hens'  mash,  then  the  bosses 
will  not  get  more  than  their  share. 

During  cold  weather  give  the  hens 
chopped  apples,  cabbage,  or  some  other 
vegetables,  for  these  will  help  to  keep 
them  healthy. 

Poor  beans  boiled  soft,  with  a  piece  of 
fat  meat  put  in  for  seasoning,  makes 
good  food  for  hens.  They  may  be  fed 
clea'r.  or  mixed  with  their  mash. 

M.  L.  Piper. 


Build  YourOwnlncubatorsondBrooders 


Save  money.  Thousands  are  doing  it  | 
every  year.  I  teach  you  how  and  sap- 
ply  all  the  parts  you  cannot  make,  at 
low  prices.  My  New  Lamp  less  Brood- 
er will  cost  you  $400.  Greatest 
Brooder  invention  of  the  ae;e.  Repairs 
and  supplies  for  all  kinds  of  Incubators  or  Brooders, 
My  new  book  of  plans  and  catalogue  has  over  100 
illustrations,  showing  step  by  step  every-  stage  of 
construction— so  simple  a  12  year  old  boy  can  follow 
them.  Send  25c  coin  or  TJ.  S.  stamps  to  cover  cost. 
Your  money  back  if  yon  are  not  satisfied.  Z  allow  the  price 
of  the  book  on  your  first  order.  Send  for-the  book  today.  ! r - .»m 
Dollars  to  you.  H.  1C.  SHEER,  474  Hampshire  St. ,  Qulncy.  111. 

Hatch  With  the  Least  - 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 

can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

r  it  and  If  It  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
ch  Icks  than  any  otherlncuoator,  regardless  of  price, 
send  it  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  S4. 00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers.  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 
The  Unltad  Factories  Co..  Dept.  X49,  Clc-valard,  O. 


World's  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  16  years.  Don't  experiment, 
get  certainty.   Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.    Booklet,  I 
"Proper   Care  and   Feeding  off 
Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys."  10c" 
Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Pee  ■olnea  laenbator  Ca.,    61  Sad  St.,  Pea  Balnea,  la,  | 


Here's  a  Low  Price! 

We  sell  Oar  240-Egg  Incu- 
bator for  less  than  Sll.  Write 
and  see   how  much  less. 
Other  sizes  Incnbators  and 
Brooders  just  as  low  In  price. 
Why  pay  doable  oar  prices 
for  machines  not  so  good? 
-  Get  our  Free  Book— learn 
how  to  raise  pool  try  and  ran 
on  INCUBATORS   B  Incabators.  Write  today— now. 
Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  570.  Free  port,  UL 


51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs 


At  least  4  times  from  our 
self-regulating  guaranteed-to- 
hatch-every-hatcli«ble-egg  In- 
cubator costing'      AJ  AC 

only   $4.o0 

ON   40   DAYS'  TRIAL 
and  addresses  and  description  ©f  this  and  other 
sizes  of  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  "fixins" 

BUCKEYE  IHCUBATOB  CO.,  "i2$S*S2.%SS?* 

EVERY  PURCHASER  IS  INSURED 


an  honest  deal  when  he 
buys  The  Banta.  Try 

hatching  broilers.  There  is 
big  money  in  them  when  yon 
have  The  Banta  to  help 
yon.  Bulletin  No.  10  tells 
how  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
Catalogue  and  Bulletin 
tree.    Write  for  it  today. 


o  Our 
Guarantee 
Protects  you 


The  Banta- Bender  Co..    Dept.  ti,  Lijoaiw.  lad. 

100  Egg  Incubator  $7 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  $4 
Both— Freight  Paid  $10 

Cop  per  Tanks,  Double  Walls.  S«lf-re£nlat- 
ine.  Safety  Lamp  and  Thermometer  com- 
plete. Its  equal  for  the  money  does  not 
exist.  Order  direct  or_frjll  description 
Free  for  postal. 

Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  35,  Dayton,  Ohio 

PENNY  INVESTMENT 

for  a  postal  card  brings  oar  profit- produc- 
ing poultry  book — filled  with  interesting, 
instructive,  income-increasing'  information. 
Folly  describee  the  world's  best  and  only 
''Reliable  Incubator,"  and provte  that 
it  is  the  best.    Write  today. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co. 
Box  O  41  Qulncy,  III. 

H a tc h  Chickens  by 

Stahi  "Wood- 
en Hen1'  and 
"  Excelsior- 
Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 
Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  rue.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Bai  IT  E.Quisct.la. 


Steam 


nahteumral  INCUBATOR  $3 

The  world's  record  in  results.  Uses  the  lire  ben. 
Nature's  way  Is  simplest,  easiest,  surest  with 
Si  ems 'plan.  SOO-efre  slits  t*.  Ore*  half-mil- 
lion used.  Agent*  wanted.  Send  for  free  catalog 
5atural  Hen  Incub.  Co..  B.  58, Los  AiLgalea.  CaL 

Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
owes!  Prices 

Irieties  pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks.  Geese 
"and  Turkeys.    Largest  Poultry  Farm  In  the 
world.    Fowls  Northern-raised,  healthy  and 
Igorou*.    Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incubators  at 
lowest  prices.    Send  for  our  big  132-page  book, 
'Poultry  For  Profit,"  full  of  pictures.  It 
s  you  bow  to  raise  poultry  and  ma  In- 
cubators successfully.     Send  10  cents  for  the 
book,  to  coyer  postage* 
J,  W.  MILLER  COMPANY,  Box  203"  FREEPORT.  ILL. 

SHOEMAKER'S 
, BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Alatanar  for  1  tM>9  contains  £30  pares,  with 

many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  lit*. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  ear*,  di  as  as  at 
and  remediM.  Ail  about  I  am  bat  or*  and  how 
to  operate  them,  all  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It's  really  anencTclopa-dia 
of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Price  only  l  .">.-. 
C.  1,  MlOKn%R>K,   K..v  :•::».   rr^  pnrl.  111. 


FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN 

Poultry  and  Squabs.  Tell*  how  v 
start  In  -mail  and  rtow  bit?.  Describes' 
larvvst  pure  hred  Puultrv  Kami  In  the 
world.  Tells  how  to  breed  and  feed,  all 
about  diseases  and  remedies.  Illustrates 
many  varieties  of  land  and  water  fnwla 
Qaotea  lowest  prlceaonpnre  brvdfowls.eires 
for  hatWiiDK-  incubators  and  broodrrs- .Mail- 
ed for  I.  ts  F.  FOY,  Boa  10,  Oea  Moines, Iowa 


Better  Bred  Birds- 

Your  choice  from  loo  strains,  the  pay- 
ing kind.  Bred  from  prise  winners. 
Booklet  on  ^Proper  C  are  and  Feeding 
of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkevs."  10c; 
Pool  try  Paper,  1  year,  10c ,  Ca  ta  url'^c- 
ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM 

Sms»]sLsmsL^ms.wsmsmsgmSs^^s^^^^^^^^ 


All  Leading  Varieties  ZJRSlUiSSl 

Ill  I  k>.  I.HSl,  n  likt  Is.  H.I.N.  and   I  II i  f   Till  II 

sri'BATOH8  at  right  prices.  DOST  BCV  till  you 
see  what  we  offer.  A.  1.  References.  Semi  2 
cents  for  illustrated  catalogue.    <  H  iNTU'l.KFK 

pori/TRY  r«n.    Dept.  to,    a  a  x  k  a  to,  *i>s. 
Grelder's  Book  on  Poultry  B 

tows  and  describes  sixty  breads,  sod  lowest  B 
.-es  of  slock  and  exits.    AH  detail* — hatcbine:,  B 
raising,  buildings,  ecu  production,  disease,  etc.  B 
Fifteen  handsome  chrome,  loo  postpaid.  I 
Crslder'e  Crmicld.  keeps  fowls  healthy.  I 
B.  H.  CREIDER.  Rheomo,  Pa.  B 
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The  Cabbage  Industry 


The  cabbage  crop  is  an  important 
farm  '  crop,  especially  in  districts 
where  it  can  be  grown  successfully. 
While  the  market  demand  is  somewhat 
uncertain  from  year  to  year,  thus  mak- 
ing the  grower  run  an  element  of  risk 
and  chance,  the  average  profit,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  is  sufficient  to  classify 
it  "as  a  proTitable  and  important  crop  for 
the  general  farmer  to  produce. 

The  distance  from  a  local  market  need 
not  prove  a  drawback  or  a  great- objec- 
tion to  the  raising  of  cabbage,  because 
they  can  be  shipped  in  carlots  to  com- 
mission men  in  the  large  cities  or  in 
barrel  shipments  to  retail  merchants. 
Experience  in  producing  the  crop  is  the 
best  instructor  in  growing  it. 

A  deep,  rich,  well-drained  clay  loam  is 
the  ideal  soil  for  cabbage,  the  richer  the 
better.  As  a  general  rule,  land  that  will 
produce  a  good  corn  crop  is  a  suitable 
soil  for  cabbage,  although  the  cabbage 
must  be  manured  and  fertilized  much 
heavier  than  the  corn  crop. 

One  should  he  careful  never  to  follow 
turnips  with  cabbage,  on  account  of  the 
club-foot  disease,  and  the  same  is  equally 
true  with  a  crop  of  cabbage  or  of  mus- 
tard. At  least  three,  and  generally  four, 
-years  should  elapse  before  using  the  same 
field  again  for  cabbage  as  the  club-foot 
disease  will  remain  in  the  soil  at  least 
that  long,  and  affect  the  crop. 

The  best  time  to  plow  for  cabbage  is 
in  the  fall,  especially  if  it  is  meadow 
land.  This,  by  exposing  the  soil  to  the 
hard  freezes,  has  a  tendency  to  destroy 
the  wire  or  cut  worms  that  may  be 
present,  and  it  also  leaves  the  soil  in 
better  condition.  If  not  plowed  in  the 
fall,  it  should  be  done  in  the  early  spring, 
and  frequently  worked  until  it  is  in  a 
line,  mellow  condition  when  ready  for 
transplanting  along  the  latter  part  of 
Tune  or  the  fore  part  of  July.  A  clover 
sod  will  show  its  beneficial  effects,  and 
it  is  a  wise  idea  to  follow  clover  with 
cabbage.  A  thrifty  growth  of  rye  for  a 
green  manure  is  also  valuable  to  plow 
under. 

In  buying  the  seed,  one  should  pur- 
chase only  from  reliable  seedsmen.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  save  a  dollar  or  two 
a  pound  in  buying  seed,  as  the  loss  in  the 


seed  drill  or  broadcast.  Of  these  two 
methods,  I  by  all  odds  advise  the  broad- 
casting. When  planted  with  a  seed  drill 
the  seeds  are  not  evenly  distributed  over 
the  ground,  although  the  rows  may  be 
comparatively  far  apart,  and  the  plants 
come  up  thick  in  the  row,  and  unless 
thinned  out  by  hand,  are  almost  sure  to 
be  spindling  and  tender.  When  sown 
broadcast  there  is  more  room  for  the 
roots  to  spread  out  and  the  stalks  to 
develop  into  strong,  tough,  robust  plants. 
If  the  weeds  have  been  well  killed  out 
by  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  and 
plenty  of  fertilizer  is  added,  the  plants 
will  hold  their  own  against  the  weeds. 
After  sowing  there  is  little  more  to  do 
until  time  for  transplanting,  except  to' 
protect  them  from  woodchucks  and  rab- 
bits. 

For  early  cabbage  the  seed  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  free  from 
frost.  They  can  be  given  a  start  under 
glass  or  in  boxes  in  the  house,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  For  the  late 
crop  they  are  sown  about  "the  middle  of 
May. 

The  plants  are  transplanted  to  the 
larger  field  along  the  latter  part  of  June 
or  the  first  week  in  July.  A  liberal 
amount  of  high-grade  fertilizer,  depend- 
ing upon  the  soil  and  previous  crops, 
should  be  sown  a  short  time  before  trans- 
planting. If  litmus  paper  shows  the  soil 
to  be  acid  or  sour,  it  should  be  sweet- 
ened by  an  application  of  lime  or  of 
wood  ashes  in  addition  to  the  fertilizer. 
Many  sow  the  fertilizer  in  the  row,  but 
I  am  in  favor  of  spreading  it  out,  which 
will  induce  the  roots  to  spread  out  over 
a  greater  area  and  to  a  greater  depth  in 
search  of  the  plant  food  furnished  by 
the  fertilizer,  and  thus  bring  them  in 
contact  with  more  available  plant  food 
naturally  in  the  soil.  When  sown  only 
in  the  row  or  in  a  small  circle  around 
the  plant,  the  roots  will  bunch  up  and 
will  not  make  use  of  half  the  feeding 
area  they  will  use  when  the  fertilizer  is 
more  widely  distributed.  An  ordinary 
grain  drill  is  the  best  machine  for  put- 
ting in  the  fertilizer  previous  to  trans- 
planting. 

The  plants  should  be  twerrty-two  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  three 


The  Transplanter  in  Operation 


yield  from  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
seed  may  amount  to  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  also  advisable  to  buy  the 
needed  quantity  early  in  the  season,  be- 
fore the  seedsman's  stock  has  been  so 
reduced  that  he  may  be  tempted  to  fill 
the  order  from  second-grade  or  old  seed 
in  order  that  he  may  supply  the  demand. 

The  seed  bed  should  be  located  in  or 
near  the  field  intended  for  cabbage,  and 
should  be  the  richest  soil  available.  It 
should  be  most  thoroughly  pulverized  as 
a  preparation  for  the  seed.  Rich  stable 
manure  and  a  liberal  amount  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  should  be  applied  and 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Wood  ashes  and 
potash  fertilizers  are  excellent,  both  for 
the  seed  bed  and  for  the  field  crop.  Too 
many  make  the  mistake  of  sowing  the 
seed  so  thick  that  the  plants  are  weak 
and  spindling  and  stand  a  poor  chance 
of  making  a  vigorous  start  after  trans- 
planting. A  good  plan  to  follow  is  to 
pick  out  the  area  one  might  think  large 
enough  for  a  certain  quantity  of  seed, 
then  just  double  it,  and  ten  chances  to 
one  the  area  is  just  about  right. 

The  seed  mav  be  sown  with  a  regular 


and  one  half  feet  apart.  A  transplanter 
is  used  for  setting  the  plants,  and  is  a 
great  .  step  from  the  old  backaching 
method  of  doing  it  on  the  hands  and 
knees.  It  makes  the  work  not  only 
quicker  and  easier,  but  is  much  more 
thorough  and  leaves  the  plants  in  a  far 
more  favorable  condition  for  making  a 
start.  A  large  iron  roller  in  front  crushes 
all  lumps,  and  this  roller  is  followed  by 
a  V-shaped  shoe  that  makes  a  furrow 
in  "the  soil.  The  plant  is  placed  in  this 
furrow  and  held  until  the  click  of  the 
watering  apparatus.  This  is  arranged  to 
trip  at  regular  distances  and  spurts  a 
small  quantity  of  water  around  the  roots 
of  the  plant.  Then  two  scrapers  on 
either  side  bring  soil  around  the  plant, 
filling  up  the  furrow,  and  two  following 
rollers  pack  it  firmly.  The  machine  re- 
quires a  driver,  and  two  men  behind  to 
handle  the  plants,  and  from  two  to  four 
acres  can  be  set  in  a  day,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  field  and  the  length 
of  the  rows.  There  is  a  fertilizer  at- 
tachment, but  as  it  drills  it  in  the 
row  only,  we  use  the  grain  drill.  The 
[concluded  on  page  18] 


ROOFING 

Nothing  under  the  sun  has  to  stand 
such  severe  tests  as  a  roofing.  There- 
fore, you  should  look  for  quality  and 
permanency  first. 

It  is  easy  to  buy  ordinary  materials 
and  make  roofing  that  looks  as  good 
as  PAROID,  but  it  takes  many  years 
of  roofing  experience  to  learn  how  to 
make  the  kind  of  felt,  saturation  and 
coating — a  complete  roofing  —  that  will 
last  as  long  as  PAROID  under  all 
climatic  conditions. 

PAROID  is  backed  by  our  paper  man- 
ufacturing experience  of  92  years. 
You  run  no  risks  with  PAROID  ROOFING  because  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
PAROID  is  proof  against  water,  cold,  heat  and  wind,  and  it  also  resists  fire. 

Ask  the  man  near  you  who  has  used  PAROID  for  his  opinion  of  it,  or  the  dealer 
who  has  been  selling  it  for  years  to  satisfied  customers. 

PAROID  ROOFING 

Write  for  free  plan  book  "Practical  Farm  Buildings,"  and  sample  of  PAROID  ROOFING 
PAROID  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,    102  Mill  St..  East  Walpole.  Mass. 
//  you  require  only  a  temporary  roofing  ask  about  NEPONSET  RED  ROPE  ROOFING 


You  need 

this 

Bui 


g 


Our  new  1909  Vehicle 
Catalogue  Is  ready.  It 
is  the  best  Vehicle  Cata- 
logue we  have  ever  print- 
ed, and  illustrates  and 
describes  the  best  bug- 
gies and  vehicles  ever 
offered  at  prices  $20.00  to  $35.00 
lower  than  their  equal  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere.  You  need 
this  Buggy  Book.  It  tells  you 
how  to  buy,  whether  you  buy 
from  us  or  not.    We  also  have 


special  Catalogues  of  Farm 
Wagons,  Business  Wagons  and 
^^^^^  ^#*^BK  ^^^^  Pony  Vehicles;   ask  for  any  or 

|         ■  M    B  all  of  them  if  you  are  interested, 

U         U  ■  J    but  be  sure  to  send  today  for 

^^^^  our  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  No.  476  A. 

fi         ITT      £P  n~  /"i  t~\        for  our  latest,  highest  grade  Automobile  Seat 
jend  LIS  3>OO.tl O    T°P  Buesy  nere  Illustrated  and  you  will  get  the 
^-"-^  very  best  buggy  tnat  anyD0,iy  wants  to  use.  We 

didn't  consider  cost  in  making  this  buggy.  We  aimed  simply  to  make  a  buggy  of  quality, 
using  the  best  materials  obtainable  and  putting  into  it  the  highest  grade  workmanship 
possible,  making  it  in  our  own  great  buggy  factory  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  where  we  build 
50,000  vehicles  a  year,  under  the  supervision  of  our  own  experts.  We  can  sell  you  a  top 
buggy  as  low  as  S29.95,  guaranteed  as  good  as  you  can  get  elsewhere  for  $20.00  to  830.00 
more  money.  We  can  sell  you  a  runabout  as  low  as  S23.95,  surreys  as  low  as  S50.95,  farm 
wagons  as  low  as  $31.15,  business  wagons  as  low  as  $33.95;  but  if  you  want  the  buggy  of 
quality,  send  us  $56.95  today  and  ask  for  our  Bent 
Panel  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy  here  illustrated. 

Save  Time  and 
Freight  Charges 

as  we  ship  buggies  direct  to  you  from  ware- 
houses in  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wichita,  Kan.; 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Grand 
Bapids,  Mich.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Pittsburg, 
Penn.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
Evansville,  Ind. 

If  you  are  in  a  Bid  HURRY  for  a  buggy,  just  cut 
out  this  ad.  and  send  it  to  us  with  $56.95,  telling  us 
which  of  the  above  warehouses  is  nearest  your  town, 
and  we  will  send  you  QUICK  our  latest  high  grade 
Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy  here  illustrated.  Only  a 
few  days  to  wait  and  only  a  small  freight  bill  to  pay. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK 


AND  CO. 
CHICAGO 


You  sign  no  contract, 
pay  no  money  down, 

when  you  agree  to  take 
a  Waterloo  Boy  on 

trial. 

We  are  too  glad  to 
have  you  accept  our  free 
trial  offer  to  attach  any 
strings  to  it. 

f  The  Waterloo  Boy 

will  do  more  work  than  any  $45  a  month 
hired  hand  you  ever  heard  of,  and  we'll  let 
you  prove  it.    We'll  send  a  Waterloo  Boy 
to  any  responsible  farmer  who  will  hitch  the 
engine  up  to  his  hard  work  and  give  it  a 
month's  trial.    You  are  one  of  them.    If  it 
doesn't  convince  you  that  you  are  losing 
money  by  not  having  it  on  your  place,  send  it 
back,  freight  charges  at  our  expense. 

We  want  you  to  use  our  engine  and  judge  by 
its  performance  whether  or  not  it  is  the  engine 
you  want.   Then  if  you  keep  it  you  will  be  a 
satisfied  customer,  and  we've  found  that  one 
satisfies  user  in  a  community  means  several 
more  as  soon  as  your  neighbors  '  'get  wise. ' ' 
Our  terms  make  it  easy  for  any  farmer  to  own 
a  Waterloo  Boy. 

You  can  afford  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine,  for 
they  are  money-savers,  but  you  can't  afford  to  buy 
until  you've  tried  the  Waterloo  Boy.    It  has 
already  stood  the  test  of  17  years  steady  service  and 
is  good  for  a  lifetime.     It  is  guaranteed  for 
five  years.    It  is  the  simplest  engine  to  operate — 
most  economical  of  fuel — develops  the  full  rated 
horse  power — safest  engine  built— never  balks  in  any 
weather — costs  only  five  cents  a  day  to  run. 

We  have  a  fully  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  Waterloo 
Boy  engine  and  giving  many  valuable  engine  facts.  Write 
for  it.    Do  it  today,  while   it's  on   your  mind.  Address 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
173  W.  Third  Ave.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1909 


All  groceries  now 
on  a  PACKAGE 

BASIS  at 


fJ/buareentilJed 
to  c/ean,  pare, 
/resA  groceries 


Old  Style  Grocery  Bins- 

L       1  JT>\e  u'suol  w^yof  han<Ujn  j 

1^ -^t**^    bulk  g'oods  in  most  grocay 
"  . ,  starts  -oow-  (Kings  of  thepast 


We  buy  our  coffees,  rice,  beans,  sugar, 
and  other  groceries  in  original  cases,  sacks 
and  barrels,  as  they  come  from  the  im- 
porters, the  refiners  and  the  growers. 

Then  by  the  use  of  the  newest  devices  in 
Electric  Automatic  "neighing  and  Pack- 
ing Machines,  in  our  own  great  grocery 
division,  we  put  up  these  fresh  groceries 
into  pails,  boxes,  cartons  and  packages  of 
various  weights,  from  1  pound  to  25 
pounds,  fresh  daily,  ready  to  send  out  to 
our  customers  all  around  the  world. 

Xo  Human  Hands  Touch  the  Groceries 
Ton  Buy  of  T~s  at  any  time  the  groceries 
are  in  our  possession. 

We  Have  Discarded  Both  Bins  and 
Scoops.  Machinery  now  does  all  the  work 
of  weighing  and  repacking  from  original 
cases  into  the  packages  you  receive  from 


us.  which  insures  cleanliness  and  correct 
weight. 

Our  Groceries  are  Fresh,  Pure  and  De- 
licious. 

They  conform  to  the  National  Pure  Food 
Law.  We  are  enabled  to  sell  them  to  our 
customers  at  wholesale  prices  because  our 
large  contracts  with  the  growers  and  im- 
porters entitle  us  to  wholesalers'  cost. 

We  Also  Pack  Our  Own  Fish. 

We  have  a  large  and  completely 
equipped  fish  cellar  and  employ  expert 
packers  who  put  up  in  15-lb.  and  larger 
pails,  the  choicest  mackerel,  herring,  white 
fish  and  all  the  usual  salt  fish  of  the  world's 
markets.  Our  weights  of  groceries  and  fish 
are  net.  We  do  not  charge  you  for  the 
weight  of  pail,  brine  or  package. 


Send  lor  Our  Grocery  List  No.  605 


Every  60  days  in  the  year  we  issue  a 
complete  and  illustrated  price  list  of  gro- 
ceries and  bargains  in  various  lines,  at 
lowest  known  prices.  It  will  save  you 
money  on  the  very  things  you  must  buy 
somewhere.  Tou  buy  groceries  often.  Get 
our  newest  Grocery  List,  look  it  over, 
make  out  an  order  for  groceries  for  your 
present  needs  and  for  a  month  or  two 
ahead  and  let  us  send  it  to  you  by  freight. 
If  you  do  not  find  the  groceries  perfectly 
satisfactory,  better  than  you  expected  as 
well  as  low  in  price,  saving  you  10  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent,  you  may  return  such 

Branch  House 
19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
77   KANSAS  CITY 


Montgomery 


of  them  as  you  have  not  used  and  we  will 
refund  all  the  money  you  sent  us,  your 
freight  also,  and  will  pay  the  charges  back. 

We  Mean  to  Save  Yon  Some  Money. 

We  will  do  so  if  you  will  write  now  for 
Grocery  List  No.  605  and  send  us  an  or- 
der selected  from  it.  Just  write  on  a 
postal  and  say:  "Please  send  me  Grocery 
List  No.  605,"  and  sign  your  name  and 
postoffice  address.  The  Grocery  List  will 
be  sent  free  and  postpaid.  No.  605  is  a 
special  bargain  number.  Be  sure  and  get 
it.  Address  us  at  nearest  city,  either  Kan- 
sas City  or  Chicago. 

117  n«J    O  flA     Michigan  Ave.,  Madison 
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Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

— the  time-tested  weather-resister  used  on  streets 
and  roofs  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century — is  the 
stuff  that  makes 


Gen 


asco 
Ready  Roofing 

Genasco  is  the  stuff  that  makes  your  roof 
proof  against  leaks  and  repairs.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  what  it  is  made  of.  You  know 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — and  you  know  it  makes 
roofing  that  lasts. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Mineral  and  smooth 
surface.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Insist  on  the  roofing  with  the  hemi- 
sphere trade-mark,  and  the  thirty-two-million-dollar  guarantee  in  every  roll. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York     San  Francisco  Chicago 


lowest  Factory 

Price 
Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 

3S-ib.RoU.io8  ti  qe 

sq.ft.,  1-ply..  •?*•*»«» 

45-lb.  Roll, 108  t1  DC 
sq.ft..  2-ply..  *A'OJ 

55-lb.  Roll.108  *0  Off 
sq.ft..3-ply.. 


Freight  Prepaid 

on  Breese  Bros*. 

Rubber  Roofing 


Write 
For 
FREE 
Sample 
I  to  Test  and 
Booklet 


BEFORE  yon  spend  s  dollar  on  roofing.  And  out  all  about  the  old  reliable  Breese  Bros.  Bobber 
Rooting.  Absolutely  guaranteed  waterproof,  fire-resisting  and  long-lived.  Hade  by  onr  own 
special  process  of  long  fibre  wool  felt  saturated  in  asphalt.  Heavily  coated  on  both  sides.  Cannot 

crack,  wrinkle  or  leak. 

Order  now— Get  advantage  of  the  extraordinary  special  price  proposition 

Look  at  the  prices  quoted  and  remember  that  they  Include  all  f  relent  charges.  That  price  U  the 

actual  cost  to  you  of  high  quality,  guaranteed  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing. 

You  can't  nur  anything  but  poor  grade  roofing  at  tbat  price  from  a  dealer.  Order  direct  from 
our  factory  and  keep  all  middlemen's  profits  In  your  pocket.  Get  high  quality  goods  at  a  low  price. 

wt  pay  the  freight  to  all  points  east  of  the  western  boundry  line  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri, 

and  north  of  the  south  line  of  Tennessee. 

_F£"?K0U"re^lre<uLya^'lua'n,edwltntne™ncr">r  17**a>a>  Cement  and  Special  Roofing 
merlta  of  Breese  Bros.  Roofing,  let  us  send  you  free  E  FtTC  Nslls  In-losed  In  rich  roll 

llberalsampleeon-ply.Z-plyandS-plyrooOng.  Put  them  W«IM  lncletea  f  MOB  roU. 

.  . — .  „  .v.i^i.  ...  i  .  .  _   _    II .mini t  r  o u lei, I v  s 


to  every  test  yon  can  think  of  and  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing  Is  far 
superior  to  any  other  roofing  on  the  market. 

Don't  think  because  the  price  Is  low  that  the  quality 
Is  not  as  high  as  the  high-priced  roofings. 

We  give  the  Longest  Guarantee 

Write  for  samples  or  order  at  once  on  our  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back.  | 

These  remarkably  low  prices  may  never  be  offered 
to  you  again.  Don't  wait,  order  now. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY 
Rooting  Dept.  24  Cincinnati.  Ohio  | 


Hammer  quickly 
lay.  it. 


Root  Crops 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  laying  plans  for 
next  season's  campaign.  Past  expe- 
rience should  be  brought  into,  use 
and  a  general  plan  of  operations  decided 
upon.  Past  results  should  serve  as  a  par- 
tial guide  in  determining  what  lines  are 
most  likely  to  prove  desirable  in  the  fu- 
ture. Not  that  one  should  be  constantly 
changing  plans  and  shifting  from  one 
thing  to  another.  Few  greater  mistakes 
than  this  can  be  .made,  but  we  should  all 
try  to  profit  by  our  experience. 

I  believe  that  the  root  crops  constitute 
one  of  the  lines  which  should  not  be 
passed  by  without  consideration  on  those 
farms  where  animals  which  would  use 
them  to  advantage  are  kept.  While  our 
Canadian  and  English  friends  make  large 
use  of  these  crops  they  do  not  occupy 
a  large  place  in  the  agriculture  of  our 
own  people.  There  is  an  important  un- 
derlying reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that 
bur  climate  as  a  whole  is  much  less  favor- 
able than  theirs  for  this  line  of  work. 
Roots  develop  best  in  cool,  moist  weather, 
with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  just 
the  conditions  which  are  often  absent 
with  us  during  much  of  the  time  when 
they  must  make  their  growth.  This  was 
particularly  true  during  the  past  season, 
when  the  unusually  long-continued  dry 
weather  of  late  summer  and  autumn 
proved  very  injurious  to  all  crops  of  this 
kind.  The  hot,  dry  weather  which  pre- 
vailed gave  just  the  right  conditions  for 
the  increase  and  spread  of  plant  lice,  and 
they  did  increase  bountifully.  They  at- 
tacked the  turnips  in  such  numbers  that 
they  entirely  destroyed  the  tops  in  many 
cases,  thereby  inducing  decay,  which  seri- 
ously injured  the  keeping  qualities. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages  placed 
upon  us  by  climate,  I  feel  sure  that  we 
can  still  find  it  profitable  to  grow  some 
roots  on  farms  where  hogs  or  sheep  are 
kept.  We  cannot  expect  to  get  as  large 
yields  as  we  otherwise  might,  but  we 
can  get  yields  which  will  materially  help 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  grain  bill. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  carrot,  since 
it  will  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  feeding 
the  teams,  and  so  will  prove  useful  on 
every  farm.  Owing  to  the  small  size  and 
delicate  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants, 
carrots  require  more  labor  than  the 
larger  roots.  A  rich,  mellow  piece  of 
land  should  be  selected  reasonably  free 
from  stones  and  as  free  from  weeds  as 
possible,  for  here  the  wheel  hoe  and 
finger  weeding  must  come  into  play.  If 
the  ground  can  be  plowed  in  the  fall  and 
worked  over  early  in  the  spring,  then 
once  or  twice  more  before  sowing,  the 
cost  of  weeding  can  be  materially  re- 
duced. For  best  results  the  seed  needs 
to  be  sown  fairly  early,  however,  and 
we  cannot  wait  to  do  too  much  of  the 
weeding  before  sowing.  Promptness  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  later  care.  If 
weeds  are  never  allowed  to  get  much 
headway,  the  total  cost  will  be  much  less 
than  under  opposite  conditions. 

Since  hand  work  must  be  the,  chief 
dependence  in  any  case,  I  believe  that 
close  planting,  with  no  attempt  at  horse 
cultivation,  will  prove  most  satisfactory. 
In  my  own  piece  last  year  the  rows  were 
fourteen  inches  apart.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  to  do  is  to  get  the  right  stand. 
If  too  thick,  there  must  be  much  extra 
work  in  thinning;  if  too  thin,  the  yield 
is  too  low  and  the  carrots  may  be  over- 
grown. The  seed  being  rough,  light  and 
irregular  in  shape  makes  it  difficult  to 
sow  evenly.  The  first  essential  is  per- 
fectly reliable  seed,  which  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  grow;  then  the  drill 
should  be  very  carefully  tested,  being  set 
to  sow  just  about  as  thin  as  it  can  be 
trusted  to  scatter  the  seed  without  clog- 
ging. 

The  next  crop  to  go  in  will  be  the 
mangel-wurzels.  Here  it  will  be  possible 
to  do  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  working 
the  ground  before  sowing,  but  they  ought 
to  go  in  early  in  May  for  best  results. 
Being  a  much  stronger-growing  plant, 
I  prefer  to  make  the  rows  far  enough 
apart  to  admit  of  horse  cultivation.  Here 
again  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  right  stand, 
owing  to  the  variation  in  size  and  rough- 
ness of  surface  of  the  seed  balls.  My 
own  crop  suffered  greatly  the  past  season 
from  a  little  lack  of  attention  to  make 
sure  of  the  quality  of  the  seed,  with  a 
consequent  poor  stand.' 

I  find  the  mangel-wurzels  excellent  for 
swine  and  poultry.  I  notice  that  the 
swine  in  particular  seem  to  like  them 
much  better  than  they  do  turnips.  An 
Ontario  friend  who  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  feeding  roots  tells  me  that  the 
mangel-wurzels  do  not  reach  their  best 
feeding  condition  until  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary or  later.  I'cannot  say  as  to  this  from 
my  own  experience. 


Turnips  are  more  easily  grown  than 
any  of  the  other  root  crops.  They  require 
less  time  to  grow,  enabling  us,  if  we  im- 
prove our  opportunity,  to  get  the  ground 
in  shape  and  do  most  of  the  weeding  be- 
fore the  crop  goes  in.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  about  as  thinly  as  possible,  and 
the  plants  thinned  to  a  distance  of  twelve 
inches  or  more  in  the  row.  While  not 
relished  as  well  as  mangel-wurzels,  they 
make  a  very  good  feed  for  swine  and  will 
help  to  materially  reduce  the  cost  of 
wintering  the  brood  sows.  If  carrots  are 
not  available,  they  will  help  to  keep  the 
colts  growing  and  will  add  a  little  to  the 
maintenance  ration  of  the  older  horses. 
Some  report  good  results  in  feeding  man- 
gel-wurzels to  horses.  I  have  not  tried 
this,  but  notice  that  when  a  beet  happens 
to  be  thrown  in  to  them  they  -are  quite 
likely  to  leave  it,  their  preference  appar- 
ently being  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  swine. 

Considerable  depends  on  knowing  how 
to  do  the  work  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
had  about  half  of  our  carrots  harvested 
the  past  season  before  we  learned  how 
to  do  it,  and  even  then  may  not  have 
found  the  best  way.  The  plan  finally 
adopted  was  to  cut  the  tops  off  of  two 
rows  at  once  with  a  sharp  hoe,  and 
drawing  these  tops  to  the  land  already 
harvested.  Then  with  a  horse  hitched 
to  a  cultivator  having  on  it  only  one 
narrow,  rigid  tooth,  we  loosened  the 
row  and  picked  up  the  carrots  as  easily 
as  potatoes.  It  is  a  little  inconvenient  to 
throw  out  and  pick  up  each  two  rows 
'  before  beginning  the  next  two,  but  we 
found  that  the  tops  would  catch  under 
the  cultivator  and  throw  it  out  if  left 
lying  loose  over  the  rows. 

The  mangel-wurzels  were  loosened  in 
the  same  way,  but  topping  with  the  hoe 
does  not  work  so  well,  since  .the  leaves 
are  placed  farther  up  and  down  the  top, 
so  that  these  were  generally  twisted  off 
by  hand,  which  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
done. 

Turnips  when  properly  thinned  can  be 
very  rapidly  topped  with  a  sharp  hoe. 
They  loosen  harder,  however,  and  we 
found  a  plow  better  than  the  cultivator 
tooth  for  this  purpose. 

Each  winter  finds  me  wishing  for  more 
roots.  I  find  that  in  spite  of  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  mentioned,  the  labor  cost 
per  bushel  the  last  season  was  not  ex- 
cessive, and  the  saving  of  grain  is  a  very 
important  item.  Fred  W.  Card. 

The  Cabbage  Industry 

[continued  from  page  17] 
machine  leaves  the  plant  in  much  better 
condition  than  can  possibly  be  done  by 
hand. 

Cabbages  require  frequent  and  thorough 
cultivation,  especially  at  the  start  As 
soon  as  they  have  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  transplanting,  it  is  well  to 
cultivate  them  and  work  as  close  to  the 
plants'  as  possible.  A  boy  should  follow 
the  cultivator  to  uncover  those  that  have 
been  covered.  As  soon  after  a  rain  as 
the  ground  will  permit  is  the  best  time  to 
cultivate,  but  one  should  go  througli 
them  once  a  week  at  least  until  they 
pretty  well  cover  the  ground. 

Before  planting  the  field,  or  immedi- 
ately afterward,  all  woodchuck  burro\\> 
in  or  near  the  field  should  be  treated 
with  carbon  bisulphid.  Some  old  rags 
or  a  piece  of  cotton  batting  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg  should  be  saturated  with 
the  carbon  bisulphid,  then  placed  in  the 
burrow,  and  all  entrances  packed  full  of 
earth.  The  carbon  bisulphid  is  very  ex- 
plosive and  must  be  kept  away  from  all 
fire  and  heat.  The  compound  is  cheap 
and  can  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store, 
or  if  it  is  not  in  stock,  gasoline  is  prac- 
tically as  effective,  but  two  or  three  times 
as  much  of  it  must  be  used. 

If  the  acreage  is  not  large  the  cab- 
bages can  usually  be  sold  in  local  mar- 
kets. They  may-  be  sold  in  the  fall  or 
wintered  over  for  the  spring  market.  If 
there  is  a  sale  for  them  in  the  fall  it  is 
best  to  dispose  of  them  then,  rather  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  spring  market, 
which  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  chance 
and  speculation.  In  the  fall  there  is  less 
waste  from  rot,  burst ing,  freezing  and 
trimming  away.  The  yield  varies,_  but  on 
fertile  soil  well  manured  or  fertilized  it 
ought  to  be  ten  tons  or  more  to  the  acre. 
The  price  a  ton  is  equally  variable,  but 
there  is  a  profit  in  cabbage  even  if  only 
six  dollars  a  ton  can  be  secured  in  the 
fall.  Lynford  J.  Haynes. 

Be  sure  to  see  that  your  subscription 
is  paid  up,  so  that  you  will  get  the  hand- 
some full-page  picture  in  colors  which 
will  be  given  with  Farm  and  Fireside 
next  month.  It  will  be  given  only  to 
paid-in-advance  subscribers. 
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Building  Up  and  Maintaining 
Soil  Fertility 

Soils  rich  in  humus  have  the  power  of 
retaining  plant  foods  which  have 
been  rendered  soluble  by  the  action 
bf  frost  and  rain,  and  of  delivering  these 
soluble  elements  to  the  crops  as  they  are 
needed  for  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Soils  containing  a  good  supply  of 
humus  are  easily  worked  and  are  very 
easily  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  which  is 
very  essential  in  the  production  of  a 
good  profitable  crop. 

Soils  that  are  rich  in  humus  are  always 
greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of 
such  elements  as  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  but  the  condition  of  the  soil  in 
regard  to  humus  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  lamented  that  many 
farmers  know  so  little  about  the  soil. 
I  too  often  see  fields  in  which  the  ma- 
tured crops  show  that  they  are  deficient 
in  some  of  the  elements  of  fertility,  and 
especially  deficient  in  organic  matter  or 
humus,  which  must  be  maintained  if  the 
land  is  to  go  on  year  after  year  produc- 
ing profitable  crops. 

Ways  of  Adding  Humus  to  the  Soil 

There  are  several  different  ways  of 
adding  humus  to  the  soil.  It  can  be  done 
either  by  sowing  crops  and  turning  them 
under  green,  or  by  the  use  of  stable 
manure,  or  by  the  addition  of  any  kind 
of  vegetable  matter  which  will  decompose 
in  the  soil. 

The  best  method  that  I  have  ever  tried 
is  the  turning  under  of  such  crops  as 
rye,  cow  peas  and  clovers.  The  peas  and 
clovers  do  not  only  add  humus  to  the 
soil,  but  nitrogen,  also. 

In  soils  that  are  at  all  subject  to  wash- 
ing, when  a  crop  of  the  latter  is  grown 
and  turned  under  in  the  fall,  unless  there 
is  something  left  on  the  ground  during 
the  winter  months,  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  the  washing  of  the  land 
will  be  greater  than  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  green  crops,  as  the  land  will 
be  left  very  mellow  and  easily  washed. 
However,  when  the  land  is  fed  with  this 
green  crop  of  some  legume,  and  then  in 
the  fall  is  sown  to  rye,  which  is  a  very 
strong  grower,  there  will  be  very  little 
loss  from  this  washing  process. 

The  adding  of  humus  by  the  applica- 
tion of  barn-yard  manure  or  other  matter 
is  not  so  apt  to  cause  washing,-  as  the 
land  is  not  made  so  loose;  but  instead, 
where  there  is  a  good  per  cent  of  such 
matter  as  straw  or  other  absorbent  ma- 
terial in  the  manure,  it  will  be -rather  in- 
clined to  hold  the  land.  It  has  been  my 
(.■xperience  that  land  should  never  go 
through  the  winter  without  some  cover 
crop,  and  I  think  that  rye  is  about  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  put  on  the  land. 
While  rye  does  not  add  any  nitrogen  to 
the  soil,  yet  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
cheapest  ways  of  adding  humus. 

Nitrogen  produces  stalk  growth  and  a 
very  heavy  leaf  growth  and  gives  the 
leaves  a  very  dark  green  color.  If  there 
is  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  there  will  be 
an  excess  of  stalk  growth ;  this  excess  of 
stalk  growth  will  be  weak  and  will  not 
mature  so  readily  as  would  be  the  case 
were  there  plenty  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  to  help  it  mature.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  soil  that  is  deficient  in 
humus  and  nitrogen  the  growth  of  the 
crop  will  be  just  opposite.  It  is  im- 
possible to  mature  a  paying  crop  without 
the  element  nitrogen.  And  it  is  also 
impossible  to  have  a  soil  rich  in  nitrogen 
without  being  well  supplied  with  humus, 
hence  it  is  self-evident  that  the  soil's 
humus  should  be  looked  after.  The  ele- 
ment nitrogen  can  be  added  to  soils  de- 
ficient in  humus  through  the  use  of 
commercial  nitrogen,  but  this  is  not  a 
natural  supply,  and  therefore  cannot  give 
the  best  results. 

Adding  Manure  and  Fertilizers 

Having  the  soil  full  of  humus  from 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  it  is  important 
that  the  manures  and  fertilizers  which 
are  to  supply  the  needed  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  should  be  applied  in  a  way 
to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  fol- 
lowing crops. 

I  too  often  see  manure  that  is  valuable 
in  fertilizers  hauled  out  in  the  field  and 
piled  in  piles  about  the  field,  the  fertility 
being  washed  away  by  the  rains  and  the 
nitrogen  escaping  into  the  air,  which  is 
an  absolute  loss.  When  these  piles  are 
scattered  out  on  the  land  and  a  crop  put 
out  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  not 
the  proper  way  to  apply  it.  There  will 
be  spots  where  the  manure  was  piled  that 
will  have  an  excessive  growth,  and  con- 
sequently the  crop  will  be  uneven  and 
most  likely  unprofitable. 


Land  that  has  an  abundance  of  humus 
can  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  ele- 
ments in  the  proper  quantities  by  the  use 
of  stable  manure  when  it  is  applied  with 
a  good  manure  spreader,  as  the  spreader 
puts  the  manure  on  the  land  evenly,  and 
if  there  is  a  thin  spot,  this  can  be  covered 
as  heavily  as  desired  with  the  spreader. 

I  have  often  found  it  profitable  to  ap- 
ply such  elements  as  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  form  of  commercial 
manures  where  the  land  was  well  sup- 
plied with  humus. 

Always  look  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  first,  and  then  it  is  not  such 
a  -  hard  task  -  to  supply  these  other  ele- 
ments so^as  to  make  it  profitable. 

R.  B.  Rushing. 

The  Seed  Corn 

•without  a  good  staifd  of  corn  one 
"  cannot  expect  a  good  yield.  A  good 
stand  requires  favorable  conditions  and 
good  seed. 

The  ears  should  be  uniform  and  of  a 
variety  which  is  adapted  to  his  soil  and 
climate ;  the  kernels  should  be  deep,  with 
large  germs,  to  insure  a  strong  plant.  The 
corn  should  be  tested  in  a  tester,  which 
any  one  can  make  in  a  short  time.  Take 
a  shallow  box  about  three  inches  deep, 
probably  eighteen  inches  wide  and  two 
feet  long,  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
amount  of  corn  to  be  tested.  Fill  in  two 
inches  of  moist  earth,  sand  or  rotten  saw- 
dust, then  wires  can  be  drawn  across  to 
make  squares  one  by  one  and  one  half 
inches,  or  the  squares  can  be  marked  off 
on  a  piece  of  cloth. 

When  ready  to  test,  take  three  to  six 
kernels  from  an  ear,  being  sure  to  take 
them  from  both  sides  of  the  ear  and 
toward  each  end.  Place  these  heart  side 
up  in  a  square,  and  call  this  square  num- 
ber one,  for  instance,  the  next  number 
two,  etc.  Lay  each  ear  on  a  shelf  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  correspond  with  its  square 
in  the  box,  or  if  any  one  is  liable  to 
handle  the  ears,  -use  the  cloth  in  the 
tester  and  number  each  square ;  then  take 
pasteboards  one  inch  square  and  number 
them  to  correspond.  When  the  kernels 
are  taken  from  the  ear,  fasten  the  number 
tag  to  the  butt  end  of  the  ear  by  pushing 
a  nail  through  it  into  the  pith  of  the  cob. 
Cover  the  tester  with  glass  or  another 
cloth.  If  the  cloth  is  used,  put  on  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  or  sand,  and  moisten.  If 
glass  is  Used,  one  can  easily  see  just  what 
is  going  on  in  the  germinating  process. 

The  box  should  be  kept  at  about  the 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  living  room, 
but  when  the  weather  is  cold  I  often  set 
the  tester  on  the  reservoir  of  the  kitchen 
range.  The  heated  water  keeps  the  reser- 
voir warm  and  evens  the  temperature 
during  the  night. 

From  five  to  nine  days  are  usually  re- 
quired to  bring  results,  according,  of 
course,  to  the  temperature  and  changes 
in  temperature.  The  result  from  one  of 
these  tests  is  always  interesting,  as  well 
as  profitable  and  instructive.  Often  ears 
which  one  would  suppose  were  strong  in 
germinating  power  will  hardly  germinate 
at  all. 

After  going  over  the  lot  of  ears  one 
should  quickly  dispose  of  the  bad  ears, 
so  they  cannot  in  any  way  become  again 
mixed  with  the  good  ones.  By  this 
method  the  yield  an  acre  has  been  in- 
creased on  many  farms. 

Omer  R.  Abraham. 

The  Bean  Weevil 

In  Farm  and  Fireside  of  November 
25th  Mr.  Greiner  advises  the  use  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  bean  weevil.  This  is  a  very  good 
remedy,  but  I  have  one  that  I  think  is 
better,  and  it  is  certainly  cheaper. 

As  soon  as  the  beans  are  harvested 
and  ready  to  use,  they  are  put  into  bags  | 
and  placed  in  a  storeroom  where  the 
thermometer  drops  below  zero  in  winter. 
Every  year  for  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
raised  a  few  bushels  of  Horticultural 
beans,  and-  I  have  not  seen  a  "bug"  in 
any  of  those  which  I  have  kept  at  home. 
Every  fall  I  have  sold  what  I  did  not 
need  for  my  own  use.  Where  they  were 
put  in  a  warm  room  they  were  almost 
invariably  found  to  be  full  of  "bugs." 
Those  who  put  them  in  cold  rooms  did 
not  have  any  "bugs"  in  their  beans. 

My  idea  is  that  a  certain  degree  of 
cold  kills  the  germs  from  which  the 
weevils  hatch.  I  have  kept  beans  in 
this  way  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
I  have  not  seen  a  "bug"  in  any  of  them. 

M.  L.  Piper. 

Have  you  the  proper  tools  and  imple- 
ments for  your  spring  work  ?  If  not,  it 
will  pay  you  to  buy  the  kind  advertised 
in  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Paint  Talks  No.  3— Interior  Painting 

You  have  seen  painted  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork  peel  and  scale. 
That's  a  sign  that  something  is  wrong,  either  with  paint  or  painter,  or 
both.  Good  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil,  properly 
applied,  will  neither  scale  nor  peel.  Any  paint 
will  peel  if  applied  over  a  damp  surface.  And 
paint  loaded  up  with  hard,  unyielding  substances 
(put  in  to  save  the  expense  of  pure  White  Lead) 
will  check,  or  crack  and  scale,  no  matter  bow 
carefully  they  are  applied. 

There  is  much  wider  latitude  in  the  mixing  of  paint  (or 
interior  work  than  lor  outside  work.    Turpentine  may  be  used 
freely  instead  of  linseed  oil.  giving  the  beautiful  dull  or  "flat" 
effects.   This  treatment  would  be  ruinous  out  in  the  weather. 
A  great  range  of  delicate  tints  are  suitable  inside  also.  These 
cannot  be  secured  at  their  best  except 
with  the  finest  White  Lead— the  Dutch 
Boy  Painter  kind.  It  costs  no  more  to  have 
this  guaranty  of  purity  of  your  paint  ma- 
terial.   Insist  on  having  White  Lead  with 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  the.  side  of  the 
keg.    At  your  paint  dealer's. 
Read  about  our  House-owners'  Painting  Outfit  43* 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 
New  York    Boston     Buffalo     Cincinnati     Chicago  Cleveland 
bt.  Louis  Philadelphia  [John  T.  Lewis  4  Bros.  Company 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  <fc  Oil  Company] 


Painting  Outfit 

Free 

We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  H o us e-o oners' 
Painting  Outfit  No.  47. 
It  includes: 

1 —  Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  extc~ 
rior  schemes. 

2 —  Specification^ 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3 —  Instrument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  in 
paint  material, 
with^  directions 
for  using  it. 

Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners'  Paint- 
ing Outfit  No.47. 


DON'T  SNEEZE 


It's  the  little  things  that 
make  the  big  difference  in 
lantern  satisfaction.  Read 
below  a  few  of  the  points  that 
make  Prisco  lanterns  better  than 
any  other  kind. 

Then  send  for  our  book  of  lantern 
information  and  Prisco  facts—it's  free. 


■  I  The  dome  sheds  water — prevents 
rusting  of  tin. 

2 Patented  wind-break  inside  of  solid 
one-piece  dome.  "A  Prisco  Lantern 
don't  sneeze." 
t  ^  The  heavy  flange  plate  with  incurled 
edges  sheds  moisture. 

4 Reinforced    metal   here— no  raw 
edges  to  cut  or  scratch  the  hands. 
Heavy,   specially    selected  Prisco 
-5  8l°bes — crystal  clear. 

These    wire  clamp    guards  hold 

6 globe  secure  when  tilted  back  for 
trimming  wick  or  cleaning  burner. 
_  Large  brass  burner,  with  one-inch 
?  f  wick  ready  for  lighting.   Not  a 
cheap  tin  burner, 
0  Patented  flame  expander  gives  25 
'  ^  per  cent,  more  light. 

9 The  horizontal  perforations  in  globe- 
plate  keep  wind  from  striking  flame — 
therefore,  prevent  flickering. 
\Jrt  Lift  is  positive  and  entirely  behind  tube  does 
project  to  catch  on  clothes,  obstacles,  etc. 

||  Larger,  stronger  oil  fount — contains  more  oil, 
■-longer,  makes  lantern  burn  better. 
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The  Pritchard-Strong  Co. 

•6  Circle  St,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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^~      Made  of  wire  that  is 
"all  life  and  strength  — "Wire 
that    stretches  true    and  tight 
and  yields  just  enough  under  impact 
to  give  back  every  jolt   and  jam  it 
receives. 

Made  of  materials  selected  and  tested 
in  all  the  stages  from  our  own  mines, 
through  our  own  blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
and  wire  mills,  to  the  finished  product.  Our 
employment  of  specially  adapted  metals  is 
of  great  importance  in  fence  wire;  a  wire 
that  must  be  hard  yet  not  brittle;  stiff  and  springy  yet 
flexible  enough  for  splicing — best  and  most  durable 
fence  material  on  earth. 

To  obtain  these  and  in  addition  apply  a  quality  of  gal- 
vanizing that  will  effectually  protect  against  weather 
conditions,  is  a  triumph  of  the  wiremaker's  art. 

These  are  combined  in  the  American  and  Ellwood 
fences — the  product  of  the  greatest  mines,  steel 
producing  plants  and  wire  mills  in  the  world . 
And  with  these  good  facilities  and  the  old 
and  skilled  employes  back  of  them,  we 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence possible  for  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  produce. 

Dealers  everywhere,  carry- 
ing styles  adapted  to  every 
purpose.    See  then 

American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co. 


\ 


\ 


A* 


Chicago 
Jie-w  York 
Denver 
San 
Francisco 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  -Win  tor  examination  and  approral.  guar, 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  Yon  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg 
Elkhart,    ....  Indiana 
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Melfbar  Grounds  Ned  ^ Trim 

The  cost  will  be  small  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  your 
property  great.   At  the  same  time  you  can  make  your  home  one 
of  the  show  places  of  the  community  if  you  enclose  your  lawn 
and  gardens  with 

Cyclone  Ornamental  Fence 

Cyclone  Fences  are  made  in  many  beautiful  patterns.  They  are  strong — they 
are  durable — thay  last  a  lifetime.  They  add  to  the  appearance.  They  need  little 
or  no  attention  and  never  fail  to  please  and  satisfy. 
Cyclone  Double  Top  Ornamental  Fence  Fabric*  are  made  of  the  best  Bessemer 
steel  wires,  heavily  and  thoroughly  galvanized.  The  corrugated  pickets  add  greatly 
_  to  the  strength  and  long  life  of  the  fencing,  and  at  the  same  time  are  much  more  beau- 
tiful  than  plain  pickets.  The  two  heavy  cables  at  the  top  and  the  doubled  pickets  give 
Strength  Whmre  Strength  I*  Heeded 

The  Cyclone  Farm  Gate  if  light,  ftronf  and  the  high  carbon  structural  at-- 1  tubing  used  In  Its  erro- 
•traction  make*  it  absolutely  rigid  and  enables  as  to  guarantee  thai  ft  wili  never  ear.    It  cost*  lees 
than  oue  wooden  rate  and  will  outlast  a  dozen.    Our  Large  output  enable*  DA  to  soil  this  rate  for  leas 
money  than  the  price*  aeked  for  inferior  iron  rates. 

Bead  for  our  Free  Pattern  Book  of  Cyclone  Fences,  Gates,  Tree  Guards,  Trellises,  etc. 
CYCLONE    FENCE    COMPANY,    Dept.      ,08.    WAUKKOAN,  ILLINOIS. 


Lightning  Portable 


Wagon 
and  Stock 


Scale 


All  above  ground.  Steel  frame,  only  8  inches  high. 
Octagon  levers.  Tool  steel  bearings.  Compound 
beam.  Most  accurate  and  durable.  Write  for  catalog 

and  price. 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
124  Mill  Street         Kansas  City,  Mo. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


The  Farmer  and  His  Reading 

As  a  rule  we  need  not  worry  about 
the  farmer's  boy  who  likes  to  read. 
He  will  come  out  all  right. 
I  have  in  mind  a  farmer  lad  of  half 
a  century  ago  who  was  always1  just  about 
starved  for  something  to  read.  In  those 
days  books  and  papers  were  not  as  plen- 
tiful as  they  are  now.  Into  the  home  of 
this  boy  just  one  paper  came  each  week, 
and  that  was  a  newspaper  of  the  cheaper 
class.  The  only  other  publication  that 
ever  found  its  way  to  that  house  was 
now  and  then  a  copy  of  the  Patent 
Office  report  sent  by  some  aspiring 
politician.  Even  this  was  a  godsend  to 
the  boy,  and  he  pored  over  its  pages 
when  he  might  have  been  doing  some- 
thing worse. 

Two  miles  away  from  that  farmhouse 
there  was  a  small  school  library.  How 
it  happened  to  be  there  I  do  not  know. 
It  must  be  that  some  time  there  had 
been  a  man  or  woman  in  the  district 
who  knew  the  worth  of  books  to  the 
young  mind,  and  perhaps  had  given  the 
money  to  buy  the  books  and  the  case  in 
which  to  keep  them.  These  were  the 
only  books  to  be  had  for  miles  and  miles. 
True,  one  neighbor  had  a  copy  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  another  of 
'"Dred ;  a  Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp." 
These  our  boy  had  borrowed  and  read 
time  and  time  again.  Then  he  .began 
making  trips  to  the  school  library,  bring- 
ing home  such  works  as  "Parley,  the 
Porter,"  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin" 
and  now  and  then  a  heavy  history.  His 
mother  could  riot  keep  back  a  smile  when 
one  day  he  came  tugging  home  the  first 
of  a  series  of  five  volumes  of  "D'Au- 
bigne's  History  of  the  Reformation." 
Faithfully  the  lad  stuck  to  his  task  till 
the  whole  five  had  been  mastered,  and 
there  still  remained  the  old  hunger  for 
books. 

That  mother,  who  had  been  a  teacher 
in  her  3-outh,  and  from  whom  the  boy 
had  inherited  his  love  for  books,  de- 
termined that  somehow  her  boy  should 
have  some  books,  and  she  began  to  save 
and  to  buy  now  and  then  some  choice 
works  of  literature.  You  need  not  be 
told  the  result.  That  boy  is  to-day  a 
farmer,  but  he  has  the  best  library  I 
ever  saw  in  a  farmer's  house,  and  few 
men  anywhere  or  in  any  occupation  have 
a  mote  extensive  or  better-assorted  lot 
of  books  than  has  he. 

And  this  man  has  begun  to  do  what  his 
mother  did  for  him  with  his  own  boys — 
that  is,  lay  for  them  the  foundation  for 
a  good  library.  The  two  boys  each  have 
bookcases,  and  these  are  well  supplied 
with  books.  As  time  goes  on,  new 
volumes  are  added  to  the  list,  until  now 
they  have  a  choice  variety  to  select  from. 

Gold  is  valueless  to  a  young  man  by 
the  side  of  a  love  for  good  reading. 
Wings  may  come  to  the  money  and  it 
fly  away.  Fire  may  sweep  away  every- 
thing in  the  line  of  earthly  possession, 
but  the  worth  of  books  can  never  be  lost. 

But  not  always  do  we  appreciate  the 
value  of  good  books  when  we  make  our 
purchase.  Too  often  we  get  the  cheapest 
just  because  they  are  cheap,  never  think- 
ing that  the  money  we  save  may  be 
the  most  expensive  we  could  possibly 
get.  In  fact,  a  bad  book  is  costly  at 
any  price  and  never  should  be  tolerated 
in  the  family. 

May  I  tell  you  one  thing  the  farmer 
father  spoken  of  above  did  when  he 
found  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  the 
quality  of  a  book  he  had  bought?  That 
book  was  one  that  was  written  by  a 
minister  and  had  been  widely  advertised 
as  being  a  most  interesting  and  helpful 
work.  The  father  had  not  read  three 
chapters,  however,  before  he  learned 
things  that  satisfied  him  that  the  work 
was  not  one  he  would  want  his  boys  to 
read.  He  took  that  book  and  dropped 
it  into  the  fire.  If  he  could  have  done 
that  by  the  whole  wicked  brood,  what 
a  blessing  it  would  have  been  for  the 
world!  Would  that  every  father  and 
mother  were  as  careful  as  that  of  the 
books  they  buy  for  their  children ! 

Good  books  may  be  had  at  a  very  low 
figure  in  our  day.  Copies  of  the  stan- 
dard authors  are  published  at  small  price, 
and  that,  too,  in  very  beautiful  binding, 
while  all  the  newer  books  may  be  had 
a  few  years  after  publication  at  a 
nominal  figure.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
wait  until  these  books  are  reduced  in 
price,  too,  for  by  that  time  their  real 
value  as  literature  may  be  determined. 
Time  is  a  great  sifter  of  literature. 
Millions  of  books  rot  on  the  shelves 
because  they  ought  to  rot,  and  millions 
more  would  go  the  same  way  if  we  knew 
their  hateful  influence  on  the  minds  of 
all  who  read  them. 

Take  it.  also,  in  the  line  of  papers 


and  magazines  "in  our  day.  What  works 
of  art  many  of  these  are !  How  helpful 
they  are  in  their  influence !  Clean,  with- 
out a"  word  that  could  bring  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  any,  these  publications  are 
a  blessing  to  the  farmer  and  help  to 
make  his  life  and  that  of  his  boys  and 
girls  richer  and  better.  A  wonderful 
change  has  come  over  the  farm  papers 
of  our  day.  Not  only  do  they  bring 
helpful  articles  on  farm  topics,  but  they 
cover  the  whole  round  of  letters  and 
real  art,  and  do  it  in  a  way  to  bring 
shame  to  the  regular  daily  and  weekly 
publications  of  a  more  pretentious  sort. 
Many  of  these  have  shut  out  all  objec- 
tionable advertising.  You  look  in  vain 
to  these  papers  for  objectionable  adver- 
tisements. How  good  and  clean  they 
are!  Not  simply  the  work  of  the  farm 
is  treated  in  helpful  and  intelligent  fash- 
ion, but  choice  articles  for  the  home 
circle  are  presented  which  are  the  equal 
of  those  on  similar  subjects  found  any- 
where. 

And  as  one  of  the  effects  of  this  good 
literature  for  the  farm  we  are  seeing 
our  boys  and  girls  take  up  the  life  of 
the  farmer  as  never  before.  The  effect 
on  the  lives  of  these  young  people  is 
at  the  same  time  most  beneficial.  Give 
the  boy  a  book  or  a  paper  he  loves  and 
he  will  care  little  about  going  down  to 
the  corner  store  to  sit  around  or  to  do 
the  other  questionable  things  which  once 
stained  the  life  of  the  boys  of  the  country. 
The  farmer  himself,  surrounded  by  his 
books  and  papers,  is  a  home  man  in  a 
far  larger  and  better  sense  than  ever 
he  was  before.        Edgar  L.  Vincent.  . 

Thoughts  That  Fit  the  Farmer 

Wagon  wheels  are  the  wheels  that 
carry  the  farmer's  fortune. 

•  Do  not  buy  from  even.'  man  "who  has 
to  sell,  nor-  sell  to  every  man  who  wants 
to  buy. 

Some  of  the  resolutions  we  make  at 
night  we  break  before  we  rise  in  the 
morning. 

The  work  we  do  cheerfully  is  a  pleas- 
ure. Thus  we  may  give  ourselves  wholly 
over  to  pleasure. 

The  things  that  cost  us  little  may  be 
expensive  to  maintain  and  bring  us  "little 
when  we  want  to  dispose  of  them.  • 

Never  slight  a  man  because  of  hi> 
poverty,  for  to-morrow  he  may  be  rich 
and  slight  you  for  the  same  reason. 

Child  life  is  the  best  life — it  is  what 
we  begin  with  and  what  we  end  with. 
When  a  man  gets  tired  being  a  man. 
which  he  will  if  he  lives  long  enough, 
he  is  content  to  be  a  child  again.  He 
is  a  man  but  once — he  may  be  a  child 
twice. 

There  are  many  poultry  raisers  who 
believe  in  milk  for  fowls.  There  are 
many  others  who  have  never  heard  of 
the  benefits  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  practise.  Milk  is  both  meat  and 
drink.  Try  it,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
hens  will  do  much  better  laying. 

Getting  older?  Yes,  but  your  trouble 
is  that  you  are  so  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  with  one  year  of  jime  you  add  two 
years  in  age.  You  should  refuse  to 
think  of  it  at  all,  so  that  in  two  years 
of  time  you  would  add  only  one  year 
in  age.  Wouldn't  you  live  longer  at  this 
rate? 

The  man  who  makes  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses also  makes  the  greatest  failures, 
for  his  undertakings  are  always  great. 
He  makes  more  failures,  too,  than  the 
ordinary  man,  since  he  is  always  doing 
more.  His  disappointments  are  many 
and  great,  for  his  expectations  are  many 
and  great. 

We  spend  our  life  in  seeking  and  find- 
ing. Alan  does  not  seek  wealth  merely 
for  the  sake  of  wealth,  but  because 
wealth  comes  nearer  satisfying  that 
peculiar  longing  which  he  has  for  a 
peculiar  something.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  man  who  is  seeking  fame.  Man 
is  always  finding  a  little  of  what  he  is 
seeking.  The  man  who  seeks  wealth 
alone  or  fame  alone  never  finds  enough 
to  fully  satisfy  him.  The  man  who  seeks 
God  finds  enough  of  Him  to  be  content. 

WM.  J.  BURTSCHER. 

Every  Farm  and  Fireside  boy  and  girl 
should  be  an  active  worker  in  the  splen- 
did Pony  Contest  we  are  now  conduct- 
ing. Not  only  do  we  offer  many  ponies, 
but  pianos  and  hundreds  of  other  mag- 
nificent prizes  as  well.  It  costs  nothing 
to  take  part,  and  any  hustling  boy  or 
girl  has  a  splendid  chance  to  win  a  pony 
outfit  or  a  six-hundred-dollar  piano.  For 
full  particulars,  see  page  32. 
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Ir  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  marked 
change  that  has  come  to  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  the  American  farmers 
during  the  past  few  years.  Every  think- 
ing farmer  seems  more  anxious  to  ac- 
quire a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  agriculture  and  to  say  a  kind  word  for 
the  grand  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  various  state  experiment 
farms  and  stations  than  was  the  case 
a  few  years  ago.  This  change  must  be 
very  encouraging  to  the  men  who  are 
conducting-  these  farms,  for  they  have 
long  realized  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  farmers  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  their  efforts. 

The  successful  experiment-farm  direc- 
tor must  search  for  truth  and  the  suc- 
cessful farmer  must  have  a  disposition 
to  learn  this  truth  and  practise  it  in  his 
every-day  management.  Efforts  are  just 
as  essential  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
himself  as  from  those  who  are  trying 
to  serve  his  interests.  I  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  while  the  station  officers  are 
being  held  to  practical  and  vigorous 
work,  we  farmers  ourselves  consult  our 
own  interests  by  giving  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  all  the  facts 
our  station  officers  lay  before  us,  either 
to  approve  and  utilize  or  to  form  a  basis 
for  a  criticism  or  inquiry.  These  station 
bulletins  must  be  written,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  read ;  but.  they  must  be 
read — yes,  studied  and  put  into  practise, 
before  they  effect  any  good. 

Some  Fundamental  Knowledge  Necessary 
Before  it  is  possible  for  a  farmer  to 
read  these  agricultural  station  bulletins 
in  an  intelligent  manner  it  is  essential 
that  he  possess  a  knowledge  of  such 
terms  as  nitrogen,  potassium  and  phos- 
phorus, of  protein  and  carbohydrates, 
and  how  and  why  it  is  that  each  of  these 
elements  is  so  important  to  plant  and 
animal  life.  As  soon  as  these  simple 
terms  are  thoroughly  understood  the  bul- 
letins of  the  experiment  stations  at  once 
become  full  of  interest  and  practical 
utility.  This  fact  cannot  be  recognized 
too  soon  or  too  clearly,  and  the  remedy 
cannot  be  applied  too  promptly.  The 
great  tendency  has  been  to  assume  that 
the  farmer  knows  more  than  he  really 
does  and  to  shoot  over  his  head. 

Farmers  must  possess  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  agricultural  science  before 
they  can  appreciate  the  good  work  that 
is  being  done  for  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests by  the  state  experiment  farms.  The 
educational  work  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion is  twofold.  It  furnishes  new  in- 
formation through  the  results  of  its 
investigations,  and  supplies  a  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  facts,  which  enables 
one  to  understand  what  these  results 
mean  and  their  practical  importance  in 
every-day  work. 

I  wish  to  present  a  few  facts  and 
figures  to  emphasize  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  and  the  dollars-and-cents  value 
of  the  truths  discovered  and  taught  by 
these  stations.  There  is  no  other  in- 
stitution that  has  emphasized  so  plainly 
the  opportunities  for  economy  in  avoid- 
ing needless  losses  in  operating  our 
farms. 

There  is  a  loss  in  this  country  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
fertilizing  elements  through  the  careless 
methods'  of  handling  the  manure  that  is 
being  made  on  the  farms  during  one 
year.  The  experiment  farm  teaches  how 
to  utilize  this  manure  and  how  to  save 
and  apply  it  to  the  soil  with  as  small 
a  loss  of  fertilizing  elements  as  possible. 

What  the  Stations  Are  Doing 

The  experiment  stations  are  protecting 
the  farmers  who  have  to  buy  commercial 
fertilizers,  by  analyzing  every  brand 
sold  in  the  state  and  compelling  the 
manufacturer  to  print  the  guaranteed 
analysis  on  every  sack. 

They  are  protecting  the  farmers  who 
are  buying  purchased  grain  foods  to 
feed  to  their  live  stock,  by  analyzing 
these  grain  foods  and  compelling  the 
manufacturer  to  keep  the  goods  up  to 
the  guaranteed  analysis. 

The  loss  which  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  to  bear  on  account  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  amounts  to 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  annually,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  could  be  pre- 
vented if  the  farmers  would  practise 
methods  recommended  by  the  experi- 
ment stations.  These  figures  simply  go 
to  show  the  tremendous  interests  which 
are '  looking  to  these  experiment-farm 
and  station  workers  for  protection. 

The  experiment  farms  are  also  giving 
great  attention  to  such  problems  as  the 
adaptability  of  certain  varieties  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  certain  soils  and  loca- 
tions. Farmers  who  are  planting  an  or- 
chard will  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to 


communicate  with  their  experiment- farm 
workers  before  they  determine  which 
varieties  to  put  out.  Gardeners  should 
also  write  and  find  out  about  the  qual- 
ities of  vegetables  and  their  adaptability 
to  their  climate. 

The  experiment  farms  are  devoting 
much  attention  to  dairying  and  cattle 
feeding  and  to  growing  and  harvesting 
cattle  foods  at  a  time  when  they  contain 
the  greatest  proportion  of  digestible 
nutriments ;  to  selecting  the  best  breeds 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  for  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  they  are  to 
be  used ;  to  compounding  the  rations  for 
live  stock  so  that  they  will  be  palatable 
and  well  balanced ;  to  caring  for  the 
milk  and  cream  and  for  the  utensils  used 
in  handling  them. 

They  test  our  seeds  and  tell  us  if 
they  contain  foul  weed  seeds  and  other 
impurities.  I  would  advise  every  farmer 
to  submit  samples  of  grass  seed  to  his 
experiment  station  before  seeding.  Poul- 
try is  also  receiving  a  large  amount 
of  attention  by  our  experiment-station 
workers,  and  the  bulletins  on  poultry 
husbandry  provide  a  fund  of  very  valu- 
able information  for  the  poultryman. 
They  have  shown  the  dairy  farmer  the 
expense  of  keeping  an  unprofitable  dairy 
cow  and  how  to  find  out  which  ones  are 
paying  a  profit  on  the  amount  of  food 
and  care  necessary  to  maintain  them. 
Now  these  experiment  stations  are  not 
doing  the  good  that  they  could  if  we 
farmers  would  co-operate  with  them, 
read  their  bulletins,  study  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  our  business  and 
come  out  in  the  open  and  criticize  them 
when  we  think  they  are  wrong.  Some 
farmers  criticize  these  institutions  be- 
cause they  are  a  public  expense,  but  if 
some  of  these  critics  would  figure  more 
and  talk  less  they  would  find  that  the 
cost  of  one  of  these  stations  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  the  price  of  a 
good  cigar  to  the  average  farm  owner. 

Does  the  Reading  of  Bulletins  Make 
Progressive  Farmers? 

I  have  noted  one  thing  in  particular 
while  traveling  in  several  of  our  best 
agricultural  states ;  and  that  is,  when  I 
see  a  number  of  well-dressed  farmers 
discussing  beef  and  milk  rations,  feeding 
young  animals  for  a  healthy  develop- 
ment, nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus 
and  protein  and  carbohydrates  and  their 
functions  in  plant  and  animal  growth,  I 
am  invariably  in  a  prosperous  and  up- 
to-date  agricultural  community.  Now 
the  question  is  this :  Do  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  farmers  read  these  bul- 
letins and  keep  in  touch  with  their  sta- 
tion workers,  or  does  the  reading  of 
these  bulletins  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  station  workers  make  better  and  more 
intelligent  farmere?  It  is  one  or  the 
other  considered  from  either  standpoint, 
for  these  bulletins  are  not  read  by  the 
uneducated  and  unprogressive .  farmers, 
nor  do  they  circulate  in  poor  farming 
sections  as  freely  as  they  do  in  the  bet- 
ter agricultural  communities. 

.W.  Milton  Kelly. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  103  Winchester.  Ind, 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 
Send  for  FREK 
CATALOG.  Address. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 
Box  665  Decatur,  Ind. 


Our  Bed-Rock  Factory  Price 
On  this  Split  Hickory  Buggy 
Saves  You  $26.50 


Made  to  Your  Order 


r 


H.  C.  Phelps,  President 


"F  people  really  knew  what  a  big  money-saving 
we  offer  on  our  factory-to-home  plan,  our 
factories  would   be  so  over-crowded  with 
orders  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Just  get  our  prices  first— that's  all. 
Just  let  us  prove  to  you  in  cold,  hard  figures 
just  how  much  we  can  save  you  in  money — how 
much  we  can  add  to  your  satisfaction — by 
making  a  genuine  Split  Hickory  Buggy  to 
your  order,  shipping  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices,  and  granting  you  30  days'  Free 
Road  Test. 

One  cash  dollar  spent  with  us  has  almost 
the  value  of  two  dollars  at  your  dealer's. 
Of  course,  he  may  give  you  a  few  months'  time,  but  look  at  the  awful 
interest  you  pay  for  the  accommodation — $26.50. 

We  make  to  order  over  125  styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles— in- 
clnding  all  styles  of  Top  Buggies,  Automobile  Seat  Two-in-One  Buggies, 
handsome  runabouts  with  fancy  seats,  regular  seats  and  automobile 
seats,  Phaetons,  Carriages,  Surreys,  Spring  Wagons  and  Harness. 

Remember,  we  sell  to  you  direct — at  factory  prices — no  jobber, 
wholesaler  or  retailer  receives  unearned  profits  out  of  your  buggy 
money. 

The  Split  Hickory  Special  shown  below  made  to  your  order  for  $26.50 
le»g  than  the  dealer's  price  for  anything  like  the  value. 

100,000  satisfied  owners  have  bought  vehicles  our  way.  Every 
buggy  sold  on  30  days'  Free  Road  Test  and  2  years'  guarantee. 

Send  for  our  Big  Free  New  Catalog,  showing 
More  Vehicle  Styles  than  10  Big  Warerooms 

Note: — Celebrated  Sheldon  Genuine  French  Point  Automobile  Springs  used  on  all 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  making  them  positively  the  easiest  riding  buggies  on  the  market. 

The  handsomest,  most  complete,  buggy  book  ever  published.  Describes  our  complete 
line — at  prices  that  represent  the  greatest  buggy  values  ever  offered.  Send  for  the  book 
today.   We  pay  the  postage.   Just  write  on  a  postal,  "Send  the  book  along."   Address — 


H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Makers  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

Station  23  Columbus,  O. 


30-Day  Free 
Road  Test 
2  Years 
Guar- 
antee 


Save 

$26.52 

Cash 


The  Fence  the  Government  Demands 

How  "Uncle  Sam"  Gets  His  Money's  Worth 

Page  Fence  bears  the  high  honor  of  being  the  standard  of  com- ' 
parison  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government.  Your, 
"Uncle  Sam"  knows  about  the  different  makes  of  wire  fence, 
and  from  repeated  tests  in  government  laboratories  and  in ' 
the  field,  he  knows  that  one  make  of  wire  fence  stands  ■ 
pre-eminent  in  tensile  strength,  elasticity  and  the  various  = 
other  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  fence.  You  can« 
easily  guess  which  fence  this  is  from  the  fact  that  when, 
the  wise  old  man  wants  bids  on  wire  fence  for  government, 
parks,  Indian  reservations,  etc.,  he  quietly  slips  in  this  little  = 
>  proviso— "PAGE  FENCE  OR  EQUAL."  The  only  "pull"  = 
Page  Fence  has  with  the  government  Is  its  tremendous = 
tensile  strength  of  80  TONS  TO  THE  SQUARE  INCH,  due  to  its  Page  Special  Process  high-carbon,  open-hearth  steel.  The  best 
Bessemer  steel  fence  wire  on  the  market  will  stand  only  half  that  terrific  strain.  With  the  single  exception  of  Page  Fence,  all  other 
wire  fences  on  the  market  are  made  of  common  Bessemer  steel.  Do  you  wonder  that  "Uncle  Sam"  is  one  of  our  steady  customers  I 


PAGE  FENCE 

"JUBILEE  YEAR" 


The  Famous  High-Carbon,  Open- 
Hearth  Steel  Wire  Fencing 

OR  QUARTER-CENTENNIAL  OF  PAGE  FENCE 

Send  loday  for  the  "Jubilee  Edition"  of  the  Great  Page  Fence  Catalog 


The  Coil— and  the  Recoil! 

The  horizontal  wires  are  colled  lengthwise  and 
are  so  elastic  that  when  stock  stampede  into  it,  or 
falling  trees  crash  it,  or  zero  weather  contracts  it, 
it  springs  back,  taut  and  rigid,  the  moment  it  is 
released.  It  is  self-adjusting,  over  hills,  in  hol- 
lows—anywhere. 

Heavy  Galvanizing 

Page  Fence  carries  more  pounds  of  galvanizing 


zinc  and  spelter  per  ton  of  steel  than  any  other 
fence.  Has  many  times  longer  life  than  ordinary 
wire  fence,  being  practically  indestructible. 

No  Welded  Wires!    No  Short  Strands! 

The  Stay  Wire  is  one  continuous  piece,  firmly 
6ecured  at  top  and  bottom,  and  is  wrapped  THREE 
TIMES  around  every  horizontal.  This  makes  it 
impossible  for  horizontal  wires  to  slide  up  and 
down.  No  short  wires  fused  by  electric  heat — 
where  every  weld  makes  a  weak  spot. 


The 'QUESTION  BOX" 

Everybody  Invited  to  Ask  Questions  CDCC 
About  Wire  Fences.    Prompt  Answers  rilfcfc 


Our  25  years  of  experience 
qualifies  us  to  give  the  most 
reliable  information  obtain- 
able anywhere.  Costs  you 
nothing  to  consult  our  fence 
experts. 


"Jubilee  Catalog"  Free 

A  book  that  every  Parmer,  Stock  Raiser,  Dairy- 
man and  Poultryman  should  read.  Send  for  it. 


Saves  Posts,  Nails  and  Staples 

Ordinary  wire  fencing  requires  double  the  num- 
ber of  posts,  nails  and  staples  needed  in  erecting 
Page  Fence. 

When  vou  add  to  this  big  savings  the  extra  years 
of  service,  and  satisfaction  that  Page  Fence 
gives,  you  will  see  why  this  is  really  the  cheapest 
fence  you  can  buy.  .  „  — 

Let  the  Government's  choice  be  yonrs!  Buy  Page 
Fence  and  you'll  get  your  money's  worth,  the  same 
as  "0ncle  Sam." 

Tells  how  Page  Fence  is  made 
— howwetest  the  liquid  steel- 
how  we  weave  life,  elasticity, 
service  into  every  inch  of  it. 
It's  interesting  — and  every 
word  rings  true. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY,  Box   65P,  ADRIAN.  MICHIGAN 
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INDIANA  PITLESS 

NO  PIT  TO  DIG 

HEAVY,  SOLID  STEEL  FKAHE  AND  JOISTS 

Place  a  reliable  scale  on  yonr  farm,  estab- 
lish a  market  at  home,  save  shrinkage,  get  j 
full  value  for  your  product  and  live  stock. 

The  man  who  owns  a  scale  gets  a  "square 
deal"  from  the  grain  and  stock  buyer. 


The    most    substantial  in  construction, 
I  containing  300  to  500  pounds  more  material, 
which  insures  correct  weights  under  aheavy  I 
load.   High  carbon  tool  steel  bearing's.  $6 
i  or  $7  will  represent  the  cost  to  erect  ready 
for  service,  being  shipped  complete  eicept- 
|  ing  the  planks  for  flooring. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  $40  TO  $50 

Every  scale  guaranteed  absolutely  U.  S, 
Standard  for  10  years.     For  catalog  and 
|  prices,  write  to 

INDIANA  PITLESS  SCALE  CO. 

New  Castle,  Ind.,  P.  O.  Box  146 
Kansas  City,  Ho.,   1714  W.  16th  St. 


^  Ask  Any  Owner 
What  He  Thinks 

about  the  "New  Huber"  Thresher.  He  will  tell 
you  that  it  will  thresh  out  a  thousand  bushels  of 
grain  quicker  than  any  other  threshing  r 
machine  made.  And  that  it  will  get  all  the  I 
bushels  there  are  in  a  crop.    Every  kernel  J 
that  you  raise  goes  into  your  bins — clean — , 
whole — top-price  grain.    It  has  great  ca-l 
pacit y  and  great  power.    It  is  economical  I 
in  grain  saving,  time  saving,  labor  saving.  I 
No  other  thresher  has  so  many  tried~out.\ 
exclusive  features.    Every  one  is  scientific! 
in  principle.    Every  one  is  important  in  J 
the  make-up  of  a  perfect  threshing  ma*  I 
chine.   Every  one  necessary  for  saving  all  1 
the  grain  and  delivering  the  straw  in  the  I 
■  best  of  condition.    There  is  a  big  differ- 1 
I  euce  in  threshers.  Some  are  slow  in  opera- 1 
1  tion.  The  *'New  Huber"  is  speedy.   Some  I 
^s* '  break  and  crush  the  kernels  of  grain.   The  I 
m      "New  Huber"  delivers  them  whole.    We  J 
want  to  send  you  the  "New  Huber"  Hlns-I 
trated  catalogue  which  explains  every  prac- 1 
t  ical  detail.     Just  drop  a  postal  card  giving  I 
your  name  and  address  and  the  book  will  go  j 
back  to  vou  bv  return  mail.  Send  for  it  today. 
It  is  FBEE. 


THE  HUBER  MFG. 
Dept.  I 


COMPANY 
Marlon,  Ohio  1 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  ana  make  yon  a  lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

 and  the  

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  teat,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Epokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A  Bet  of  oar  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  96,  Qulncy.  tils. 


68T0NS§£LHE' 


HAY 

LED 


IN  IO  HOURS 
the  COLUMBIA 
DID  IT 


Our  tree  cata- 
logue tells  how 
'tis  done. 

Get  one.  ~ 

COLUMBIA 
BALER 

II  Prr 
al«o.  Eapec-i 
ially   adapted b 
for   gasoline  | 
■power . 

l ASS  ARBOR  ' 

>Ut  I1INE  C  O. 
"  Aaa  Arbor.  Mifh. 


Rot  66 


e'luare  per  year. 

Roof-Fixi 


WELL 


DRILLING 
Machines 


Over  70  Hires  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
..hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.    Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF 

WELL  DRILLING 

mm  APUINCDY  1°  America.  We 
Iwl  MV*nilwCr\  I  have  been  mak- 
ing it  for  over  20  years.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
aee  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  15.  Send 
lor  It  now.    It  is  FREE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 
1P1Y  YOUR  ROOF 

5 p  C„..»-~  —We  will  guarantee  to  pat  any 
C  icr  OljUarc.  old  leaky,  worn-out,  rusty,  tin 
Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt,  gravel  or  shingle  roof  in  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  It  in  perfect  condition  for  6c  per 
square  per  year. 

The  P.rfeet  Roof  Pre*trr*r.  makes  old, 
'  worn-out  roofs  new.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded.  Our  fr*.  roofing 
I  bosk  tells  all  about  it.   Write  for  it  today. 

Toi  anderion  Manulicturlne  Co..  D«ot.    19        Elrrla.  Ohio 


Improvement  of  Grass  Land 

The  improvement  of  grass  land  is  an 
important  and  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
however  well  arable  land  may  be  attended 
to  in  the  way  of  manuring  and  cleaning 
and  good 'cultivation,  yet  the  grass  land 
is  far  too  often  left  to  take  care  of  itr 
self.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large  amount 
of  grass  land  in  some  of  the  best  grazing 
districts  which  requires  nothing  beyond 
what  the  cattle  feeding  upon  it  leave  be- 
hind ;  but  there  is  not  a  very'  large  area 
of  that  kind  of  land,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  grass  land  bears  evidence  of  the 
want  of  some  attention,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  relative  prices  of  grain 
and  stock,  it  is  surprising  that  so  much 
of  it  is  so  badly  neglected.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  needs  improving,  and  con- 
sidering that  dairying  and  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  all  kinds  of  stock  is  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture,  it 
must  pay  well  for  any  outlay  that  is 
made  upon  it.  We  not  only  see  large 
tracts  of  grass  bearing  evidence  of 
poverty  through  lack  of  manure,  but  also 
of  neglect  through  the  accumulation  of 
ant  banks,  thorns,  and  so  forth. 

Dairying  and  Grass  Lands 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  neglect 
is  not  seen  so  much  in  the  principal 
dairying  districts  of  the  country  as  ill 
those  districts  "where  mixed  farming  pre- 
vails and  -  where  it  is  very  evident  that 
all  the  manure,  care  and  attention  are 
bestowed  on  the  arable  land.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  because  some  grass 
land  does  not  happen  to  be  "feeding" 
land  that  it  is  not  worth  improving.  Even 
if  it  cannot  be  made  to  feed  big  bullocks, 
it  can  very  possibly  be  made  to  feed 
heifers  or  smaller  beasts,  and  in  any  event 
to  carry  a  far  greater  "head  of  stock. 

Different  kinds  of  land,  of  course,  re- 
quire different  treatment,  but  even  the 
best  of  land  requires  some  little  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  seeing  that  all  rough 
patches  are  cleared  up ;  and  should  there 
be  any  pieces  that  have  grown  coarse 
from  not  being  thoroughly  grazed,  they 
should  be  run  over  with  the  mower  or 
scythe  at  the  proper  time,  and  a  little 
mixture  of  superphosphate  and  kainite 
applied,  in  order  to  sweeten  and  bring 
up  the  better  herbage.  The  worst  kinds 
of  pasture,  however,  and  those  that  re- 
quire the  most  .improvement  are  those  on 
strong  wet  clays  and  on  peaty  and  light 
sandy  soils.  On  the  latter  it  is  always 
difficult  to  work  any  permanent  improve- 
ment, but  the  consumption  of  cotton  cake 
and  frequent  dressings  of  road  scrapings 
or  an}'  other  strong  soil,  such  as  may  be 
shoveled  up  out  of  the  rick  yard,  will  do 
more  good  than  artificial  manures,  which 
will  probably  produce  a  slight  improve- 
ment for  a  time,  but  will  only  last  a  short 
period,  dry  bents  being  almost  certain 
to  soon  reappear. 

Artificials  to  Use 

Peaty  land  will  almost  invariably  an- 
swer to  dressings  of  basic  slag,  bones  and 
superphosphate,  with  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda  or  soot.  The  writer  has  known 
land  of  a  peaty  nature,  to  attain  the  high- 
est state  of  fertility  by  ■  frequent  applica- 
tions of  slag  and  bones.  Clay  lands  must 
first  of  all  be  properly  drained,  and  when  > 
that  has  been  effected  they  can  generally 
be  brought  into  a  state  of  high  fertility, 
and  the  grass  or  clay  land  is  generally 
very  nutritive,  and  with  some  help  can 
often  be  made  to  feed  stock  without  much 
artificial  food.  A  good  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure  works  wonders  on  clay  land. 
Basic  slag  invariably  acts  most  satisfac- 
torily also,  and  a  top  dressing  of  five 
hundredweight  to  the  aGre,  repeated  in 
two  or  three  years'  time,  will  soon  be 
found  to  make  a  great  improvement. 

The  three  chief  substances  required  for 
the  improvement  of  grass  land  generally 
are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
and  a  top  dressing  combining  all  three 
is  best.  The  former  may  be  obtained  in 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia; 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  bones,  super- 
phosphate and  basic  slag,  and  the  potash 
in  the  form  of  kainite.  A  good  mixture, 
and  one  that  will  be  found  most  effectual, 
consists  of  three  hundredweight  of  super- 
phosphate, one  and  one  half  hundred- 
weight of  kainite  and  three  fourths 
hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
acre.  That  is  a  good  mixture,  either  for 
mowing  or  grazing.  It  is  of  little  use  treat- 
ing poor  grass  land  with  a  slight  dressing, 
and  then,  again,  letting  it  take  its  luck. 
To  work  any  permanent  improvement  it 
must  be  treated  every  two  or  three  years 
at  least. 

What  applies  to  the  improvement  of 
land  from  a  breeder's  or  grazier's  point 
of  view  applies  equally  to  dairying.  ar,d 


cows  will  always  milk  well  on  land  that 
will  supply  other  kinds  of  cattle  well. 
The  feeding  of  cotton  cake  also  works 
great  improvement  on  grass  land  of  any 
kind,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  so  fed  it 
should  be  seen  to  that  the  feeding 
troughs  are  moved  constantly  to  different 
parts  of  the  field,  so  as  to  get  an  even 
distribution  of  the  good  effects. 

When  a  man  causes  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
previously,  he  is  practically  enlarging  his 
farm,  as  he  certainly  increases  its  ca- 
pacity for  carrying  more  stock,  and  also 
improves  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity, of  his  produce.  Early  spring  is  the 
time  to  apply  top  dressings  to  grass  land- 
if  any  improvement  is  to  be  visible  next 
summer,  and  where  basic  slag  or  super- 
phosphate or  kainite  has  already  been 
applied,  heavy  rains  will  wash  them  well 
in,  and  the  land  will  get  a  good  start,  far 
better  than  that  which  is  left  later,  when 
possibly  dry  weather  may  set  in,  and 
prevent  the  action  of  the  manures  for  a 
twelvemonth.  W.  R.  Gilbert. 

Potash  as  a  Fertilizer 

/Generally  speaking,  soils  are  not  as 
likely  to  be  deficient  in  potash  as  in 
the  two  other  elements  furnished  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons for  this,  as  a  little  investigation  will 
show.  In  the  first  place,  most  soils  are 
better  supplied  with  potash  naturally 
than  they  are  with  phosphoric  acid.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  potash  in  the  soil  is 
not  available  and  is  not  liable  to  waste. 
It  gradually  becomes  available  by  the  dis- 
integration of  the  soil  and  is  taken  up  by 
vegetable  growth.  The  vegetation,  if  left 
to  itself,  decays  and  returns  to  the  soil 
the  plant  food  which  was  used  in  its 
growth. 

When  crops  are  grown  on  land  and 
the  grain  sold,  the  bulk  of  the  potash  is 
left  to  the  farm  in  the  straw  and  stubble, 
but  the  most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
sold  with  the  grain.  There  is  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  the  potash  sold 
from  the  farm  unless  hay  is  sold.  Then 
when  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  sold,  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  potash  is 
sold,  while  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
other  elements  of  fertility  goes  with  both 
the  grain  and  animal  products. 

According  to  Warington's  "Chemistry 
of  the  Farm,"  one  thousand  pounds  of 
the  following  animals  contain  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Fat  ox . . . 
Fat  sheep 
Fat   pig.  . 


POTASH  LBS. 


PHOSPHORIC 
ACID  LBS. 


1.84 
1.59 
1.48 


16.52 
11.29 
6.92 


The  only  animal  product  that  is  sold 
from  the  farm  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  "potash  is  wool.  Unwashed 
wool  contains  four  per  cent  of  potash. 
This  would  be  forty  pounds  of  potash 
sold  in  one  thousand  pounds  of  wool. 

Potash  is  not  so  easily  wasted  as  ni- 
trogen, yet  it  is  not  as  firmly  fixed  in  the 
soil  as  phosphoric  acid.  If  there  is  plenty 
of  potash  in  an  unavailable  form  in  the 
soil,  an  application  of  acid  phosphjite  not 
only  furnishes  phosphoric  acid,  but  it  also 
helps  to  make  the  potash  available. 

There  is  about  forty  per  cent  of  gypsum 
in  the  acid  phosphate  resulting  from  its 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  gyp- 
sum is  valuable  for  its  effect  upon  the 
potash  in  the  soil,  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  that  acid  phosphate  alone 
often  gives  as  good  results  as  an  applica- 
tion of  both  potash  and  acid  phosphate. 
If  there  is  an  actual  deficiency  of  potash 
in  the  soil,  a  fertilizer  containing  potash 
will  give  good  results,  but  actual  tests 
are  necessary  to  determine  whether 
potash  is  needed.  It  does  not  require 
much  extra  time  to  mark  off  plots  in  a 
field  to  determine  whether  the  potash  or 
the  phosphoric  acid  gives  the  increase  of 
crop  or  whether  both  are  needed.  If  only 
one  is  needed  to  grow  good  crops,  it 
will  considerably  lessen  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizer, since  manufacturers  make  pretty 
heavy  charges  for  mixing  goods,  and  if 
a  test  shows  that  only  phosphoric  acid  is 
needed,  the  farmer  may  save  both  the 
cost  of  the  potash  and  the  cost  of  mixing. 

A.  J.  Lecg. 

We  hope  that  every  Farm  and  Fire- 
side family  will  be  represented  in  the 
splendid  Pony  Contest  we  are  now  con- 
ducting. It  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
you  will  ever  have  of  getting  a  fine 
Shetland  pony  with  cart  and  harness 
complete,  a  beautiful  piano  or  some  other 
prize  without  cost.  Farm  and  Fireside's 
guarantee  of  fairness  and  reliability 
stands  behind  the  entire  contest. 


The  heaviest,  strongest, 
best  galvanized  fence 
made.  A  more  substan- 
tial, stock  •  resisting;, 
time-defying  fence  was 
never  stapled  to  posts. 
Free  samples  with  cata- 
log showing  150  styles 
at  prices  from  15c  per  rod 
up  and  full  particulars 
— free  on  request. 
WE  PA  Y  FREIGHT 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  of  out 
all  No.  9  wire  fence.  Yon  can  teat 
it  any  way  you  libe.Filo  it  and  see 
how  thick  the  galvanizing.  Ths 
"BBOWN"will  commend  itself  to 
yon.  It  is  the  best.  Free  Catalog. 

The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept  21  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Union  LocK  Poultry 

Fence 


BARB1WIRE 


Square  close  mesh. 
Highest  quality,  su- 
perior lock,  easily 
erected,  strong,  low 
priced. 

Write  for  new  catalog 
describing  the  Union 
Line  of  Field,  Hog.  Poul- 
try and  Lawn  Fences. 

Union  Fence  Co. 

De  Kalb,  ill. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


J3_a_ 


KEEPS  FZNCE  POSTS 
FROM  ROTTING 


1 


^..Yellow  locust  and  red  cedar  posts 
*>3J*are  now  too  scarce  for  fencing. 
Pine,  chestnut,  willow — any  bind  of 
p^at— wood  will  last  twice  as  long  if  treated 

With  EEGISIEBED  | 

AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

Guaranteed  to  pre*er»6  all  wood  tn  or  above  ground. 
One  gallon  covers  300  sq.  ft.   Freight  prepaid. 
CirboHijum  Woid  fT<»enFlngCo.tD>ii96jiirwaukea,Wli. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-lDch  Hog  Fe  rice;  16e  for 
26-Ineh;  19c  for  Sl-lncb;  22  l-2e 
(or  34-lnch;  tit  for  a  47-lncta 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  8  <e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sole!  on  3  0  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Bex  272,       MUNCIE,  IND. 


Write  us  for  Booklet  show  ins;  Hundreds  of  Design, 

At  all  prices.  Include  iron  reservoir  vases,  settees,  foun- 
tains, tree  guards,  stable  fittings,  etc.    Iron  fence  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  your  home — is  cheaper  than 
wood  and  permanent.  No  repairs.  Agents  wanted. 
Th^Stewaet  Iron  \^p&ks  Co.     Cincinnati.  O. 


Th,  Largirl  Maktri  if  Iron 
Ftnct  in  the  World. 


IP 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  FENCE.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers'  prices.  No 
scents.  Our  catalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.,  971  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FENCE  %Z2Zm' 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  SO  Winchester.  Indiana. 


48  IN. 


FENCE 
a  rod 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  overTiills 
and  hollows.  FREE  Catalog- 
fences,  tools.  Buy  from  factory 
at  wholesale  prices.  Write  to- 
day to  Box  86. 

MASON  FENCE  CO..  LEESBURC,  0. 


FENCE  at  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won't  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co.. 
Department  D  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

2o  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL, 
Handsome  —  cheaper  than 
wood— morv  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  until 
vou  get  our  free  catalogue, 
feokomo  Fence  Machine  Co., 
4*  7  North  Ht,,  Kokona  Ind. 


Make  Your  Own  Fence 

$1ft  For  a  Machine 

V*"        lolled  wlr*  ftt  wholsaslr 

Farm  and  Yard  Gales 

Write  for  free  booklet. 
Carter  Wire  Kenee  Machine  Co.. 
Box  '-'J,    Ml.  Sterling,  Ohio. 


*r 


:  CI . 
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WARD  FENCE 

Old  fashioned  galvanized.  Elas- 
tic spring  steel.  Bold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
prices.  Write  for  particular*. 

Ward  Fanes  Co.,  Box  532  Decatur.  Ind. 


AGENTS 

JOTOOIS 

otTsr.      II.  THOaAS 


MONEY 


ARC 

COINING 

Selling   this  Combination  Tool 
WASHINGTON  HATCHET 
Sells  st  fight  to  farmers,  house- 
kec'-ers.  store). export,  etc.  Wecan 
■how  you  how  to  make  from  &  ■  to 
310  a  day    Experience  unnecei. 
tsry.  Writ*  today  for  our  agents' 
H..  CO.  104BaratT  Block.  Daytos,  O. 


WE  SELL 


WE  BUY 


GUNS  AND  TRAPS  |   FURS  AND  HIDES 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  27.  NORTHWESTERS 
1111)1-:  AND  H  K  COMPANY,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


A t  farmer  in  western  Illinois  writes 
that  he  has  rented  a  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  land,  fifty  of  which 
is  black  sand  that  will  produce  nothing 
but  melons  and  a  small  yield  of  rye.  He 
wants  to  know  how  to  make  it  produc- 
tive. A  full  explanation  of  this  matter 
would  require  two  or  three  columns  of 
space  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  best 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  write  Prof.  E. 
Davenport,  Urbana,  Illinois,  a  description 
of  this  soil,  and  he  will  mail  experiment 
station  bulletins  covering  the  matter 
fully.  There  is  considerable  soil  of  the 
character  stated  in  Illinois,  and  the  ex- 
periment station  has  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  it  and  can  direct  the  owners 
or  renters  just  how  to  proceed  to  make 
such  soil  productive. 

Plant  Trees  for  Windbreaks 

A  Minnesota  farmer  writes  that  he  has 
"  been  reading  my  articles  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  urging  farmers  to  plant  trees 
for  windbreaks,  posts,  etc.,  and  he  says 
he  lives  on  a  wide,  open  prairie  and 
catches  the  full  force  of  every  wind  that 
blows.  But  he  had  read  in  some  other 
paper  that  trees  take  up  too  much  valu- 
able land,  and  the  farmer  who  plants 
them  for  the  purposes  I  mentioned  would 
be  sorry  for  it.  That  good  plow  soil 
is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  that  man- 
ner. Then  two  or  three  other  farmers 
had  told  him  that  he  could  not  make 
trees  live  or  do  any  good  in  his  locality. 
But  .he  has  three  cottonwood  and  two 
soffaesiaples  near  his  barn  that  are  fully 
thirty  feet  high.  He  asks  if  he  should 
plant. 

I  have  seen  some  splendid  soft  maple, 
box  elder  and  Russian  mulberry  groves 
in  just  such  locations  as  his  in  Minnesota. 
Also  fine  groves  of  cottonwood.  I  would 
advise  him  to  plant  any  or  all  of  these 
varieties,  and  plant  liberally,  the  coming 
spring.  Prepare  the  land  as  for  corn, 
set  the  trees  four  feet  apart  in  rows  six 
feet  apart  and  cultivate  same  as  corn. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  box  elder  was 
the  best  grower  in  bleak  locations,  so  I 
would  set  theiti  on  the  most,  exposed  side 
of  the  plantation.  Don't  plant  one  or 
two  rows  alone,  but  twenty  to  forty. 
Make  a  good  and  effective  belt  on  the 
north,  west  and  southwest  of  the  build- 
ings and  yards. 

I  gave  a  man  who  lived  on  a  wide, 
open  prairie  in  Iowa  this  same  advice 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  he  decided  to  cover 
five  acres  in  all.  Last  year  he  wrote  me 
that  he  would  not  take  five  thousand 
dollars  for  his  grove.  He  said  he  is 
getting  well  along  in  years  now  and  can- 
not stand  the  cold  so  well  as  formerly, 
but  no  matter  how  hard  the  wintry  blasts 
came  now,  it  was  always  comparatively 
calm  about  his  yards  and  buildings,  and 
the  snow  lay  just  where  it  fell,  instead  of 
being  swept  into  great  drifts,  and  through 
every  crack  and  crevice  in  the  buildings 
and  sheds,  and  he  could  get  about  and 
do  his  feeding  in  comfort.  He  said  that 
his  example  led  many  others  to  plant 
trees  vabout  their  homes  for  shade  or 
windbreaks,  though  hone  planted  so  many 
as  he  did.  But  many  are  now  wishing 
they  had.  My  own  experience,  as  well 
as  that  of  many  others,  shows  plainly 
that  no  man  who  ever  planted  a  good 
windbreak  or  grove  has  ever  regretted  it. 

An  Ex-Teacher's  Wood  Lot 

I'fcave  word  from  an  ex-teacher,  who 
tells  me  he  first  wrote  from  West'  Vir- 
ginia in  1884  about  planting  shelter  belts, 
and  was  so  impressed  with  the  advice  I 
gave  him  that  he  went  direct  to  a  farm 
he  had  bought  in  Iowa  and  made  ar- 
rangements with  his  tenant  to  plant 
twelve  thousand  trees  within  the  follow- 
ing years.  He  says  now  that  it  was  the 
best  thing  he  ever  did.  When  he  quit 
teaching  and  went  to  live  on  the  farm, 
twenty-two  years  later,  he  discovered 
that  the  farm  was  noted  far  and  near 
for  the  beautiful  grove,  and  that  a  great 
Sunday-school  picnic  was  held  in  it  every 
year,  besides  many  society,  fraternal 
order  and  other  smaller  ones.  As  he 
knew  very  little  about  practical  farming, 
he  offered  the  farm  for  sale  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Nearly  fifty  men  bid  on  it, 
and  the  price  received  was  fully  forty 
dollars  an  acre  above  the  "going  price" 
of  farm  land  in  that  locality.  Everybody 
seemed  to  want  that  grove. 

For  over  thirty  years  I  have  been  ad- 
vising and  urging  farmers -to  plant  groves 
and  shelter  belts,  and  hundreds  have  done 
so,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  one  who 
ever  regretted  following  my  advice. 
Within  the  past  six  years  the  government 
has  issued  several  bulletins  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  giving  instruc- 
tions in  the  matter  of  planting,  and 
varieties  of  trees  adapted  to  different  sec- 


tions. These  bulletins  can  be  had  by 
application  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  the  instruc- 
tions in  them  can  be  followed  with 
fairly  good  results,  though  the  advice 
generally  is  to  plant  the  trees  much 
farther  apart  than  I  would.  I  strongly 
favor  close  planting,  with  liberal  thin- 
ning as  needed.  And  all  who  do  this  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

A  farmer  in  Indiana  writes  me  that  he 
has  two  good  boys,  one  sixteen  and  the 
other  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  they  have  been  his 
"right-hand  men,"  but  he  thinks,  from 
the  bits  of  conversation  between  them 
that  he  overhears,  that  they  are  planning 
to  leave  the  farm  soon  and  seek  their 
fortunes  elsewhere.  He  asks  what  he 
shall  do  to  keep  them.  Evidently  the 
boys  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  he  is 
treating  them.  I  judge  from  his  letter 
that  he  is  "putting  them  through  the 
mill." 

Now,  boys  will  stand  a  good  deal — that 
is,  boys  who  have  been  properly  trained 
— but  if  the>-  are  plainly  and  cOnstantly 
imposed  upon  they  will  rebel  sooner  or 
later.  Thousands  of  boys  have  been 
driven  from  the  farm  by  unfair  treat- 
ment. Very  few  farmers  seem  to  re- 
member that  boys  are  growing  and 
require  different  treatment  from  men  that 
are  grown.  They  cannot  stand  the  four- 
o'clock-to-nine-o'clock  grind  that  many 
farmers  seem  to  think  is  the  right  sort 
of  caper  on  the  farm.  They  require  a 
whole  lot  more  sleep  than  grown  men, 
and  if  they  don't  get  it  they  do  not  de- 
velop right.  They  also  need  some  time 
to  just  do  nothing  but  look  about,  and 
potter  over  things  they  are  investigating. 
If  they  are  constantly  pushed  to  the  limit 
they  either  fly  the  track  or  go  down  and 
out. 

Give  the  Boys  a  Square  Deal 

Give  the  boys  a  chance  to  grow.  They 
can  do  a  whole  lot  of  work  without  be- 
ing hurt  in  the  least,  provided  they  have 
all  the  sleep  they  need  as  growing  an- 
imals. Then  give  the  boys  a  square  deal ; 
don't  take  all  and  give  nothing  back. 
Make  them  partners.  I  believe  it  is  a 
better  plan  than  to  pay  them  wages.  At 
the  close  of  the  .year  give  them  a  fair 
share  of  the  net  receipts.  They  have 
done  the  work  of  hired  men,  much  better 
than  most  hired  men  would  do  it,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  the  pay  of  hired  men, 
less  the  amount  paid  for  clothes,  etc. 
Don't  pay  them  wages,  but  give  them  a 
portion  of  what  the  farm  has  yielded. 
You  are  all  working  the  farm  together. 
If  the  season  proves  good,  the  farm 
should  yield  a  good  income,  and  the  boys 
should  have  a  fair  slice  of  it.  If  the 
season  is  poor  and  yields  light,  they 
know  it  as  well  as  you,  and  they  will  ex- 
pect less.  Be  fair,  and  treat  them  as  you 
would  like  to  be  treated,  and  they  will 
respect  you  all  the  more,  and  all  ideas  of 
seeking  their  fortune  elsewhere  will  van- 
ish. When  boys  are  sure  they  are  going 
to  have  a  portion  of  the  crop  they  are 
intensely  interested  in  that  - crop,  and  will 
do  all  they  can  to  increase  the  yield.  If 
they  are  to  have  no  share  of  it,  naturally 
they  have  very  little  interest  in  it.  Give 
the  lads  a  square  deal  and  you  will  not 
lose  them.  Fred  Grundy. 

Notes  on  the  Farm  Wood  Lot 

IN  thinning  the  wood  lot  it  is  best  to 
*  leave  no  large  openings,  for  the  sun- 
light streams  through  them,  drying  the 
soil  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  grass, 
which  should  never  be  suffered  to  replace 
the  spongy  humus  that  forms  the  natural 
top  layer  of  soil  in  a  healthy  forest.  A 
crown  canopy,  formed  by  the  leaves  and 
branches,  should  always  shade  the  forest 
floor.  Too  much  light  encourages  the 
formation  of  branching,  short-stemmed 
trees. 

The  young  growth  should  be  spared  as 
much  as  possible  in  felling  and  hauling 
the  logs,  as  reproduction  must  not  be 
forgotten.  If  the  seedlings  are  given  a 
chance  they  will  grow  into  saplings  and 
poles.  Saplings  and  poles  are  already 
valuable,  and  a  little  later  are  themselves 
grown  trees.  All  cutting  should  not  be 
done  in  one  spot  just  because  it  is  a 
trifle  more  convenient  to  do  so.  By  tak- 
ing one  tree  here  and  another  there, 
where  it  can  best  be  spared  or  is  actually 
better  down,  just  as  much  wood  will  be 
secured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  future 
supply  will  be  drawn  upon  as  lightly  as 
possible.  Wm.  H.  Underwood. 

The  most  extraordinary  flower  offers 
ever  made  by  Farm  and  Fireside  or  any 
other  publication  are  on  page  38  of  this 
number. 
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'  I  ''HERE  was  a  time  when  everybody 
bought  roofings  that  required  paint- 
ing. It  was  the  regular  thing  to  do.  In 
fact  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  for  all 
roofings  were  "smooth  surfaced"  and  re- 
quired painting  regularly  to  keep  them  from 
deteriorating. 

Now  there  is'^  Amatite,  an  improve- 
ment over  painted  roofings,  having  a  real 
mineral  surface  imbedded  in  pitch — 
making  a  kind  of  flexible  concrete. 

This  mineral  surface  needs  no 

painting.  The  waterproofing  material, 
Coal  Tar  Pitch,  is  the  greatest  enemy  to 
water  known.  It  is  the  base  of  many 
waterproof  paints.  Only  in  a  paint  the 
pitch  is  diluted  and  made  into  a  thin  film, 
whereas  the  Amatite  waterproofing  is  solid 
pure  Pitch — two  layers  of  it.  It  would 
take  something  like  a  dozen  coats  of  pitch 
paint  to  equal  in  thickness  that  upper  sheet 
of  pitch  in  which  the  Amatite  mineral  sur- 
face is  buried.  And  under  that  heavy  sheet 
of  pitch  is  a  layer  of  wool  felt  and  under 
that  another  sheet  of  pitch,  just  as  thick  as 
the  outer  one.     And  below  them  all  is  an- 


THIS  IS 
THE  ffiOOFING 
THAT  NEEDS 
NO  PAINTING" 


other  layer  of  strong  felt.  That  makes  two 
roofs  in  one. 

If  the  storms  wore  away  the  mineral 
surface  and  dug  through  the  pitch  and  de- 
stroyed the  felt,  they  would  still  be  only 
halfway  through.  And  if  the  weather  then 
removed  the  next  sheet  of  pitch,  you  would 
still  have  left  a  final  layer  of  felt — nothing 
more  or  less  thaii  an  ordinary  smooth  sur- 
faced roofing  which  could  keep  off"  the  rain 
very  nicely  if  painted 
every  year  or  two 

But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  weather  never 
gets  past  that  mineral 
surface  securely  gripped 
in  its  matrix  of  pitch. 

The  mineral  sur- 
face is  there  to  stay. 

No  painting — no  bother 
- — no  further  expenses 
after  the  roof  is  once 
laid. 

We  should  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  free  sample 
of  Amatite,  and  yog 
can  see  for  yourself  how 
much  better  it  is  than  the 
smooth  surfaced  kinds. 

Address  our  nearest 
office. 


mm 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston        St.  Louis        Cleveland  Pittsburg 
Cincinnati       Kansas  City       Minneapolis       New  Orleans       London,  Eng. 


$^24  faints  this  House 

p  "Tower"  Paint 

Best  Paint  in  the  World  ^.^Y3r^*g 

colors.  Then  you  will  not  need  to  paint  again  for  about 
8  years.  That  is  53  cents  a  year  for  improving  the  looks  and  value  of  your  property.  This  low  priced 
and  long  lasting  paint  is  only  procurable  of  us.  It  is  the  highest  grade  paint  in  the  world.  We 
have  other  paint  much  cheaper  than  this  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other  house  can  sell,  as  low.  in 
fact,  as  $2-50  for  a  house  like  this.  But  it  will  not  look  as  good  nor  last  as  long  as  our  reliable  "Tower" 
paint  at  $4.24.  though  fully  as  good  as  other  firms  sell  for  their  best  paint  at  a  much  higher  price. 

What  Size  Building  Are  You  Going  to  Paint? 


Before  yon  buy  get  our  big  1909 
Paint  Book  and  Color  Card 

It  tells  you  how  to  estimate  cost  of  paint  for  any 
building,  how  to  combine  colors,  how  to  save 
money  and  do  the  job  right — in  fact  what  you 
ought  to  know  about  buying  and  using  paint. 
Color  Card  shows  about  125  actual  samples  of 
our  paint. 


Branch  House 
19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Let  us  tell  you  in  dollars  and  cents  our  low  price 
for  paint  enough  for  body  and  trim  two  coats, 
to  do  the  job  in  a  perfect  manner  and  at  least 
cost.   We  make  no  charge  for  this  information. 

Get  Our  Paint  Book  Now.  Figure  out  the 
cost,  best  colors,  etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free. 
Just  write  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  say: 
"Send  me  your  new  House  and  Barn  Paint  Book 
and  Color  Card."  or  cut  out  this  ad.,  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  to  us. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison 
"  Washington  Sts. 
CHICAGO  7S 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  - 


n  for  the  Greatest  Value  Ever 
Offered— The  Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block  for  Farm  Use,  70c 


70 


Here  is  an  article  that  will  pay 
for  itself  three  times  over,  even 
though  you  found  use  for  it  only 
3  days  in  the  365. 

But  you'll  use  it  many  times. 
With  it  you  can  lift  and  move 
hundreds  of  pounds  yourself  with- 
outhelp.  Oursmallest  (6001bs. 
capacity)  costs  but  70c.  Our 
largest  (5.000  lbs.  capacity) 
sells  for  $4.25. 
It  is  the  one  Rope  Tackle 


Block  that  does  a  chain  block's  work— the  one 
that  has  no  teeth  wedges  and  eccentrics  to  bite, 
tear  and  wear  rope.  Yet  it  locks  unfailingly 
and  holds  rigidly  on  greasy  and  wet  rope. 
Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Think  how  convenient  in  changing  wagon 
boxes,  moving  sick  or  injured  animals,  moving 
stones,  stretching  wire  fence,  loading  crops, 
etc.  Saves  four  men's  work  and  their  pay. 
You  need  one.  Learn  its  uses  and  enormous 
advantages  oyer  all  other  blocks— rope  and 
chain.  Get  prices,  capacities  and  full  descrip- 
tion. Just  a  postal— now — while  you  think  of  it. 
BURR  MFG.  CO.,  146  viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 
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a  MOTOR  CAR 

FOR  THE  FARM 


f/fW/^F'       ^  ou  would  not  think  of 

Si^r      using  a  silver  milk-can  for 
ur  product  to  mar- 
ine same  principle  you 
think  of  using  pneumatic 
tired,  low-wheeled  cars  on  the  farm  and 
on  country  roads.    Nor  would  you  think  of 
buying  milk-cans  made  of  cardboard.  On 
the  same  principle  you  should  avoid  car- 
riage motor  cars  so  crudely  and  cheaply 
constructed  that  they  will   not  last  long 
enough  to  give  you  your  money  back  in  ser- 
vice— and  can  never  be  depended  upon. 

The  Reliable  Dayton  will  be  found 
throughout  America  in  country  use,  giving 
steady  service  day  in  and  day  out;  service 
which  equals  the  horse  for  efficiency  and 
adds  to  it  the  tireless  capacity  for  travel 
of  a  dozen  horses.  Motor  cars  first  came 
into  city  use  because  the  first  motors  were 
built  for  city  streets.  Vet  farmers  have 
more  use  for  a  self-propelled  vehicle  than 
any  other  one  class  of  people,  because  it  is 
there  the  motor  car  can  be  made  most 
serviceable.  But,  a  motor  car  for  the  farm 
must  be  constructed  for  harder  work  than 
the  city  car  and  it  must  be  economical  to 
maintain  in  order  to  be  profitable.  The 
Reliable  Dayton  is  the  product  of  brains, 
skill  and  experience  combined,  with  the 
foremost  motor  carriage  design,  materials 
and  workmanship.  It  has  made  good  in 
steady,  economical  and  efficient  service.  It 
is  cheapest  in  the  end  because  built  right 
in  the  beginning. 


Runabout 
Surrey  - 


-  $800 

-  $925 


If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  motor  car 
our  catalog  is  worth  money  to  you.  It 
tells  about  the  Reliable  Dayton  and  a 
great  deal  about  motor  cars  in  general. 
It  is  free.    Write  to-day. 

RELIABLE  DAYTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
Dept.  B-4  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


*22Caliber 
{Repeating 
1  Wle 

The  safety,  comfort  and  conveni- 
|  ence  of  the  ffiaz&i  solid  top,  closed- 
in  breech  and  side  ejection  features 
are  combined  with  the  quick,  easy 
manipulation  of  the  popular  sliding 
fore-end  or  "pump"  action  in  the  new 
Model  20  S72ar&m  rifle. 

In  rapid  firing— the  real  test  of  a  re- 
peater—the fflar/tsi  solid  top  i*  always  a 
protection  and  prevents  smoke  and  eases 
blowing  back ;  the  ejected  shell  is  never 
thrown  into  your  face  or  eyes,  and  never 
Interferes  with  the  aim  ;  the  fat  forearm  fits 
your  hand  and  helps  quick  operation. 

It  handles  the  shor*,  Ions  and  long-rifle 
cartridge!  without  change  in  adjustment, 
and  the  deep  Ballard  rifling  guarantees  tha 
accuracy,  making  it  the  finest  little  rifle  In 
the  world  for  target  shooting  and  for  all 
small  game  up  to  150  or  200  yards. 


For  full  description  of 
all  2/lar£in  Repeaters, 
just  get  our  136-page 
catalog.  Mailed  free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 


77ie 77?ar/i/2  firearms  Co., 


Ml  Willow  Street 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


"The  ^Universal" 
^Cultivator 


S 


\y  Ride— 
^  or  Walk 

The  Latest  Avery 

Ha  such  Special  Features  as  Ad|utlsble  Arch, 
Balance  Levsrs,  Accurate  Depth  Regulators  with 
Cushion  Springs. 

All  this  fn  addition  to  the  features  which  years  ago  made 
Avery  Cultivators  famous,  including 

Double-Acting  Lilting  Springs.  Red  Fonder., 
Speclsl  Shsps  Shovels,  Cts.  Every  Avery  has  the 
reputation  o!  "Going  In,"  Easy  Handling  and  Long 
Service.  It  pays  to  know  Avery  Cultivators.  Free  catalog 
tells  all.   Write  lor  it. 

AVEWV  CO.    Makers ol Corn  Growing. 
532  lows  Street  Steam  Plowing  and 

PEORIA,    ILLINOIS        Threshing  Machinery 


Kinds  of  Fertilizers 

Fertilization  is  as  essential  to  the  soil 
as  feed  to  the  animal.  Nature  must 
be  restored.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  fertilizers  offered  to  farmers.  Some  of 
these  fertilizers  are  the  by-products  of 
some  industry  and  are  frequently  so 
bulky  they  cannot  be  shipped  long  dis- 
tances. Among  these  fertilizers  are  a 
number  of  organic  manures  which  are 
capable  of  yielding  nitrogen.  In  most 
cases  their  purely  manurial  value  is  of 
less  importance  than  their  mechanical 
action  on  the  soil ;  frequently  the  plant 
food  they  supply  could  more  cheaply  be 
obtained  by  the  purchase  of  the  more 
familiar  mineral  fertilizers. 

Their  mechanical  effect  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  soil  often  gives  them 
a  far  greater  value  than  an  analysis  can 
show,  particularly  for  use  on  light  soils. 
Mere  richness  in  plant  food  is  not  every- 
thing; the  soil  needs  to  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  organic  matter  (humus)  if  it 
is  to  be  really  workable  and  thoroughly 
fertile.  By  the  addition  of  bulky  organic 
manures  light  soils  are  rendered  more 
retentive  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  and 
stiff  soils  are  made  more  open. 

When  barn-yard  manure  is  plentiful 
there  is  little'need  to  trouble  about  other 
organic  manures,  but  where  a  substitute 
has  to  be  found,  these  manures  may 
sometimes  fill  the  place,  particularly  if 
their  deficiencies  are  rectified  by  the  use 
of  mineral  fertilizers  at  the  same  time. 
The  chief  drawback  is  usually  the  ques- 
tion of  price.  There  may  be  a  tendency 
to  charge  too  much,  and  to  value  the  con- 
stituents too  highly  with  the  quality  not 
always  uniform.  An  analysis  is,  of 
course,  very  desirable  before  buying  large 
quantities,  but  this  cannot  always  be  so 
readily  obtained,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  representative  sample. 
Still,  the  mechanical  condition  counts  for 
a  good  deal,  and  the  shrewd  purchaser 
should  not  go  very  far  astray  if  he  pays 
attention  to  this.  Some  of  what  may  be 
termed  miscellaneous  organic  manures 
are  dried  blood,  feathers,  hair,  horn, 
shoddy,  etc.,  fish  manures,  poultry  ma- 
nure, sewage  manures,  etc. 

Speaking  of  poultry  manure,  this  fer- 
tilizer is  not  generally  valued  highly 
enough  upon  the  farm.  If  well  stored  it 
is  very  valuable  farm  manure,  little  in- 
ferior to  a  good  guano.  It  is  strongest  in 
nitrogen,  though  it  contains  some  phos- 
phates and  a  little  potash.  Samples  vary 
very  much,  according  to  whether  they 
contain  much  litter  and  whether  they 
have  been  well  saved.  The  best  poultry 
manure  consists  practically  of  droppings 
alone  in  a  fairly  dry  state,  but  too  often 
the  droppings  are  raked  up  with  a  lot  of 
litter  and  left  in  a  heap  in  the  open.  Such 
treatment  results  in  the  loss  of  much  ni- 
trogen in  the  form  of  ammonia.  The  best 
method  is  to  dry  the  droppings  by  spread- 
ing them  out  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  shed 
before  placing  them  in  barrels  or-  bags ; 
but  as  this  cannot  always  be  done,  the 
next  best  plan  is  to  heap  them  up  in  a  dry 
shed  or  put  them  straight  into  barrels. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  mix  with  soil 
when  the  droppings  are  fresh. — H.  B. 
Swain  in  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Meals  for  Dairy  Cows 

/^vil  meal  is  one  of  the  most  healthful 
\f  feeds  that  can  be  used  in  a  ration  for 
dairy  cows.  There,  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  form  is  the  most'  de- 

|  sirable  for  feeding,  the  ground  or  the  nut. 
When  finely  ground  it  is  likely  to  settle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  feed  pile,  which  does 
not  follow  in  the  case  of  the  nut  form. 
In  short,  oil  meal  possesses  these  three 
advantages :  It  keeps  the  digestive  sys- 
tem in  tone ;  gives  palatability  to  the  ra- 
tion, causing  large  quantities  of  feed  to 
be  consumed ;  and  is  one  of  the  main 
feeds  for  increasing  the  protein  content 
of  ordinary  farm  rations.  From  two  to 
three  pounds  a  day  for  dairy  cows  from 
date  of  calving  to  the  middle  period  of 
lactation  is  a  common  amount,  and  when 
this  is  reduced  gradually  with  the  falling 
away  of  milk,  nothing  but  the  best  of  re- 
sults can  follow  to  the  cow  and  the  char- 
acter of  her  product,  either  milk,  butter 
or  offspring. 

The  use  of  corn-and-cob  meal  for  feed- 
ing dairy  cows  is  growing  more  popular 

j  each  year.  It  has  been  maintained  by 
some  that  the  cob  of  the  corn  when 
ground  supplied  only  so  much  worthless, 
indigestible  matter  and  was  of  no  advan- 
tage in  the  ration.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  such  meal  has 
a  distinct  feeding  value,  besides  giving 
desirable  bulk  to  the  ration,  and  in  that 
way  partly  supplanting  bran.    Corn  meal 


or  ground  corn  in  itself  is  heavy,  and 
grinding  it  with  the  cob  lightens  it  in  a 
satisfactory  fashion  for  most  dairymen. 

Corn-and-cob  meal  and  wheat  bran  are 
quite  the  opposite  in  character  of  nutri- 
ents. The  former  is  high  in  carbohy- 
drates, having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about 
1:15,  while  wheat  bran  is  one  of  the 
highest  protein  carriers  _  available  for 
a  dairy  ration,  having  for  every  one 
part  of  protein  less  than  four  of  carbo- 
hydrates. It  is,  therefore,  not  possible  to 
say  whether  one  is  as  good  or  better  than 
the  other;  each  has  its  place  in  the  ration 
— the  one  is  by  far  the  best  to  furnish 
protein  and  the  other  by  far  the  best  to 
furnish  carbohydrate  matter.  Thus  they 
combine  well  in  giving  balance  to  a  ration. 
— The  Homestead. 

Barley  as  a  Nurse  Crop  for 
Alfalfa 

We  have  tried  both  oats  and  barley  as 
a  nurse  crop,  and  have  sometimes 
succeeded  with  oats,  but  more  frequently 
failed.  The  oats  stool  out  more  vigor- 
ously than  the  barley  does,  shade  the 
young  plants  too  much,  and  are  much 
more  inclined  to  lodge.  Furthermore,  we 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  farmers 
to  do  as  we  tell  them,  seed  the  oats  very 
light  and  cut  them  for  hay,  both  of  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  if  you  hope  to 
succeed  with  the  alfalfa.  Occasionally 
they  succeed  even  where  they  sow  the 
oats  thick  and  cut  them  for  grain ;  but 
more  frequently  they  fail. 

Beardless  barley  seems  to  make  an 
ideal  nurse  crop.  It  makes  very  little 
shade,  grows  only  about  the  same  height 
as  the  oats,  and  matures  its  grain  about 
the  middle  of  July,  some  times  earlier. 

Ordinarily,  even  with  this  grain,  we 
cut  the  crop  for  hay  when  the  barley  is  in 
the  dough  stage.  We  find  that  this  feed 
compares  very  favorably  with  any  forage 
that  we  grow,  even  with  the  alfalfa  itself. 
We  feed  it  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  they 
relish  it  and  do  very  well  on  it.  It  is 
not  a  balanced  ration,  and  clover  or  alfal- 
fa must  be  fed  in  connection  with  it. 

We  sow  from  one  to  one  and  one  half 
bushels  of  the  "barley  to  the  acre  at  oat- 
seeding  time,  and  sow  at  the  same  time 
twenty  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed.  Prrpara- 
tion  of  the  soil  must  be  thorough  for  the 
alfalfa.  We  find  that  in  this  state  (Ohio) 
alfalfa  sown  with  the  beardless  spring 
barley  gets  a  splendid  start  the  first  year 
and  goes  through  the  first  winter  in  good 
shape ;  whereas,  later  seedings  may  strike 
such  dry  weather  that  either  the  alfalfa 
will  make  a  very  small  growth  before 
winter,  or  in  some  cases,  as  last  year,  it 
will  be  so  dry  that  it  will  not  even  ger- 
minate the  first  year. — Chas.  B.  Wing  in 
The  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 

Pruning  the  Cherry  in  Trans- 
planting 

A  correspondent  writes  that  a  number 
•*»  of  cherry  trees  which  he  planted  in 
spring,  and  which  he  pruned  according  to 
directions,  all  died  ;  and  a  friend  assured 
him  that  the  loss  of  the  trees  was  conse- 
quent on  the  pruning,  and  he  asks  if  this 
can  be-'correct. 

As  a  rule  the  cherry,  both  the  sweet 
varieties  and  the  acid,  requires  less  prun- 
ing than  all  other  fruit  trees :  generally 
none  at  all  after  the  tree  is  fairly  es- 
tablished in  its  new  quarters.  But  in 
transplanting,  cutting  back  is  required, 
just  as  with  any  other  tree.  The  reason 
of  this  is  the  check  of  transplanting  and 
the  loss  of  more  or  less  roots  in  taking 
up. 

The  top  has  to  be  cut  back  in  order  to 
restore  the  balance  between  the  top  and 
the  roots.  If  all  the  top  is  left  on  the 
young  tree,  the  many  buds  which  will 
come  into  leaf  will  make  a  greater  draft 
■for  moisture  than  the  mutilated  roots  can 
supply.  Under  these  conditions  a  cherry 
tree  "is  just  the  same  as  an  apple  tree  or 
a  pear  tree,  and  judicious  pruning  is 
necessary.  And  spring  is  the  right  time 
for  this,  whether  planting  is  done  in 
spring  or  in  fall. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  these  cherry 
trees  was  undoubtedly  not  the  pruning, 
but  something  else.  The  trees  may  have 
been  loo  long  out  of  the  ground.  Or 
the  nurserythan  may  have  fumigated  them 
on  account  of  San  Jose  scale,  and  over- 
done the  work,  spoiling  the  roots  while 
the  stems  of  the  trees  seemed  all  right. 
Or  the  planting  may  have  been  done  care- 
lessly. Or  mulching,  after  planting,  may 
have  been  neglected,  and  when  the  dry 
time  came  the  trees  perished  for  lack  of 
moisture.  At  all  events,  the  injury  did 
not  come  from  the  priming. — The  Nation- 
al Stockman  and  Farmer. 


Do  you  want  a  fine 
farm  for  little  money 

— a  farm  that  is  bigger  thaa  you  can  afford  to 
own  where  you  live  now? 

—a  farm  that  will  grow  bigger  crops  than  you 

can  grow  on  your  present  farm? 

— a  farm  that  will  make  you  a  good  living  and 

leave  you  some  profit  besides? 

— a  farm  that  will  grow  more  valuable  each  year? 

You  can  get  such  a  farm 

m  the  Southwest 

along   the   Cotton  Belt  Route   in  Southeast 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
Some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  Southwest  lies 
along  this  line.    It  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms 
for  $5  to  $25  an  acre. 

The  low  rates  offered  by  the  Cotton  Belt  each 
month  would  make  a  trip  of  investigation  very 
cheap  and  profitable. 

Do  yon  want  to  know  more 
about  this  land?  Write  me  for 
free  copies  of  beantifully  illus- 
trated books  about  this  great 
country.  It  will  pay  yon  to 
read  them.  Write  today. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME, 
Gen.  Pus.  ess*  Ticket  Agist, 
1571  Pierce  BU«.,     St.  Loom,  Ms. 


where  Grapefruit  Nets 
$2,500  per  Acre. 

Small  farms  are  making  Florida 
planters  wealthy.  Fruit  crops  net 
$500  to  $2,500  per  acre— Veg- 
etables, $  1 .000.  Delightful  cli- 
mate, no  droughts.  Write  for 
booklet  written  by  a  western 
man  which  shows  profits  derived 
from  various  crops,  and  tells  of 
rich  lands  procured  reasonably. 
Sent  free  while  edition  lasts. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR-LINE, 

Dept.  hb,     Portsmouth.  Va. 


ONLY2  CENTS 


This  Gigantic  Tomato 

Here  is  the  king  of  all  Tomatoes,  largest 
.and  most  productive,  fruita  often  weigh- 
ting 3  to  5 1  be. ,  each,  and  iMtoistlhe.  have 
■  been  grown  on  one  plant,  yery  smooth, 
}  few  seeds,  solid  all  through,  ripen*  early 

being  a  handsome  red  color.  A  few 
-plants  will  produce  more  Tomatoes  than 
f any  family  can  use. 

Our  Special  Offer 

We  want  every  person  who  uses  seeds  to 
.Bee  our  IW  Seed  Book  and  try  this  Gigan- 
tic Tomato  and  we  will  6end  a  sample 
packet  for  trial,  with  Seed  Book  for 
only  2  cts.  This  book  Is  full  ot  new 
vegetables.  Fruits  and  Flowers 
at  3c  a  packet  and  up- 
wards direct  from  our 
Farms.  Save  money  oy 
L  baying  your  Seeds  from 
I  us. 

Fairvlew  Seed  Farms, 
Lock  Box  122, 
Syracuse,  -  N.  Y. 


Gigantic 


MONEY  MAKING  FAR! 

Oranges,  figs,  pecans,  vegetable*  and  staple  crops  pay 
$100  to  $500  an  acre.  Our  land  is  located  where  the  tem- 
perature ranges  between  55  and  SO  degrees  above  zero 
the  year  around.  This  land  is  high,  perfectly  drained, 
pure  water,  half  hour  from  city  (79,000  pop.)  and  near 
to  gulf.  Ideal  place  for  home,  health,  profit.  Low 
price,  easy  tonne,  attracting  desirable  class  of"  settlers. 
Free  booklet. 

IRVIXGTON  LAND  CO.,  949.  153  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 

Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
f—  Making  Men  Rich!—] 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes- 
see farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta- 
loupes, Cabbagre,  Tomatoes.  String  Beans. 
Green  Oorn.  etc..  also  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep.  Swine. 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  bow  to  get  one  of  the^f 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  qnicfclyl 
ILF.SalUi,Tr4.f.Mrr.N.C.ASt.URy.Dept.$,?)RihTlUe.Trnm. 


IF  YOU 
WANT 
TO  SELL 
YOUR 


Send  us  a  description  of  the  farm 
or  business  you  own  or  wish  to 
sell,  stating  lowest  cash  price. 
There  will  be  no  commission  to 
pay.  If  you  want  to  buy,  send  for 
our  free  magazine  listing  deslra- 
-.nf.  ->■»  °le  Property  all  over  U.  S.  and 
FARM  OR  Canada,  for  sale  direct  from  the 
ftlici  vrce  owner  with  no  commission  added. 
JyoiVc .  American  Investment  Association 
Unlit —  663  20th  Ave.,  N,,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

$100  TO  $150  A  MONTH 

paid  to  CHAUFFEURS.  We  equip  you  to  hold  one 
of  these  positions  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks'  lime. 
We  teach  how  to  repair,  drive  and  take  care  of  Auto- 
mobiles. Road  lessons  given  daily  behind  the  steer- 
ing wheel  of  large  touring  'cars.   Call  or  write. 

ACADEMY  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERING 

1420  Michigan  Avenue,  Dept.  B.  Chicago 


LAND 


in  best  district  of 
Canada,  prairie, near 
new  railway,  tim- 
bered homesteads, 
free  maps,  address 
SCANDINAVIAN  -  CANA- 
DIAN  LAND  CO.,  172 
Wsthiarton  St..  CHICAGO 


The  Only  Harrow  That  Will 
Crush,  0ut,  Lift  Jurn,  Smooth 

and  Level,  tag*  r    LOWEST  PRICED, 

In  ONE      -  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT 

Operation 


RIDING  HARROW 
HADE 


ACME 


The  only  barrow  stilted 
to  every  farmer's  needs,  every 
kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.    It  is  the 

PirirarizinQ  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and 
Levator 

When  you  examine  the  construction  of  this 
harrow,  and  especially  when  yon  have  tried  it, 
yon  will  understand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Mot  an  inch  of  soil  escapes  the  sharp  sloping 
knives,  and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the 
undersoil,  chopping  the  sod  or  trash  buried 
by  the  plow  and  leaving  it  buried,  instead  of 
dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

Sizes  from  3  ft.  to  1 7^  ft.  Wide 

The  Acme  is  the  lightest  riding  harrow  made, 
guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Made  of  steel  and  iron.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  doesn't  carry  it,  we'l^ship  direct- 
Book  for  your  farm  library  Free? 
Write  us  now  for  our  valuable  book  by  high 
authorities  on  "Preparation  of  the  Soil."  It  is  an 
education  in  itself.  We'll  send  complete  cata- 
logue and  prices  also.  We  want  you  to  see 
what  our  customers  say  of  the  Acme. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc. 

IZ~  Central  Ave..        Millington,  N.  J. 


uaranteed 
Motor 


Sure  service — always  ready — never  fail — never  £et  tired 
— cost  no  more  than  a  good  horse  and  buggy— cost  far 
less  to  keep — sure-goers  over 

Any  Kind  of  Roads 

Speed  up  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Simple,  durable,  guaran- 
teed mechanical  construction.  Solid  tires — no  tire  troubles 
or  repair  expense.  A  woman  or  child  can  drive  them. 
Fanners  oi  high  standing  may  secure  appointment  as 
jfijfsnts.  Twenty  models  to  choose  from.  Complete  line. 
Write  for  free  catalog  No.  70,  illustrated  and  descriptive. 

W.  H.  McINTYRE  COMPANY,  Auburn,  Indiana 
2J6  Broadway ■.  New  York.  1730  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 


I!g  Economy  Motor  Buggy 

12.  Horse  Power  —  2  Cylinders —  Air  Cooled 

A  handsome,  practical,  solid 
rubber  tire  motor  buggy.  Costs 
less  to  own  and  operate  than  to 
keep  ahorse—no  tire  troubles 
—  no  punctures  or  blow-outs. 

Most  Economical 

Motor  Vehicle  Made 

Suitable  for  country  or 
city  —  rough  roads  no 
obstacle.  A  great  bill 
climber  —  goes  any- 
where 4  to  20  miles  per 
hour.  Absolutely 
reliable  and  requires  no  experience  to  operate. 
Every  "Economy"  Is  fully  guaranteed.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  a  Motor  Buggy,  we  have  the  best  proposition 
to  make  you  that  you  have  ever  heard  of.  Write  us  at 
once  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 

ECONOMY  MOTOR  BUGGY  CO.. 
Department  Y  Joliet,  Illinois 

Write  for  This  Book  on 
This  Full  18- 20- Horse 
Power  Car  That  Always 

Goes  the  Route 

Not  "an  engine  in  a 
buggy"but  built  up  from 
highest  type  Chassis 
carrying  powerful 
water-cooled  motor. 
Speed  1  to  30  miles.  Goes 
25  miles  onl  gal. gasoline. 

The  Invincible  Schacht 

Handsome  lines  and  finish— Regular  auto  appear- 
ance— High  wheel  style  best  for  all  roads— sand,  mud 
and  mountain  climbing.  Economy  of  first  cost  and 
long  lile  durability.  Quick  control  from  steering 
wheel— Friction  drive — Double  chain  to  each  rear 
wheel— Absolutely  gearless  and  clutchless— Puncture 
prjof  Goodrich  solid  rubber  tires— Timken  Roller 
Bearings—  Sehebler  carburetor,  etc.  All  of  highest 
quality.  Write  for  price— free  books  as  prospective 
buyer  or  special  offer  to  agents. 

the  Srtmeht  Mfg.  (p..  27:to  Syrin-  tirove  Am-.,  i  ineinnilti.  O. 


Get  a  Good  Gar  at  a  Logical  Price 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  new  and  used  autos 
in  the  world.  We  ought  to  know  a  good  new  or  used 
car.  We  buy  and  sell  more 
for  cash  every  week  than 
any  other  two  jobbers  put 
together.  We  can  sell  you 
a  car  from  $150  up.  Get  our 
big  Cut  Rate  Bargain  List. 
Deal  with  a  responsible 
house.  References:  Dun's, 
Bradstreet's  or  Metropoli- 
tan Bank,  New  York;  National  Newark  Banking 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Foreman  Bros.'  Banking  Co., 
Chicago,  Ills.    Write  to-day. 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO., 
New  York:  1S97  B'way  Chicago:  1332-34 

&  25-17  W.  4Sth  St.  Michigan  Ave. 

Steel  and  Wood  Drum  Rollers 

Nothing  to  equal  them.  Catalogue 
and  low  prices  on  mowers, 
rakes,  tedders,  horse 
powers,  separators,  fod- 
der cutters,  saws,  corn 
shellers,  cultivators, 
steam  and  gasoline  en- 
gines, etc.,  on  request. 

The  Mcssinser  Mfg.  Co., 

P.  0.  Box  No.  4,  Tatamy,  Pa 

BIG  CROPS 

Pounder  Flexible  Barrows 

U     ''[ffKjrHafjmm  IOO.OOO  in  use.  Write 

N  O    'frwMCTis&GHga3Bi»ni|^^  Suff  for  catal.  and 

NOW  'r^  ''If'np*  'i  ^Satisfaction  guar'd 

•S.  Jul.  POOMKIt     Ho.  76      Ft.  Atkinson,  Wii. 


Better  Farm  Butter 

Nearly  all  butter  sold  by  the  ranch- 
man or  farmer  is  of  poorer  quality 
than  it  should  be.  By  more  careful 
handling  and  better  methods  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  product  should  not  only 
be  improved  In  quality,  but  a  better  price 
should  be  received  for  it.  By  carrying 
out  the  following  conditions  and  methods 
a  very  much  better  grade  of  butter  should 
be  produced : 

Cream 

Hand-separator  cream  produces  better 
butter  than  that  separated  by  any  other 
method.  The  deep  can  surrounded  by 
cold  water  is  second  best ;  pans  and  crocks 
are  third  best,  and  the  water-dilution 
method  comes  last. 

The  cream  should  be  kept  in  as  nearly 
a  sweet  condition  as  possible  until  enough 
has  been  gathered  for  a  churning.  This 
should  then  be  soured  or  ripened.  To 
ripen  the  cream  warm  it  to  a  temperature 
of  seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees,  until  it 
is  sour  enough ;  then  cool  down  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  de- 
grees, which  is  right  for  churning.  Let 
it  stand  at  this  temperature  for  an  hour 
or  so  before  churning,  if  possible.  This 
will  cause  the  butter  to  come  in  better 
condition.  Cream  that  is  being  ripened 
should  be  thoroughly  stirred  several 
times  before  it  is  ready  for  the  churning 
process. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  save  some  of 
the  buttermilk  of  one  churning  to  be  used 
as  a  starter  (the  same  as  yeast  in  bread 
making)  for  the  next  batch  of  cream. 
Add  a  small  amount  of  this  buttermilk 
to  the  sweet  cream  when  enough  has  been 
gathered  for  a  churning;  thoroughly  stir 
it,  and  it  will  ripen  very  much  more  rapid- 
ly. Care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  this 
old  buttermilk  in  as  good  condition  as 
possible. 

Temperature 

One  of  the  main  causes  for  having  to 
churn  from  one  to  five  hours  is  either  too 
warm  or  too  cool  temperature  of  the 
cream.  With  a  temperature  of  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty-  degrees,  butter  should  be 
produced  in  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes,  providing  the  other  -conditions 
are  right. 

Churning 

Strain  all  cream  into  the  churn.  This 
will  remove  all  clots  and  particles  of  curd, 
and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  white 
specks  in  the  butter.  Do  not  fill  the 
churn  over  one  third  to  one  half  full. 
Give  the  cream  room  for  agitation,  which 
insures  quick  churning.  Turn  the  churn 
just  fast  enough  to  give  the  cream  the 
greatest  amount  of  agitation. 

Coloring 

In  order  to  make  a  uniformly  colored 
butter  for  the  entire  year  some  color 
must  necessarily  be  used.  Very  little  will 
be  required  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  when  the  cows  are  getting 
green  feed.  Colored  butter  is  not  only 
more  appetizing,  but  can  be  sold  on  the 
market  for  a  very  much  better  price  than 
that  which  is  not  colored.  The  color 
should  be  added  to  the  cream  in  the  churn 
before  starting  to  churn. 

When  to  Stop  Churning 

The  butter  should  be  gathered  until 
the  grains  become  about  one  half  the 
size  of  wheat.  Then  draw  off  the  butter- 
milk through  a  strainer,  and  wash  the 
butter  in  cold  water  two  or  three  times, 
or  until  the  -wash  water  is  removed 
practically  clear.  In  washing,  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  bring  the  grains  to- 
gether in  one  mass,  but  rather  keep  it  in 
the  granular  condition.  The  washing  of 
the  butter  removes  the  buttermilk  and 
makes  the  butter  keep  for  a  longer  time. 
It  also  puts  it  in  better  condition  for 
salting. 

Salting  and  Working 

The  butter  should  be  taken  from  the 
churn  in  the  granular  condition  and  the 
salt  sprinkled  over  it  before  if*  has  been 
worked  together.  Usually  a  scant  ounce 
of  salt  is  added  for  each  pound  of  butter. 

Once  working,  at  the  time  of  salting,  is 
usually  sufficient,  providing  the  butter  is 
hard  enough  when  removed  from  the 
churn.  If  the  butter  is  somewhat  soft 
when  taken  out,  it  can  be  salted  and  set 
away  for  a  few  hours  until  it  gets  hard 
enough  to  finish.  ,  Butter  is  usually 
worked  enough  when  the  water  has  been 
removed  so  that  it  will  bend  without 
breaking.  Too  much  working  will  spoil 
its  grain  and  make  it  salvy,  while  leaving 
too  much  water  in  it  will  spoil  its  keeping 
qualities. 

Packing 

Pack  or  print  the  butter  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  worked  sufficiently  and  put  it  in 
a  cool  place  until  it  is  taken  to  the  mar- 
ket. Remember  that  the  appearance  of 
the  package,  as  well  as  the  way  the  but- 
ter is  packed,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  selling  price. — H.  M.  Bainer  in  Colo- 
rado Agricultural   College  News  Notes. 
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Plan  to  go  on  one  of  these  days- 
take  advantage  of  the  low  fares  offered 
by  the  Rock  Island-Frisco-C.  &E.I.  Lines, 
r  and  see  for  yourself  the  opportunities  that 
are  open  to  you  in  the  Southwest.  The  trip 
will  not  cost  you  much.  These  special  low- 
fare  tickets  over  the  Rock Island-Frisco-C.  & 
E.  I.  Lines  will  permit  you  to  gro  one  way  and 
return  another,  without  extra  cost.  As  the  Rock 
Island -Frisco  Lines  have  over  10,000  miles  of  railway 
through  the  best  sections  of  the  Southwest,  you  will 
see  more  of  the  Southwest  than  you  could  in  any 
other  way,  and  will  be  better  able  to  decide  where  you 
want  to  locate. 

sk  the  ticket  agent  In  your  home  town  to  sell  you  a 
ticket  over  the  Rock  Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines,  either 
through  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Mem- 
phis or  Birmingham,  according  to  your  location. 
If  you  will  write  me  a  postal  and  tell  me  where  you  want  to 
go,  I  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  a  ticket,  and  will  send  you 
a  complete  map-schedule,  showing  time  of  trains,  together 
with  illustrated  book. 
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Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Kansas  and  Missouri 
Look  at  this  Southwestern  matter  through  your  pocketbook. 
What  does  it  cost  you  to  feed  your  stock  through  the  winter  ? 
How  much  did  you  pay  to  build  warm  shelter  for  them  1 
How  much  stock  do  you  lose  every  winter  from  exposure  and 
cold  i  How  much  does  fuel  cost  you  every  winter  1 
How  much  do  you  lose  by  being  idle  all  winter  f 
Figure  out  what  all  that  costs  and  you  will  see  what  a  winter 
is  the  North  costs  you,  for  you  would  have  none  of  these 
expenses  in  the  Southwest. 

Neither  would  you  have  the  discomforts  of  a  cold  winter. 
You  could  live  a  free,  outdoor  life  and  be  as  well  and  happy 
as  a  man  wants  to  be.   You  can  get  fine  land  for  $5  to 
an  acre.  This  cheap  land  is  as  good  as  $25  to  $100  land  up 
North,  and  in  a  few  short  years  will  sell  for  as  much. 
The  men  who  are  buying  these  farms  today  are  going  to 
be  the  wealthy  farmers  of  the  future.  Why  don't 
break  away  from  your  small  Northern  farm  and  _ 
a  big  farm  in  the  Southwest,  where  you  can  get 
ahead  rapidly  ? 

Let  me  send  you  some  interesting  books  about 
Southwest.  They  will  inform  you  of  opportunities 
waiting  for  you  there,  and  will  open  your  eyes 
new  possibilities.  Write  for  free  copies  today, 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traf 
1863  LaSalle  Station 
Chicago 
1853  Frisco  Butt 
St.  Louis 


Our  Catalog 

Something  New  in  Buggies 


E 


XPERIENCED  men  tell  us 
that  this  new  catalog  is  the 


most  comprehensive,  painstaking,  honestly- written  book  ever  printed  on 
the  subject  of  good  buggies.  For  thirty-six  years  we  have  made  cor- 
rectly-built vehicles  —  something  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
buggies — not  the  cheap  variety,  but  the  trustworthy,  dependable,  light- 
running,  satisfactory  kind  you  would  like  to  own. 

The  buggy  now  attracting  the  most  attention  is  one  which  in  good 
weather  is  a  handsome  top  buggy,  but  which  in  bad  weather  can  instantly 
be  made  proof  against  pouring  rain,  driving  snow  or  sleet,  hardest  wind, 
finest  dust,  flying  mud  or  howling  storm,  by  three  simple  one- hand  move- 
ments, while  you  drive  along — because  this  protection  is  not  something 
which  you  attach  to  the  buggy,  but  is  built  onto  the  buggy  as  a  part 
of  the  buggy  itself.    We  call  this  buggy 

The  Cozy  Cab 

Our  New  Catalog,  Sent 
Free,  Tells  All  About  It 

In  the  four  years  the  Cozy  Cab 
has  been  on  the  market  it  has 
had  a  more  extensive  sale  than  any  other  vehicle  in  the  world.  Hundreds 
of  farmers  and  their  families,  young  men  and  business  men  have  learned 
the  advantages  of  the  Cozy  Cab  over  the  old-style  buggy.  They  value 
it  not  only  for  the  better  style,  but  also  for  its  . 

Comfort,  Convenience,  Protection  and  Durability 


This  letter  from  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer  expresses  the  honest  opinion 
of  hundreds  of  purchasers: 

''The  Cozy  Cab  is  very  satisfactory. 
Everybody  Who  sees  it  is  pleased  with  it. 
If  I  were  getting  half  a  dozen  buggies,  I 
would  get  six  of  your  Cozy  Cabs." 

S.  W.  VanZandt,  Lewiston,  Pa. 

Write  for  the  Catalog  anyway— that  is, 
if  you  ever  drive  a  horse  and  buggy. 

FOUTS  &  HUNTER  CO. 

53  South  Third  St.        Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Detach  and  Mail  Today — It's  Free  to  Yon 


FOUTS  &  HUNTER  CO., 

53  South  Third  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  — 

Without  obligation  to  buy,  send  me  your  new 
catalog  describing  your  Cozy  Cab. 

Name   

Street  or 

R.F.D  -  :  

Town  -  

State  -  
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Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 
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to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
receDt  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
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Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  "we  are  notified  withii* 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  10th  and 
25li>  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  $1 .00 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or^westera  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  2^  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  5<  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  address. 


What's  Wrong  With  the  Farmer? 

Last  month  President  Roosevelt  transmitted  to 
Congress  the  report  of  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission. Let  us  briefly  consider  its  most  striking 
features.  But  first  throw  away  both  that  pseudo 
optimism  that  visualizes  Robin  Hood  as  a  religious 
gentleman  instead  of  a  gallant  robber,  and  that  squint- 
eyed  pessimism  that  sees  the  hole  and  not  the  dough- 
nut around  it.    Then  let  us  look  at  the  doughnut. 

In  the  summary  of  their  report  the  commissioners  give 
us  a  clear  view  of  the  existing  conditions  of  country 
life  just  as  they  found  them  after  careful  investigation. 
Here  is  what  they  say,  crisp  and  crisscrossed : 

"The  commission  finds  that  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  taken  together,  is  prosperous  com- 
mercially, when  measured  by  the  conditions  that 
have  obtained  in  previous  years,  although  there 
are  some  regions  in  which  this  is  only  partially 
true.  The  country-  people  are  producing  vast 
quantities  of  supplies  for  food,  shelter,  clothing 
and  for  use  in  the  arts.  The  country  homes  are 
improving  in  comfort,,  attractiveness  and  health- 
fulness.  Not  only  in  the  material  wealth  that 
they  produce,  but  in  the  supply  of  independent 
and  strong  citizenship,  the  agricultural  people 
constitute  the  very  foundation  of  our  national 
efficiency.  As  agriculture  is  the  immediate  basis 
of  country  life,  so  it  follows  that  the  general 
affairs  of  the  open  country,  speaking  broadly,  are 
in  a  condition  of  improvement. 

"Yet  it  is  true,  notwithstanding  all  this  progress 
as  measured  by  historical  standards,  that  agri- 
culture is  not  commercially  a;  profitable  as  it  is 
entitled  to  be  for  the  labor  and  energy  that  the 
farmer  expends  and  the  risks  that  he  assumes, 
and  that  the  social  conditions  in  the  open  coun- 
try are  far  short  of  their  possibilities.  We  must 
measure  our  agricultural  efficiency  by  the  possi- 
bilities rather  than  by  comparison  with  previous 
conditions.  The  farmer  is  almost  necessarily 
handicapped  in  the  development  of  his  business, 
because  his  capital  is  small  and  the  volume  of 
his  transactions  limited ;  and  he  usually  stands 
practically  alone  against  organized  interests.  In 
the  general  readjustment  of  modern  life,  due  to 
the  great  changes  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, inequalities  and  discriminations  have 
arisen,  and  naturally  the  separate  man  suffers 
most. 

"The  disadvantage  or  handicap  of  the  farmer 
as  against  the  established  business  systems  and 
interests,  prevents  him  from  securing  adequate 
returns  for  his  products,  deprives  him  of  the 
benefits  that  would  result  from  unmonopolized 
rivers  and  the  conservation  of  forests,  and  de- 
prives the  community,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
good  that  would  come  from  the  use  of  great  tracts 
of  agricultural  land  that  are  now  held  for  specu- 
lative purposes." 

There's  the  real  doughnut.  Look  at  it.  Too  much 
hole  for  the  quantity  of  cake,  is  there  not? 


The  commission  has  a  clear  conception  of  the  funda- 
mental wrong  in  rural  life  and  enterprise.  President 
Roosevelt  also  expresses  it  tersely  in  his  special  message 
transmitting  the  report.    He  says: 

"Farming  does  not  yield  either  the  profit  or 
the  satisfaction  that  it  ought  to  yield  and  may 
be  made  to  yield.  There  is  discontent  in  the 
country,  and  in  places  discouragement.'' 

Referring  to  the"work  of  the  commission,  he  says: 

"It  wishes  to  bring  not  only  the  farmers  but 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  to  realize  that  the  growing 
of  crops,  though  an  essential  part,  is  only  a  part 
of  country  life.  Crop  growing  is  the  essential 
foundation,  but  it  is  no  less  essential  that  the 
farmer  shall  get  an  adequate  return  for  what 
he  grows. 

"Three  great  general  and  immediate  needs  of 
country  life  stand  out: 

"First,  effective  co-operation  among  farmers, 
to  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  organized  in- 
terests with  which  they  do  business. 

"Second,  a  new  kind  of  schools  in  the  country, 
which  shall  teach  the  children  as  much  outdoors 
as  indoors,  and  perhaps  more,  so  that  they  will 
prepare  for  country  life,  and  not  as  at  present, 
mainly  for  life  in  town. 

"Third,  better  means  of  communication,  in- 
cluding good  roads  and  a  parcels  post,  which 
the  country  people  are  everywhere,  and  rightly, 
unanimous  in  demanding." 


The  country  people  unanimously  demand  a  parcels 
post  Why  don't  they  get  it?  Is  Congress  controlled 
absolutely  through  its  Aldriches  and  Cannons  by  the 
"organized  interests  and  business  systems?" 


-  As  the  main  special  deficiencies  of  country  life  the 
commission  names  the  following : 

1.  Disregard  of  inherent  rights  of  land  workers. 

(a)  Speculative  holding  of  lands. 

(b)  Monopolistic  control  of  streams. 

(c)  Wastage  and  control  of,  forests. 
(</)  Restraint  of  trade. 

2.  Highways. 

3.  SoiFrJepletion  and  its  effects. 

4.  Agricultural  labor. 

5.  Health  in  the  open  country. 

6.  Woman's  work  on  the  farm. 

In  brief,  taking  the  whole  country  into  consideration, 
the  chief  _cause  of  the  deficiencies  in  rural  life  is  pov- 
erty— poverty  due  to  stealing.  Lacking  sufficient  co- 
operation and  organization  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  trade,  transportation  and  financial  interests  cun- 
ningly organized  and  combined  against  them,  farmers 
as  a  body  fail  to  hold  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  they 
produce.  That's  why,  among  fundamental  needs  at 
the  present  time,  the  commission  recommends : 

"A  thoroughgoing  investigation  by  experts  of 
the  middleman  system  of  handling  farm  products, 
coupled  with  a  general  inquiry  into  the  farmers' 
disadvantages  in  respect  to  taxation,  transporta- 
tion rates,  co-operative  organizations  and  credit, 
and  the  general  business  system. 

"An  inquiry  into  the  control  and  use  of  the 
streams  of  the  United  States  with  the  object  of 
protecting  the  people  in  their  ownership  and  of 
saving  to  agricultural  uses  such  benefits  as  should 
be  reserved  for  these  purposes. 

"Careful  attention  to  the  farmers'  interests  in 
legislation  on  the  tariff,  on  regulation  of  rail- 
roads, control  or  regulation  of  corporations  and 
of  speculation,  legislation  in  respect  to  rivers, 
forests,  and  the  utilization  of  swamp  lands." 


Whenever  and  wherever  farmers  can  get  adequate 
returns  for  what  they  grow,  can  hold  what  they  earn, 
life  in  the  open  country  will  bound  upward  to  a  plane 
that  will  need  no  commission  to  study  means  for  its 
betterment. 

It  is  estimated  that  out  of  every  dollar  paid  for 
farm  products  by  consumers,  farmers  get  only  thirty- 
five  cents.  Let  us  suppose  they  could  get  even  as  much 
as  fifty  cents  out  of  each"  dollar.  Why,  it  would  al- 
most represent  the  difference  between  poverty  and 
opulence.  Then  country  people  could  afford,  and  would 
have,  better  roads,  better  schools,  better  homes,  better 
sanitary  conditions,  better  health,  better  social  condi- 
tions and  better  everything  else  that  concerns  rural 
life.    And  they  are  going  to  get  them. 

"He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he's  not  robbed  at  all." 

Ah,  but  they  now  want  what  is  being  stolen,  and  are 
all  coming  to  know  that  they  are  being  robbed. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  demands  that 
restraint  of  trade  shall  be  immediately  superseded  by 
restraint  of  the  modern  Robin  Hood  plunder-bund — 
that  genteel  band  of  outlaws 

"Who  steal  the  goose  and  give  away  the  giblets  in  alms." 

Random  Sparks 

Let's  hope  that  what  we've  read  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  has  given  us  some  new  light  of  the 
problems  of  the  coming  years  and  some  new  hand  hold, 
so  to  speak,  by  which  we  may  climb  to  a  higher  life. 


Gold  is  in  sea  water,  but  it  cannot  be  got  out  profit- 
ably. There  is  no  gold  in  the  snow  that  now  lies  on 
the  ground,  or  the  rain  that  will  pelt  down  before  the 
weather  warms  up  enough  for  planting,  but  if  the  soil 
has  been  loosened  by  fall  plowing,  and  the  frost  has 
crumbled  it,  and  the  dark  humus  clutches  the  moisture 
fast,  and  a  dry  dust  mulch  defends  it  against  the  thirsty 
winds  of  summer's  drought,  it  can  be  turned  into  gold, 
and  no  hocus:poctis  of  magic,  either. 


Back  Talk  to  Lewis 

Letters  From  Readers 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

I'm  well  pleased  with  your  paper.  Would  think 
more  of  it  if  you  would  drop  that  political  page  and  in 
place  give  a  remedy  for  "punkin"  bugs. 

Michigan.  O.  E.  Ritter. 


Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

Mr.  Editor,  don't  you  think  it  about  time  to  call 
Lewis  down?  He  is  making  our  people  think  that  the 
greatest  need  of  this  country  is  honesty  and  fair  play. 
If  he  doesn't  let  oip  soon,  he,  will  ruin  our  old  political 
parties,  and  knock  a  lot  of  politicians  out  of  their  job. 

Ohio.  W.  D.  xMerce*. 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

I  think  Alfred  Henry  Lewis'  political  articles  are 
worth  more  to  rhe  than  all  else  in  your  paper.  .  .  . 
Lewis  knows  who  is  running  this  government,  and  the 
people  ought  to,  farmers  especially.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  the  contributions  from  Lewis. 

Kansas.  _*  Reece  H.  Jones. 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

I  am  very  much  taken  by  Comrade  Lewis'  Politics. 
Tell  Alfred  Henry  to  keep  a-going.  He  is  hitting  the 
spot.  I  am  almost  persuaded  that  he  is  a  Socialist, 
anyhow.  I  believe  a  wholesome  fear,  by  the  old  parties, 
of  the  Socialist  movement  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
people.  .  Lowell  S.  Oldham. 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

Some  single  talks  of  Mr.  Lewis  on  political  rot  are 
worth  a  whole  year's  subscription.  I  hope  this  will  be 
kept  up.  I  read  one  man's  letter  of  disapproval.  I 
don't  see  what  he  was  thinking  about.  I,  for  one,  like 
to  see  such  graft  and  rot  exposed  as  is  done  in  some 
numbers.  It  may  wake  the  people  up  if  kept  before 
their  eyes,  so  they  will  put  their  feet  on  it.  With  best 
wishes  for  your  success,  I  am, 

Michigan.  G.  W.  Dietdrich. 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  most  of  the  time 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  have  always  prized 
it  as  among  the  best  of  our  agricultural  papers,  but  1 
believe  you  are  making  a  grand  mistake  by  introducing 
politics  to  its  columns,  especially  by  one  who  uses  such 
rebukes  against  our  national  officers  as  Mr.  Lewis  does. 
If  we  have  such  a  corrupt  and  rotten  government  as 
Mr.  Lewis  pictures  it,  why  is  it  that  all  foreign  nations 
come  to  us  for  assistance.  When  foreign  nations  are 
in  trouble  and  want  a  sound  adviser.  Uncle  Sam  is 
asked  to  help  arbitrate  it.  If  we  have  such  a  corrupt 
set  of  thieves  at  the  helm  of  our  national  government, 
why  do  they  do  this?  .  .  .  We  no  doubt  have  some 
corrupt  men  in  office,  but  this  is  a  big  country,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  things  to  look  after,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  all  was  harmony  and  perfection. 
But  let  us  not  be  chronic  grumblers. 

Ohio.  ,  .  E.  F.  Wktmore. 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  devoted  one  page  of 
your  valuable  paper  to  the  comments  on  political  topics 
by  Henry  Lewis.  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  your  paper.  Some  think  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  a  farm  paper.  I  think  it  is.  for  the 
moneyed  oligarchy  are  farming  the  farmer.  There  is 
only  one  exception  I  make  to  his  views — to  something 
in  the  article  on  the  panic.  Who  and  what  caused 
the  panic?  He  was  right  in  saying  it  was  the  moneyed 
oligarchy.  They  brought  on  the  panics  of  1873,  1903 
and  1908.  He  was  wrong  in  one  point,  when  he  said 
politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  national 
legislation  that  gave  them  power  to  bring  on  a  panic 
whenever  they  pleased.  The  government  surrendered 
its  prerogative  to  issue  money  and  regulate  its  volume, 
therefore  giving  to  the  bankers  power  to  bring  on  an 
industrial  depression  whenever  it  suited  their  sweet 
will.    Tell  him  to  go  give  them  hot  shot  and  shell. 

West  Virginia.  G.  W.  Beaumont. 
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By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 


THE  OTHER  DAY,  OUT  IN  SHADELESS,  SUNBURNED,  but 
no  less  alluring  Arizona,  there  died  a  man.  He 
was  a  man  worth  reading  about ;  since  while  only 
forty-nine  a.nd  for  a  decade  dying  of  consumption,  he 
had  illustrated  in  his  life  what  courage,  honesty, 
backed  by  an  average  sound  intelligence  can  do,  and 
.shown  us  that  opportunity  has  not  perished  from  the 
American  earth.  I  am  supposed  to  write  this  page  for 
the  political  uplift  of  mankind,  and  what  for  the  end 
in  view  should  prove  a  better  lesson  leaf  than  the  story 
of  one  who,  dying  in  middle  manhood,  has  still  politi- 
cally succeeded — succeeded  oh  right  lines,  too,  without 
the  help  of  pedigree  or  pocketbook  and  in  the  teeth  of 
predatory  money.  The  victories  of  such  are  the'  vic- 
tories of  the  people,  and  the  people  should  read  of 
them,  study  them,  that  they  may  be  repeated. 

His  name  was  John  Brown  Moran.  In  build  light, 
of  a  slight,  bony  figure,  no  sculptor  would  have  asked 
him  to  pose  for  an  Apollo.  In  dress  careless,  D'Orsay 
would  not  have  countenanced  him.  Brummel  would 
have  refused  his  bow  in  St.  James.  His  brow  was 
high,  his  hair  a  failure,  his  nose  heavy,  his  eye  daring, 
his  mouth  firm,  his  jaw  a  good  foundation  for  a  face 
wherein  enterprise,  originality,  force,  honesty,  purpose, 
and  a  practical  wit  which  dealt  with  the  world  on  all 
fours,  were  strongly  declared. 

Moran  cared  nothing  to  be  rich,  and  had  he  lived  a 
cenfury  would  never  have  taken  his  seat  among  the 
millionaires.  Yet  he  was  ambitious;  he  liked  power — 
not  to  use  badly,  but  to  use.  He  was  humane,  and 
sympathized  with  that  under  dog  of  earth — the  poor 
man.  The  sympathy  was  genuine  to  the  point  dema- 
gogic. It  was  therefore  to  be  watched,  lest  it  carry  its 
owner  into  forgetting  the  rich  man's  pound  in  remem- 
bering the  poor  man's  penny.  Sometimes  such  as 
Moran,  with  best  intentions,  overturn  a  boat  in  efforts 
to  bring  it  safe  ashore. 

It  is  likewise  such  who  are  the  sheet  anchors  of  a 
republic.  Those  who  think  most  clearly,  reason  most 
coldly,  are  not  always  the  best  executives,  and  the 
heart  is  often  wiser  than  the  head.  Even  justice  may 
be  misplaced,  and  mercy  makes  a  good  North  Star. 


rvURiNG  the  year  of  grace  in  1859  there  dwrelt  in 
Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  John  Moran,  mechanic, 
and  Ellen,  his  wife.  The  two  had  come  from  Ireland  j 
in  quest  no f  a  broader,  better  freedom  than  they  left 
behind.  Also,  in  that  year  they  gave  a  great  evidence 
of  their  love  of  liberty  and  its  sincerity. 

Men  in  remembering  a  present  are  prone  to  forget  a 
past,  even  their  own  pasts,  and  states  are  much  like 
men  in  that  behalf.  Massachusetts,  now  when  black 
freedom  is  a  fashionable  and  accomplished  fact  by 
liat  of  one  in  a  slave  state  born  and  bred,  is  wont  to 
complacently  plume  herself  as  having  rocked  the  cradle 
of  abolition. 

Tftis  is  a  wide  shot  from  actual  truth.  Massachusetts 
had  her  abolitionists  in  1859,  as  had  Ohio,  New  York 
and  many  another  commonwealth.  But  they  were 
feared  as  firebrands,  denounced  as  foes  to  public  order, 
loathed  as  of  the  vulgar  herd  by  polite  folk  who  held 
their  noses  high.  Lincoln  was  being  reviled  by  Greeley, 
despised  by  Sumner,  pictured  by  '"Harper's  Weekly" 
as  ati  ape.  In  Boston  the  life  of  Wendell  Phillips  was 
being  plotted  against,  and  Governor  Andrews  was  re- 
fusing him  the  protection  of  the  law.  Out  in  Concord 
the  local  clergy  were  striving  to  prevail  on  Henry 
David  Thoreau  to  forego  an  intended  eulogy  of  "Ossa- 
wotamie"  Brown. 

Folk  forget  these  things,  just  as  they  forget  how  the 
"Maxflower"  herself — there  being  no  more  Puritans  to 
bring  over — lapsed  into  the  slave  trade,  and  that  an 
abolition  North  was  only  brought  to  abandon  black 
slavery,  and  give  its  morals  a  chance,  by  blundering 
upon  a  golden  secret  of  the  factory  and  the  field,  to 
wit:    "It  is  cheaper  to  hire  labor  than  to  own  it." 

In  1859  "Ossawotamie"  John  Brown  went  planning 
those  Harper's  Ferry  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  sudden 
death,  which  had  for  their  purpose  a  servile  insurrec- 
tion and  for  their  punishment  a  scaffold.  John  Brown 
was  at  that  time  execrated — feared  here  and  hated 
there — by  nine  tenths  of  American  men,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  money-making,  profit-loving  Massachu- 
setts. Even  those,  who  held  that  lie  was  traveling  in  a 
right  direction,  said  he  had  gone  too  far. 

And  yet  the  Morans — our  freedom-hunting  pair  from 
Ireland,  with  the  Celtic  readiness  to  overlook  a  method 
in  admiration  of  a  motive — revered  the  grim  old  liber- 
ator none  the  less ;  and  one  day,  to  the  scandal  of  a 
Wakefield  sense  of  property  and  defying  it,  named 
their  boy,  just  bom,  "John  Brown  Moran."  Before 


If  you  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis,  "talk  back" 
to  him,  confining  your  reply  to  two  hundred  words. 
We  shall  hope  to  publish  some  of  these  replies 
from  time  to  time. — THE  EDITOR. 


the  name  could  become  a  handicap,  however,  old  Brown 
had  from  a  murderer  grown  to  be  a  martyr,  and  young 
Moran  was  never  made  by  reason  of  it  to  suffer  set  back. 


A  s  a  boy,  young  Moran  went  to  the  Wakefield  schools, 
and  from  them  to  the  Boston  University.  On. the 
back  of  his  school  days  he  studied  law  and  issued  forth  a 
lawyer.  In  his  law  practise  Moran  was  peculiarly  the 
poor  man's  lawyer,  and  by  consequence  the  banks  were 
never  overtaxed  in  keeping  track  of  his  deposits. 

Every  young  gentleman  of  the  bar  has  much  unoc- 
cupied time  on  his  hands.  Moran  filled  in  his  idleness 
with  politics.  Being  honest,  the  more  Moran  con- 
sidered party  conditions,  the  more  he  distasted  them. 
Being  Irish,  the  more  he  distasted  them,  the  more  he 
felt  like  making  war  upon  them. 

Predatory  money  and  its  creatures,  the  black-flag 
corporations,  had  for  long  been  in  Bay  State  control. 
Some  wiseacre  named  Bryce  said  recently  that  the 
cities  are  the  hope  of  democracy.  He  might  have 
added  that  they  are  also  the  hope  of  the  machine,  of 
the  boss,  of  predatory  money.  The  city  is  as  naturally 
the  lair  of  bandit  corporations  as  the  rock  ledge  is  the 
natural  lair  of  rattlesnakes.  These  brigands  found 
Massachusetts — polka  dotted  of  factory-bred  villages 
and  towns  and  cities,  with  their  bristling  phalanx  of 
smoke  stacks.    There  they  set  up  their  kingdom. 


iyf  assachusetts  possessed  two  parties.  But  the  cor- 
porations took  charge  of  both,  and  gave  td'  each  a 
boss.  While  in  apparent  opposition,  the  parties  and 
the  bosses  never  really  disagreed.  It  was  as  though 
one  were  on  shipboard,  with  Massachusetts  as  the  ship. 
The  Republican  party  was  the  starboard  watch,  the 
Democrat  party  the  port  watch.  Back  in  the  captain's 
cabin  sat  the  corporations. 

Moran  belonged  to  neither  watch.  From  the  first 
he  showed  himself  a  mutineer,  a  trouble  maker.  He 
had  no  reverence  for  bosses,  no  fear  of  machines. 

Being  a  kind  of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  just  a  dash 
of  Jack  Cade,  Moran  was  the  particular  horror  of  that 
prim  Brahmin  caste  which  would  sooner  respectably 
drown  than  be  succored  unseemly.  Those  austere  ones 
of  dignity  and  severe  propriety  who  based  themselves 
on  the  "Mayflower,"  and  regarded  Plymouth  Rock  as 
the  beginning  of  all  earthly  things,  could  not  afford  to 
be  saved  by  any  restless  Wakefield  one.  whose  im- 
mediate forebears  had  "come  over"  not  sixty  years  ago. 
Their  burden  was  great,  their  bondage  sore ;  but  better 
a  Pharaoh  of  the  corporations  and  bricks  without  straw 
than  take  to  the  honest  deserts  with  such  a  Moses. 

There  were  others,  however,  who  did  not  go  chained 
to  Plymouth  Rock.  These,  being  free,  and  hampered 
of  no  "Mayflower"  heretofor,  gave  ear  to  Moran  ex- 
horting mutiny.  They  were  eager  to  follow  him,  and 
said  as  much  ;  what  they  waited  for  was  opportunity. 


the  latter  came.  Moran  offered  himself  for  prose- 
cuting  attorney  of  Suffolk  County — that  is  to  say. 
Boston.  Never  did  movement  of  politics  present  a  more 
mean  and  starved  appearance.  Moran  had  no  money, 
no  pedigree,  no  party,  no  papers,  no  halls,  no  music, 
no  committee.  But  thete  in  the'  arena  he  was,  telling 
the  people  that  if  he  were  victorious  he  would  put  rich 
rogues  in  jail. 

Since  it  made  no  machine  difference,  the  bosses  de- 
cided to  unite  on  a  candidate  for  prosecuting  attorney. 
They  would  not  divide  their  criminal  strength  with 
two  candidates. 

Thus  reasoning,  thus  fearing,  the  bosses  named  a 
certain  Mr.  Sughrue.  This  gentleman  was  on  both  the 
Republican  and  Democrat  tickets.  He  was  backed  by 
"the  corporations.  He  was  upheld  by  the  papers.  He- 
had  music,  speakers,  halls.  Also,  when  the  votes  were 
In,  he  had  38,157;  while  Moran  counted  42,198.  Moran 
was  elected,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Brahmins  and  the 
joy  of  the  herd. 

*    *  * 

ii/Joran  as  district  attorney  did  divers  notable  things. 

There  arose'-the  Ubero  swindle,  wherein  the  Bea- 
con Trust  Company — a  corner  stone  of  fhe  financially 


"respectable" — was  involved.  Moran  lighted  the  lamp 
of  inquiry  and  went  to  the  dark  center  of  it.  The  bank 
commissioners  of  the  state  had  failed  in  their  duty. 
High  names  were  mentioned — General  Brigham  and 
others.  Moran  spared  no  one.  He  demanded  of  Gov- 
ernor Guild  that  the  purblind — or  worse — bank  com- 
missioners be  removed.  The  governor  hesitated,  and 
then  threw  himself  upon  the  legislature.  The  legis- 
lature hesitated ;  but  being  squarely  brought  to  bay, 
the  commissioners  were  removed. 

An  eminent  quintette  of  hostelries — the  Adams. 
Youngs,  Parker,  Essex  and  Tourraine  hotels — were 
pleasantly  engaged  in  violating  the  excise  law.  They 
connived  with  unlawful  screens  to  secure  their  patrons 
from  observation  while  tossing  off  their  toddies. 

Bay  State  feeling  demands  that  he  who  is  drunk 
shall  be  publicly  drunk,  to  the  end  that  he  be  despised, 
and  thereby  reformed.  Moran  enforced  the  law,  re- 
voked the  licenses  of  the  "screened"  hotels,  and  it  cost 
them  each  and  severally  a  painful  twenty-two  hundred 
dollars  to  have  the  same  renewed. 


Opeaking  of  the  legislature,  that  body  of  lawgivers 
had  Moran  troubles  of  its  own.    Until  a  Moran  day- 
it  had  taken  its  bribes,  untroubled  of  conscience,  tin- 
scared  of  justice. 

The  bucket-shop  bill  was  up,  and  the  threatened 
bucket  shoppers  came  with  their  money  as  of  yore, 
and  the  lawgivers  as  of  yore  received  it.  One  Simon 
Swig,  member  for  Taunton,  new  at  once  to  the  legis- 
lature and  the  largesse  of  the  bucket  shops,  was,  how- 
ever, so  unparliamentary  as  to  say  that  he  had  been 
offered  a  bribe. 

Moran  sent  his  process  servers  to  bring  the  entire- 
membership  before  the  grand  jury.  Indictments  were 
on  their  way ;  there  befell  a  deal  of  legislative  rushing 
to  and  fro.  It  looked  as  though  a  majority  might  hold 
their  next  meeting  in  the  penitentiary. 

Just  as  folk  dig  cyclone  cellars  in  Kansas,  so  years 
before  a  prudent  legislature — not  knowing  what  its 
stormy  needs  might  be — had  said  in  a  law  that  any  man 
brought  before  an  investigation  committee  of  either 
house  as  a  witness  should  therefor  and  thereafter  be 
and  remain  immune  from  criminal  prosecution,  based 
upon  whatever  subject  matter  had  been  under  investi- 
gation. A  thoughtful  member  called  the  frenzied  at- 
tention of  his  fellows  to  the  refuge  of  this  statute. 

They,  the  members,  found  in  it  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.  Immediately  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  "investigate"  the  charges  of  bribery.  The 
committee  instantly  subpoenaed  every  member  of  the 
legislature  to  be  a  witness,  as  well  as  several  criminals' 
who  were  not  members. 

t  Thus  was  the  mantle  of  that  saving  statute  dexterously 
thrown  across  every  threatened  shoulder.  Thus  was 
Moran  baffled  and  each  bribe  criminal  made  immune. 

Moran  went  after  the  Chelsea  Board  of  Aldermen,  in 
the  name  of  "graft,"  and  indicted  three  of  them.  He 
trained  his  grand-jury  guns  on  the  ice  conspirators, 
and  brought  down  with  his  indictments  seventeen  in- 
dividuals and  eleven  scoundrel  companies. 

These  and  more  Moran  accomplished  as  district  at- 
torney ;  while  against  him  were  working  the  governor, 
the  legislature,  the  police,  and  what  other  forces  live 
beneath  the  thumb  of  the  machines  and  what  black  cor- 
porate influences  dominate  them.  What  might  he  not 
have  done  with  health  and  strength  and  twenty  yeai> 
of  life! 

*    *  * 

\  bout  two  years  ago  I  called  upon  Moran  in  his 
•        offices  in  Boston  on  Pemberton   Square.     This  i-> 
how  he  looked  upon  politics.     Said  he :    "Both  state 
I  and  nation  need  the  services  of  independent  men — inde- 
;  pendent  alike  of  a  coarse  lobby  influence  and  the  more 
!  subtle,  yet  no  less  dangerous,  social  and  political  influ- 
!  ence  of  strong  corporations  and  our  high  financial  mag- 
nates.   Men  who  are  veritable  slaves  to  the  latter  pose 
\  as  honest.    Yet  all  their  official  service  is  a  betrayal 
!  of  the  people.    What  is  the  remedy?    The  people  must 
compel  officials  to  recognize  that  they  are  servants  of 
the  public,  that  their  obligation  is  to  the  people  alone, 
that  betrayal  of  popular  interest  is  a  treason  which 
must  be  answered  for.    Public  opinion  must  be  aggres- 
sive to  drive  out  of  public  life  officials  who  fail,  cor- 
ruptly or  as  the  result  of  a  vicious  environment,  to. 
realize  their  obligations  to  serve  unselfishly  and  well. 
The  financier  who  steals  a  gas  company  or  a  railroad 
by  the  familiar  wrecking  and  receivership  process  must 
be  sent  to  wear  the  stripes  as  well  as  the  crazy  victim 
of  a  mania  for  picking  pockets." 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1909 


^^^^^^^^^  H 

1  he  ooul  or  Honour 

By  Lady  Troubridge 

Chapter  XIII. 

He  knew  that  his  last  chance  had 
gone,  and  he  began  faintly  to  sus- 
pect that  his  indifference,  his  dis- 
dain of  the  other  man,  had  been  a  mad 
folly  which  was  going  to  cost  him  dear. 
He  had  imagined  in  his  idiocy  that  he 
was  going  to  mold  the  granite  nature  of 
the  Australian,  as  he  had  molded  the  lov- 
ing one  of  the  woman  who  had  trusted 
him,  and  now  he  had  found  out  his  mis- 
take.   What  on  earth  was  he  to  do? 

There  was  only  one  course  open  -to 
him,  and  that  was  another  personal  ap- 
peal to  Lord  Vannister,  and  from  that  he 
shrank  with  an  infinite  loathing.  Yet  it 
would  have  to  be  faced,  there  was  no 
other  way,  and  setting  his  teeth  he  turned 
into  a  telegraph  office  and  despatched  a 
wire  announcing  his  arrival  on  "business." 
It  was  highly  probable  that  a  wire  would 
arrive  before  he  had  started,  bearing  with 
it  some  excuse ;  but  in  that  case  he  de- 
termined to  ignore  the  counter  order, 
and  to  pretend  that  he  had  not  received 
it.  Anything  to  avoid  the  postponement 
of  this  hateful  meeting,  which  he  knew 
must  take  place. 

Between  him  and  Lord  Vannister  there 
existed  a  deeply  rooted  dislike,  which 
had  its  origin  in  contempt  on  the  one 
hand,  mingled  with  harshness  and  re- 
sentment on  the  other  hand. 

In  the  beginning,  when  continued  ill 
health  and  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
marry  had  made  Lord  Vannister  face  the 
fact  that  in  all  human  probability  this 
young  cousin  of  his  would  be  his  event- 
ual heir,  he  had  tried  to  take  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  boy,  and  to  make  the  best 
of  him ;  inviting  him  to  pay  long  visits 
to  Gartlands,  and  studying  his  character 
with  that  penetrating  insight  of  his,  which 
had  circumstances  been  different,  would 
have  made  him  a  born  ruler,  of  men.  The 
result  was  a  keen  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Gradually  he  saw  that  in  spite  of 
boyish  charm,  animation  and  high  spirits, 
there  was  in  Marcus  a  strain  of  insincer- 
ity amounting  to  veritable  deceit,  a  strain, 
too,  of  heartlessness,  greater  even  than 
that  natural  callousness  which  is  allow- 
able and  natural  in  boyhood,  while  all 
those  fine  and  sterling  qualities  for  which 
he  eagerly  watched  were,  conspicuous  for 
their  absence. 

Clever  as  he  was  at  reading  character, 
he  had  not  found  this  out  at  once.  Years 
had  elapsed  during  which  Vannister  had 
hoped  that  things  would  better  themselves 
as  the  lad's  character  formed.  He  had 
come  of  a  good,  clean,  wholesome,  high- 
minded  stock.  Why  should  he  not  take 
after  them?  It  was  long  before  certain 
episodes  in  the  boy's  career,  which  came 
to  his  guardian's  ears,  forced  upon  him 
the  conviction  that  as  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree  is  inclined. 

When  school  life  for  Marcus  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  Vannister  put  him  into 
a  good  regiment,  trusting  that  the  asso- 
ciation with  right-minded  men  and  the 
discipline  of  the  army  would  succeed 
where  he  himself  had  failed,  and  for  a 
time  Marcus  improved  visibly,  and  the 
heart  of  the  disappointed  man,  watching 
his  career  from  afar,  lightened. 

He  made  him  a  liberal,  but  not  an  ex- 
travagant, allowance  for  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment and  informed  him  that  he  expected 
him  to  manage  on  it ;  but  only  a  few 
months  elapsed  before  a  shower  of  bills 
poured  in  from  tradesmen  to  whom  the 
name  of  Vannister  carrying  with  it  its 
great,  almost  unlimited  credit  had  been 
given.  That  in  Vannister's  mind  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  succeeded  as  it  was 
by  scene  after  scene  in  which  promises 
were  made  and  invariably  broken. 

Then  for  the  first  ' time  he  began  to 
consider  the  position,  and  to  realize  what 
lie  had  done  in  entailing  his  vast  estates 
on  a  spendthrift  and  a  ne'er-do-well. 
True,  it  was  only  in  the  event  of  his  dying 
childless  that  this  would  come  to  pass, 
but  that  event  in  his  own'  mind  was  a 
certainty,  for  the  years,  as  they  stole 
from  him  what  seemed  to  him  the  last 
traces  of  that  joyous  hopefulness  men 
call  youth,  only  deepened  the  agony  of 
sorrow  with  which  he  looked  back  on  a 
certain  episode  which  had  made  him  a 
soured,  disappointed  recluse,  shrinking 
from  his  fellow  men  with  distaste,  and 
from  women's  society  with  horror. 

Each  time  that  he  saw  a  fresh  pretty 
face,  bright  with  the  unconscious  poetry 
<<f  girlhood  and  with  the  gay  joyousness 
of  youth,  the  old  .sorrow  awoke  and 
stirred,  and  at  last  he  so  ordered  his  life 
that  he  should  see  none  of  them. 

Therefore  it  had  seemed  to  him  that 
Marcus'  chance  was  a  certainty,  and 
that  became  a  bitter  disappointment. 
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Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

Marcus  Quinten,  impecunious  and  unworthy,  but  heir  to  the  title  and  wealth  of  his  cousin, 
and  Jack  Taunton,  wealthy  and  honorable,  fall  in  love  with  Lady  Hyacinth  Windermere.  Her 
parents  favor  the  former  because  of  his  prospects.  They  know  nothing  of  the  latter's  immense 
wealth,  and  Quinten  concealed  tfie  fact.  The  story  opens  at  Ascot  on  Cup  Day.  A  woman  at 
the  gate  of  the  paddock  accosts  Quinten  as  her  husband.  He  repulses  her.saying  that  the  marriage 
was  false,  and  leaves  her.  She  faints,  and  is  befriended  by  Jack  Taunton.  Taunton  learns 
Honour  Read's  story,  and  how  she  was  deserted  on  the  wedding  day,  and  he  urges  Quinten  to 
marry  her.  He  refuses  point  blank.  Taunton  is  refused  admittance  to  Hyacinth's  home,  but 
meets  her  at  the  home  of  her  cousin.  She  loves  him,  but  says  she  must  follow  her  parents' 
wishes.  Taunton,  failing  to  persuade  Honour  Read  to  expose  Quinten  to  Lady  Hyacinth, 
secures  a  position  for  her  with  Quinten's  cousin,  who  is  a  misogynist,  and  requires  a  secretary 
who  will  not  intrude  on  him  personally,  and  therefore  sends  all  his  instructions  by  his  valet. 
Honour  feels  that  this  cannot  continue,  and  writes  a  note  to  Lord  Vannister  requesting  him  to 
give  her  a  short  interview,  so  that  she  may  discuss  the  work  assigned  her.  The  following 
morning  Honour  receives  a  reply  from  Lord  Vannister  and  goes  into  the  garden  to  read  it. 
She  is  angry  and  indignant  at  the  note,  and  in  her  rage  sobs  out,  "I  hate  him  !  1  hate  him  !" 
At  that  moment  she  hears  a  low  laugh  at  her  side,  and  raising  her  head  with  an  angry  jerk, 
faces  the  intruder.  She  is  startled  to  learn  that  the  stranger  is  Lord  Vannister,  her  employer. 
She  then  tells  him  the  sad  story  of  her  life.  Lord  Vannister's  sympathy  is  immediately  aroused 
and  he  asks  Honour  if  she  will  still  remain  as  his  secretary.  In  the  meantime  Marcus  Quinten, 
who  is  down  to  his  last  penny,  tries  to  borrow  more  money  from  Jack  Taunton.  Taunton  refuses. 
A  stormy  scene  ensues,  and  Quinten,  enraged,  leaves  the  room. 


Doggedly,  however,  he  still  did  his  best 
for  his  heir,  and  about  a  year  ago  he 
had  sent  for  him,  and  inviting  him  to  be 
frank  as  to  his  liabilities  and  debts  of  all 
kinds,  he  offered  to  pay  them  all,  and 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  past  follies  to 
clear  the  way  for  a  better  state  of  things. 
Here  was  Marcus'  chance,  and  as  the 
express  train  bore  him  swiftly  northward, 
he  was  reflecting  on  the  small  benefit 
that  had  come  of  it.  For  like  other 
chances,   it   had   come   a   bit   too  late. 

From  the  first  moment  Lord  Vannis- 
ter had  thwarted  his  boyish  ambitions, 
he  had  disliked  him,  and  the  boyish 
antagonism  had  grown  with  his  years 
to  a  veritable  and  a  positive  hatred  of 
the  stern,  cold  man  who  ruled  his 
destiny. 

And  now  as  the  fields  and  houses  flew 
by  in  quick  succession,  he  was  torturing 
his  brain  to  think  of  a  way  of  obtaining 
that  countenance  and  monetary  support 
without  which  his  hands  were  tied. 

Would  the  announcement  of  his  en- 
gagement to  Hyacinth  do  it,  he  wondered. 
After  all,  she  was  a  bride  whom  any 
father  would  welcome  for  his  son — 
lovely,  well  born  and  exquisitely  bred. 
Nor  was  she  portionless,  for  Lord  Win- 
dermere had  expressed  his  intention  of 
settling  thirty  thousand  pounds  on  his 
daughter,  provided  that  the  other  side 
could  do  the  same. 

Everything  in  short  depended  on  the 
fashion  in  which  he  could  present  the 
business  to  his  cousin's  view,  and  on 
the  temper,  tact  and  discretion  which  he 
could  bring  to  bear  on  the  business. 
Somehow,  he  did  not  feel  sure  of  him- 
self, for  there  was  something  in  Vannis- 


ter's cool,  hostile  air  which  froze  the 
words  on  his  lips.  His  nerve,  too,  had 
been  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months,  and  as  he  looked  out  at  the  au- 
tumn landscape  he  cursed  the  mad  folly 
which  had  led  to  his  episode  with  Honour 
Read,  and  blessed  the  fortunate  chance, 
which,  calling  him  away,  had  saved  her. 

Yet  even  so  she  had  been  the  evil 
genius  of  his  life,  and  her  reappearance 
at  Ascot  had  been  the  signal  for  every- 
thing to  go  wrong  with  him.  Thank 
heaven,  she  seemed  at  length  to  have  dis- 
appeared, and  that  fact  offered  one  cause 
for  rejoicing  in  the  miserable  tangle 
which  seemed  to  have  overtaken  his 
affairs. 

The  train  glided  smoothly  into  the 
familiar  station,  and  almost  immediately 
he  saw  the  footman  advancing  to  take  his 
bags  and  rugs.  At  all  events  he  was  ex- 
pected, and  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  plead 
his  cause  in  person. 

He  leaped  from  the  carriage,  and 
handed  his  wraps  to  the  servant  with  a 
curt  word  of  inquiry  as  to  which  carriage 
had  been  sent,  for  Marcus  never  wasted 
civility  on  inferiors. 

He  was  informed  that  it  was  the  motor, 
and  took  his  way  to  the  outside  of  the 
station  feeling  slightly  pleased.  A  mo- 
ment later  they  were  off,  Marcus  driving 
the  car. 

They  slipped  swiftly  down  the  white 
road  from  the  railway  station,  past  a  few 
straggling  houses  where  the  employees  of 
the  railroad  lived,  and  then  taking  a 
sharp  turn,  the  scenery  became  more 
countrified  and  English  homes  were 
passed,  peeping  out  from  sheltering  woods, 
until  at  last  the  gray  pile  of  Gartlands 


"  'My  wife,"  He  said  proudly" 


came  into  sight  as  thev  neared  the  out- 
skirts of  the  park.  Then  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  Marcus  that  the  car  he  was 
driving  was  a  new  one,  and  he  felt  ir- 
ritated with  that  ready  resentment  of  the 
spendthrift  at  any  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  others. 

"His  lordship  has  bought  a  new  car," 
he  said,  as  he  turned  in  at  the  gates. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  don't  care  about  the  look  of  it," 
said  Marcus;  "this  blue  is  too  showy.  I 
don't  suppose  his  lordship  ever  takes  the 
car  out,"  he  said,  and  his  words  had  a 
question  in  them.  "Why,  it  must  be 
sixty-horse  power  at  least."  — 

"Yes,  sir,  a  very  powerful  ca*,  and 
takes  a  good  bit  of  driving,  but  his  lord- 
ship's driven  the  car  several  times."  This 
did  not  look  like  a  decrepit  invalid,  and 
Marcus  hardly  relished  the  information. 

Before  him  now  was  the  majestic  pile 
of  the  great  house  that  only  one  life  kept 
from  his  possession.  This  thought  was 
always  with  him  at  his  first  sight  of  Gart- 
lands and  it  was  with  him  now. 

The  vast  building  loomed  up  against 
an  evening  sunset  which  touched  its 
many  windows  with  tones  of  crimson  and 
violet,  and  which  hung  behind  it  like  a 
rose-colored  veil.  Never  had  the  place 
looked  more  imposing,  more  beautiful, 
and  Quinten  drew  a  deep  breath  of  long- 
ing as  he  left  the  car  and  mounted  the 
broad  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the 
entrance.  Patience  and  cunning,  with 
these  two  things  he  must  fight  his  battle. 

It  somehow  struck  him,  as  he  entered, 
that  about  the  place  there  hung  a  new 
atmosphere  of  pleasantness  and  even  of 
gaiety,  but  in  what  the  illusion  consisted 
he  knew  not,  for  everything  was  practi- 
cally the  same.  He  received  a  message 
from  Vannister  that  he  would  see  him 
in  half  an  hour  if  he  would  excuse  him 
until  then,  and  meanwhile  he  passed  on 
to  his  room  to  remove  the  dust  of  the 
journey. 

Everywhere  as  he  moved  the  same 
strange  sense  of  the  enlivenment  of  the 
grim  old  place  was  with  him.  On  a 
table  in  the  hall  one  or  two  late  October 
roses  had  been  gathered  and  thrown 
down,  and  he  heard  the  twittering  of 
caged  birds,  the  barking  of  a  dog;  the 
very  air  seemed  full  of  noise  and  of  the 
perfume  of  flowers. 

.Waiting  patiently,  at  length  the  sum- 
mons came,  and  then  with  his  heart 
beating  uncomfortably,  he  was  ushered 
with  a  certain  formality  into  his  cousin's 
presence. 

The  long  library  was  lit  from  end  to 
end  with  shaded  electric  lamps  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  behind  their  fged 
shades  they  looked  like  vivid  roses  hang- 
ing on  the  wall.  Perhaps  it  was  this  rosy 
glow  which  made  Vannister  look  so 
wonderfully  changed  and  well,  as  he  came 
forward  to  greet  him.  Marcus,  could 
hardly  respond,  he  was  so  amazed  at  the 
change.  Only  a  short  year  ago  he  had 
seen  a  man  whose  pale,  care-worn 
face  was  deeply  marked  with  lines  of 
illness  and  sorrow,  a  man  who  stooped 
slightly  and  walked  with  slow,  languid 
footsteps.  Now  his  step  seemed  light 
yet  firm,  his  head  was  held  high,  a  light 
which  looked  like  happiness  glowed  in 
his  deep-set,  cavernous  eyes. 

"Your  wire  only  reached  ine  this  morn- 
ing," he  said.  "It  was  a  sudden  idea 
on  your  part ;  but  you  are  welcome.  Sit 
down." 

He  handed  him  a  box  of  cigars  as  he 
spoke,  and  Marcus,  reassured,  sat  down, 
although  the  old  feeling  of  fear  and  of 
inferiority  was  with  him  as  he  did  so. 
Still,  his  cousin  seemed  in  a  fairly  good 
temper.  That  was  something  to  be  de- 
voutly thankful  for,  at  all  events. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  he  said,  as  the 
young  man  lit  his  cigar.  "I  don't  pay 
myself  the  compliment  of  supposing  you 
came  two  hundred  miles  to  have  a  sight 
of  me." 

"That  was  one  of  my  reasons,"  said 
Marcus,  "but  as  you  say,  perhaps  not  the 
only  one." 

"Well,  now,  what  was  the  other?"  The 
crucial  moment  had  come. 

"I  want  to  ask  your  consent  to  my  en- 
gagement," began  Marcus. 

Vannister  gave  a  short  laugh.  "Then 
you  should  have  come  some  weeks  ago," 
he  said,  "for  I  see  that  it  has  already 
been  announced  in  the  'Morning  Post.' " 

"That  was  a  mistake."  stammered 
Marcus.  "Her  family  put  it  in.  I  was 
very  vexed  about  it." 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  were,  as  you 
know  I  take  in  the  paper,  but  I  cannot 
suppose  my  friend  Windermere  would 
do  anything  premature." 

[CONTINCKD   ON    PAGE  37] 
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Our  Girls  at  Home 


The  Girl  That  Whines 

The  whining  girl.  Do  you  know  her? 
If  you  do  not,  you  haven't  missed 
much. 

It  isn't  worth  much  trouble  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  girl  that  whines. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  you  have  among 
your  casual,  occasionally-met  acquain- 
tances a  number  who  are  classed  among 
the  whiners.  If  you  do  not  know  them 
intimately,  particularly  in  their  home  life, 
you  may  not  know  them  as  such. 

The  chronic  whiner  does  her  whining 
at  home.  One  reason  for  this  may  be 
that  her  insufferable  habit  of  whining 
would  not  be  tolerated  anywhere  else. 

If  she  does  not  believe  this,  then  let 
her  try  the  experiment  just  once.  Once 
will  suffice.  She  will  find  herself  speed- 
ily and  effectually  ostracized  by  her  girl 
friends  and  shunned  as  a  plague  by  the 
boys.  The  whining  girl  does  not  whine  in 
company.  She  reserves  this  ugly  part 
of  her  disposition  to-  inflict  on  the  home 
folks  in  private.  And  if  you  could  see 
her  there  you  would  scarcely  recognize 
her  in  the  offensive  role  of  whiner  as  the 
sweet-mannered,  pleasant-faced  girl  you 
see  posing  and  receiving  compliments  as 
the  most  agreeable  and  ladylike  of  girls. 
If  perchance  you  should  catch  her  whin- 
ing, you  would  be  shocked  at  the  con- 
trast ;  and  she  would  be  shocked  at  the 
discovery.  And  more  discoveries  might 
result  in  less  whining. 

She  whines  in  the  morning  because  she 
has'  to  get  up  and  at  night  because  she 
has  to  go  to  bed ;  and  the  day  is  filled 
with  her  nerve-racking  whining  at  every- 
thing that  is,  that  isn't  or  that  might  be 
— that  is,  at  home,  when  there  is  no  com- 
pany. She  whines  about  her  work,  she 
whines  about  the  things  to  eat,  about  the 
things  to  wear,  about  the  weather,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  and  when  there  are  no 
more  material  things  to  whine  about  she 
whines- just  because  she  whines. 

She  whines  at  her  mother  and  her  sis- 
ters and  her  brothers  and  her  father ; 
and  no  matter  what  they  may  do,  what 
they  may  sacrifice,  to  please  her,  it  is 
all  the  same,  she  whines  because  they  did 
not  do  the  other  thing  or  that  they  did 
it  at  all.  And  the  poor  mother  generally 
suffers  her  to  whine,  no  matter  what 
worry  and  care  and  trouble  she  bears 
because  of  it ;  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
provoked  to  desperation  at  times,  put  up 
with  it  the  best  they  can  just  because 
"mother"  tolerates  it,  for  Milady  Whiner 
is  a  spoiled  child. 

Girls,  for  your  own  sakes,  don't  whine ! 
If  you  do — stop  it!  Stop  it  right  now! 
Assert  the  womanhood  that  is  your  heri- 
tage and  purge  yourselves  of  the  whining 
habit  as  though  it  were  a  mortal  plague. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  a  man 
abhors,  aside,  possibly,  from  a  nagging 
woman,  it  is  the  whining  habit  of  a  girl. 

Popular  Jewelry  Novelties 

The  best-dressed  girl  is  never  the  girl 
who  wears  much  jewelry,  yet  there  is 
hardly  one  girl  in  a  thousand  that  does 
not  want  to  know  all  about  the  jewelry 
novelties  of  the  moment  that  the  fashion- 
able New  York  women  are  wearing. 
Nowadays  the  wearing  of  inexpensive 
jewelry  is  not  considered  bad  taste,  be- 
cause the  artificial  gems  displayed  in  the 
shops  are  perfect  copies  of  rare  jewels. 

Since  the  psyche  knot  has  become  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  coiffure  styles  of 
the  day,  many  new  hair  ornaments  to 
wear  with  it  have  been  introduced.  Fash- 
ion says :  Very  wide  barrettes,  shell 
bandeaux  and  all  sorts  of  fancy  hairpins. 
Something  new  and  very  attractive  in  the 
way  of  a  hairpin  is  of  shell  with  a  rhine- 
stone  ball  top,  so  mounted  that  it  moves 
back  and  forth. 

Many  women  are  wearing  smoked- 
pearl  earrings  with  a  long  drop,  also  ear- 
rings of  imitation  turquoise  and  pink 
coral.  And  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
have  the  ears  pierced  to  wear  them,  for 
they  are  made  with  the  new  screw  back, 
so  that  they  can  be  fastened  close  enough 
to  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  hold  firmly  in 
place. 

Among  the  popular  designs  for  brooches 
are  mercury  wings,  horseshoes,  bow  knots 
and  swallows.  And  the  fad  of  the  mo- 
ment is  to  have  your  earrings,  necklet 
and  brooch  match  in  color. 

Sets  of  collar  pins  are  more  in  demand 
than  ever.  Those  in  the  form  of  mer- 
cury wings  studded  with  rhinestones  and 
having  a  small  pearl  in  the  center  are 
most  attractive.  Then  there  are  pretty 
bar  collar  pins  of  cut  silver,  and  veil 
pins  in  the  form  of  a  swallow  which  the 
New  York  woman  favors. 

There  is  a  decided  revival  this  year  of 
jet  jewelry,  and  the  clever  woman  often 
uses  .it  for  the  necessary  black  touch  to 
her  costume. 


Letter  Writing 

'£  have  told  you  about  the  kind  of 
stationery  a  girl  should  use  for  her 
personal  correspondence.  Now  we  are 
going  to  give  a  few  suggestions  con- 
cerning letter  writing,  which  we  feel 
sure  will  be  helpful  to  our  girl  readers. 

The  simple  rules  for  letter  writing  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Know  what  you  want  to  say. 

2.  Say  it. 

3.  Use  your  own  language. 

4.  A  short  word  is  better  than  a  long 
one. 

5.  The  fewer  words,  the  better. 

Formal  Letters 

When  plain  paper  is  used,  every  formal 
letter  should  have  the  address  of  the 
sender  and  the  date  clearly  written  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  first 
page,  about  one  inch,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  sheet,  from 
the  top.    Thus : 

30  East  7th  Street,  New  York, 

February  10,  1909. 

The  letter  should  then  begin  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  written,  and  beneath  that 

My  dear  Mr.  B  :— 

Closing  a  Letter 

'"Very  truly  yours''  is  the  most  formal 
expression  for  the  conclusion  of  a  letter 
in  general  correspondence. 

"Sincerely  yours"  may  also  be  em- 
ployed in  closing  a  formal  communica- 
tion, but  its  use  is'  so  general  that  it 
now  has  a  social  significance. 

"Faithfully  yours"  is  used  extensively 
by  the  English,  and  in  writing  to  an 
Englishman  one  might  show  him  the 
courtesy  by  using  his  favorite  expression. 

A  letter  from  a  woman  to  a  man  where 
there  is  only  a  slight  acquaintance  should 
conclude  "Respectfully  yours,"  "Very 
respectfully  yours,"  or  merely  "Yours 
truly.  "- 

Regarding  the  Signature 

In  writing  a  letter  the  signature  of  the 
writer  should  be  used.  A  married  woman 
signs  her  name  thus,  "Helen  Jones,"  and 
if  she  wishes  to  make  her  identity  per- 
fectly clear,  she  may  add  in  brackets 
[Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Jones]. 

An  unmarried  woman  writing  to  one 
to  whom  she  is  unknown  places  "Miss" 
in  brackets  before  her  name. 

Informal  Correspondence 

In  informal  correspondence  a  note  or 

letter   begins    "Dear    Mr.  — :  ,"  and 

usually  closes  "With  kindest  regards,"  or 
"With  best  wishes,"  "Sincerely  yours," 
or  "Cordially  yours." 

"Affectionately  yours"  of  course  may 
be  used  between  friends  where  the  in- 
timacy is  close. 

Addressing  an  Envelope 

To  an  unmarried  woman  the  envelope 
should  bear  the  prefix  "Miss."  To  a 
married  woman  "Mrs."  precedes  her  hus- 
band's name. 

In  addressing  a  man,  either  "Mr."  be- 
fore the  name  or  "Esq."  after  it  may  be 
used.  Never  make  the  mistake  of  using 
them  both. 

A  Novel  Party 

"Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time  in 

your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night." 

Mr.  J.  H.  R- 


Tuesday  evening,  March  the  tenth, 
Eight  o'clock. 
Please  wear  a  child's  costume. 

When  the  guests  arrived  the  ladies 
were  dressed  in  short  skirts  and  pina- 
fores, some  wearing  tight-fitting  baby 
caps  or  sunbonnets,  and  carrying  school 
books  in  straps,  which  were  thrown  over 
their  shoulder.  The  little  men  came  in 
short  trousers,  blouses  and  large  white 
collars.  Buster  Brown  was  there  with 
little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  and  two  or  three 
who  came  together  were  announced  as 
"Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys."  All  kinds 
of  childish  games  were  played,  such  as : 
"Pussy  Wants  a  Corner,"  "Drop  the 
Handkerchief,"  "Blindman's  Buff,"  "Ring 
Around  a  Rosy,"  and  "Pinning  the  Tail 
on  the  Donkey."  Prizes  were  given  in 
the  last-named  game.  They  consisted  of 
a  doll  for  the  "girl"  and  a  drum  for  the 
"boy"  pinning  the  tail  nearest  to  the  right 
spot.  A  heavy  swing  rope  fastened  to 
large  hooks  in  the  archway  of  the  folding 
doors  afforded  much  amusement. — Kath- 
ryn  Hall. 


Our  Gifts  to  You 

For  a  Few  Minutes'  Work 

Every  article  is  guaranteed  just  as  represented  and  perfectly  reliable.  You 
can  obtain  any  of  these  articles  by  getting  a  few  of  your  neighbors  and  friends  to 
each  let  you  send  us  35  cents  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  FARM  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE. This  is  very  easy  to  do.  as  almost  every  one  subscribes  as  soon  as  he  or 
she  sees  a  copy  and  knows  how  little  it  costs.  Subscriptions  may  be  either  new 
or  renewals,  and  your  own  subscription  may  count  as  one.  Send  all  subscriptions 
to  THE  MILLION  CLUB,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.  Ohio. 
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Men's  Catcher's  Mask  (1299) 

Made  of  strong,  heavy  wire,  padded  with  heavy 
leather.  Thoroughly  up  to  date,  latest  design ,  great- 
est strength  and  durability.  Full  size.  Sent  post- 
paid for  only  eight  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  35  cents  each. 

Men's  Professional  Baseball  (1296) 

A  durable,  well-made  baseball  that  should  stand 
the  hardest  kind  of  use  and  outlast  a  full  game. 
Sent  postpaid  for  only  three  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  at  35  cents  each. 

Boys'  Baseball  (1295) 

This  is  an  excellent,  large,  durable  ball  for  boys. 
Almost  men's  size.  Sent  postpaid  for  only  two  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  35  cents  each. 


1296 


1295 
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Men's  Catcher's  Mitt  (1305), 

Best  quality  leather,  large  size,  and  the  new  1909  design.  Has 
deep  pocket.  Made  by  the  best  manufacturers  of  baseball  goods 
in  this  country.  Will  last  formany  years.  Sent  postpaid  for  only 
eight  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  35  cents  each. 

Men's  Infielder's  and  Fielder's  Glove  (1308) 

Bestworkmanshipand  quality, web  thumb, deep  pocket 
and  thoroughly  well  padded.    Made  of  good  strong 
leather.  A  top-notch  article  in  ever}'  respect.  Sent 
postpaid  for  only  eight  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  at  35  cents  each. 

Repeating  Air  Rifle  ( 481 ) 

Description:   Repeating,  hammerlees,  dur- 
able, shoots  accurately.  Extremely  simple  in 
construction.  Gives  a  boy  lots  of  healthful 
outdoor  pleasure,  cultivates  manliness. 
Uses  no  powder — just  air.  Shot  costs  but 
10  cents  per  1000.  Nickel-plated,  solid 
wood  stock,  pistol  grip,  true  sights, 
impossible  to  get  out  of  order. 

This  dandy  repeating  Air  Rifle 
will  be  6ent  for  only  sir  sub- 
scriptionsto  Farm  and  Fire- 
side at  35  cents  each. 

Reliable  Fountain  Pen 


This  Fountain  Pen  is 
made  by  the  largest 
manufacturer  of 
Fountain   Pens  in 
America.   It  has  a 
gold  pen  point  and 
the  barrel  is  beauti- 
fullychased. This  fine  " 
Fountain  Pen  is  sent 
complete  in  a  case 
with  a  filler,  post- 
paid, for  only  four 
subscriptions  to 
Farm  and 
Fireside  at 
35  cents 
each. 


AIR  RIFLE  No.  481 


WATCH  No.  370 
Movement:  Regular  sixteen  size.    Heavy  bevel 
crystal . 

The  Guarantee:  In  every  watch  will  be  found  a 
piinted  guarantee,  by  which  the  manufacturers 
agree  that  if  without  misuse  the  watch  fails  to  keep 
good  time  within  one  year,  they  will,  upon  its 
return,  with  five  cents  postage,  repair  it  free  of 
charge,  and  return  it. 

Description  t  Elegant  nickel  case,  snap  back, 
Roman  dial,  stem  wind,  stem  set,  open  face. 

This  fine  watch  is  seat  postpaid  for  only  six  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  35  cents  each. 


Silver-Plated  Salt  and 
Pepper  Shakers  (311) 

This  Salt  and  Pepper  Set 
is  of  the  best  grade  of  silver- 
plated  ware.  The  body  of 
each  shaker  is  finished  in  a 
beautiful  satin  finish,  while 
the  top  and  the  lower  part  up 
to  the  embossing  is  highly 
burnished.  Each  one  is  2^ 
inches  high  and  1%  inches 
in  diameter.  Their  wearing 
qualities  are  of  the  very  best. 
Sent  postpaid  for  only  two 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  35  cents  each. 


Send  All  Orders  to  John  L.  Thompson,  Secretary 

THE  MILLION  CLUB,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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All  Six 

Are  Almost  Free 

These  are  the  stylish  Wild  Rose 
design,  triple-plate  silver  teaspoons. 
They  are  made  by  the  famous  Oneida 
Community  Ltd. 

They  are  exactly  similar  in  quality  to 
spoons  selling  at  53.00  for  the  six  in  the 
best  stores.  It  takes  an  expert  to  tell 
them  from  sterling  silver  spoons  selling 
at  $7.50  for  the  six.  They  are  guaran- 
teed for  ten  years,  and  you  can  get  all 
six  without  paying  a  cent. 


A  Remarkable  Pigeon  Farm 


t  Los  Angeles,  California,  about  two 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
is  the  largest  pigeon  farm  in  the 
world.  A  little  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pigeons  is  the  number  of  its  present 
supply,  which,  in  fact,  is  more  than 
double  the  number  of  birds  possessed  by 
its  closest  rival. 

The  farm  was  started  by  J.  Y.  John- 
son, its  present  owner  and  manager, 
about  thirteen  years  ago.  Only  one  hun- 
dred pigeons  was  the  number  started 
with,  and  of  those  one  hundred,  five  or 
six  are  still  to  be  seen  about  the  farm, 
therefore  being  over  thirteen  years  old. 

The  farm  covers  only  eight  acres  of 
ground,  and  at  times  it  ^seems  to  be  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  birds,  especially  at 
the  feeding  times,  which  are  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  latter  affords  an 
interesting  sight,  and  is  usually  witnessed 
by  a  large  number  of  visitors.  The  birds 
consume  about  two  tons  of  feed  daily, 
consisting  of  grain  of  nearly  every  kind. 

The  farm  possesses  eight  or  nine  va- 
rieties of  pigeons,  of  which  the  homer 
and  the  common  pigeon  are  considered 
the  best  payers.  The  birds  are  sold,  as 
squabs,  when  from  three  to  four  weeks' 
old,  at  from  two  to  three  dollars  a 
dozen.  The  selling  of  squabs  constitutes 
the  chief  source  of  income  to  the  keeper 
of  the  farm,  although  occasionally  pairs 
are  sold  to  individuals  for  pets  and  other 
purposes.  Chas.  Alma  Byers. 


The  Making  of  Matches 

Come  one  with  plenty  of  spare  time  has 
^  figured  out  that  the  civilized  world 
strikes  three  million  matches  every  min- 
ute of  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  1,576,- 
800,000,000  matches  a  year !  Estimating 
the  average  match  to  be  a  little  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  this  means  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  million  miles 
of  matches.  The  number  of  matches  lit 
each  minute  represents  a  log  a  foot  in 
diameter  and  about  twenty  feet  long. 

Nearly  half  of  these  matches,  it  is  said, 
are  used  in  the  United^States ;  but  though, 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
match  factories  in  this  country  equipped 
with  the  very  best  machinery,  we  import 
annually  from  Germany,  Austria,  France 
and  Sweden  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  matches  to  make  up  our  grand  total 
of  seven  hundred  billions.  Most  of  our 
safety  matches  are  of  European  manu- 
facture. 

Matches  being  so  small,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  "they  were  made  of  scraps 
and  odds  and  ends  of  wood;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  choicest  portions  of  se- 
lected pine  logs  are  used  for  matches. 

Nearly  every  factory  has  its  own 
special  machinery  and  process.  In  some 
matches  are  shaved,  with  the  grain,  from 
sawed  blocks ;  in  others  they  are  cut 
both  ways  with  saws.  Often  the  blocks 
or  logs  are  boiled  or  steamed,  so  that 
thev  mav  be  cut  more  easilv. 


2  Cents 
a  Week 


That's  all  it  costs 
you  to  own  a  clothes 
wringer  that  wrings 
four  time*  the  thick- 
ness, automatically 
equalize*  the  pres- 
sure for  the  full 
length  of  the  rolls, 
spreads  out  the 
clothes,  cannot  run  out  of  gear,  will  not  break 
buttons,  and  is  absolutely  guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

"Anchor  Brand" 
Automatic  Wringers 

are  more  economical,  more  satisfactory,  more 
durable,  and  turn  easier  than  any  other 
wringer. 

FHl  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below,  giving  us 
the  name  of  your  local  merchant  and  we  will 
prove  to  you  that  the  "Anchor  Brand"  Auto- 
matic will  *ave  one-half  vour  wash  time,  and 
cost  you  only  2  Cents  a  Week. 

Lovell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


 Mail  This  Coupon  Today  

LOVELL  MANUFACTtJEIJfG  CO.,  Era,  Pa. 

Tell  m«  how  I  can  get  an  "Anchor  Brand" 
Wringer  for  2  cents  a  week  on  a  5  year  guarantee. 


Simply  Do  This 

Get  only  five  of  your  neighbors  or 
friends  to  each  give  you  35  cents  for  a  full 
year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side (24  numbers).  Send  the  money  and 
the  subscriptions  to  me  and  I  will  send 
you  the  six  silver  teaspoons  above  by 
return  mail,  postpaid.  That  is  all  you 
have  to  do.  You  can  get  a  second  set 
by  getting  five  more  subscriptions, if  you 
like. .  Don't  delay.  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 25  cents  extra.  Address 

John  L.  Thompson,  Secretary 

THE  MILLION  CLUB 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


By  leading  railroads  everywhere. 
Salaries  S70  to  $185  per  month 

We  teach  you  by  mail  the  standard  rules  and 
modern  methods  employed  by  all  railroads  and 
qualify  you  to  nil  positions  as 

FIREMEN  and  M0T0RMEN  \ 

in  a  short  time.  Our  school  is  conducted  by 
prominent  railroad  men.  Endorsed  by  the  great 
railway  companies  who  give  our  students  the 
preference.  Thousands  of  successful  students. 
We  also  have  excellent  courses  preparatory  for 
Brake  men  and  electric  railway  Conductors.  De- 
mand for  our  students  greater  than  the  supply. 
Practical  instruction  guaranteed  at  low  cost. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 
THE  WENTHE  RAILWAY  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL,  DEPT.  406.  F8EEP0RT,  III. 


EARN  BIG  SALARIES 


From  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year  and 
expenses.  If  you  want  to  enter  the  easi- 
est, best  paid  profession  in  the  world,  our 
free  catalogue  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip"  wi  II 
show  you  how.  We  place  hundreds  of  our 
graduates  in  good  positions  with  the  best 
firms  all  over  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada.  Write  (or  call)  for  particulars  today.  Address 

Dept.  168,  National  Salesman's  Training  Association 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New  York  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco. 
Write  nearest  office. 


e's  Velvet  Skin  Balm  ^"^^^^'tus^v^. 


rough  and  inflamed  skin.  Indispen- 
sable after  sharing.  Allays  Snnbu rn.  By  mail  25  cants  j  postage 
3  cents.    Pjan'a  theaileal  Co.,  206  Broadway,  Sew  York  lily. 


Agents  Wanted 


Feeding  Time  on  the  Largest  Pigeon  Farm  in  the  World 


Let  Me  Send  You 
Our  Reward  List 


Farm  and  Fireside  has  prepared 
for  its  readers  a_  book  containing 
illustrations  of  nearly  three  hundred 
handsome  articles  that  can  be  obtained 
entirely  without  cost. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  get  them  is 
to  interest  a  few'  of  your  neighbors 
and  friends  in  Farm  and  Fireside, 
which  is  very  easy. 

Many  of  these  fine  articles  are  prob- 
ably just  what  you  have  wanted  for 
a  long  time  for  yourself,  your  home 
or  your  farm. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  to  get  them 
without  cost.  Send  me  a  postal  ask- 
ing for  our  big  Reward  List  (it's  free) 
and  I  will  hustle  it  to  you  by  first 
mail,  and  write  you  fully.  ]ust  write 
—that's  all— to 

John  L.  Thompson,  Secretary 

THE  MILLION  CLUB 

Farm  and  Fireside,    Springfield,  Ohio 


Pigeons  as  Photographers 

'The  remarkable  sense  of  direction  which 
*  enables  a  pigeon  to  find  its  way  back 
to  the  cote,  even  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, has  long  been  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  written  messages.  It  oc- 
curred to  Doctor  Neubronner,  of  Cronberg, 
recently  that  he  might  attach  to  a  pigeon 
a  small  photographic  camera,  allowing 
some  distinct  views  to  be  taken  during 
a  flight  of  about  twenty  meters  a  second. 

After  testing  this  camera  from  an  ex- 
press train,  Doctor  Neubronner  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  his  first  experiments 
on  carrier  pigeons  as  photographers,  and 
the  first  pictures,  which  were  two  by 
two  centimeters  in  size,  were  considered 
quite  satisfactory  as  preliminary  results. 
As  the  inventor  soon  realized  the  scope 
of  this  idea,  he  ordered  from  a  good 
mechanic  a  larger  camera  with  a  better 
objective  and  films  of  four  by  four  centi- 
meters, with  a  view  to  further  improving 
those  views.  This  camera  having  been 
fixed  to  the  pigeon's  breast  with  a  thin 
board  of  hard  wood,  was  kept  in  posi- 
tion on  the  back  of  the  bird  by  means  of 
straps.  A  small  India-rubber  ball,  allow- 
ing the  air  slowly  to  escape,  would  effect 
the  instantaneous  opening  of  the  shutter 
in  due  time.  As  the  air  issued  from  the 
ball  the  tatter  collapsed  more  and  more, 
while  disengaging  the  shutter  at  regular 
intervals,  which  were  readily  predeter- 
mined. Doctor  Neubronner  was  thus 
able  to  secure  eight  consecutive  views, 
hut  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus  is 
likely  to  be  increased  up  to  thirty  views, 
so  that,  with  intervals  of  half  a  minute, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  kilometers  could  be 
covered  nearly  continuously.  As  a  pig- 
eon is  able  to  transport  seventy-five 
grains  to  a  distance  ten  times  as  great, 
no  essential  difficulties  will  be  met  with 
in  carrying  this  idea  out  in  practise. — 
Technical  World  Magazine. 


Queer  Fabrics 

TJ  ere  you  are !     Shirts  made  of  pine 
needles,  gowns  made  of  nettles  and 
boots  made  of  cactus  leather ! 

Out  in  the  valleys  of  California  and 
Oregon  several  factories  are  at  work 
turning  the  long  needles  of  the  yellow, 
or  "bull,"  pine  into  thread  from  which 
are  woven  coarse  fabrics  to  be  made  into 
underwear,  socks,  inner  shoe  soles  and 
other  useful  articles.  These  pine  needles 
are  from  six  to  ten  inches  long  and  are 
soft  and  flexible.  They  are  stripped  in 
the  spring  and  fall  without  injury  to 
the  trees,  the  pickers,  largely  boys  and 
girls,  each  picking  from  six  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  pounds  a  day  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  When 
steamed,  dried,  rolled  and  reduced  to  pulp, 
the  tough  outer  cover  of  the  needle  yields 
a  fiber  that  is  readily  spun  into  thread. 

In  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  in  China. 
Manchuria,  Java,  India  and  Porto  Rico,  a 
sort  of  nettle,  known  as  "ramie,"  or 
"China  grass,"  yields  a  fiber  that  is  woven 
into  ramie  cloth — a  strong,  washable 
fabric  with  a  silken  luster.  Ramie  is 
more  easily  grown  than  cotton.  The 
wealthy  Chinese  prefer  it  to  all  other 
materials  for  clothing.  The  fiber  is  also 
used  in  making  fish  lines  and  nets,  cables, 
sail  cloth  and  paper.  Germany  uses  an- 
nually one  hundred  and  fifty  million  in- 
candescent gas  mantles  of  ramie  fiber, 
and  hank  notes  of  ramie  paper  have  been 
found  particularly  durable  in  France  and 
other  countries  where  they  have  been 
put  in  circulation. 

Not  only  has  the  once-despised  cactus 
been  utilized  as  a  fruit  and  forage  plant, 
but  different  varieties  have  also  been  per- 
suaded to  yield  rope,  candy,  matting  and 
baskets.  Cactus  leather,  a  material  simi- 
lar to  skin  leather  and  adaptable  to  like 
uses,  has  lately  been  made  from  the 
strong  covering  of  the  hardy  desert  plant. 


CQfi  A  MONTH.  S60  expense  allowance  at  start,  to 
vuu  put  out  Merchandise  and  Grocery  Catalogs.  Mail 
Orderhouse.  American  Home  Supply  Co.  .Desk  3D, Chicago. ni. 


■  CPNTC  PORTRAITS  S5e,  FRAMES  ISo, 
"Mfcil  I  w  sheet  pictures  lc,  stereoscopes  2Sc, 
▼lews  lc.  30  days  credit.  Samples  A  fata  lot  Free. 
CaoMUdatad  Portrait  Co,  ISO— SI  w.  adaau  St.,  ~  • 


JIICT   OUX  Low-Priced.  3-lb  Mop  ;  turn  crank 
^  1    v  w  s    to  wring .  clean  hands.  Women 
all  buy;  j509  to  Agents;  catalog  free. 
V.  8.  MOP  CO.  392  Main  St.    Lelpelc.  Ohio 


AGENTS  c^T  NINE  IN  ONE  U=> 

S~iD  monthly.     PorT^hinarir.^  Vk.  ,  r 

Roll  inn  Pin.  Nine  articles  combined.  Lightning  Seller. 
Send  for  Sample.   rORSHEE  MFG.  CO..  Box  205.  Dayton.  O. 

AC.Cfc.TC  U/AUTCfl  to  sell  direct  to  consumer,.  Bij  profit*. 
AUCH  I  0  IT  API  I  CU  Groceries,  Coffees.  Ja*J  Flavors.  Par- 
fames,  Soaps,  etc.  With  or  without  premiums.  Write  for  Catalog  A. 

BUSH  WAT  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 
951  Water  St.  Decatur.  Ill 


$4  a  day  SURE 

Basy  work  with,  horse  and  buggy 
right  where  yon  live  in  handling 
our  ironing  and  fluting  machine. 
One  agent  says :  "Made  $50  in  S\< 
days.'r  We  pay  $75  a  month  and 
expenses;  or  commission. 
PEAS  M7G.  CO,  Dspt  T.   Cincinisti,  Otis. 


SIR  tilt)  A  WEEK  SURE 

firsxrs"rwf-Rt»iV" 
In  I  Kit  wet  It. 

Arents  Koine  wild 
OTar  results.  M  .Sny- 
der made  94*  in  ?  hrs. 
Joseph  Pine  took  ti 
orders  in  two  days.  M.  D.  Finch  sold  49  in  9  hrs.  Bad  no 
eiperienee.  Yon  can  do  it.  To  showitmeans  a  sale.  FREE 
SAMPLE  to  workers.  Foots  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  801  Dayton. O. 


IMADE*12 


PER 
DAY 

ng  This  7-Pieee  Kitchen  Set" 

iim  itmtrmmt  a/  CVKNIXGBAM. 

GENTS 

are  coining  money— 
eel  line  from  50  to  500 
•eU  per  week.  Tot 
cut  do  It.  Send  your 
address  today  and  let 
ns  PROVE  IT.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary.  We 
show  yon  bow  to  make 
%}  to  fin  a  day.  OUT- 
FIT FREE  to  workers. 
THOMAS  MFC  CO. 
404  Home  Bldg. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


! 
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The  Household 


Mending  Suggestions 

Until  it  has  been  tried,  no  one  can 
realize  what  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble  can  be  saved  by  doing  the 
family  mending  on  the  sewing  machine. 

Here  is  a  good  suggestion  for  mending 
overalls.  Baste  the  patch  firmly  to  the 
outside,  turning  in  the  edge  as  required, 
and  stitch.  Then  turn  the  garment  wrong 
side  out,  and  stitch  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  patch  also.  By  working  slowly  one 
can  sew  long  patches  over  the  knees  of 
the  overalls,  and  they  will  be  stronger 
and  look  much  better  than  when  sewed 
by  hand. 

.  To  refoot  a  stocking,  cut  from  an  old 
stocking  leg  a  triangular  piece  about 
eleven  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide 
on  one  end,  tapering  it  to  a  point.  Cut 
the  worn  part  from  the  stocking  on  a 
slant,  then  stitch  the  triangular  piece  and 
sew  the  straight  edge  together  to  form 
the  heel.  In  this_  way  no  seams  will 
come  where  they  will  hurt  the  foot.  By 
varying  the  size  of  the  triangular  piece, 
stockings  may  be  cut  over  to  fit  little 
feet,  thus  saving  an  item  which  means  a 
great  deal  when  there  are  several  pairs 
of"  little  feet  to  keep  warm  and  dry. 

Good  Sausage 

First  prepare  the  meat  properly,  then 
cut  it  into  strips  that  will  easily  grind 
through  a  food  chopper.  Spread  the 
meat  out  on  a  table,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt,  pepper  and  sage.  It  is  better  to  sea- 
son the  meat  before  grinding,  as  it  is 
always  so  much  more  trouble  to  mix  it 
by  hand  after  it  has  been  ground. 

To  twenty-four  pounds  of  prepared 
sausage  meat  use  one  medium-size  tea- 
cupfu|^  of  salt^  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
black  pepper  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sage.  These  proportions  will 
make  a  sausage  of  unusually  good  flavor. 

To  Keep  Sausage  Fresh 

Dack  freshly  made  sausage  in  half-gal- 

*  Ion  crocks,  for  convenience  while  using, 
then  set  the  crocks  in  a  hot  cook  stove, 
and  let  them  remain  for  about  ten  min- 
utes. As  soon  as  grease  begins  to  flow 
on  the  top  of  the  sausage,  take  out  of 
the  stove  and  let  the  meat  cool.  Place 
a  piece  of  white  paper  closely  over  the 
top,  and  tie  up  the  crock  with  thick, 
heavy  paper.  Set  in  a  cool  place  and  you 
will  have  fresh  sausage  until  warm 
weather. 

Washing  Made  Easy 

P"irst  of  all,  the  dirt  must  be  loosened. 

*  Top  do  this,  cut  one  bar  of  good  laun- 
dry soap  intc  shavings,  put  in  two  quarts 
of  soft  water,  and  boil  until  dissolved. 
When .  it  cools,  add  one  cupful  of  am- 
monia, two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
borax  and  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
original  two  quarts.  Then  last  of  all 
add  one  teacupful  of  kerosene,  and  stir 
well  until  cool  and  a  smooth  emulsion  is 
formed.  Into  about  three  or  four  gallons 
of  warm  water  stir  one  cupful  of  this 
mixture,  and  soak  the  clothes  over  night. 
You  will  find  that  the  dirt  will  wash  out 
.very  easily  and  you  will  be  saved  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  rubbing.  Clothes 
washed  in  this  manner  will  be  as  white 
as  snow. 

Good  Home-Made  Yeast 

Doil  one  pint  of  hops  in  two  gallons  of 
*-*  water  for  thirty  minutes,  then  strain 
in  a  jar.  When  cool,  add  two  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  and  one  half  pint  of 
sugar.  Mix  one  half  pint  of  flour  in  a 
little  of  the  liquor  and  empty  into  the 
liquor,  stirring  all  the  ingredients  to- 
gether. Let  stand  two  days,  then  stir  in 
three,  pounds  of  boiled  mashed  potatoes, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  another  day.  Strain, 
and  pour  into  stone  jugs.  Keep  the  yeast 
in  a_  warm  place  during  the  process  of 
making,  but  in  a  cool  place  when  finished. 
You  will  find  that  the  yeast  will  last  in- 
definitely and  im- 
prove with  age. 

To  Prevent  a 
Burning  Smell 


If  milk  or  any- 
»  thing  cooking  on 
a  range  boils  over, 
burns  and  smokes, 
the  smell  can  be 
prevented  by  lifting 
the  lid  of  the  range 
slightly  to  one  side 
and  letting  the  i 
smoke  draw  into 
the  fire. 


Good  to  Remember 

When  children  have  scalded  their 
tongues  by  taking  hot  food  or  drink, 
a  sip  of  milk  held  in  the  mouth  for  two 
or  three  minutes  will  cause  the  unpleas- 
ant' feeling  to  entirely  disappear. 

To  freshen  old  velvet,  hold  the  velvet 
pile  downward  over  boiling  water  in 
which  twopenny  worth  of  stone  ammonia 
has  been  dissolved.  Double  the  velvet 
(pile  inward)  and  rub  lightly  together. 

To  renovate  faded  silk,  sponge  it  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  then  rub  with  a 
dry  cloth  on  a  flat  board.  Afterward 
iron  on  the  inside  with  a  smoothing 
iron.  Old  black  silks  may  be  improved 
by  sponging  with  spirits.  In  this  case 
the  ironing,  can  be  done  on  the  right 
side,  paper  being  spread  over  to  pre- 
vent glazing. 

When  a  splinter  has  been  driven  into 
the  hand,  it  can  be  extracted  by  steam. 
Fill  a  wide-mouth  bottle  nearly  full 
of  hot  water,  place  the  injured  part 
over  the  bottle  and  press  it  slightly.  The 
action  thus  produced  will  draw  the  flesh 
down,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  will  ex- 
tract the  splinter,  and  also  take  away  the 
inflammation. 


Laundry  Bag  Which  Opens  at  Top 
and  Bottom 


IT  ere's  convenience  for  you — a  laundry 
bag  which  will  let  the  clothes  out  at 
the  bottom.  N 

The  bag  is  not  only  for  soiled  "trifles," 
but  for  general  wash,  to  be  used  in  place 
of  a  hamper.  It  may  be  made  of  denim 
ticking  or  heavy  unbleached  cotton.  It 
is  made  in  two  pieces,  the  back  longer 
than  the  front,  the  extra  length  falling 
over  the  rod,  forming  a  flap,  and  the 
front  wider,  to  make  a  slight  pouch.  The 
bag  closes  at  the  bottom  with  large  snap 
fasteners  or  large  strong  buttons.  The 
bottom  is  buttoned  together.  Instead  of 
lifting  the  bag  down  or  taking  clothes 
out  of  the  top,  unbutton  and  allow  them 
to  fall  out  at  the  bottom. 

Convenient  Pattern  Rack 

it  ave  you  ever  thought  of  the  conve- 
nieuce  of  having  a  pattern  rack? 
When  a  certain  skirt  pattern  is  needed  in 
a  hurry,  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to 
know  that  you  can  lay  your  hand  right 
on  it  without  having  to  spend  an  endless 
amount  of  time  hunting  about  to  try  to 
.find  it.  To  make  the  rack,  use  canvas, 
and  hem  the  top  and  bottom,  then  turn 
the  bottom  up  to  form  pockets.  When 
measuring  off  the  width  you  wish  to 
make  the  pockets,  be  careful  to  keep 
each  one  the  same  size.  Stitch  firmly. 
The  pockets  may  then  be  labeled  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 


A  Sewing  Corner 

A  sewing  corner  is  something  that  every 
*»  woman  who  sews  should  have.  Choose 
the  brightest  and  sunniest  corner  in  the 
sitting  room,  and  make  it  your  own  little 
sewing  corner.  What  a  lot  of  trouble  it 
.will  save  you  to  have  all  of  your  ma- 
terials together  when  you  want  to  sew. 
And  when  you  are  called  out  in  the 
kitchen  to  attend  to  dinner,  you  won't 
have  the  annoying  feeling  that  your  sit- 
ting room  is  a  "sight"  to  behold/  should 
any  one  call. 

Tack  some  nails  in  the  wall,  within 
convenient  reach  of  your  arm,  and  hang 
on  them  your  spools  of  thread,  darning 
cotton,  etc.  Above  these  drive  more  nails 
on  which  to  hang  your  scissors,  thimbles, 
pincushions,  etc.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  wall  have  another  row  of  nails, 
on  which  to  hang  bags  (made  of  cheese 
cloth,  calico  or  any  material  you  may 
choose),  in  which  to  keep  scraps  and  odd 
bits  of  lace,  ribbon,  etc.  Of  course  there 
must  also  be  a  large  bag  to  hold  the 
stockings  which  need  mending. 

To  Keep  Milk  Sweet 

Put  the  milk  into  a  pan  or  suitable 
vessel,  and  set  where  it  will  heat 
slowly.  Allow  it  to  become  scalding  hot, 
but  be  careful  to  see  that  it  does  not  boil. 
Fresh  milk  will  wrinkle  on  the  top  as 
the  cream  rises,  and  should  be  set  aside 
at  once  to  cool.  Skimmed  milk  will  have 
a  thin  glaze  on  top  when  hot  enough  to 
set  off  to  cool.  The  heating  kills  the 
germ  that  causes  -decay.  As  a  sanitary 
precaution  it  is  especially  necessary.  A 
great  many  people  will  not  use  milk  un- 
less it  has  been  sterilized. 


Stewed  Celery 


*=fgeni--5s  Bag  for  Holding  Patterns.    Made  of  Heavy  Canvas 


/">ook  the  celery  in  slightly  salted  boil- 
^  ing  water  until  tender,  having  first 
cut  it  into  half-inch  pieces.  Bring  one 
and  one  half  cupfuls  of  milk  to  a  scald, 
then  pour  it  slowly  over  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  one  half  cupful 
of  rich  cream.  Cook  until  it  thickens, 
without  boiHng,  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, then  pour  it  over  the  celery  in  a 
heated  dish,  and  serve  at  once.  Or  the 
milk  may  be  thickened  with  a  little  flour 
or  corn  starch  if  preferred.  Stewed  cel- 
ery is  very  nice  served  on  small  squares 
of  hot  buttered  toast. 

Celery  Stuffing 

For  chicken  and  turkey,  celery  makes  a 
delicious  stuffing.  For  turkey  use 
about  one  pint  of  finely  chopped  celery, 
one  tablespdonful  of  minced  onion,  one 
teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  thyme  and  the 
juice  of  a  large  lemon.  Add  one  break- 
fast-cupful of  oysters  cut  rather  small, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  or  three 
dashes  of  pepper.  Fill  the  turkey  with 
this,  and  sew  it  up.  To  make  the  turkey 
more  tasty,  baste  it  frequently  with  a 
mixture  of  melted  butter  and  oyster 
liquor. 

Celery  Sauce 

This  sauce  is  to  be  served  with  vege- 
tables. Take  cream  or  rich  milk  and 
boil  with  pieces  of  celery  till  flavor  is 
extracted.  Remove  it,  and  season  sauce 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  butter,  then 
a  little  flour  for  thickening. 

Weights  and  Measures 

Two  tablespoonfuls.  of  powdered  sugar 
make  one  ounce. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  make  one 
ounce. 

Four  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour  make  one 
pound. 

Four  cupfuls  of  liquid  make  one  quart. 
Two  cupfuls  of  solid  butter  make  one 
pound. 

Two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  make 
one  pound. 
Ten  eggs  make  one  pound. 


Cream  Chicken 

Two  cupfuls  of 
cold  chicken,  one 
large  cupful  of 
cream  sauce,  a  lit- 
tle chopped  parsley, 
about  one  half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and 
pepper.  Cut  the 
chicken  into  even 
pieces  before  you 
measure  it ;  heat  in 
the  sauce  until  very 
hot,  but  do  not  let 
it  cook ;  then  season. 


mm 


A.  poor  lamp  with  a  good  chimney 
will  give  more  satisfaction  than  a 
good  lamp  with  a  poor  chimney.  A 
chimney    that    doesn't    fit  causes 
smoke,  smell,  and  cuts  down 
the  light. 

I  make  a  chimney  to  fit  each  differ- 
ent *tyle  and  Bize  of  burner  ever  made. 
Macbeth  chimneys  neverbreakfrom 
heat,  and  my  name  is  on  every  one. 

My  Lamp-Chimney  Book  insnrea 
getting  the  right  chimney  for  any 
burner,  and  gives  suggestions  about 
lamps,  chimneys,  wicks,  oils,  and 
tells  how  to  keep  lamps  in  order.  I 
gladly  mail  it.  free,  to  any  one  who 
writes  for  it.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh 


BECOME  I 
A 

NURSE  \ 

Our  entire  method, 
including;  study  and 
practice,  taught  by 
correspondence. 

This  is  Mrs.  Martha  L.  StuppTebten  of  Pi'hnyra,  f 
N.Y.,  one  of  several  thousand  efficient 
graduates  of  this  school. 

We  have  trained  thousands  of  women, 
"beginners  and  practical  nurses,  in  their 
own  homes,  to  earn  $10  to  $25  a  week. 

If  you  desire  a  larger  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, greater  independence,  and  wor- 
thier remuneration, 

Mail  this  Coupon 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

534  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N. 

Please  send  yonr  56  pp.  Blue  Book  for  1909  ex-  j 
plaining  method,  with  stories  of  succesifn!  nurses. 


WING 


>IAN0S, 


[  Best  toned  4  most  successful 

■  Recent  improvements  give 
greatest  resonance.  Sold 
direct.  No  agents.  Sent 
on  trial— freight  paid;  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  by  us 
—to  show  our  faith  in  our 
work.  If  you  want  a  good 
piano,  you  save  $7S— $200. 
Easy  terms.  Slightly  used 
high-grades,"  3  Chicker- 
ings,  2  Bradburys,  etc.,  $75 
up;  taken  in  exchange  for 
improved  "Wing  pianos — 
thorolyrefinished.  Send  for 
'bargain  list.  You  sltould 
have  anyway — "  Book  of 
Complete  Information 
about  Pianos."  152  pages. 

I  N.  Y.  fVortds&ys:  "Abook 

!  of  educational  interest 
everyone  should  have." 
Free  for  tbe  ask- 
inff  from  the  old  house  of 

I  WING  &  SON,  368-399  ■ 
W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


Trade  Mark 

Free  Sample.  'Write  Dept. 

Lcmont.CorlissACo.Agts.TSHad'sODSt.X.T. 


CANNOT  EXPLODE 


Don't  Throw  it  Away 


Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 

ENDETS 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils—  tin 
brass.copper.  granitewar  e.hot  water  baga 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
.  can  ob6  them ;  tit  any  surface;  two  mill  ion 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes.  25c  postpaid    Agent,  wanted. 
OoUetteMfg.  Co.,  Box  348        Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


'2*  S 


Makes  and  bnrns  ita  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  whit©,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  No> 
wick,  smoke,  flirt,  grease  or  odor. 


f^ky  ™  BEST  •UGHI 

*  POWER 


^^^^^ 


Lighted  in  stantly .  Orer  200  sty  les. 
Agents  wanted.Write  for  catalog 
THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO, 
■H  i  E.  Stb  St.,  Canton,  O. 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  ita  Youthful  Color. 
Cores  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
50c.  and  r  " 


|  A  rAfiTFR  Post  CardslA. 

■  M         r\  W  I    L—  r\    Printed  ,D  8  BuatiFul  Colors  ud  9ol(f.    I  ■  ■  ■* 

■  W .  BenTj  Etnbwoed.  Actual!?  worth  30o.  Bift  iUurtrnted  Cauloc  fr«  ■  ■  ■  W 

■  Bm  with  ord.r.  DRAPER.  PT9.  00..  DBS  MOINES,  IOWA.  ■ 

.  A  {%  3  f  Hidden  Huns,  Friendship,  BUk  Frtnfr. 
'.  /  MA  I  Ee™1oP*  and  all  other  kind*  of  CA£D3 
!  ■■         ■  ■  and  Premium  Article*.    S&mpla  Album 

of  Finest  C-rda  and  Biireeat  Premium  Liat,  *U  for  » 
2  con:  it»mp.  OHIO  CARD  COMPANY,  CADIZ,  OHIO, 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1 909 


This  is  "Dandy, " 
the  First  Prize 
Pony.    Isn't  He  a 
Perfect  Beauty  ? 


Yon  May  Have 
"Dandy"  if 
Yon  do  as  We 
Say  Below 


Which  Pony 

Do  You  Want? 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  going  to  send  the  four  prettiest  Shetland  ponies  in 
America  to  four  boys  and  girls  who  are  willing  to  do  us  a  favor  after  school  hours. 
Two  of  these  ponies  will  be  given  with  beautiful  rubber-tired,  stylish  pony  carts  and 
bright,  shiny  harnesses — all  brand  new — and  the  other  two  will  be  given  with  hand- 
some saddles  and  bridles,  complete.  We  are  going  to  send  them  prepaid  right  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  send  us  the  most  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Just  think  how  happy  you  will  be  to  get  for 
your  very  own  one  of  the  prettiest  and  strongest  Shetland  ponies  in  America!  Think 
of  the  fun  you  can  have  riding  and  driving  him!  Think  how  rich  you  will  be! 
These  pony  outfits  are  worth  from  $200  to  $400  each. 

Any  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Get  a  Pony 

Start  now  and  hustle — that's  all  that  is  necessary.  No  one  has  a  better  chance 
than  you.  You  will  be  the  proudest  and  luckiest  boy  or  girl  in  the  whole  country. 
We  want  every  person  who  reads  this  page  to  take  pan  in  this  great  liberal  contest. 

Never  have  finer  ponies  been 
offered,  and  we  guarantee  a  valu- 
able prize  to  every  contestant. 


This  is  "Beauty,"  the  Second  Prize  Pony,  With 
Cart  and  Harness 


Four  Beautiful  Ponies 
Four  Handsome  Pianos 
100  Grand  Prizes 
A  Cash  Commission 
For  Every  Subscription. 
A  Valuable  Prize 
For  Every  Contestant. 


Read  What  Former  Pony  Winners  Say: 


I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  am 
to  own  such  a  tine  pony.  He  is  a  perfect 
beauty.  I  certainly  •  have  been  well  paid  for 
the  little  time  I  spent  in  getting  subscriptions. 

Leonard  Foreman, 

Osceola  Mills.  Pa. 


I  have  been  offered  S200  cash  for  my  pony 
alone.  Hardly  any  one  refused  to  subscribe 
to  Farm  and  Fireside.  It  is  easy  to  win  if 
you  don't  give  up. 

Marguerite  Lawson. 

Hopkinsville,  Ky. 


My  beautiful  pony  "Bobby"  that  Farm  and  Fireside  sent  me  last  year  has  just  taken  one 
of  the  prizes  at  our  county  horse  show.  Seeley  Jennings, 

R.  F.  D.  11,  Westport.  Conn. 

This  Pony  Contest  will  be  twice  as  easy  to  win  as  our  last  year's  contest,  for  we 
offer  twice  as  many  ponies  this  year  and  give  you  twice  as  long  to  win  them. 

Don't  Wait-Start  To-day! 

All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  write  your  Dime  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  for  a  postal 
card  will  do  I  and  send  it  to  me.  I  will  immediately  send  you  full  particulars,  including  many 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  ponies  and  other  prizes,  entirely  free.  Don't  delay!  The  sooner  you 
send  it,  the  sooner  you  will  win! 

Yours  for  a  pony. 

THE  PONY  MAN. 

p.  S. — If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  prize  the  very  firs!  thing,  don't  wait  to  hear  from  me.  but  start 
right  out  and  get  ten   of  your  neighbor*-  and  friend*  to  each  give  you  25  cents  for  a  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  entire  balance  of  the  year  1909.    Keep  five  cents  from  each  of 
these  subscriptions  and  send  the  rest  with  the  names  lo  me.    You  will  then  be  a  full-fledged  con- 
testant and  right  in  line  for  "Dandy."  and  I  will  put  you  down  for  a  prize  right  then,  so  you 
will  be  absolutely  sure  o'  it.    Canadian  subscriptions  <Z5  cents  extra. 

The  Pony  Man  of 

FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE 

Springfield, 
Ohio. 


This  is  "Molly,"  (be  Third  Prize  Pony 


Things  Worth  Knowing 


What  Music  Can  Do 

There  is  an  interesting  little  story 
back  of  the  building  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  highways  of  the 
world.  Benguet  Road,  built  through  the 
mountains  of  northern  Luzon  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  is  an  illustration  of  what 
the  cleverness  of  one  man  can  accomplish. 

Of  course  it  took  an  army  of  men  to 
build  this  famous  road — four  thousand  of 
them,  in  fact,  working  steadily  ten  hours 
a  day — but  it  was  the  one  man  at  the 
head,  the  leader,  whose  cleverness  pushed 
-the  work  through  to  completion.  This 
man,  Major  L.  W.  V.  Kennon,  who  is 
now  commanding  a  batallion  of  the  Tenth 
Infantry  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
found  that  the  work  dragged.  The  big 
army  of  four  thousand  men,  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  Filipinos  and  other 
Orientals,  were  slow  and  took  no  interest 
whatever  in  their  work.  The  Major  de- 
cided that  something  must  be  done  to 
make  the  men  work  with  a  will  and  to 
rush  the  road  through  to  completion. 

Knowing  the  pleasure-loving  disposi- 
tions of  the  Filipinos.  Major  Kennon  de- 
cided to  see  what  a  little  music  would  do 
as  an  impetus  to  work.  So  he  assembled 
his  band,  made  up  of  men  of  all  nations, 
and  ordered  it  to  move  quietly  and  se- 
cretly to  a  place  where  several  hundred 
Filipinos  were  engaged  in  slowly  drilling 
holes  in  the  canon  walls.  The  band  stole 
up  behind  the  slow-going  drillers  and 
suddenly  struck  up  a  favorite  Oriental 
air. 

The  waking-up  effect  was  marvelous. 
Instantly  the  Filipinos  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  music  and  began  to  beat  their  drills 
against  the  rock  in  rhythm.  So  successful 
was  the  plan  that  double  the  work  was 
accomplished,  and  after  the  first  experi- 
ment the  band  followed  the  Filipinos 
along  the  way  and  played  wherever  they 
worked. 

In  speaking  of  his  unique  plan,  Major 
Kennon  said  that  he  not  only  saved  the 
Philippine  government  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, but  he  transformed  sleepy,  slow 
Filipinos  into  energetic  workmen  who 
accomplished  things. 

Talking  of  the  Weather 

Frequextly  the  oldest  inhabitant  is 
heard  to  say  that  the  winters  aren't 
what  they  were  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
to  many  of  us  it  does  seem  at  times 
as  though  the  climate  were  growing 
warmer. 

Government  experts,  however,  by  com- 
paring the  records  of  temperatures  and 
climatic  conditions  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  have  determined  that  our  winters 
are  exactly  as  wintry  and  our  summers 
are  just  as  summery  as  they  have  been 
within  the  memorv  of  man. 


Too-Generous  Uncle  Sam 

Axe  of  President  Roosevelt's  best 
fights  has  been  against>  the  reckless- 
or  corrupt  distribution  of  the  public 
lands.  Up  to  twelve  years  ago  Congress 
had  given  to  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions two  hundred  and  sixty-six  million 
acres,  an  area  almost  equal  to  that  of 
France  and  Germany  combined. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany alone  received  a  grant  of  forty-four 
million  acres,  equaling  in  area  the  combined 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware.  One  man  alone,  Henry  Miller, 
who  started  in  life  as  a  German  butcher's 
boy,  owns  and  controls  22,500  square 
miles  of  territory,  thus  ruling  over  a  do- 
main far  greater  than  that  of  the  King 
of  Belgium. 

Where  the  Corks  Come  From 

WfHEX  you  next  open  a  bottle,  think  of 
"  the  peaceful  town  of  San  Felin  de 
Guixols  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Spain, 
for  the  chances '  are  that  is  where  the 
cork  that  you  draw  was  made.  The  out- 
put of  the  fifty  or  sixty  factories  in  this 
one  town  aggregates  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  million  corks  a  year.  A  cork 
cutter  can  make,  by  the  aid  of  machin- 
ery, from  four  to  five  thousand  corks  a 
day,  and  receives  approximately  forty 
cents  for  the  work. 

Corks  are  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
cork  oak,  growing  practically  only  in 
limited  districts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
i  About  forty-five  pounds  of  cork  are 
I  taken  regularly  in  sheets  from  each  well- 
grown  tree,  which  apparently  does  not 
suffer  much  from  the  stripping,  as  trees 
are  said  to  yield  crops  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  and  often  live  from  three 
to  four  hundred  years. 

More  About  Home-Made  Ice 

A  wav  off  in  Reading,  England,  a  ma- 
■**  chine  has  been  invented  for  making 
ice  at  home.  The  inventors  claim  that 
their  apparatus  is  inexpensive  and  that  it 
will  produce  ice  at  a  minimum  of  not  i 
only  cost,  but  labor,  through  the  direct 
agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  They  say  that 
by  means  of  their  new  invention  a  carafe 
of  iced  water  can  be  produced  in  three 
minutes  and  that  the  work  of  manipulat- 
ing it  is  most  simple.  With  half  a  gallon 
of  acid,  which  constitutes  a  complete 
charge,  one  can  ice  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  carafes  of  water,  and  the  cost 
of  this  is  entirely  the  local  charge  for 
sulphuric  acid  plus  the  initial  expense  of 
the  machine,  which  is  purchasable  for  less 
than  fifty  dollars,  the  only  extras  being 
one  or  two  dollars  for  space  absorbers, 
or  carafes. 


A  Veteran  Actor 

Probably  no  othrr  animal  has  had  such  a  wide  theatrical  experience  as  this  sheep,  Billy.  He 
appeared  Ions  ago  in  "Cheer,  Boys.  Cheer,"  and  was  also  in  the  cast  of  "The  Prodigal  Son"  at 
Drury  Lane,  London.  Billy  is  English.  He  is  quite  a  traveler.  He  has  appeared  at  every  im- 
portant theater  in  the  provinces.  Blackpool,  Dublin.  Manchester.  Bradford,  Leeds,  Cardiff,  Aber- 
deen. Cork.  Douglas  fl  of  Ml.  etc..  have  all  welcomed  Billy.  Of  course,  like  an  actor  of  standing, 
he  has  many  good  stories  to  tell,  or  rather  has  them  told  for  him.  Whenever  a  flock  of  sheep 
has  to  appear  in  a  piece.  Billy  acts  aa  leader,  and  no  matter  how  nervous  the  others  might  be, 
Billy  never  suffered  from  stage  fright.  On  one  occasion  an  electric  bulb  exploded  in  the  footlights, 
sending  the  flock  scampering  in  alarm.  Billy,  however,  was  unperturbed.  He  takes  so  great  an 
interest  in  his  work  that  during  the  run  of  '  The  Prodigal  Son'  he  often  witnessed  the  play  dur- 
ing rehearsals  from  the  stalls.  Now  he  is  resting  at  Edgware,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
family,  having  free  run  of  the  farmhouse.    He  is  seen  in  the  photo  at  afternoon  tea. 
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Cheerfulness 

A cheerful  man  is  preeminently  a 
useful  man.  He  dogs  not  cramp 
his  mind  fior  take  halt  views  of 
men  and  things.  He  knows  that  there  is 
much  misery,  but  that  .misery  need  not 
be  the  rule  of  life.  He  sees  that  in  every 
state  people  may  be  cheerful ;  the  lambs 
skip,  birds  sing  and  fly  joyously,  puppies 
play,  kittens  are  full  of  joyance,  the 
whole  air  full  of  careering  and  rejoicing 
insects ;  that  everywhere  the  good  out- 
balances the  bad,  and  that  every  evil  has 
I  A\s  compensating  balm. 

Voit  must  take  joy  with  yoit,  or  you 
anil  not  find  it,  even  in  heaven.  There 
is  good  philosophy  in  saying  "laugh  and 
grow  fat."    If  everybody  knew  the  power 
tof  laughter  as  a  health  tonic  and  life 
iprolonger,   the   tinge  of   sadness  which 
inow   clouds    the    American    face  would 
i largely  disappear,  and  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians would  find  their  occupations  gone. 
It  is  not  the  troubles  of  to-day,  but  those 
'  of  to-morrow  and  next  week  and  next 
year,  that  whiten  our  heads  and  wrinkle 
our  faces. 

When  Garrison  was  locked  up  in  the 
Boston  city  jail  he  said  he  had  two  de- 
lightful companions — a  good  conscience 
and  a  cheerful  mind. 

How  true  it  is  that  if  we  are  cheerful 
and  contented  all  Nature  smiles  with  us ; 
the  air  seems  balmier,  the  sky  clearer, 
the  earth  has  a  brighter  green,  the  trees 
have  a  richer  foliage,  the  flowers  are 
njore  fragrant,  the  birds  sing  more  sweet- 
ly, and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  all  ap- 
pear more  beautiful. 

The  busy  bee  stops  not  to  complain 
that  there  are  so  many  poisonous  flowers 
and  thorny  boughs  in  his  path,  nor  that 
disgusting  bugs  and  flies  are  but  soiling 
the  flower  from  which  he  would  gather 
sweets,  but  buzzes  on,  sucking  up  honey 
wherever  he  can  find  it,  and  passing 
quietly  by  the  place  where  it  is  not 

God  is  glorified  not  by  our  groans,  but 
by  our  thanksgivings ;  and  all  good 
thought  and  action  claim  a  natural  alli- 
ance with  good  cheer. 

Christ  the. great  Teacher  did  not  shut 
Himself  up  with  monks,  away  from  temp- 
tations of  the  great  world  outside.  He 
taught  no  long-faced,  gloomy  theology. 
He  taught  the  gospel  of  gladness  and 
good  cheer.  His  doctrines  are  touched 
with  sunlight,  flavored  with  the  flowers 
of  the  field.  The  birds  of  the  field  and 
happy  romping  children  are  in  them.  True 
piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day. — Extracts 
From  "Pushing  to  the  Front,*'  by  Orison 
Swett  Marden. 

When  Things  Go  Wrong 

"VVThen  things  go  wrong,  what  is  the 
"  first  thing  that  most  people  do?  The 
question  is  easily  answered,  isn't  it?  They 
think  that  no  one  cSuld  possibly  ever  be 
so  unfortunate  as  they ;  that  they  are 
always  having  heavy  burdens  thrust  upon 
their  helpless  shoulders,  and  in  the  face 
of  it  all  they  ask,  ''Is  it  worth  while?" 

Is  it  worth  while?  A  thousand  times, 
YES^fc  This  would  be  a  mighty  strange 
world  indeed  if  life  were  nothing  but 
"sunshine  and  roses."  Don't  you  think  so, 
too  ?  In  the  time  of  trouble  let  us  not 
forget  our  Heavenly  Father  who  is  al- 
ways ready  and  willing  to  leud  us  a  help- 
ing hand  if  we  will  but  ask  Him.  No 
matter  how  trivial  our  sorrows,  let  us 
take  them  to  God  and  ask  His  comfort 
and  ifelp,  His  guidance  and  love.  It  is 
in  the  time  of  misfortune  and  sorrow  that 
we  need  most  to  keep  strong  our  faith. 
And  whatever  happens,  keep  cheerful. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  story  that 
I  heard  some  years  ago,  and  one  which 
has  left  a  great  impression  on  my  mind. 
A  3'oung  business  man  who  had  toiled 
hard  and  unceasingly  to  buy  a  home  for 
his  wife  and  little  daughter  was  suddenly 
called  out  of  town.  During  his  absence,, 
one  cold  wintry  night,  his  little  home 
burned  to  the  ground,  only  the  walls  re- 
mained standing.  When  he  heard  it,  he 
became  despondent  and  was  on  the  point 
of  committing  suicide  when  the  mailman 
brought  him  a  letter  from  his  little  daugh- 
ter.   Tearing  it  open,  he  read  : 

Dear  Papa  : — 

I  took  my  little  school  chum  to  see  our 
home  that  was  burned,  and  it  looked  so 
pretty,  all  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  I 
wish  you  could  see  it.    Much  love  from 
Your  little  daughter, 
v  Margaret. 

The  father  smiled  when  he  had  finished 
reading  it,  and  putting  it  carefully  in 
his  pocket,  thanked  God  for  the  letter 
from  his  baby  that  had  broken  the  spell 
which  had  overshadowed  him  and  which 
might  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  happy 
little  family.  F.  M.  E. 


Going  to  Church 

"THERE  are  still  towns  in  this  country  of 
*  ours  in  which  it  is  the  custom  for 
almost  everybody  to  attend  church.  In 
these,  on  Sunday  mornings  when  the 
first  bell  rings,  doors  open  on  every  street 
and  people  dressed  in  their  best  step  from 
their  homes  with  happy  faces  intent  on 
seeking  'a  place  of  worship.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  good  old  custom  is  no  longer 
universally  observed  in  our  large  cities. 
Too  many  different  streams  from  the  Old 
World  have  met  and  mingled  in  the  cos- 
mopolitan centers,  and  there  has  been 
too  large  an  infusion  of  a  pagan  element 
to  keep  the  old  landmarks  unimpaired. 
People  from  alien  shores,  trained  often 
with  no  regard  for  religion,  have  come 
to  us  looking  for  an  asylum  from  oppres- 
sion. Our  own  people,  growing  richer, 
have  also  grown  more  worldly,  and  there 
has  been  a  gradual  neglect  of  church 
privileges  on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
set  a  good  example. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the^members  of 
society  who  are  most  to  be  depended  upon 
for  upholding  the  laws,  the  families  who 
make  the  real  strength  of  a  nation,  the 
frietifls  it  is  most  desirable  to  know,  have 
the  habit  of  going  to  church.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  self-respecting 
people  in  a  neighborhood  are  those  who 
may  be  found  regularly  in  the  pews  on 
Sunday  morning.  To  be  identified  with 
a  church  is,  therefore,  to  be  connected 
more  or  less  intimately  with  the  best 
men  and  women  in  the  vicinity,  the  kind- 
est, the  most  sympathetic  and  the  most 
thoughtful.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
find  friends  in  a  strange  place  than  to 
look  for  them  in  a  church  selected  care- 
fully and  attended  regularly. 

Those  who  make  it  their  habit  to  be  in 
the  pew  on  Sunday  may  be  poor  or  rich, 
may  be  learned  or  illiterate,  may  be 
traveled  or  provincial.  These  attributes 
make  no  difference,  because  the  people 
have  in  common  this  uplifting  fact  that 
it  is  their  custom  to  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath and  to  worship  the  Lord  in  His 
house  on  His  day.  This  single  excellent 
custom  helps  to  make  them  desirable 
companions  and  good  folk  to  know. 

It  is  pleasant,  too,  glancing  at  the  face 
of  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  to  see  what 
encouragement  he  receives  from  behold- 
ing his  congregation  arranged  before 
him,  in  their  accustomed  places  in  the 
old-fashioned  family  pews.  Some  of  us 
can  contribute  very  little  in  money  to 
the  running  "expenses  of  the  church; 
some  are  aware  that  they  have  no  special 
gift  of  eloquence  or  persuasiveness  in 
the  prayer  meeting.  If  only  those  who 
feel  discouraged  in  recognition  of  a  lack 
could  realize  the  help  they  give  by  their 
personal  presence  they  would  better  com- 
prehend their  worth  on  the  score  of 
punctuality  and  responsibility. 

"A  Sabbath  well  spent  brings  a  week 
of  content"  is  a  homely  distich.  Its 
truth  has  been  verified  in  the  experience 
of  thousands.  One  advantage  of  going 
to  church  „  on  Sunday  is  discovered  on 
Monday,  on  Tuesday  and  on  Wednesday, 
for  the  week's  work  starts  better,  pro- 
ceeds more  smoothly  and  leads  to  more 
favorable  results  when  honor  has  been 
paid  to  the  Lord  in  the  assembly  of  His 
people  on  the  dav  of  rest. — Christian 
Herald. 


"The  Blessings  of  the  Night" 

e  talk  of  the  terrors  of  the  night, 
the  awful  stillness  of  the  night,  but 
how  often  do  we  think  of  the  blessings 
of  the  night? 

If  we  could  but  frame  our  ideas  cor- 
rectly we  would  find  the  night  as  full  of 
blessings  as  the  day.  We  would  realize 
that  every  hour  in  the  day  is  filled  with 
a  busy  rush  for  food  to  eat  and  clothes 
to  wear  and  money  to  defray  our  many 
expenses. 

The  night  is  our  quiet  time,  our  time 
to  put  aside  the  cares  of  the  day  and 
draw  near  to  God  and  commune  with 
Him,  the  time  to  seek  His  help  and  the 
strength  which  alone  comes  from  Him. 

It  is  at  liight  that  we  fight  most  of 
the  great  battles  of  life.  Our  conscience 
becomes  quickened  and  we  make  our  de- 
cisions for  right.  Some  of  our  noblest 
and  best  thoughts  and  highest  ambitions 
are  born  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

The  silence  of  night  has  no  terror  for 
the  man  who  retires  for  a  short  while 
from  the  world  and  communes  with  his 
own  soul  and  his  God.  It  is  in  that 
great  calm  that  God  speaks  to  him  and 
guides  him  through  his  difficulties  and 
cares. 

When  Night  has  drawn  her  shades,  and 
.all  Nature  is  at  rest,  let  us  in  the  privacy 
of  our  closets  commune  with  God  and 
thank  Him  from  our  hearts  for  the 
night.  A.  S.  T. 


Right  Dairying 


Means  particular  watchfulness  over  the  cleanli- 
ness of  every  utensil — lest  souring  impurities 
linger  there. 

The  only  way  to  make  sure  of  their  sweet,  clean, 
condition  is  to  sterilize  pans,  pails,  separator, 
churns — everything  that  dairy  products  touch — 
daily  or  twice  daily  with  GOLD  DUST  and  water. 
GOLD  DUST  is  a  positive  antiseptic  that  goes 
deep  into  hidden  places — routs  every  germ- 
It  instantly  dissolves 
in  hot  or  cold,  hard  or 
soft  water,  produces  its 
own  rich  lather,  and 
does  all  of  the  hard  part 
of  the  task. 

Don't  use  Soap,  Borax,  Naph- 
tha, Ammonia  or  Kerosene.  The 
GOLD  DUST  Twins  need  no  out. 
side  help. 


'Let  the  QOLD  DUST  Turins  do  your  work" 


Made  by  THE  N.  K.   FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
Makers  of  FAIRY  SOAP,  the  oval  cake. 


AUTOLOADING  SH0TG1 


Loads  itself ufthUs  rem 
Has  a  solid  breech  ITS  SAFE. 

This  is  the  greatest  game  gun  in  the  world. 
'  Old  hunters  write  us  that  it  is  hard  hitting,  quick 
in  action  and  safe.  The  city  sportsman,  who 
shoots  only  occasionally  prefers  it,  because  of  its 
light  recoil.  The  Kick  reloads  it  and  you  have- 
5  shots  at  your  command.  Five  shots,  solid 
breech,  hammerless. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder and  Game  Laws  of  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Agency, 


REMINGTON  ARMS  CO..  Ilion,  N.  "i". 

313  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WW    IT'S  THE  "IMPERIAL" 

Which  has  exclusive  features  not  to  be  had  on  other  ranges,  such  as: — 

The  STONE  OVEN  BOTTOM  absorbs  and  holds  the  heat  in  oven,  a  fuel  saver. 
The  ODOR  HOOD  carries  all  steam  and  odor  from  cooking  up  the  chimney. 
The  ASH  SIFTER  permits  sifting  the  ashes  right  in  the  range.    No  dust. 
The  OVEN  THERMOMETER  tells  the  exact  temperature  of  the  oven.  No  guessing. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  SOLD  ON  TIME.  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

And  if  you  do  not  find  it  the  handsomest  looker,  best  cooker  of  any  range  you 
ever  saw,  send  it  right  back.  Send  for  catalogue,  it  tells  all  about  the  exclusive 
features,  the  liberal  terms  upon  which  we  sell,  and  how  we  save  you  money. 

IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO.,  768  State  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


S50  TO  S300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.    Sare  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.    I'll  save  you  from 
$50  to  $300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for  A 
almilar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash,  jr^tf  Direct 

GALLOWAY  Zf«/¥£ 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves  if  'ij?  r}OT*  °2- 30 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge,  jP'r'jr     Days  rree 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a    JP-^JP   Trial.  Satistac- 

S-H.-P.  only$119.50  A^*£™vm*£g& 

'    ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,   labor  and 
\  one  small  profit.    Send  lor 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway.  Pres. 
Wo.  Galloway  Co. 
945  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 
SPRAY, 
DIG  and 
SORT 

There's  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copyof  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

432Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. .U.S.A. 

Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


A  NEW  OFFER 

BOTH  ONLY 

50  Cents 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE— one  year— 24  numbers— of 
the  biggest  and  best  farm  paper  ever  published. 

FARMER'S  VOICE— one  year— a  splendid  farm 
paper  published  twice  a  month.  Very  helpful 
to  the  "Corn  Belt"  farmer— well  worth  what 
we  ask  for  both  of  these  papers.  You'll  like  it. 


A  Big  Bargain 


Send  All  Orders  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1909 


Simpson-Eddy^ohe 


Zephyrette 


Ginghams 


Remarkably  durable 
new  dress  ginghams  of 
great  beauty,  fine  fabric 
and  absolutely  fast  col- 
ors. These  results  are 
obtained  by  our  scien- 
tific new  process  which 
marks  a  decided  advance 
in  the  making  of  stylish 
and  economical  dress 
ginghams. 

New  Proceu  To  insure get- 
Dress  '  -iQ8  *he  geua- 
Gingham*  ine.  be  eore  ,0 
uk  yoar  dealer 
for  Simpson- 
Ed  dystoue 
Zephyrette 
Gingbam s. 
Write  us  his 
n  a  m  e  i(  he 
hasn't  tbem  in 
Mock.  We'll 
help  bin)  sup- 
ply yon. 

The  Eddyatone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


,  jas  1 t  rainrrf; 
EDDYSTONt 

Zephyrette* 


A  Position  of  Trust 

Big  Money  for  Good  Men 

We  bare&  most  desirable  positi  on  to  offer  one  industrious  man 
in  each  locality,  whose  duties  will  be  to  take  full  charge  of  all 
deliveries  from  a  wagon  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  this  illus- 
tration, also  attend  to  all  collections  in  connection  with  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  our  complete  line  of  SOAPS,  PER- 
FUMES, TOILET  ARTICLES.  EXTRACTS.  5PICES.  etc.. 
among  farmers  and  others.  The  position  is  one  of  trust  and 
honor,  therefore,  the  applicant  must  be  honest,  bear  a  good 
reputation  and  be  fairly  well  acquainted  in  his  community  and 
not  too  extravagant,  else  we  could  not  enrage  him  at  any  price. 
We  want  to  hear  from  men  who  want  to  make  not  lees  than 
$1,000.00  and  not  more  than  $3,500.00  per  year  and  expenses. 
No  previous  experience  necessary.  We  want  men  who  have 
been  somewhat  successful  in  life  and  who  are  anxious  to 

Make  at  Least  $  1 ,000££  Per  Year 

above  all  expenses.  If  yon  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
income,  we  want  to  show  yon  how  to  increase  it. 

If  yon  think  yon  can  fill  the  position,  lose  no  time  in  writing 
us  at  once  for  full  particulars,  as  your  territory  is  liable  to  be 
occupied  at  any  time.  We  don't  want  to  hear  from  colored 
people,  women  or  old  people.  We  don't  want  to  hear  from 
those  under  21  or  over  50  years  old.  Each  applicant  most  be 
in  a  position  to  furnish  one  or  two  good  horses  to  conduct  the 
business.  Wc  are  willing  to  pay  good  big  money  to  the 
right  kind  of  men  who  are  willine  to  devote  all  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  business,  according  to  oar  instructions. 
WOLVERINE  SOAP  CO.,  Box  I3»   PORTLAND.  MICH. 


THE 

BATTLESHIP 
FLEET 

Farm  and  Fireside  wants  to  give  to  every 
person  who  accepts  the  offer  below  a  hand- 
some set  of  pictures  of  our  wonderful  battleship 
fleet  just  returned  from  its  40,000-mile  trip 
around  the  world. 

There  are  twenty  pictures  in  this  set,  each 
different  and  each  in  beautiful  colors.  Among 
the  ships  pictured  are  the  Connecticut,  Kan- 
sas. Vermont,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  New  Jer- 
sey, Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Maine,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Kear- 
sarge,  Kentucky  and  others.  Many  unusual 
scenes  on  board  the  battleships  are  also  pic- 
tured. Included  with  the  battleship  pictures 
are  a  map  of  the  entire  world,  showing  the 
exact  route  of  the  fleet  on  its  trip,  and  a  large 
picture  showing  the  entire  fleet  practising  the 
dangerous  "Gridiron"  formation. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  been  the  leading 
farm  and  family  paper  of  America  for  thirty- 
two  years.  It  gives  the  farmer  and  his  family 
the  very  best  reading  matter  that  money  can 
buy.  It  helps,  instructs,  improves.  It  is 
clean  from  cover  to  cover,  and  every  month 
prints  and  circulates  more  copies  than  any 
other  farm  paper  in  America.  That  shows 
how  much  it  is  liked. 

OUR  OFFER 


ALL  FOR 
ONLY 


Farm  and  Fireside 

for  the  entire  balance  of  the  year  1909 
— 19  numbeta — 1200  standard  maga- 
zine paeea  —  more  reading  matter 
than  any  $4.00  magazine. 

20  Pictures  of  the  Battle- 

ship  Fl€6t  in   colors  —  described 
above. 

A  Map  of  the  World 

showing  by  doited  lines  the  exact 
route  of  the  battleship  fleet  on  its  trip. 

A  Beautiful  Picture  in  Color 

entitled  "Spring  Cleaning,"  11  by  14 
inches,  given  with  Fabm  and  Fire- 
side. 

Good  Until  April  10th 

Send  Your  Order  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Lets  Than  the 
Price  of  Farm 
and  Fireside 
Alone. 
Only 


MADISON  SQUARE 


No.  1238 — Apron  With  Large  Side  Pockets 

Pattern  cut   in  one  size. 


No.  1  151— Surplice  Waist  With 
Tucked  Sleeves 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four  and  seven 
eighths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or 
three  and  three  fourths  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  with  one  yard  of  tucking. 

No.  1 152— Skirt  With  Pointed 
Overskirt  Effect 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist 
measures.  Length  of  skirt  all  around,  42 
inches.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist,  nine  and  three 
fourths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or 
six  and  one  fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
n:aterial. 


Anew  idea  for  the  mother  who  is 
clever  with  her  needle,  and  who 
wants  to  make  baby  a  dainty  flannel 
wrapper,  is  to  not  only  embroider 
the  edges  of  the  gown  in  a  solid  color, 
but  to  work  a  pretty  design  over  the 
front  of  the  yoke. 


No.  1294— Baby  "s  Wrapper 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size. 
The  very  softest  and  daintiest  of  flannel  is 
the  best  material  to  use  for  this  little  WTapper, 
with   the  scalloped  edge  hand  embroidered. 


No.  1 280— Princess  Dress  in  Empire  Effect 

Sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
Material  for  36  inch  bust,  twelve  and  three 
fourths  yards  of  "twenty-two-inch  material,  with 
seven  eighths  of  a  yard  of  tucking  for  trimming. 


MADISON  SQUARE  PATTERNS 

For  evcrv  design  illustrated  on  this  page  we  will  furnish  a  pattern  for 
ten  cents.  The  Madison  Square  Patterns  are  very  simple  to  use.  Full 
descriptions  and  directions  come  with  the  pattern,  as  to  the  number  of 
yards  of  material  required  and  how  to  cut,  lit  and  put  the  garment  together. 
The  pattern  envelope  shows  a  picture  of  the  garment.  All  of  the  pieces  of 
the  pattern  are  lettered,  so  that  even  if  the  collar  in  the  pattern  should  look 
like  the  cuff,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  mistaking  one  for  the  other,  for 
each  bears  its  own  letter  identifying  it. 

Send  orders  to  the  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East 
24th  Street.  New  York  City.  When  ordering,  be  sure  to  comply  with  the 
following  directions:  For  ladies'  waists,  give  bust  measure  in  inches;  for 
skirt,  give  waist  measure  in  inches ;  for  misses  and  children,  give  age.  Be  sure 
to  mention  the  number  of  the  pattern  you  desire.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Madison  Square  Patterns  is  the  originality 
of  their  designs.  They  are  always  up  to  the  moment  in  style  and  yet  they 
are  never  extreme. 


Dressmaking 
Lesson  ] 

When  the  spring  fashions  are  def-j 
initely  settled,  two  distinct  types! 
of  walking  skirts  will  be  in  vogue.  J 
One  skirt  belongs  to  the  more  elaborate! 
street    costume    and    just    touches  the] 
ground  all  around,  being  a  particularly  | 
graceful  skirt,  and  the  other  is  the  trot-  ' 
teur  skirt,  which  we  have  had  with  us 
for  so  many  years.    This  skirt  belongs  to 
the  strictly  tailored  costume  and  escapes  I 
the  ground    full   two  inches.     Both  of 
these  skirts  are  alike  in  the   fact  that 
they  are  extremely  close  fitting,  and  both 
types  are  illustrated  on  this  page. 

Because  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Madi- 
son Square   Patterns,  the  same  pattern 
may  be  used  for  the  making  of  these  two  : 
separate  skirts,  so  that  for  ten  cents  a 
woman  really  has  two  skirt  patterns. 

This  pattern,  Band-Trimmed  Six-Gored 
Skirt,  No.  1293,  consists  of  five  pieces. 
The  front  gore  is  lettered"  E,  the  side 
gore  M,  the  back  gore  H,  the  trimming 
band  F  and  the  belt  A. 

The  letters  are  perforated  through  each 
piece  of  the  pattern,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  easily  identified.  The  different 
gores  in  a  skirt  look  so  much  alike  that 
an  amateur  is  apt  to  confuse  them,  so  the 
perforated  letters  are  of  great  assistance. 

Smooth  out  the  pieces  of  the  pattern 
carefully  before  placing  them  on  the  ma- 
terial. Lay  the  edge  of  the  belt,  marked 
by  triple  crosses  (XXX),  on  a  length- 
wise fold  of  the  material.  Place  the  front 
gores,  side  gores,  back  gores  and  trimming 
bands  with  the  line  of  large  round  per- 
forations in  each  lengthwise  of  the  goods. 
Be  careful  to  cut  out  all  the  notches  and 
mark  the  perforations  before  removing 
the  pattern  pieces  from  the  material. 

To  Make  the  Band-Trimmed  Skirt 

Join  the  gores  by  corresponding 
notches.  Finish  a  placket  at  the  center 
back  seam  as  far  as  the  single  notch.  Be 
sure  to  have  the  hooks  and  eyes  in  the 
placket  quite  close  together,  for  the  clos- 
ing must  be  absolutely  invisible.  There 
are  no  inverted  plaits  in  this  skirt  to  con- 
ceal the  placket. 

Form  the  tucks,  front  and  back,  by- 
bringing  the  corresponding  lines  of  tri- 
angle perforations  together.  Baste  on 
these  lines,  then  stitch,  and  press  flat. 
Particular  care  should  be  given  to  the 
pressing  of  these  tucks,  because  the  edges 
should  meet,  and.  in  this  way  "conceal  the 
seams  beneath  them. 

Before  going  any  further  with  the 
skirt,  try  it  on,  in  order  to  see  tha£  it 
tits  properly.  If  it  is  necessary  to  tuake 
any  alterations,  take  in  at  the  side  front 
and  side  seams,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
make  any  changes  at  the  center  front  or 
back.  Take  in  just  a  little  at  each  side 
seam,  in  order  to  retain  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  original  shape  of  the  gores. 

After  the  alterations  have  been  made, 
joint  the  skirt  to  the  belt  as  notched  and 
fasten  at  the  back. 

Finish  the  -trimming  band  and  arrange 
on  the  side  and  back  gores.  Bring  the 
upper  edge  of  the  band  to  the  lines  of 
small  round  perforations  on  the  skirt. 
The  front  end  of  the  trimming  band  is 
indicated  by  the  line  of  large  round  per- 
forations. 


No.  1290— Tucked  Shirt  Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  three  yards  of 
thirtv-six-inch  material. 


No.  1293    Band-Trimmed  Skirt 

Copyright,  1909,  by  The 
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PRACTICAL  PATTERNS 


By 

Miss  Gould 


To  Make  the  Walking  Skirt 

The  illustration  of  this  skirt  shows  it 
in  walking  length,  clearing  the  ground 
fully  two  inches.  In  cutting  out  the 
walking  skirt  cut  off  the  lower  edge  of 
each  gore  by  line  of  large  round  perfora- 
tions. It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  off  the 
pattern  in  order  to  make  the  skirt,  be- 
cause you  might  want  to  use  it  later  for 
a  longer  skirt.  Just  pin  the  pattern  on 
the  material  in  the  regular  manner  and 
mark  through  the  large  round  perfora- 
tions for  the  lower  cutting  line.  There 
is  no  trimming  band  on  the  walking  skirt ; 
indeed,  few  of  these  shorter  skirts  are 
trimmed  with  bands  or  folds  this  season. 

If  desired,  this  skirt  may  be  made  to 
open  in  front  instead  of  at  the  back.  This 
is  easily  done  by  sewing  the  center  back 
seam  from  belt  to  lower  edge  and  finish- 
ing a  placket  in  the  center  front  seam. 
The  usual  depth  of  a  placket  is  twelve 
inches,  but  a  woman  with  small  hips 
does  not  always  require  such  a  long  open- 
ing; in  fact,  some  plackets  are  only  nine 
inches  long.  When  you  try  on  the  skirt 
find  out  if  the  placket  is  too  long  for 
comfort,  and  shorten  it  if  possible. 

Very  few  of  the  season's  new  skirts 
are  finished  with  hems.  Most  of  than 
are  faced  with  self  fabric.  If  you  have 
sufficient  material  to  make  it  so,  the 
facing  should  be  bias  and  four  inches 
deep.  If  not,  you  can  have  it  straight  or 
a  trifle  circular  in  shaping.  - 

In  facing  a  skirt,  like  the  band-trimmed 
model  shown  on  this  page,  the  work 
should  be  done  invisibly.  Cut  the  skirt 
off  just  a  seam's  width  longer  than  the 
length  you  desire.  Then  stitch  the  facing 
to  the  lower  edge,  placing  the  right  sides 
of  the  skirt  and  the  facing  together. 

Place  the  skirt  flat  on  a  table,  turn  up 
the  lower  edge  of  skirt,  and  baste  flat. 
Then  pin  the  facing  to  position.  Use 
plenty  of  pins.  Then  baste  with  ax  very 
fine  stitch.  It  is  well  to  press  the  facing 
before  hemming  it  up,  invisibly.  Then 
of  course  it  must  be  pressed  again  when 
the  skirt  is  finished. 

Now  the  facing  on  the  walking  skirt 
is  done  in  quite  a  different  manner.  The 
skirt  should  be  turned  up  the  desired 
length  and  basted  just  as  near  the  ex- 
treme lower  edge  as  possible.  Then 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  should  be  al- 
lowed on  the  inside  and  the  remainder  of 
the  material  cut  away.  Press  the  edge 
flat  and  then  catch  stitch  around  the  bot- 
tom. The  lower  edge  of  the  facing  is 
finely  hemmed  by  hand,  but  the  upper 
edge  is  firmly  machine  stitched. 

No.  1293— Band-Trimmed  Six-Gored  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  22.  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inch  waist 
measures.  Length  of  skirt, 
42  -  inches  all  around, 
(perforated  for  walking 
length).  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  for  medium 
size,  or  26  inch  waist, 
four  and  one  fourth  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
or  three  and  one  half 
yards  of  fifty- four-inch  ma- 
terial. For  walking  length 
three  fourths  of  a  yard 
less  will  be  required. 


No.  1292— Shirt  Waist  With  Tucked  Sleeves 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36  and  38  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  five  yards  of 
twenty-four-inch  material,  or  four  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material. 


No.  1277— Russian  Suit  With 
Sailor  Collar 

Pattern  cut  for  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes. 


jyiANY  of  the  children's  dresses 
for  spring  have  detachable 
sleeves  with  a  cap  oversleeve, 
which  may  be  removed  for  warm 
weather,  leaving  the  short  cap. 
Baby  sacques  with  kimono  sleeves 
are  worn,  and  among  the  new  ac- 
cessories for  baby's  toilet  and 
comfort  are  kid  and  also  linen 
bootees  with  lacings  at  the  side. 


No.  1298 — Baby  Accessory  Set 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  hood,  three  fourths  of  a  yard 
of  twenty-seven-inch  material ;  for  the  bootees, 
three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  eighteen-inch  ma- 
terial, and  for  the  -bib,  one  half  yard  of 
eighteen-inch  material. 


No.  1095 — Misses'  Housework  Apron 
and  Cap 

Pattern  cut  for  12,  14  '  and  16  year  sizes. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size, 
or  14  years,  eight  and  three  fourths  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  six  and  one 
fourth   yards   of   thirty-six-inch  material. 

No.  1219— Combing 
Sacque 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and 
40  inch  bust  measures — 
small,  medium  and  large. 
Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or 
36  inch  bust,  two  and  three 
fourths  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material,  or  one 
and  three  fourths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material. 

No.  1220 — Dressing  Sacque 
With  Scalloped  Front 

Pattern  cut  for  33,  34,  36, 
38  and  40  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  or 
36  inch  bust,  four  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material, 
or  three  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material. 


No.  1207 — Thirteen-Gored  Corselet  Skirt 

Sizes  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 


No.  1293— Walking  Skirt 
Crowell  Publishing  Company 


MADISON  SQUARE  STYLE  BOOK 

Are  you  accustomed  to  see  the  style  book  of  the  Madison  Square  Pat- 
terns? If  you  are,  of  course  you  realize  its  value  to  you  in  making  your 
own  clothes.  The  new  style  book,  better  and  bigger  and  more  attractive  in 
every  way,  will  be  out  March  20th.  Send  your  order  for  it  now.  Enclose 
four  cents  in  stamps,  and  address  your  letter  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  style  book  will  make  you  familiar  with  all  that  is  newest  in  the 
spring  fashions.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  clothes  for  the  little  folks  as  well 
as  the  grown-ups.  The  smartest  clothes  any  mother  can  make  for  her  chil- 
dren are  those  from  the  Madison  Square  Patterns. 

Here  is  our  latest  liberal  offer :  We  will  giye  any  two  Madison  Square 
Patterns  for  sending  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the 
regular  price  of  thirty-five  cents  each.  Your  own  subscription  may  be  one 
of  the  two.  When  ordering,  write  your  name  and  address  distinctly.  We 
will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  any  one  pattern 
for  only  forty  cents. 


Hundreds  of  Other 
New  York  Styles 

are  shown  in  the  "NATIONAL"  Spring 
and  Summer  Style  Book  —  Sent  FREE 

To  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  pop* 
ularity    of  the 

'  NATIONAL" 
To-day,  let  us 
tell  you  that 
this  edition 
of  the 
"NATIONAL" 
Style  Book 
will    go  to 
over  Two  Million 
American  Women. 

The  "NATIONAL" 
for    twenty  -  one 

years  has  been  de- 
voted to  one  idea — to 
supply  all  the  women 
of  America  with  really 
fashionable  clothes  at 
fair  prices. 


Our  success  must  be 
judged  by    the  re- 
sult    To-day  the 
"NATIONAL''  sells 
more  Ladies'  Gar- 
ments   than  any 
other  establish- 
ment of  any  kind 
in  the  whole 
world.    And  we 
say  that   in  no 
city  in  all  Amer- 
ica is  there  a  line 
of  Dresses  or 
Waists  or  Skirts 
as  complete 
and  uniformly 
attractive  as 
this  Style 
Book  shows. 

We  ask 
permission  to  send  a 

copy  of  the  '  'NATIONAL" 
Style  Book  to  you  FREE.  And  we  can  find 
you  Two  Million  American  Women  who  will 
tell  you  that  this  Style  Book  is  the  most 
fascinating,  the  most  practical  and  complete 
Book  of  Fashions  published. 

"NATIONAL" 

Tailored  Suits 


$7soto$35 


Made- to -Measure 
New  York  Styles 
Expressage  Prepaid 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 
Book  and  Samples,  Free 

First  of  all,  the  "  NATIONAL"  Style  Book  (sent 

FREE)  contains  Fashion  Plates  showing:  New  York's 
Suits  and  Skirts  for  Spring  and  Summer.  And  you  can 
have  any  of  these  Suits  Made  To  Your  Measure  in  your 
own  choice  of  over  400  New  Materials. 

And  Twenty-One  Years'  experience  in  fitting:  and 
pleasing:  over  half  a  million  American  women  makes  it 
certain  that  the  suit  we  make  you  will  fit  you  and  please 
you  perfectly.  You  take  no  risk— each  "  NATIONAL" 
suit  is  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your  money  back. 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

Each  "NATIONAL"  garment  has  the  "NATIONAL" 
GUARANTEE  TAG"  attached.  This  is  our  signed 
guarantee  which  says:  "Your  money  back  if  you  ask 
for  it." 

We  prepay  express  charges  on  all  ".NATIONAL" 
Garments  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

"  NATIONAL"  Ready-Made  Apparel 

This  complete  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  also  beau- 
tifully illustrates  all  the  following  Ready-Made  Garments 
—all  sold  at  "NATIONAL"  Money-Saving  Prices,  ali 
guaranteed  and  postage  or  express  charges  prepaid  by  us. 


Millinery 
Waists 
Skirts 
Kimonos 


Tub  Suits 
Silk  Dresses 
Lingerie  Dresses 
Muslin  Underwear 


Petticoats 
Rain  Coats 
Corsets 
Hosiery 


Boys'  Clothing  Misses'.  Girls'  and  Infants'  Wear 

Write  for  the  FREE  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book. 
If  yon  wish  samples,  state  the  colors  you  prefer — samples 
are  sent  gladly ,  but  only  when  asked  for. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

197  West  24th  St,  New  York  City 

Largest  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment  in  the  World 
Hall  Orders  Only  No  Agents  or  Branch  Stores 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1909 


The  Letter  Box 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  want  to  be 
one  of  your  cousins,  too.  I  live  in  Illi- 
nois, seven  miles  from  Hoopeston,  and 
am  fourteen  years  old.  I  have  two  sis- 
ters and  one  brother,  and  we  all  have 
jolly  times  playing  in  the  snow.  Brother 
Ross  has  a  sled,  and  we  have  lots  of 
fun  coasting  down  the  hill. 

We  always  keep  flowers -in  winter  to 
make  the  home  bright.  Don't  you  just 
love  flowers? 

I  will  close  now,  with  a  great  deal  of 
love  to  you  and  the  cousins. 

Your  cousin, 

Ruth  Clem. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  have  been 
thinking  that  I  would  write  to  you  ever 
since  you  became  my  cousin.  I  am  de- 
lighted at  the  idea  of  having  a  new  one. 
I  am  so  glad  that  you  love  children  and 
take  pleasure  in  entertaining  them. 

I  like  all  the  letters  and  stories  that  I 
find  printed  in  "Our  Young  Folks'  De- 
partment." We  have  been  taking  Farm 
and  Fireside  for  ten  years,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so,  as  we  all  like  it  so 
much.  With  much  love  I  am 
Devotedly, 

Mary  S.  Alexander, 
Chase  City,  Virginia.' 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  would  like  to 
be  one  of  the  cousins.  I  am  ten  years 
old  and  am  in  the  fourth  grade  at  school. 

About  two  years  ago  the  state  of  Utah 
held  a  reunion  of  the  Blackhawk  War 
veterans.  It  was  estimated  that  ten  thou- 
sand people  visited  our  city  for  the  three- 
days  celebration.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
amusements,  such  as  parades,  meetings, 
dances,  horse  races,  etc. 

On  the  last  afternoon  there  was  a  sham 
battle  in  the  same  place  that  one  was 
fought  during  the  Indian  war.  The  peo- 
ple gathered  on  a  small  hill  overlooking 


The  Duane  Necklace 

By  L.  Ten  Broeck 


By  Mabel  Lundgren,  Age  Ten,  Orlando, 
Florida 

the  battle  field,  about  two  blocks  from 
the  city.  About  two  dozen  Indians  at- 
tacked an  emigrant  train,  drove  off  the 
cows,  captured  the  woman  who  was  herd- 
ing them,  killed  and  scalped  a  man  right 
before  our  eyes,  captured  a  man,  his 
team  and  wagon,  tied  him  to  the  wheel, 
and  set  the  wagon  on  fire. 

The  battle  looked  so  real  that  many 
were  brought  to  tears.  About  twelve 
thousand  people  witnessed  the  tight.  The 
city  furnished  hay  for  over  one  thousand 
horses  for  the  three  days. 

Your  cousin, 

Leah  Madsen, 
Ephraim,  Utah. 


Frank  Duane,  back  home  from  school 
with  a  football- wrenched  knee,  rang 
the  call  bell  impatiently  again  and 
again.  Why  didn't  Maggie  or  James 
or  old  Peter  himself  come  when  he 
wanted  a  fresh  drink  of  water  and  an- 
other book?  If  it  were  not  that  his  wid- 
owed mother  had  pleaded  so  anxiously 
with  him  not  to  leave  the  extension 
chair  until  her  return,  he  would  help 
himself,  as  he  always  had.  Something 
must  be  wrong.  There  was  a  circus  in 
town.  Perhaps  the  servants,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  master's  absence,  had 
stolen  out  to  see  the  parade.  He  could 
hear  the  music  now,  wafted  from  the  main 
street  a  mile  away.  If  so,  oh,  if  so,  then 
he  was  in  charge.  It  was  his  duty  to 
watch  and  guard.  What  would  Cousin 
Hannah,  dainty,  pretty  Hannah,  who  had 
gone  with  grandfather  and  his  mother  to 
that  tiresome  will  proceeding,  think  if 
the  house  was  burglarized  while  he  lay- 
useless  upstairs?  There  was  the  solid 
plate  in  old  Peter's  pantry — the  famous 
diamond  necklace  in  the  library  safe ! 

With  many  a  moan  lurking  behind  his 
gritted  teeth,  Frank  hobbled  from  the 
room  on  slipper  and  bandage.  He  leaned 
over  the  balustrade,  and  looked  down  the 
circular  well  to  the  main  hall.  The  silence 
and  gloom  of  a  deserted  house !  Then  a 
lighter  shadow  danced  across  the  hall 
and  faded  away,  as  the  creaking  sound 
which  had  accompanied  it  ceased.  Some 
one  had  opened  the  librae  window  from 
the  veranda,  and  stepping  inside,  had 
closed  it  again.  Down  went  Frank  to 
the  second,  to  the  first  floor,  sliding  on 
the  rail ! 

Bandage  and  slipper,  though  clumsy,- 
were  noiseless.  Like  another  shadow. 
Frank  swung  from  behind  the  curtain  of 
the  library  door,  and  peered  inside.  The 
shades  were  again  closely  drawn,  but  the 
electric  lamp  on  the  desk  was  shining.  A 
man  on  his  knees  at  the  safe  was  turn- 
ing the  knob  with  the  confidence  of  one 
who  could  master  the  combination.  "I 
thought  as  much,"  cried  the  man  trium- 
phantly, as  the  door  yielded. 

The  man,  his  back  still  turned,  stepped 
to  the  desk,  a  green  case  in  his  hand. 
Presently  ho  held  up  to  the  light  the  dia- 
mond necklace,  iiz  brilliants  emitting  rain- 
bow rays.  Then,  in  the  arrogance  of 
success,  he  looked  about,  this  way  and 
that,  his  white  teeth  gleaming. 

Frank  gasped.  He  knew  that  hand- 
some, evil  face.    He  had  studied  it  often, 


more  handsome,  less  evil,  on  the  portrait 
tucked  away  in  the  garret  with  other 
discarded  family  effects.  The  man  was 
his  father's  stepbrother,  Stephen  Maxon, 
who  even  now  was  fighting  to  sustain  the 
forged  will  of  his  mother  (grandfather's 
second  wife),  which  was  made  out  to 
leave  him  the  diamond  necklace,  an  heir- 
loom for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Maxon  replaced  the  diamond  necklace  in 
its  case,  which  he  set  on  the  desk.  He 
took  from  his  pocket  another  case,  and 
from  it  produced  another  necklace,  seem- 
ingly of  diamonds.  Indeed,  as  he  held  it 
to  the  light,  its  brilliants  emitting  rain- 
bow rays,  it  seemed  to  Frank  an  abso- 
lute mate  and  copy  of  the  heirloom.  Thus 
Maxon,  in  the  failure  of  his  plot  through 
the  forged  will,  might  without  suspicion 
reap  the  proceeds  of,  the  genuine  neck- 
lace, while  the  worthless  imitation  might 
as  unsuspectingly  be  treasured  for  years 
by  the  family  as  the  precious  heirloom. 

Maxon's  actions  quickly  verified  this 
view.  He  put  each  necklace  in  the  other's 
case.  Then  he  bent  over  them  gloatingly, 
as  if  the  cleverness  of  the  fraud  was  as 
dear  to  him  as  its  reward  would  be.  In 
another  moment  the  counterfeit  would 
be  locked  up  in  the  safe,  while  he  would 
be  off  with  his  spoils ! 

But  Frank,  under  supreme  excitement, 
was  quicker  even  than  that  other  moment. 
Back  of  the  alcove  were  shelves  against 
the  wall,  closely  packed  with  books.  Frank 
thrust  his  hand  between  two  books  on 
the  top  shelf,  and  gave  a  vigorous  push 
toward  the  door.  Down  crashed  the 
heavy  dictionary  to  the  floor ! 

At  the  sound  Maxon  poised,  white  and 
breathless,  a  revolver  in  his  hand.  Then, 
catlike,  he  crept  to  the  door. 

With  like  caution  Frank  flew  to  the 
desk,  put  each  necklace  into  its  own  case, 
and  slipped  back  into  the  alcove,  like  a 
shadow,  just  in  time. 

Maxon  returned,  unstrung,  to  the  desk. 
He  thrust  the  worthless  necklace  into  his 
breast  pocket,  and  locked  the  precious 
necklace  in  the  safe.  With  a  hurried 
glance  at  his  watch,  he  stepped  out  on 
the  veranda,  and  away  forever  from  the 
old  house  that  had  once  been  his  home. 

With  a  moan,  no  longer  stifled  behind 
gritted  teeth.  Frank  sank  insensible  to 
the  floor.  When  he  came  to,  it  was  to 
gaze  into  his  mother's  tender  face  and 
to  watch  dainty,  pretty  Hannah's  eyes 
glow  with  admiration  as  he  faltered  the 
story  of  his  adventure. 
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Cousin  Sally  s  Letter 

DEAREST  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  —How  I  wish  that  Our  Own  Page  were  three  times 
as  large,  so  that  I  could  publish  every  one  of  the  splendid  drawings  that  you 
sent  me  !  But  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  few  of  the  best  ones — and  this 
is  the  surprise  that  1  said  I  had  for  you.  I  knew  you  would  be  surprised,  and  I  am 
so  glad  now  that  I  did  not  tell  you  about  it  last  time.  It  is  much  more  fun  to  wait, 
isn't  it  ?  Just  think !  a  page  made  up  almost  entirely  of  i>our  own  work.  I  feel 
mighty  proud  of  you  all,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  am  confident  now  that  your  work  is 
going  to  grow  better  and  better.  Don't  you  think  the  drawings  are  excellent  ?  And 
just  see  how  splendidly  they  reproduced !  It  looks  almost  as  though  an  experi- 
enced artist  had  drawn  them 

I  know  that  you  boys  and  girls  who  have  not  entered  our  fine  contests  will  feel 
encouraged  to  try  for  one  of  the  prizes  when  you  see  what  splendid  work  the 
others  are  doing.  These  contests  are  instructive  and  helpful,  and  even  though  you 
shouldn't  win  a  prize,  the  practise  will  help  you.  The  subjects  chosen  in  this 
month's  contest  call  for  original  work.  There  is  nothing  finer  to  train  the  mind  to 
think  and  act  for  itself  than  work  which  requires  originality. 

Be  enthusiastic,  boys  and  girls !  Try  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  you  can  do 
— if  for  nothing  else.  No  matter  how  crude  your  work  may  be,  send  it  along.  Do 
your  part  and  in  time  your  efforts  will  be  rewarded. 

This  is  a  big,  busy,  hurrying  world  ;  i.  has  no  time  for  laggards,  so  wake  up, 
those  of  you  who  have  been  asleep,  an  J  just  show  Cousin  Sally  that  you  can 
work  if  you  want  to.    Faithfully  always,  COUSIN  SALLY. 


Post-Card  Exchange 

ere  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  boys 
and    girls    who    would    like    to  ex- 
change post  cards  with  the  cousins: 

Blanche  Abrams,  age  thirteen,  Aque- 
tuck,  New  York.  Neva  Durham,  age 
thirteen,  Defiance,  Ohio.  Zenobia  M.  Sis- 
Ier,  age  fourteen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  96, 
Roanoke,  Virginia.  Beth  Murdock,  age 
fourteen,  Kingsville,  Ohio.  Roscoe  E. 
Hey,  age  fifteen,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Overbrook, 
Kansas.  Germaine  I.  W.  Malcolm,  age 
ten,  R.  F.  D.  12,  Altona,  Illinois.  Elma 
Johnson,  age  twelve,  Baldwin,  Kansas. 
Genevieve  Lewis,  age  twelve,  Beech  Hill, 
West  Virginia.  Irma  Haverstick,  Cash- 
mere, Washington.  Donovan  McKinney, 
age  eleven,  R.  R.  2,  Harrod,  Ohio.  Ina 
Waterstreet,  age  twelve,  R.  R.  3.  Under- 
wood, Minnesota.  Mary  Lawrence,  age 
eleven,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Pontiac,  Illinois.  Rhene 
Robson,  age  thirteen,  -Galva,  Illinois. 
Ethel  Irene  Clark,  age  fourteen,  P.  O. 
Box  48,  Hermiston,  Oregon.  Minnie  Tro- 
bough,  age  ten,  Oakland,  Iowa.  Elmer 
Grimes,  age  sixteen,  Avoca,  Texas.  Edith 
B.  Hankie,  age  ten,  R.  F.  D.  1,  East 
Schodack.  New  York.  Dixie  Shumate, 
age  nine,  R.  R.  6  Chillicothe.  Missouri. 
Fred  White,  age  sixteen,  Lynchburg, 
Missouri.  Alison  Richardson,  age  eleven, 
Lompoc,  California.  Dorothy  E.  Ken- 
nedy, age  thirteen,  Goodyears  Bar, 
Sierra  Counts-,  California.  Katharine 
Kramer,  age  fifteen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Salona. 
Pennsylvania.  Katy  H.  Johnson,  age 
eleven,  Adin,  California.  Flossie  M.  Bab- 
bitt, age  twelve,  South  Londonderry, 
Vermont.  Anna  B.  Stauffer,  age  thir- 
teen, R.  F.  D.  1,  Milford,  Nebraska. 
Edith  Alexander,  age  fourteen,  R.  F.  D. 
5,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

If  you  want  to  exchange  cards  with 
any  of  these  boys  and  girls,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  send  them  a  card  and  say 
you  saw  their  name  in  the  "Post-Cafd" 
column  and  would  like  to  exchange  cards 
with  them. 


By  Opal  Slagle,  Age  Thirteen,  Delta, 
Ohio 

Monthly  Prize  Contest 

Our  prizes  this  month  are  for : 
Drawings  or  Photographs.  Subjects: 
"My  Pets,"  "The  Lake  in  Spring  Time," 
Verse.    Subjects:  "April  Fairies,"  "In 
the  Woods."  "Rain  Drops." 

For  the  best  work  under  any  of  these 
heads  Cousin  Sally  will  give  prizes  as 
follows:  -  A  box  of  paints,  a  sailboat,  a 
book,  set  of  paper  dolls,  and  a  bisque 
doll. 

Put  your  name,  age  and  address  on  all 
work,  and  send  before  March  20th  to 
Cousin  Sally,  Farm  and  Fireside,  11 
East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


By  Emma  Bell,  Age   Fourteen,  Cambridge, 
Ohio 


By  L.  S.  Greene,  Age  Fourteen,  Freeport,  Ohio 


By  Lawrence  Raub,  Age  Eleven,  Olean, 
New  York 
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The 

Soul  o 

F  Honour 

[continued  from 

PAGE  .28] 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  meet  me  like 
this,"  said  Marcus,  his  smothered  rage 
creeping  out  in  his  injured  tone. 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  am  frank,  and  say 
what  I  mean,  and  you  never  do;  that 
makes  conversation  a  trifle  difficult  be- 
tween us." 

J  "Frankly,  then,  I  am  engaged  to  her, 
but  it  cannot  go  further  without  your 
countenance  and — and  support." 

"Then  it  cannot  go  further,"  said  Van- 
nister  coolly.  "There  is,  of  course,  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  say  against  your 
choice.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to 
marry ;  you  are  dependent  on  an  allow- 
ance from  me,  which  I  see  no  reason  to 
increase.  I  told  you  once  that  it  would 
have  to  do  for  your  needs,  and  I  meant 
what  I  said.  I  mean  it  now.  Nothing  in 
your  character  or  your  career  so  far  has 
led  me  to  consider  you  fit  for  further 
responsibility,  and  therefore  I  do  not  see 
my  way  to  helping  you." 

"I  dare  say  we  could  live  on  our  income 
if  you  could  come  forward  in  the  matter 
of  making  a  settlement  on  Hyacinth." 
Vannister  shook  his  head. 
I  have  given  you  my  reasons,"  he  said. 
"You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept 
them.  The  money  is  mine,  and  that  is 
an  end  of  it." 

Marcus  started  to  his  feet,  his  hands 
clenched,  his  blood  rushing  to  his  brain 
under  the  impetus  of  fury. 

"It  is  not  the  end,"  he  said,  breathing 
hard.  "You  say  you  like  frankness ;  well, 
I  will  be  frank.  I  am  your  heir,  for  you 
i  have  brought  me  up,  and  you  have  recog- 
nized me  as  such.  I  demand  to  be  treated 
as  such  in  this  matter  of  my  marriage. 
The  money  is  yours  now,  you  say,  and 
that  is  true ;  but  it  will  be  mine  some  day. 
Neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can  prevent 
that.  You  would  have  done  so  if  you 
could,  I  know,  but  it  was  not  within 
your  power.  Therefore,  I  say,  treat  me 
fairly  now,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
position  I  shall  one  day  hold." 
Vannister  held  up  his  hand. 
"One  moment,"  he  said.  "Not  so  fast, 
please.  The  estates  are  entailed  on  you 
in  one  eventuality — that  of  my  dying 
childless.  That  eventuality  is  now  less 
of  a  certainty  than  it  was,  for,  Marcus, 
I  am  a  married  man." 

"Married!"  The  room  reeled  around 
him,  the  floor  heaved  up  and  down ;  he 
caught  at  the  chair  back  for  support. 

"I  had  a  wish  to  avoid  publicity,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Vannister,  "and  so  I  told  no 
one  of  my  action  but  those  it  was  neces- 
sary to  tell.  I  had  intended  telling  you 
more  gently,  but  you  forced  it  from  me." 

Still  no  word  came  from  him,  and  in 
the  silence  the  velvet  curtains  over  the 
doorway  shook  and  parted,  and  a  woman 
came  into  the  room,  a  beautiful  woman 
in  shimmering  white,  with  diamonds 
glowing  like  a  circle  of  light  on  her 
white  neck,  and  red  roses  at  her  breast. 
A  woman  in  whom  he  recognized  the  in- 
nocent girl  he  had  tried  to  ruin. 
Vannister  held  out  his  hand. 
My  wife,"  he  said  proudly. 


Chapter  XIV. 


jut  arcus  experienced  one  of  those  des- 
perate  moments  which  luckily  come 
to  men  but  seldom  in  their  lives,  and  it 
was  worse  for  him  in  this  instance  be- 
cause he  was  utterly  and  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  this  curious,  this  incred- 
ible thing  had  happened.  Never  once 
had  he  mentioned  Lord  Vannister's  name 
to  Honour  during  their  brief  wooing. 
His  reasons  had  been  clear  for  keeping 
it  from  her,  for  with  his  own  inner 
knowledge  of  his  intended  behavior  to 
her,  he  had  foreseen  that  the  day  might 
come  when  she  would  be  his  enemy,  and 
he  was  not  going  to  put  any  weapon 
ready  to  her  hand.  How,  then,  was  she 
here  ? 

The  question  flashed  with  lightning 
quickness  through  his  brain,  and  suddenly 
the  answer  stood  out  clear  and  distinct. 
There  was  but  one  link  between  the 
penniless  girl  in  London  and  Lord  Van- 
nister far  away  in  the  fastness  of  his 
Yorkshire  homeland  that  link  was  Taun- 
ton. 

He  had  brought  them  together,  and 
this  was  his  revenge. 

He  looked  at  the  woman  before  him 
with  amazement,  the  woman  he  had 
treated  so  badly,  that  he  hardly  dared 
to  think  of  it,  but  whom  he  had  never 
for  one  instant  imagined  would  ever 
cross  his  path  again,  and  lo,  there  she 
stood  in  front  of  him,  appearing  in  a 
new  light,  clothed  in  the  radiance  of  suc- 
cess, not  the  poor  hunted  creature  he  had 
cast  aside,  but  the  mistress  of  this  great 
castle,  which  he  had  so  long  looked  upon 
as  his  own  inheritance — wife  of  the  man 
to  whom  he  owed  everything,  and  from 
who*i    he    expected    everything.  He 


stepped  forward  with  graceful  self-pos- 
session, and  with  an  inward  shudder  he 
took  the  hand  held  out  to  him,  the  hand 
so  often  passionately  kissed  in  those  early 
days.  Honour  was  half  dazed.  She 
would  not  speak,  not  for  all  the  world 
could  she  have  forced  herself  to  utter 
words  of  welcome.  The  hideous  mockery 
of  them  would  have  choked  her  before 
they  could  pass  her  lips,  but  she  bent  her 
head  as  she  looked  at  him  with  the  pecu- 
liar far-off  look  about  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  tease  her  in  the  former  days. 

"You  have  a  look  as  if  you  saw  further 
than  most  people,"  he  had  said  to  her 
once,  and  when  she  had  said  she  wished 
she  could  alter  it  he  had  told  her  not  to 
try,  for  it  suited  her  pale  spiritual  beauty. 
Now  that  look  was  upon  him  again, 
bringing  a  thousand  poignant  recollec- 
tions, and  he,  too,  dropped  her  hand,  un- 
able to  utter  a  word. 

Vannister  watched  them  in  astonish- 
ment, and  with  his  keen  eyes  he  saw  this 
strange  wordless  greeting  between  his 
beautiful  wife  and  his  scapegrace  cousin. 
Watched  it  and  knew  that  it  had  some 
meaning,  although  what  he  could  not 
guess.  Were  they  strangers,  or  had 
Marcus  met  her  before?  He  put  this 
idea  from  him  almost  with  horror,  for 
to  entertain  it  would  be  to  allow  that  his 
true  Honour  was  acting  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  genuine,  and  that  never  for  a 
moment  could  he  believe.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  make  the  temple  of  his  new 
existence  crumble  at  its  very  foundations. 
Still  some  expression  of  his  surprise  at 
their  attitude  found  its  way  to  his  lips. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "you  are  very  silent, 
both  of  you.  -  Have  you  nothing  to  say 
to  Lady  Vannister,  Marcus?  Honour, 
have  you  become  dumb?" 

At  the  sharp  imperious  note  in  his 
voice  the  girl  started  and  trembled.  She 
gave  a  pale  scared  look  around  her,  a 
look  which  ended  in  a  nervous  smile. 

Marcus  was  more  ready,  for  he  saw 
that  unless  the  miserable  secret  were  to 
be  discovered  then  and  there  he  must 
come  to  her  help. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "make  a  little  al- 
lowance for  two  people  who  have  each 
had  a  new  relation  thrust  upon  them  at 
a  moment's  notice.  I  see  that  my  new 
cousin  is  as  surprised  as  I  am,  but  I  hope 
she  will  accept  my  respectful  homage  and 
congratulations."  He  paused,  the  lies 
were  easier  now  that  he  was  fairly 
started.  The  almost  frantic  excitement 
of  the  situation  had  fired  his  blood,  and 
he  felt  as  he  had  felt  years  ago  in  Bengal 
when  he  had  seen  his  first  tiger,  and 
when  life  itself  hung  on  the  steadiness 
of  his  hand,  the  sureness  of  his  aim. 

"Besides  which,"  he  added  more  easily, 
and  with  a  touch  of  simplicity  which 
calmed  Vannister's  doubts,  "as  Lady  Van- 
nister is  now  one  of  the  family  I  may  say 
to  her  that  she  interrupted  an  argument 
which  was  not  going  well  for  me.  Perhaps 
if  she  would  interest  herself  on  my  be- 
half, things  might  go  more  favorably  for 
me." 

Honour  held  her  breath.  Surely,  hy- 
pocrisy and  audacity  could  go  no  further. 
He  actually  claimed  her  help,  following 
up  his  words  with  a  glance  of  desperate 
appeal. 

The  words  themselves  seemed  to  give 
Vannister  a  suggestion. 

"That  is  not  a  bad  idea,"  he  said,  "and 
worthy,  perhaps,  to  be  acted  upon." 

He  turned  to  his  pale  wife. 

"Honour,"  he  said,  "Marcus  came  to 
ask  me  to  make  settlements  upon  his  fu- 
ture wife,  and  he  claims  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  generosity  on  my 
part.  He  appeals  to  you  and  in  so  doing 
for  once  shows  some  sense,  for  now  it  is 
not  only  my  money,  but  our  joint  for- 
tune which  is  in  question,  so  you  certainly 
ought  to  have  a  say  in  the  disposal  of  it. 
Now.  therefore,  he  shall  plead  his  cause 
with  you.  and  you  shall  decide  whether 
he  is  likely,  in  your  opinion,  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  or  not.  Women  are  supposed  to 
have  a  good  insight  into  these  kind  of 
matters,  so  we  will  test  yours,  my  dear, 
only  remember  that  in  helping  him,  if 
you.  really  wish  me  to  do  so,  you  are 
taking  away  from  yourself." 

Was  he  laying  a  trap  for  her?  For 
one  hideous  moment  Honour  thought  he 
must  be,  yet  even  if  he  were,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  and  dreadful  as  a 
tete-a-tete  with  Marcus  was,  anything 
would  be  better  than  this  conversation 
under  her  husband's  searching  eyes, 
which  held  a  question  in  their  depths. 

So  far  Marcus  agreed.  The  suggestion 
and  the  way  it  was  made  recalled  Van- 
nister's hardest  dealings  with  him,  but 
he  felt  he  must  have  an  explanation  with 
Honour. 

The  bronze  of  his  cheek  had  paled  a 


little  at  the  unveiled  contempt  and  inso- 
lence of  Vannister's  voice  and  he  was 
cursing  him  inwardly  as  he  answered, 
"Thank  you,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  Lady 
Vannister's  advice." 

-  Vannister  looked  fixedly  at  them  both. 

Now  that  he  himself  was  leaving  them 
together  he  would  have  wished  to  stay. 
He  moved  to  the  door,  however,  opened 
it  and  walked  down  the  long  corridor 
and  into  the  garden  by  a  side  door,  then 
on  to  the  terrace  where  he  had  taken 
his  first  walk  with  Honour.  The  place 
was  delicious  in  its  peace  and  stateli- 
ness,  but  there  was  no  peace  in  his  mind. 
He  was  fighting  with  a  hideous  thought, 
a  thought  so  terrible  that  if  he  had 
allowed  it  a  real  foothold  in  his  brain 
it  might  have  led  to  madness. 

This  thought  was  telling  him  that  he 
who  preached  to  others  of  folly  was  him- 
self guilty  of  a  folly  and  rashness  almost 
unheard  of.  He  had  been  deceived  once, 
jilted  by  a  woman  he  madly  loved,  and 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  very  passion  of 
adoration.  That  was  past,  but  he  had 
spent  years  in  trying  to  forget,  years  in 
doubting  his  fellow  creatures  and  in  at- 
tributing to  them  base  and  common 
motives.  At  last  a  voice  of  limpid  truth, 
a  face  of  heavenly  sweetness  had  dawned 
upon  his  gray,  solitary  world.  A  fair 
uncrowned  queen  with  no  jewels  but  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  her  goodness,  had 
wandered  into  his  sad  life  and  he  had 
no  heart  to  let  her  go  again.  She  had 
used  no  arts,  but  with  the  sweet  simple 
magic  of  her  womanhood,  she  had  bound 
him  her  slave,  and  he  ...  he  had 
her  now  at  last  for  his  wife,  had  won 
her  so  completely  that  she  had  consented 
to  become  his  without  fuss,  or  delay,  or 
any  _  of  the  trappings  and  ceremonious 
festivities  which  he  loathed.'  Oh!  surely, 
surely  he  had  read  those  dear  eyes  rightly 
when  he  had  looked  into  them  under  the 
silver  moon,  and  had  kissed  her  lips  with 
a  betrothal  kiss. 

"Do  not  think  too  much  of  me,"  she 
had  whispered  then.  "I  am  no  saint,  dear, 
but  I  will  do  my  best,  God  helping  me." 

"I  do  not  want  a  saint,"  he  had  an- 
swered, "but  a  true  woman,  and  you  are 
that,  my  sweetheart,  I  know.  You  would 
never  deceive  me,  never  lie  to  me,  love." 

He  had  remembered  how  she  had  lifted 
those  dark  mysterious  eyes  to  his  in  the 
sweet-scented  darkness,  and  how  she  had 
trembled  in  the  prison  of  his  arms. 

"I  will  be  true  in  all  things,"  she  said. 
"I  am  a  poor  thing,  but  I  am  all  yours — " 

He  had  carried  these  words  of  hers  in 
his  innermost  soul,  and  they  had  changed 
the  world  for  him.  Why,  then,  had  a  tiny 
cruel  doubt  crept  in  already,  darkening 
the  beauties  of  his  home,  and  making  the 
world  a  place  of  darkness  and  despair, 
just  because  of  a  look  in  his  wife's  eyes 
to  which  he  held  no  clue  ? 

[to  be  continued] 
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As  you  use  this  number  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  we  believe  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  the  best  number  we 
have  ever  published.  Please  note  we 
say  "use, "  not  "look  through"  or  "read." 
If  Farm  and  Fireside  isn't  a  useful 
proposition  above  everything  else,  it  is 
missing  its  calling. 

Not  an  easy  job  to  make  a  paper 
useful  as  well  as  entertaining  to  every 
one  of  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sub- 
scribers, who  are  scattered  over  this 
country,  from  Maine  to  Texas — condi- 
tions vary  so.  That  we  are  accomplish- 
ing just  this  thing;  that  we  are  finding 
out  and  publishing  the  facts  and  the 
information  which  all  of  our  large  family 
can  use  in  common,  the  interesting,  help- 
ful letters  on  page  2  bear  testimony. 

Just  bear  in  mind  that  expression. 
"Information  which  can  be  used  in  com- 
mon." We  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
that  subject.  It  signifies  Unity,  Democ- 
racy and  Unselfish  Generosity. 

The  high  standard  we  have  set  in  our 
advertising  columns  and  the  pledge  of 
reliability  we  have  stamped  on  each 
advertisement  are  very  important  fea- 
tures of  Farm  and  Fireside — a  very  im- 
portant feature  to  you.  It  enables  you 
to  use  the  advertising  columns  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  with  as  much  security  as 
you  use  your  local  bank.  "Go  to  market" 
in  these  columns  whenever  you  can.  It 
will  be  useful  to  you ;  it  will  help  us. 
because  what  helps  our  advertisers,  helps 
us;  and  then,  in  turn,  it  will  help  you, 
because  what  helps  us  to  make  always 
a  stronger,  more  valuable  paper,  helps 
you  who  read  that  paper. 
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show  how  interesting  the  Kodak 
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The  Old-F  ashioned  Fireplace 

What  Our  Readers  Have  to  Say  About  It 


Biscuits  Baked  in  a  Dutch  Oven 

How  strongly  the  article  entitled  "The 
Old-Fashioned  Fireplace,"  which 
appeared  in  your  good  paper  a 
month  or  more  back,  appealed  to  me;  how 
fast  my  mind  traveled  back  to  those 
happy,  bygone  "days ! 

First  you  asked  how  we  baked  bis- 
cuits, and  johnny  cake,  and  also  how  we 
did  the  washing  and  ironing. 

To  bake  biscuits,  we  had  what  we  called 
a  Dutch  oven.  It  was  an  iron  receptacle 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  across, 
writh  straight  sides,  flat  bottom,  and  an 
iron  lid  to  fit.  The  legs  were  about  three 
inches  long,  and  the  oven  had  an  ear  on 
each  side,  in  which  the  pothook  fitted  so 
that  we  could  lift  it  up.  This  oven  was 
placed  on  the  hearth.  Live  coals  were 
taken  from  the  log  fire  and  put  under 
the  oven,  and  also  on  the  lid,  in  order  to 
heat  the  oven.  We  mixed  the  biscuits 
with  sour  milk  and  soda,  and  when  they 
were  ready  to  be  baked,  the  lid  of  the 
oven  was  lifted  with  care,  so  that  no 
ashes  would  fall  in.  The  lid  was  dusted, 
the  biscuits  put  in  to  bake,  and  in  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  the  most  we 
had  something  to  eat  which  was  good 
enough  for  a  queen. 

I  can  answer  all  the  questions  you  have 
asked,  for  I  have  spun  the  yarn  to  make 
my  clothes,  made  all  my  own  linen  and 
blankets,  have  baked  johnny  cake,  bis- 
cuits, also  the  good  old  buckwheat  cakes. 
Yes,  indeed,  it  is  many  a  fine  yard  of 
linen  I  have  spun,  and  yet  to-day  I  can 
run  the  sewing  machine  and  use  a  type- 
writer as  though  I  had  always  been  used 
to  them.  "Hope,"  Ohio. 

Grandfather's  Fireplace 

I cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed 
reading  "The  Old-Fashioned  Fire- 
place," which  appeared  in  your  valued 
paper  some  weeks  ago.  How  well  I  re- 
member the  old-fashioned  fireplace  that 
we  all  loved  so  well.  And  many  the 
happy  time  we  had  gathered  around  it 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  telling  stories, 
cracking  nuts  and  chatting  until  the  clock 
on  the  shelf  warned  us  that  it  was  bed- 
time. 

My  grandfather's  fireplace  did  not  have 
a  crane  to  swing  out  for  the  dinner  pots 
and  then  swing  back  again.  It  had  only 
a  heavy  bar  of  iron  built  in  the  chimney, 
and  everything  had  to  be  lifted  inside 
and  placed  on  the  pothooks  hanging  on 
the  bar.  Imagine  lifting  a  five-gallon 
iron  wash  pot  to  hang  over  a  hot  fire, 
or  putting  in  clothes  and  taking  them  out 
again !  Not  only  was  the  wash  water 
heated  in  the  high  iron  pot,  but  the 
clothes  had  to  be  boiled  in  it.  When  iron- 
ing day  came  we  heated  the  irons  by 
turning  them  up  on  the  hearth  to  face 
therfre.  How  many  women  to-day  could 
stand  the  heavy  lifting  or  the  continual 
stooping?  Still,  hard  work  doesn't  seem 
to  shorten  one's  life,  for  a  great-aunt  of 
mine  whose  early  life  was  spent  over  a 
fireplace  is  still  living  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

Speaking  about  the  cheerfulness  of 
these  old-fashioned  and  beloved  fire- 
places, how  man)'  houses  to-day  would 
have  room  for  one?  Near  us  there  is 
an  untenanted  house  in  which  there  is  a 
fireplace  about  six  feet  square,  and  it 
extends  through  the  first  story  and  to 
about  shoulder  height  in  the  second  story, 
where  it  is  finished  with  a  mantel. 

Your  article  touched  a  sympathetic 
spot  in  my  heart,  for  it  brought  back 
many  happy  recollections. 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  H.,  Maryland. 

Fun  Around  the  Fireplace 

A little  over  sixty  years  ago  I  was 
one  of  nine  children  living  with  my 
parents  on  a  farm.  Our  house  was 
heated  entirely  by  two  old-fashioned 
fireplaces,  and  all  our  cooking  was  done 
in  a  brick  oven  and  in  the  pots  and  the 
kettles  which  hung  on  the  crane.  At 
night  we  banked  our  fires,  and  in  the 
morning  opened  them,  throwing  on  kind- 
ling and  wood,  and  with  a  puff  or  two  of 
the  old  bellows  we  had  a  roaring,  crack- 
ing fire  in  less  than  a  second. 

And  the  happy  evenings  !  We  children 
danced  and  frolicked  over  the  old  kitchen 
floor  until  it  fairly  shone  and  glistened ! 
When  we  grew  to  be  young  men  and 
women,  many  a  fine  party  we  had ! 
While  the  girls  made  candy,  the  boys 
would  crack  nuts  and  roast  corn,  and 
what  with  plenty  of  cider  to  drink,  and 
plenty'  of  apples  to  eat,  not  one  of  us 
worried  about  the  hard  times  or  fretted 
over  the  morrow. 

Our  lamps  consisted  of  tallow  candles, 
which  we  made  by  dipping  wicks  looped 
over  rods  into  a  kettle  of  hot  tallow,  let- 
ting the  sticks  cool,  and  then  repeating 
the  process  until  the  candles  were  large 
enough. 


Christmas  was  generally  a  great  event 
in  our  happy  household,  for  no  matter  j 
how  hard  the  times,  Santa  Claus  never 
failed  to  leave  us  each  a  stick  of  candy 
or  some  oranges  and  nuts. 

D.  H.,  New  Jersey. 

Cherished  Fireplace  Memories 

My  father  was  born  in  1804,  and  I  have 
heard  him  tell  of  the  grand  old  stone 
fireplace  in  the  living  room  of  his  early 
home  —  one  of  the  old-time  generous 
hearths  where  seats  were  on  either  side, 
extending  from  the  rear  wall  of  the  fire- 
place to  the  front  wall  of  the  chimney. 

When  the  great  fire  needed  a  back  log, 
double  doors  on  each  side  of  the  exposed 
part  of  the  room  were  opened,  and  a  pair 
of  oxen  would  draw  into  the  room  great 
logs  of  hard  wood  eight  feet  in  length. 
The  logs  were  rolled  off  the  sled  and 
back  into  the  cavernous  depth  of  the 
great  fireplace ;  then  the  team  was  driven 
out  and  the  doors  closed  and  banked  until 
time  for  next  replenishing. 

When  my  father  was  married,  in  1825, 
he  took  his  bride  to  a  home  he  had  built 
largely  with  his  own  hands,  in  which  was 
a  fireplace  of  more  modest  proportions. 
Alongside  the  open  hearth  was  built  a 
brick  oven  in  which  my  mother  did  most 
of  her  cooking.  The  wonderful  pumpkin, 
mince,  apple  and  chicken  pies  my  mother 
used  to  turn  out  from  that  brick  oven 
would  excite  envy  in  the  minds  of  some 
latter-day  cooks  and  would  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  any  epicure. 

To  come  direct  to  the  charm  and  beau- 
ty, the  comfort  and  healthfulness  of  our 
old  fireplace,  what  a  flood  of  memories 
cluster  around  its  blessed  hearth?  Many 
the  hour  I  spent  stretched  prone  upon 
the  great  hand-braided  rug  spread  be- 
fore the  fire.  In  those  days  "the  perils  of 
the  sea"  were  in  evidence  in  every  home, 
and  gaudy  ships  riding  marvelous  waves 
graced  (?)  many  a  wall  and  stirred  the 
ambition  of  growing  lads.  Perhaps,  be- 
cause of  these  wonderful  pictures  of  "life 
on  the  ocean  wave,"  many  a  New  Eng- 
land boy  of  those  days  strayed  away  to 
sea ;  "running  away  to  sea"  it  was  then 
termed.  All  the  scenes  portrayed  in  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  were  duplicated  in 
that  open  fireplace. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  old 
fireplace  was  that  sense  of  fading  day  and 
deepening  twilight  when  with  only  the 
light  from  the  open  fire  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  upon  the  walls  and  in  among 
the  beams  of  the  ceiling  played  such  "fan- 
tastic tricks"  as  to  awaken  every  emotion, 
stir  every  fancy  and  deepen  and  strength- 
en the  ties  that  bound  the  growing  family 
circle. 

How  it  added  to  the  charm,  the  homeli- 
ness and  the  fervor  of  the  Thursday  eve- 
ning prayer  meetings  and  the  Tuesday 
evening  class  meetings  !  I  well  remember 
one  good  brother  who,  ordinarily  lacking 
power  of  expression  of  even  the  simplest 
thought,  would,  when  he  rose  to  give  "his 
experience,"  fix  his  eyes  upon  that  open 
fire  and,  haltingly  at  first,  soon  wax  elo- 
quent in  his  remarks  and  close  with  such 
a  burst  of  spiritual  enthusiasm  as  would 
lead  several  good  sisters  to  break  forth 
with  their  favorite  hymn,  "Come  Thou 
Fount  of  Every  Blessing."  When  the 
sewing  circle  met  at  our  house,  how  the 
sisters  gathered  around  that  open  fire  and 
made  their  tongues  run,  and  took  two 
stitches  in  local  family  affairs  to  one  with 
their  needles. 

I  remember  well  the  day  when  little 
sister  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  how  she 
wanted  to  lie  where  she  could  see  the 
fire ;  and  when  her  little  trundle  bed  was 
brought  out  and  placed  at  a  safe  distance, 
how  her  eyes  seemed  to  belie  the  condi- 
tion of  her  little  body  as  she  lay  and 
watched  the  flaring  flames  and  betimes 
commented  on  the  beautiful  pictures  she 
saw  before  her.  The  time  came  when 
the  little  eyes  closed  forever  on  the  beauty 
of  the  life  she  enjoyed.  A  little  later  the 
frail  form  was  placed  in  its  beautiful 
little  white  casket  and  the  neighbors 
came  in  and  the  minister  was  there;  the 
little  home  dwelling  with  its  little  tenant 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
a  good  fire  was  in  the  fireplace,  the  space 
between  the  casket  and  the  open  fire  was 
free  and  clear,  and  though  the  fire  -  was 
bright  and  glowing  when  the  minister 
began  speaking,  little  by  little  it  went 
down,  and  when  the  services  were  all 
over  just  one  little  golden  coal  gleamed 
brightly  in  the  midst  of  the  darkened 
embers,  and  so  remained  until  the  little 
body  had  passed  forever  from  our  home. 

A  thousand  memories  cluster  around 
that  hearth,  ;  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  precious  life  can  give — the  mother's 
love,  the  father's,  pride  and  strength,  the 
hopes  of  youth,  the  love  and  pledges 
of    young    manhood    and  womanhood. 

A.  H. 


,  Save  Money 

Tirtor/fajxge       by    getting   prices    on  the 
MONARCH  before  you  decide  on  your  range  ! 

It  Actually  Pays  for  Itself  in  COLD  CASH 

Here's  a  woman's  chance  for  a  sure  investment  right  in  the 
home.  It  pays  big  returns  and  also  gives  her  the  pleasure  of 
using  the  range  that  has  set  a  new  standard  for  America. 

MONARCHS  are  not  like  other  ranges.  They  are 
built  of  different  materials  and  in  a  better  way! 

We  build  Monarch  Ranges  of  unbreakable  Malleable  Iron  and  pol- 
ished steel  plates.  We  make  every  seam  tight  and  solid  by  riveting  the  steel  to  the 
malleable  frames.  There's  no  need  for  the  stove  putty  used  universally  in  stoves 
and  ranges  of  the  common  type.  Monarch  joints  cannot  open 
up  and  let  cold,  outside  air  into  the  range  to  cause fuel  waste. 
The  flues  in  the  Monarch  have  triple  walls.  Not  only  fhe  up- 
right  flue,  as  in  some  ranges,  but  the  one  underneath  the  oven 
as  well,  has  every  viM  made  of  heavy  asbestos  between  two 
steel  plates.  This  successfully  resists  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  rust  or  corrosion  from  gases  and  creosote.  The 
Monarch  Duplex  Draft  provides  even  heat  in  the  oven  and 
consumes  the  fuel  completely,  preventing  waste.  Monarch 
Tops  are  Malleable  Iron  polished  smooth  and  never  require 
blacking.  The  bodies  are  Wellsville  Polished  Steel  and  retain 
their  perfect  finish  without  blacking  or  paint. 

Monarch  Ranges  may  be  had  in  any  size  or  equipment. 
There  are  styles  with  reservoir  at  either  right  or  left— square 
ranges  without  water  heating  attachment — orranges  for  boiler 
connection  having  Pin  Waterfront,  which  doubles  the  water 
heating  capacity. 

SFNTFRFF  Our  book,  "The  Range  Problem."  It 
lJtJl11  1  *■  gives  full  descriptions  and  tells 

startling  Facts  about  the  thousands  of  dollars  wasted 
in  every  town  in  the  purchase  of  cook  stoves  and  ranges. 

MalleablelronRangeCo.  .L1^,^ 


^RIVETING 
The  MONARCH 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  Readers  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Only 

For  the  next  thirty  days — until  April  10th — we  will  fill  all  or- 
ders for  the  following  club  at  the  special  low-price  offer  below: 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE— i  year  35  cents— the 
greatest  and  best  of  all  farm  papers — 24 
big  numbers — equal  to  1600  standard-size 
magazine  pages — the  best  farm  articles 
written — hundreds  of  pages  of  stories, 
fashions,  Sunday  reading;  a  page  on  non- 
partizan  politics  and  prominent  men,  by 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  the  well-known 
magazine  writer,  in  every  number. 

THE  THRICE  -  A  -  WEEK  (New  York) 
WORLD — the  greatest  agricultural  news- 
paper inAmerica.  This  paper  has  all  the 
facilities  of  the  New  York  "World's" great 
news  service.  It  is  published  three  times 
a  week,  and  every  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  brings  the  complete  news  of 
the  world,  the  market  and  crop  reports, 
the  finest  cartoons  and  the  best  political 
news — three  times  a  week-^156  times 
altogether — you  will  get  this  great  paper 
if  you  accept  this  offer.  It  is  as  good  and 
as  large  as  a  daily,  and  costs  about  one 
sixth  as  much. 


ALL  FOR 


The  Price  of  the 
Thrice-a-Week 
World 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You ' 


TRADE  MARK  R£G-I£I£B£D 

We  hare  more  than  100,000  satisfied  customers  In  more  than  17,000  cities, 
villages  and  towns  In  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  &5  to 
$40'  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  oar  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  You  save  all  dealers'  profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No*  183 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 
Kalamazoo  Stova  Company,  Mfra.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 

Our  patent  oren  thermometer  m*k«l  baking 
and  roaatiag  ewy. 


m 


Grand  Prize  Contest 

An  Unlimited  Number  Of  Prizes  will  be  distributed  among  those  who 
make  a  copy  of  this  picture.  If  our  Art  Director  decides  that  your  copy  is  even  40  per 
cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  it  will  win  an  illustrated  magazine  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  showing  the  work  oi  the  most  prominent 
artists  of  the  country. 

No  Money  Required  to  Win  a  Prize— it  will  not  cost  you  acent  to  enter 

this  contest.  Sit  right  down  now  and  copy  this  picture  with  either  pencil  or  pen  and 
ink.  Sec  how  well  you  can  do  it.  If  you  are  a  prize  winner  it  will  prove  you  have 
talent  for  drawing. 

Copy  This  Picture  and  Win  a  Prize 

Thousands  of  people  now  earning  small  pay  have  Illustrating  ability,  hut  do  not 
know  it.  If  you  will  send  your  drawing  to-day,  we  will  tell  you  whether  you  possess 
this  talent.  If  your  drawing  is  even  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  you  have  this 
natural  ability,  and  we  can  start  you  on  the  road  to  a  comfortable  and  independent 
living,  with  pleasant,  steady  and  profitable  employment. 

Correspondence  Institute  of  America,  Dept.  336,    Scranton,  Pa- 


Let  Us  Flood  Your  Home  With  Light 

Reliance  Acetylene  Generators  are  so  perfect  and  easily 
installed  that  our  customers  can  pipe  their  homes  in  a  few 
hours'  idle  time  and  save  heavy  gas-fitting  expense.  We  furnish 
complete  working  plans  and  allow 

3Q  Days*  Free  Trial 

The  Reliance  Generator  has  no  superior  for  efficiency, 
economy  of  operation  and  low  cost  of  machine.  By  making  your 
own  installation  you  save  many  additional  dollars,  and  if  you 
have  not  the  necessary  tools  we  will  lend  them  to  you. 
Acetylene  lighting  is  safest,  best  and  cheapest.  Write  for  onr  beaati  - 
f  al  free  booklet  today,  and  give  as  a  short  description  of  your  house. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


THE  GEM  CITY  ACETYLENE  GENERATOR  CO. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1909 


Owners  of  Ed/sons  7  909  Model  Equip- 
ments Now  Ready!  All  those  who  already  own  an 
Edison  Phonograph  can  wonderfully  improve  their  old 
machines,  making  them  almost  like  the  new  1909  machines, 
andean  alsoget  the  SUPERB  new  1909  Edison  Am  be  ro  I 
records,  the  loudest,  clearest,  most  beautiful  records  ever 
made,  playing  TWICE  AS  LONG  as  any  of  the  records 
heretofore  made.  Owners  of  Edlsons — write  for  free 
circular  AA.  describing  all  this.  —  F.  K.  BABSON,  Mgr. 


E'DlS 
Ml 


Why  Don't  YOU  Get  This  Phonograph 


on  FREE  TRIAL? 


For  almost  4  years  I  have  been  making  the  most  liberal  phonograph  offer  ever  known!  I  have  given  hosts  of  people 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  genuine  Edison  Phonograph  right  in  their  homes  without  charging  them  a  single  penny. 

Think  of  it!    Thousands  and  thousands  and -thousands  of  people  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  hear  in  their  own  parlors 
concerts  and  entertainments  by  world  famous  musicians  —  just  such  entertainments  as  the  greatest  metropolitan  theatres  are  producing. 
So  far  you  have  missed  all  this.    Why?    Possibly  you  don't  quite  understand  my  offer  yet.    Listen  — 


MY  OFFER 


54 *t 


To 


Get  the  LATEST  EDISON  Catalogs 

Just  sign  your  name  and  address  on  this  coupon 

now  and  mall  It  to  us.   I  will  send  you  our  superbly 
Illustrated  Edison  Pnonofrrapb  Cat* lost, the  very  latest  lift  of 
Edison  Gold  lioulded  and  Amberol  Records  (oTer  l.&Ou 
of  them)  and  our  Free  Trial  Certificate  entitling  yon  to 
this  srrand  offer.  Sign  this  ooupon  now,  get  these 
catalogs  and  select  your  records  at  once.  Rem  era  I 
the  tree  concerts.  Sign  this  coupon  right  now 
rg.    ^  or  send  a  postal  card  or  letter  If  you  prefer. 

*Q  V   X.      But  do  It  now.  No  obllgatlODB— just 


Yea  Don't  Have  to  Boy  It: 


I  will  send  you  this  Genuine  Edison  Standard  Outfit  (the  newest  model), 
complete  with  one  dozen  Edison  Gold  Moulded  and  Amberol  Records,  for  an  absolutely 
free  trial.  I  don't  ask  any  money  down  or  in  advance.  There  are  no  C.  O.  D.  shipments;  no 
leases  or  mortgages  on  the  outfit;  no  papers  of  any  sort  to  sign.    Absolutely  nothing  but  a 

plain  out-and-out  offer  to  ship  you  this  phonograph  together  with  a  dozen  records  of  your  own  selection  on  a  free  trial  so  that  you  can  hear  it  and  play 
it  in  your  own  home.  I  can't  make  this  offer  any  plainer,  any  clearer,  any  better  than  it  is.  There  is  no  catch  about  it  anywhere.  If  you  will  stop  and  think 
just  a  moment,  you  will  realize  that  the  high  standing  of  this  concern  would  absolutely  prohibit  anything  except  a  straightforward  offer. 

WHY  I  Want  to  Lend  Yon  This  Phonograph : 

I  know  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  heard  the  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph.   Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  screech;,  unnatural  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  imitation  machines  (some  of  which  though  inferior  are  very  expensive).  After 
hearing  the  old  style  and  imitation  machines  some  people  become  prejudiced  against  all 
kinds  of  "Talking  Machines."  Now  there's  only  one  way  to  convince  these  people  that  the 
Edison  is  superior,  and  that  is  to  let  them  actually  see  and  hear  this  remarkable 
instrument  for  themselves.  That  U  why  I  am  making  this  offer.   I  can't  teD  you  one- 
twentieth  of  the  wonders  of  the  Edison,  nothing  I  can  say  or  write  will  make  you 
actually  hear  the  grand  full  beauty  of  its  tones.   No  words  can  begin  to  describe 
the  tender,  delicate  sweetness  of  which  the  genuine  new  style  Edison  repro- 
duces the  soft,  pleading  notes  of  the  flute  or  the  thunderous,  crashing 
harmony  of  a  full  brass  band  selection.  The  wonders  of  the  new  style 
Edison  defy  the  power  of  any  pen  to  describe.  Neither  will  I  try  to  tell 
you  how:  when  you're  tired,  nervous  and  blue,  the  Edison  will  soothe 
you.  comfort  and  rest  you.and  give  you  new  strength  to  take  up  the 
burdens  of  life  afresh.    The  only  way  to  make  you  actually  realize 
these  things  for  yourself  is  to  lend  you  a  Genuine  Edison  Phono- 
9V^i>^W.   graph  free  and  let  you  try  it. 


the  catalog.  Sign  the  coupon  and 
mall  it  to  ub  right  away  before 
you  forget  It.  addreas  F.  K. 
Babfton.  Kdtson  Phonograph 
Distributers. Kdlson  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  Invite  as  many 
as  possible  of  your  friends  to  hear  this 
wonderful  new  style  Edison.  You  will  want  to  do  that  anyway  because  you  will  be  giving 
them  genuine  pleasure.  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  out  of  the  number  of  your  friends 
who  will  hear  your  machine  there  will  be  at  least  one  and  probably  more  who  will  want  an 
Edison  of  their  own.  If  they  don't,  if  not  a  single  one  of  them  orders  a  Phonograph  (and 
this  sometimes  happens)  I  won't  blame  you  in  the  slightest.  I  shall  feel  that  you  have 
done  your  part  when  you  have  given  these  free  concerts.  You  won't  be  asked  to  act  as  our 
agent  or  even  assist  in  the  sale  of  a  single  instrument.  In  fact,  we  appoint  no  such  agents, 
and  at  the  rock-bottom  price  on  this  wonderful  new  outfit  we  could  not  allow  any  commission. 

||  YOO  Want  tO  KeeO  The  Phonograph— that  is  if  you  wish  to  make  the 

Phonograph  your  own,  you  may  do  so.  but  it  is 
not  compulsory.  I  am  asking  yon  merely  to  send  for  a  free  demonstration.  I  won't  be 
surprised,  however,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  machine  after  having  it  in  your  own  home. 
If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it.  either  remit  us  the  price  in  full,  or  if  you  prefer,  we  will  allow 

you  to  pay  for  it  on  the  easiest  kind  of  payments. 

Our  Easy  Payment  Plan.  ;£'^w- f^SSSS 

bat  who  do  not  have  the  ready  cash  to  pay  for  it  all  at  once  that  I  have  decided 

on  an  easy  payment  plan  that  gives  you  absolute  use 
of  the  phonograph  while  paying  for  it.    $2.00  a 
month  pays  for  an  outfit.  There  is  absolutely  no 
lease  or  mortgage  of  any  kind,  guarantee  from 
third  party,  no  going  before  a  notary  public, 
in  fact  no  publicity  of  any  kind,  and  the  pay- 
ments are  so  very  small  and  our  terms  so 
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PI  owing,  Harrowing  and  Planting 

By  W.  Milton  Kelly 


Good  plowing  is  the  foundation  of 
successful  agriculture.  The  crop 
depends  ,as  much  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed  as 
it  does  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself. 
All  thinking  farmers  know  that  many  times 
a  soil  that  is  naturally  poor  produces  a 
better  crop  than  a  superior  soil,  simply 
because  it  has  received  a  better  system 
of  cultivation.  Poor  soil,  in  fact  any 
soil,  may  be  improved  by  thorough  tillage. 
I  think  I  am  not  wrong  when  I  say  that 
the  quantity  and  value  of  our  agricultural 
products  could  be  more  than  doubled  in 
less  than  ten  years  by  a  more  intense 
and  better  system  of  cultivation. 

As  a  rule  we  are  plowing  too  shallow 
to  obtain  the  best  results ;  but  the  deep- 
ening of  the  soil  should  be  gradual,  for 
many  soils  have  been  rendered  unpro- 
ductive for  a  number  of  years  by  turn- 
ing up  at  one  time^  large  quantities  of 
subsoil  and  plowing  under  every  trace  of 
organic  matter  so  deep  that  it  cannot  re- 
ceive a  favorable  action  of  the  air,  heat 
and  moisture. 

Deep  Soils  Are  the  Best  Crop  Producers 

All  of  our  ordinary  farm  crops  are 
benefited  by  a  deep  soil.  On  a  well- 
drained  soil  deep  plow- 
ing is  alike  beneficial 
during  both  wet  and 
dry  seasons.  In  a  wet 
season  the  surplus 
water  is  carried  ■  be- 
low the  plant  roots, 
hence  the  crop  is  less 
subject  to  damage  than 
if  the  water  be  held 
near  the  surface.  On 
a  naturally  wet  soil 
shallow  plowing  is  to 
be  preferred,  .  as  it 
keeps  the  water  near 
to  the  surface,  where 
it  will  either  run  off 
or  be  carried  away  by 
evaporation. 

During  a  dry  season 
a  deep  soil  is  an  ad- 
vantage for  various 
reasons.  It  has  a 
greater  capacity  for 
producing  a  large  crop 
than  a  shallow  soil, 
even  if  both  are  alike 
in  their  physical  con- 
dition and  possess  the 
same  degree  of  fer- 
tility. It  possesses  a 
greater  water-holding 
capacity  in  time  of 
severe  drought.  A  soil 
nine  inches  deep  will  have  twice  as  much 
water-holding  capacity  as  a  soil  six 
inches  deep.  Deep  soils  furnish  ideal 
conditions  for  the  plant  roots,  as  they 
go  down  in  search  of  food  and  moisture. 
Fertilizers  should  be  well  intermixed  the 
full  depth  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  plant 
roots  will  have  a  tendency  to  go  down 
into  the  soil  after  their  food. 

Fall  and  Spring  Plowing 

Soils  that  are  naturally  loose  and  fri- 
able are  no  doubt  -  benefited  by  being 
plowed  in  the  fall  for  spring  crops,  but 


stiff  clay  soils  that  are  inclined  to  puddle 
and  bake  should  be  plowed  in  the  spring. 
On  many  farms  where  the  soil  has  a  ten- 
dency to  run  and  wash  during  the  fall 
and  springy  fall  plowing  is  detrimental 
unless  a  cover  crop  is  employed  to  pre- 
vent this  soil  erosion. 

All  soil  calculated  for  spring  planting 
should  be  plowed  early,  especially  when 
a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  is  be- 
ing turned  under.  The  advantages  gained 
by  early  plowing  are  that  it  plows  up 
more  lively  and  friable.  A  better  furrow 
can  be  turned  with  much  less  labor  for 
the  teams  and  men.  If  the  soil  is  subject 
to  a  hard  freezing  after  it  is  plowed,  it 
is  better  prepared  for  a  more  perfect 
pulverization  by  the  tools  used  in  fitting 
and  cultivating.  Another  important  con- 
sideration in  regard  to  early  plowing  is 
the  fact  that  the  soil  has  an  opportunity 
to  settle  by  natural  means  before  it  is 
time  for-  planting,  and  the  organic  mat- 
ter has  time  to  become  partially  decom- 
posed in  time  to  assist  in  the  early 
growth  of  the  plants.  The  moisture  has 
a  chance  to  accumulate  and  be  stored  for 
use  in  time  of  drought.  Stubble  land  and 
land  that  has  been  occupied  by  a  hoed 
crop  the  previous   season  had  best  be 


For  small  spring  grains  it  is  essential 
that  the  soil  be  compact,  especially  if 
grass  seed  is  sown  at  the  time  the  grain 
is  being  drilled. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  soil  being 
made  too  compact  if  the  ground  is  kept 
harrowed  as  fast  as  it  is  plowed.  Every 
time  the  ground  is  harrowed  will  be 
doubly  paid  for  in  the  yield  of  grain  at 
thrashing  time. 

Cultivate  Before  Planting 

In  preparing  the  corn  field  much  of  the 
work  of  cultivation  can  be  avoided  if  the 
soil  is  brought  to  the  best  possible  physi- 
cal condition  before  the  field  is  planted. 
The  soil  must  be  reasonably  compact  and 
as  level  and  smooth  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it,  especially  if  the  planting  is  to 
be  done  with  a  check-row  planter.  There 
is  no  planter  made  that  will  do  good 
work  on  a  poorly  fitted  field.  This  is  an 
important  point  in  starting  a  corn  field, 
and  no  amount  of  after  care  and  cultiva- 
tion can  make  amends  for  a  poorly  fitted 
field  at  planting  time. 

In  preparing  the  potato  field  the  newly 
plowed  sod  should  be  kept  rolled  down  as 
fast  as  it  is  plowed,  to  conserve  the  mois- 
ture, and  then  harrowed  sufficiently  to 


Good  Plowing 


planted  soon  after  it  is  plowed,  but  sod 
ground  that  is  to  be  planted  to  some  hoed 
crop  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  early 
plowing  and  frequent  cultivation  for  a 
number  of  days  or  weeks  before  planting 
time. 

Preparing  the  Seed  Bed  for  the  Crop 

The  first  important  step  in  preparing 
the  soil  after  plowing  is  to  level  the  sur- 
face with  a  roller,  so  that  the  lumps  and 
sods  will  be  in  a  position  to  be  cut  and 
pulverized  by  the  disk  harrow  and  the 
other  implements  used  in  fitting  the  soil. 


fill  the  interspaces  between  the  sods  or 
furrows  with  loose  soil,  to  check  the  loss 
of  moisture  by  evaporation.  Then  the 
field  should  be  allowed  to  lay  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  so  that  all  weed  seeds 
that  have  been  turned  up  may  have  a 
chance  to  germinate  before  the  field  is 
planted.  Just  before  planting  time  the  field 
is  cut  lengthwise  and  then  crossways 
with  a  disk  harrow,  and  then  harrowed 
both  ways  with  a  common  spring-tooth 
harrow  until  the  seed  bed  is  thoroughly 
fitted.  To  grow  and  develop  to  perfec- 
tion a  highly  organized  market  crop  like 


potatoes  demands  that  the  soil  be  brought 
to  the  best  possible  physical  condition 
before  the  field  is  planted. 

Planting 

However  well  the  ground  may  be 
plowed  and  prepared  for  their  reception, 
it  is  useless  for  us  to  expect  good  crops 
unless  we  plant  good,  plump,  healthy 
seeds  that  possess  a  strong  vitality  and 
are  free  from  all  hereditary  diseases.  All 
small  grain  seed,  such  as  oats,  barley, 
rye  and  wheat,  should  be  run  through  a 
fanning  mill  and  all  weak  and  light  seeds 
and  all  dirt  and  weed  seed  separated. 

If  smutty  grain  seed  can  be  treated  so 
as  to  kill  the  smut  spores  and  not  affect 
the  vitality  of  the  seed,  the  succeeding 
grain  crops  will  be  free  from  smut.  There 
are  a  number  of  machines  on  the  market 
for  treating  seed  grain  for  smut  that 
bring  the  seed  in  contact  with  the  for- 
maldehyde solution  and  will  thoroughly 
rid  the  grain  of  smut.  A  home-made  ap- 
paratus will  do  just  as  good  work  if  care 
is  used  in  the  methods  of  treating.  A 
solution  of  formaldehyde  should  be  made 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  for- 
maldehyde (forty  per  cent  pure)  to 
forty-five  gallons  of  water.  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  treat  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat 
a'nd  seventy-five  o  r 
eighty  bushels  of  oats 
or  barley.  An  easy  way 
to  treat  the.  grain  is 
to  spread  it  on  the 
granary  floor  and  spray 
the  solution  over  it 
with  a  common  sprink- 
ling can.  The  seed 
should  be  treated  on  a 
warm  day,  and  while 
being  sprayed  it  should 
be  shoveled  frequently, 
until  thoroughly  mois- 
tened. Some  cover  the 
whole  heap  with  some 
old  blanket,  to  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  the 
solution  too  soon.  Re- 
move the  sacks  or 
blankets  in  a  few 
hours,  and  dry  the 
grain  before  sowing. 
Treating  seed  corn  for 
smut  does  not  do  any 
good. 

In  planting  small 
grains  it  is  essential 
that  the  seed  be 
drilled  at  an  even 
depth,  so  that  the  stand 
will  be  uniformly  even 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  field. 
In  planting  corn  the  size  of  the  seed  ker- 
nels should  be  uniform,  so  that  the  planter 
will  drop  a  uniform  number  in  each  hill, 
for  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  obtain 
an  uneven  stand  of  corn.  In  planting  po- 
tatoes none  but  the  best  varieties  should 
be  used  for  seed  and  no  piece  should  be 
planted  that  does  not  contain  two  good, 
vigorous  eyes.  With  the  soil  properly 
plowed,  harrowed  and  planted  we  are 
reasonably  sure  of  good  crops,  even 
though  the  season  may  not  be  the  most 
favorable. 
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What's  the  Matter  With  the  Farmer? 

An  Analysis  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Country  Life — By  G.  C.  Streeter 


Do  you  recall  the  editorial  in  the  last 
issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  on 
"What's  Wrong  With  the  Farm- 
er?" If  not,  get  out  your  paper  and 
read  it  again.  It  is  the  most  important 
editorial  that  you  have  read  in  a  long 
time. 

I  have  read  many  comments  on  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Country 
Life,  and  that  editorial  in  the  last  issue 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  only  utter- 
ance on  this  important  subject  that  'seems 
to  answer  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
question  "What's  the  matter  with  the 
farmer  ?" 

I  consider  this  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  I  am  writing  this  article 
to  reenforce  what  your  editor  has  already 
said. 

I  want  every  farmer  to  know  "what's 
the  matter  with  the  farmer."  I  want 
every  farmer  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  real  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  making 
a  living  on  a  farm,  because  I  know  that 
when  you  understand  the  real  cause  you 
will  remove  it. 

The  first  cause  of  all  the  farmers'  trou- 
bles is  clearly  stated  in  that  editorial. 
Your  editor  grasps  the  situation.  He 
tells  the  facts.  * 

Those  facts  I  wish  to  emphasize  and 
reenforce.  You  have  the  point  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  that  point  I  shall  try 
to  drive  in  and  clinch. 

Something  is  Wrong 

The  commissioners  have  definitely  de- 
cided that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  farmer.  They  point  out  in  detail 
many  evidences  of  this  trouble. 

They  say  that  you  lack  knowledge  of 
exact  agricultural  conditions,  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  your  farm;  that  you  lack 
schools  that  properly  train  for  country- 
life,  and  that  you  fail  to  secure  the  full 
advantage  of  such  schools  as  you  have; 
that  you  do  not  understand  the  business 
problems  of  the  farm,  and  are  unable, 
through  lack  of  training  and  organization, 
to  compete  with  the  organized  interests 
from  whom  you  buy  and  to  whom  you 
sell ;  that  you  lack  good  roads,  and  that 
you  do  not  sufficiently  conserve  soil  fer- 
tility. 

They  clearly  point  out  that  you  have  no 
adequate  system  of  agricultural  credit 
whereby  you  may  readily  secure  needed 
loans  on  fair  terms ;  that  agricultural 
labor  is  scarce,  dear  and  undependable ; 
that  you  lack  able  leadership,  because  the 
most  able  men  quit  farming  to  seek  a 
larger  field  for  their  ability  in  town. 

Woman's  Work  on  the  Farm 

They  demonstrate  that  the  lot  of  woman 
on  the  farm  is  hard,  dreary  and  monot- 
onous, and  they  prove  quite  conclusively 
that  the  life  of  the  farmer's  wife  would 
be  easier,  happier  and  healthier  if  every 
farmhouse  was  better  built,  had  running 
water,  sanitary  plumbing,  good  drainage, 
and  was  provided  with  sewing  machines, 
washing  machines,  dish  washers  and  other 
labor-saving  devices. 

An  Old  Story 

But  is  this  news  to  you? 

Was  it  necessary  to  have  a  learned 
committee  travel  thousands  of  miles  to 
find  it  out? 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  this. 
You  knew  it,  and  I  knew  it.  In  fact,  any 
one  who  has  lived  on  a  farm  more  than 
nineteen  minutes  with  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  can't  help  knowing  it  You  have 
known  it  for  years,  and  you  have  been 
telling  it  for  years,  and  another  recital 
of  the  facts  even  by  the  able 'and  learned 
commission  does  not  particularly  interest 
or  help  you. 

What  you  want  to  know  is  what  is  the 
cause  of  all  these  ills. 

The  Real  Cause 

I  have  carefully  read  the  seventy-nine 
pages  of  typewritten  manuscript  com- 
prising this  report.  I  have,  somewhat 
carefully,  examined  several  hundred  pages 
of  the  testimony  taken  at  the  hearings  of 
the  commission,  and  have  gone  over 
other  data  from  which  the  report  was 
compiled.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  the 
men  who  conducted  the  investigation.  In 
the  light  of  this  examination,  I  believe  I 
can  answer  the  question  "What's  the 
Matter  With  the  Farmer?"  The  answer 
is  simple,  "He  is  Too  Poor." 

Every  deficiency  in  country  life,  as  out- 
lined in  this  report,  exists  because  the 
farmer  can't  afford  to  have  the  things 
and  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  remove 
these  deficiencies. 

The  cause  of  his  poverty  is  not  far  to 
seek.  He  is  robbed  by  a  horde  of  hungry 
vampires  who  fatten  at  his  expense.  They 


catch  him  coming  and  going.  He  is 
swindled  when  he  sells,  and  he  is  robbed 
when  he  buys. 

The  one  obtrusive  fact  developed  in  the 
investigation  of  the  commission  is  the 
complaint  of  these  various  forms  of  rob- 
bery"- In  every  part  of  the  country, 
farmers  of  all  classes  denounce  the  in- 
justice, inequality  and  discrimination  of 
transportation  companies,  and  the  dis- 
honesty and  fraud  of  middlemen. 

Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced.  Perhaps  my 
knowledge  of  the  inadequate  returns  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  labors,  and  my 
acquaintance  with  the  means  by  which  he 
is  deprived  of  most  of  his  product,  give 
bias  to  my  logic. .  Let  me  quote  the  report 
itself.  "Notwithstanding  an  almost  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
people,  there  is  nevertheless  a  wide-spread 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  men  who 
own  and  work  the  land.  This  results  di- 
rectly in  social  depression  as  well  as 
economic  disadvantage.  The  organized 
and  corporate  interests  represented  in 
mining,  manufacturing,  merchandising, 
transportation,  and  the  like,  seem  often 
to  hold  the  idea  that  their  business  may 
be  developed  and  exploited  without  re- 
gard to  the  farmer.    .    .  . 

"The  commission  has  heard  much  com- 
plaint in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by 
all  classes  of  farmers,  of  injustice,  in- 
equality and  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  transportation  companies  and  middle- 
men. These  are  the  most  universal  direct 
complaints  that  Itave  been  presented  to 
the  commission.    .    .  . 

"It  is  very  generally  believed  that  fa- 
voritism is  still  practised  in  various  forms 
to  an  extent  that  works  a  hardship  to 
the  small  shipper  and  unorganized  inter- 
ests. What  is  needed  now  is  a  careful 
study  of  the  railway  situation,  with  a  view 
to  reaching  and  correcting  abuses  and 
practises  still  in  existence  which  operate 
against  unorganized  and  rural  inter- 
ests.   .    .  . 

Unjust  Taxation 

"It  is  natural  that  visible  and  station- 
ary property  should  be  taxed  freely  under 
the  present  system.  It  is  equally  natural 
that  invisible  and  changeable  property 
should  tend  to  evade  taxation.  The  in- 
evitable -  result  is  that  farmers'  property 
bears  an  unjust  part  in  taxation  schemes. 

"Dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  marketing  is  very  general.  There 
is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  a  certain 
class  of  middlemen  consumes  a  share  of" 
agricultural  sales  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  service  they  render,  either  to  con- 
sumer or  producer,  making  a  greater  profit 
— often  without  risk — in  the  selling  of  the 
product  than  the  farmers  make  in  pro- 
ducing it.  There  are  undoubtedly  grave 
abuses  in  the  system  which  all  honest 
dealers,  as  well  as  all  producers,  should 
desire  to  see  eliminated.  IV e  have  re- 
ceived explicit  statements  of  downright 
dishonesty  in  the  handling  of  products  by 
middlemen.    .    .  . 

"We  are  led  to  believe  that  grave  abuses 
are  practised  by  unscrupulous  persons 
and  firms,  and  we  recommend  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  methods  employed  in  the 
sale  of  products  on  commission.    .    .  ." 

This  is  the  important  part  of  the  com- 
mission's report.  It  shows  a  system  that 
robs  the  farmer,  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  wealth  that  he  produces  and  leaves 
him  too  poor  to  help  himself.  It  reveals 
the  injustice  and  extortion  of  the  rail- 
roads, corporations,  trusts  and  middlemen. 

Poverty  in  the  Report 

Perhaps  I  put  this  too  strong.  Per- 
haps the  farmer  is  not  poor.  Let  us  see. 
I  will  again  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioners : 

"The  drift  of  poverty  and  degradation 
is  pronounced  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  every  region  a  certain  class  of 
population  is  forced  to  the  poor  lands,  be- 
coming a  handicap  to  the  community  and 
constituting  a  very  difficult  social  problem. 

"There  are  two  great  classes  of  farm- 
ers :  Those  who  make  farming  a  real 
and  active  constructive  business,  and 
those  who  merely  passively  live  on  the 
land,  often  because  they  can  do  nothing 
else,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  strict- 
est economy  manage  to  exist.  Each  class 
has  its  difficulties.  The  problems  of  the 
former  class  are  usually  those  arising 
from  the  man's  relations  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  farmer  of  the  latter  class  is 
not  only  powerless  as  against  trade  in 
general,  but  is  also  more  or  less  helpless 
in  his  own  farming  problems.    .    .  . 

"In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  con- 
dition and  the  social  results  are  pathetic, 
particularly  where  the  farmers,  whether 


black  or  white,  by  reason  of  poverty,  lack 
of  credit,  and  want  of  experience  in  other 
kinds  of  farming,  are  compelled  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  cotton.  Large  numbers  of 
Southern  farmers  are  still  obliged  to 
mortgage  their  unplanted  crop  to  secure 
the  means  of  living  while  it  is  growing, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  pay  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  the  barest  necessities 
of  life.    .    .  . 

"The  tenants  have  little  interest  m  the 
lands,  and  move  from  year  to  year  in  the 
vain  hope  of  better  luck.  The  average  in- 
crease of  the  tenant-farmer  family  grow- 
ing cotton  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  family  usually 
does  not  raise  its  poultry,  meat,  fruit, 
vegetables  or  breadstuffs.  The  landlords 
in  large  sections  are  little  better  off  than 
the  tenants.  The  price  of  the  product  is 
manipulated  by  speculators.  The  tenant 
farmer  and  even  the '  landlord  is  preyed 
upon  by  other  interests,  and  is  practically 
powerless.  The  effect  of  social  stratifica- 
tion into  landlord,  tenant  and  money 
lending  merchant  still  further  compli- 
cates a  situation  that  in  some  regions  is 
desperate  and  that  demands  vigorous 
treatment. 

"While  these  conditions  are  especially 
marked  in  the  cotton-growing  states,  they 
are  arising  in, all  regions  of  a  single-crop 
system,  except  perhaps  in  the  cases  of 
fruit  regions  and  vegetable  regions.  They 
are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  wheat  re- 
gions, where  the  yields  are  constantly 
growing  less,  and  where  the  social  life 
is  usually  monotonous  and  barren.  The 
hay-selling  system  of  many  parts  of  the 
northeastern  states  present  similar  re- 
sults, as  does  also  the  section  growing 
corn  for  the  general  market,  when  stock 
raising  is  not  a  part  of  the  business.  In 
any  case,  whether  north  or  south,  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern 
whether  the  farmers  are  to  continue  to 
dominate  and  direct  the  policy  of  the 
people,  as  they  do  indeed  in  large  parts 
of  the  more  prosperous  agricultural  sec- 
tions, or  whether,  because  of  the  deteri- 
oration, they  sliall  become  a  dependent 
class  or  shall  be  tenants  in  name,  but 
laborers  in  Jact,  working  for  an  uncertain 
wage." 

Testimony  Before  the  Commission 

Let  me  also  quote  a  few  statements 
made  before  the  commission. 

At  a  hearing  held  at  Salt  Lake  City 
on  December  3d,  George  M.  Canny  said, 
among  other  things,  "Country  life  must  be 
made  more  profitable  in  order  to  improve 
conditions  on  the  farm.  Uncertainty'  of 
remuneration  causes  boys  to  leave  the 
farm." 

At  the  same  hearing  J.  C.  Duffin  said, 
"Farmers  need  cheaper  money  and  more 
of  it  to  develop  many  resources  within 
their  reach  if  they  had  funds." 

Doctor  Thomas  of  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College  testified  that  farmers  pay 
eight  and  nine  per  cent  on  farm  mort- 
gages and  nine  per  cent  on  ninety-day 
loans.  He  says,  "Our  farmers  need  cap- 
ital more  titan  they  do  savings  banks." 

At  the  hearing  in  Denver  on  Decem- 
ber 7th,  Mrs.  Riddle,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange,  testified  that  in  many  places 
schools  are  open  only  four  months  in  the 
year;  that  rural  districts  should  have 
school  nine  months  in  the  year,  but  that 
farmers  were  unable  to  pay  for  so  long  a 
term,  hence  they  must  have  outside  aid. 
She  told  of  one  section  in  the  state  where 
half  the  homesteaders  were  obliged  to 
leave,  as  they  were  not  able  to  make  even 
a  living. 

At  the  same  hearing  Mrs.  F.  M.  Stoat, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said, 
"The  people  in  the  penitentiary  are  better 
off  than  a  great  many  of  the  farmers  on 
tlie  dry  farms." 

Let  us  now  examine  in  detail  some  of 
the  deficiencies  enumerated  in  the  com- 
mission's report,  and  see  whether  these 
deficiencies  a/e  the  result  of  poverty. 

Soil  Depletion 

The  average  farmer  fully  understands 
that  if  he  takes  from  his  land  in  the  form 
of  crops  more  than  he  returns  in  the  form 
of  fertilizer,  he  will  decrease  the  fertil- 
ity of  his  soil,  and  necessarily  decrease  the 
returns  for  his  labors.  In  spite  of  this 
knowledge,  many  farmers  annually  take 
from  the  farm  more  than  they  put  back. 
As  a  result,  both  farm  and  farmer  get 
poorer. 

The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  what  a  man  receives 
for  his  labor,  added  to  what  he  receives 
as  income  on  invested  capital,  does  not 
enable  him  to  live,  he  must  use  up  part 
of  his  capital.  This  is  exactly  the  condi- 
tion of  many  of  our  farmers.    They  can- 


not by  such  agricultural  methods  as  they 
possess  make  a  living  on  the  farm  and 
keep  up  the  farm. 

The  Farmer  Must  Live  j 

What  is  the  result?  They  must  live, 
and  the  only  way  they  can  live  is  to  con- 
sume part  of  their  capital.  The  capital 
of  the  farmer  is  his  land — the  producing 
capacity  of  the  soil — the  land  fertility.  He 
begins  to  consume  this  capital.  He  sells 
what  the  land  produces.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds he  buys  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
if  there  is  any  balance  he  uses  it  to  im- 
prove the  farm.  But  as  the  net  returns 
for  his  salable  crops  often  give  him  only 
a  living,  and  a  bare  one  at  that,  he  can 
put  nothing  back  on  the  land.  The  result 
is,  the  farm  gets  poorer  and  poorer.  Xo 
one  can  continually  draw  on  a  bank  bal- 
ance and  put  nothing  in  the  bank  without 
exhausting  his  bank  account. 

The  Farmer's  Bank 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  bank 
balance  of  the  farmer,  and  if  he  continues 
to  draw  from  this  bank  balance  without 
adding  to  it,  he  must  inevitably  exhaust  it. 

If  you  want  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  you  must  give  the  farmer  such 
prices  for  his  products  as  will  enable 
him  to  live,  and  to  put  back  on  the  soil 
as  much  as  he  takes  off.  At  present  you 
do  not  do  this.  In  many  cases  either  the 
farm  or  the  farmer  must  starve.  ■ 

The  Reason  for  Soil  Depletion 

The  principal  reason  for  soil  depletion 
is  that  the  farmer  does  not  receive 
enough  for  his  product  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  family  and  his  farm.  While 
in  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
poor  farms  are  the  result  of  poor  farm- 
ing, in  more  cases  it  is  true  that  poor 
farming  is  the  result  of  poor  farms.  In 
any  section  where  farmers  are  prosperous 
you  will  find  them  doing  all  they  can  to 
maintain — yes,  to  increase — soil  fertility. 
Most  farmers  realize  that  the  soil  is  their 
bank,  that  the  soil  fertility  represents 
their  bank  balance,  and  they  are  all 
anxious  to  have  the  largest  possible  bank 
balance. 

It  sounds  well  to  advise  farmers  to  use 
fertilizers  and  to  stock  their  farms,  but 
fertilizers  cost  money  and  it  takes  capi- 
tal to  buy  stock  When  a  man's  entire 
capital  is  tied  up  in  a  mortgaged  farm 
he  has  to  make  that  farm  produce  some- 
thing to  pay  interest,  taxes,  and  to  buy 
the  necessities  of  life, 

//  you  will  increase  the  returns  for  what 
tlu  farmer  sells,  you  will  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  his  soil. 

Good  Roads 

All  farmers  realize  the  need  of  good 
roads,  of  very  much  better  roads  than 
they  have.  They  know  that  better  roads 
mean  increased  profits  and  decreased 
labor,  as  they  are  able  more  easily  to  haul 
their  crops  to  market  and  haul  back  the 
needed  supplies  to  the  farm.  Nothing 
adds  to  the  farmers'  profits,  comfort  and 
enjoyment  more  than  good  roads,  and 
they  know  it.  They  also  know  that  good 
roads  cost  money  and  that  improved 
roads  mean  increased  taxes. 

When  the  farmer's  entire  family  has  to 
work  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  make  a  liv- 
ing and  save  enough  to  pay  interest  and 
taxes,  he  will  oppose  anything  that  means 
more  taxes,  no  matter  what  the  ultimate 
benefit  may  be. 

Poor  roads  are  always  found  among 
poor  farmers.  It  is  usually  true  that 
the  most  prosperous  farmers  have  the 
best  roads.  Whenever  the  farmers  in 
any  section  experience  a  period  of  pros- 
perity, you  will  notice  an  immediate  im- 
provement in  their  roads.  I  have  traveled 
the  country  roads  in  more  than  forty 
states  and  territories,  and  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  //  in  any  section  you 
7vill  increase  the  net  earnings  of  the 
farmers,  they  will  improve  the  roads. 

The  School  - 

The  most  intelligent  critics  of  the  coun- 
try school  are  the  farmers  themselves. 
For  many  years  they  have  known  that 
they  need  better  schools  and  different 
schools.  They  have  declared  that  much 
taught  in  the  schools  was  useless  and 
that  many  of  the  ideals  were  false. 

The  farmers  regret  their  inability  to 
give  their  children  better  education.  You 
and  T  know  of  many  a  man  who  has  done 
double  work  in  order  to  let  his  boy  stay 
in  school  a  little  longer,  and  wc  know  of 
many  a  mother  who  has  broken  down  her 
health  trying  to  give  her  girls  a  little 
more  education.  In  many  cases  the  one 
[concluded  on  pace  91 


More  About  Education  for  Real  Folks 
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As  a  body  farmers  are  a  mighty  prac- 
tical sort  of  folk — that's  the  way 
they  get  their  living,  and  those  who 
are  not  practical  don't  get  anything  fancy 
in  the  shape  of  a  living.  Because  of  this 
hard-headed,  direct  and  sensible  trend  of 
mind,  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  imagine 
that  every  farmer  who  read  my  former 
article  put  the  paper  down  with  the  re- 
mark : 

"Yes,  that's  what  we  want,  all  right 
enough — but  how  are  we  going  to  get 
it?  How  can  we  farmers  put  our  shoul- 
ders to  the  load  and  give  it  such  a  boost 
that  the  passage  of  this  law  providing  ten 
million  dollars  for  vocational  education 
will  be  practically  assured?" 

Certainly  I  hope  every  farmer  who  read 
the  other  article,  did  say  substantially 
this — for  if  every  voting  reader  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  got  to  that  point  and  will 
go  the  rest  of  the  way,  nothing  can  stop 
the  enactment  of  the  Dazis  Bill!  And 
what  do  I  mean  by  going  the  rest  of 
the  way?  Just  this:  Write  about  six  or 
eight  letters  and  do  a  few  other  things 
involving  about  as  much  time  and  trouble 
as  would  be  required  to  trade  a  horse 
with  a  neighbor. 

How  to  Get  Needed  Legislation 

But  before  going  into  the  details  of 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  a  word 
or  two  ought  to  be  said  on  the  general 
proposition  of  getting  needed  legislation 
for  farm  and  agricultural  interests.  It's 
well  worth  while.  If  the  farmers  of  this 
country  had  always  realized  their  power 
in  this  direction  and  known  how  to  ap- 
ply it  they  would  have  been  fifty  years 
ahead  of  where  they  now  stand  in  the 
matter  of  legislation.  There  is  not  a 
single  definite  and  legitimate  piece  of 
legislation  which  the  farmers  of  this 
country  cannot  get  if  they  are  only  agreed 
upon  it,  act  in  harmony  and  do  the  few 
simple  and  easy  things  which  are  here 
suggested  with  reference  to  the  Davis 
Bill  for  vocational  education.  This  get- 
ting of  right  and  needful  legislation  is 
all  a  matter  of  knowing  human  nature 
and  acting  accordingly. 

In  spite  of  his  official  dignity,  your 
United  States  Senator,  your  "congress- 
man," your  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  your  state 
senator  and  your  state  representative  are 
only  human  beings^and  no  matter  how 
high  each  climbs  or  how  far  he  happens 
to  get  his  ear  from  the  ground,  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  numerous 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  make  so 
big  a  noise  in  his  official  ears  that  he  will 
drop  everything  to  listen  to  the  call. 
But  there  is  one  condition  which  must 
be  met  absolutely  before  this  effect  will 
be  realized :  The  call  for  congressional 
or  legislative  action  must  be  for  a  single, 
definite  and  concrete  thing.  And  right 
there  is  where  the  farmers  have  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  putting  up  a  Mace- 
donian cry  for  legislation  to  provide  for 
education  for  folks — they  are,  according 
to  all  accounts,  of  one  mind  in  their 
prayer;  they  want  the  same  thing,  and 
they  all  want  it,  and  they  want  it  now. 
And  the  Christian  name  of  the  thing  they 
want  is  the  Davis  Bill.  That's  all  they 
have  to  ask  for,  and  it's  as  definite  and 
clean  cut  as  a  college  yell — consequently 
there's  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves 
if  they  fail  to  do  it  all  together  and  in  a 
tone  of  voice  which  will  shake  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol. 

Let  Congressmen  Hear  the  Voice  of  the 
People 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  con- 
gressmen and  legislators  who  fail  to  hear 
and  obey  "the  voice  of  the  people."  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  they  seldom  get 
a  chance  to  hear  a  real  all-round,  all- 
together  and  first-handed  expression  from 
the  people  they  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent? What  they  do  hear,  for  the  most 
part,  is  the  eloquence  of  special  pleaders 
with  axes  to  grind — axes  in  which  the 
real  people  have  about  as  much  interest 
as  they  have  in  the  bolos  carried  by  the 
self-governing  savages  in  the  cane  brakes 
of  Cuba.  Then  there  are  the  newspa- 
pers, of  course.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  real  thing  when  it  comes  to  vox 
populi.  But  the  congressman  generally 
knows  what  interests  and  individuals  own 
the  newspapers  in  his  district,  and  he  is 
not  so  cock  sure  as  he  might  otherwise 
be  that  their  editorials  express  the  voice 
of  the  people.  Besides,  when  all  these 
expressions  get  down  to  Washington  and 
penetrate  his  official  ear — each  one  advo- 
cating a  little  different  thing— do  you 
blame  him  for  feeling  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  decidedly  scattering  and  in- 
decisive and  that  in  the  confusion  of 


tongues  the  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to 
play  safe,  sit  tight  and  wait  for  a  special 
revelation  which  will  show  him  just  what 
the  real  folks  who  elected  him  do  want? 

Put  it  from  another  angle :  Suppose 
that  you  yourself  had  just  been  elected 
to  Congress  and  wished  to  make  a  good 
record  and  an  honorable  career — wouldn't 
you  be  slow  to  jump  in  and  support  a 
certain  measure  directly  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  almost  every  individual  in  your 
district  until  you  actually  knew,  at  first 
hand,  that  this  was  the  thing  which  your 
people  demanded,  the  measure  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  them?  Of  course 
you  would !  Turn  the  proposition  around : 
Suppose  that  you  should  walk  up  the 
Capitol  steps  one  bright  morning  and 
find  in  your  desk  a  hundred  personal  let- 
ters from  a  hundred  individual  farmers 
in  your  district  saying:  "I  am  a  voter 
in  your  district  and  a  farmer.  The  Davis 
Bill  is  before  Congress.  I  want  to  see 
it  passed,  and  so  do  my  neighbors,  and 
this  letter  is  to  ask  you  to  give  it  your 
influence  and  your  vote.  We  farmers, 
almost  to  a  man,  feel  that  this  -bill  is 
about  as  important  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  children  as  any  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  been  before  Congress  in  many 
years,  and  we  look  to  you  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  support  this  rneasure  and 
secure  its  passage." 

Now,  after  you  had  read  at  one  sit- 
ting about  fifty  letters  from  the  voters  of 
your  district,  all  pitched  in  the  same  key 
and  all  asking  the  same  thing,  wouldn't 
you  see  a  light?  Wouldn't  that,  hazy  feel- 
ing be  considerably  dissipated,  wouldn't 
you  say  to  yourself,  "There's  nothing 
scattering  or  confused  about  this ;  this  is 
the  real  voice  of  the  real  people,  of  my 
people,  and  I'd  better  get  busy!" 

Of  course  you  would !  And  suppose 
that  the  next  day  brought  two  hundred 
more  letters  to  your  desk,  and  the  next 
day  five  hundred,  and  so  on  until  you 
had  received  four  or  five  thousand  such 
letters,  every  one  of  them  ringing  the 
same  note,  hitting  the  same  spot — why, 
that  mass  of  letters  would  look  bigger  to 
you  than  a  prize  hay  stack,  and  you 
would  have  no  more  question  about  your 
call  to  duty  than  a  crossroads  preacher 
who  is  suddenly  invited  tox  take  a  big 
city  pulpit  with  two  or  three  mission 
branches,  an  assistant  pastor,  a  paid  choir 
and  a  corps  of  trained  charity  workers. 

Legislators  Want  to  Please  the  People 

There  is  no  congressman,  no  legislator, 
who  can  stand  out  against  this  kind  of  an 
expression  of  the  desire  of  his  people. 
Generally  he  doesn't  want  to ;  he  would 
be  glad  to  give  them  what  they  want  if 
he  could  only  know  what  they  want  and 
that  they  all — or  practically  all — really  want 
it.  And  even  if  he  has  other  inclinations 
and  desires  he's  going  to  cache  them  as 
promptly  as  a  farm  dog  buries  a  bone 
after  a  full  meal !  Petitions  and  resolu- 
tions are  all  right  and  have  a  certain 
value — but  the  congressman  knows  how 
that  game  is  played,  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  a  neighbor  to  sign  something  that 
he  doesn't  read  so  long  as  there  is  no 
financial  responsibility  attached ;  he  knows 
how  easily  a  smooth  man  can  get  an 
audience  to  "resolve"  almost  anything, 
and  so  he  doesn't  lose  any  great  amount 
of  sleep  over  a  petition  that  would  choke 
a  horse  or  a  resolution  passed  by  an 
organization  which  is  both  numerous  and 
influential. 

But  when  the  individual  letters  from 
real  folks  come  in  upon  him  like  the 
flakes  of  an  old-fashioned  "sugar  snow" 
in  a  Vermont  sap  bush — then  he  recog- 
nizes that  the  voice  of  the  people  has 
really  reached  him  and  that  he  has  got 
to  do  something  about  it  right  away 
quick.  And  by  the  time  these  letters 
overflow  his  desk  and  he  has  to  hire  two 
or  three  extra  stenographers  to  answer 
them,  the  call  looks  unanimous  to  him. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  two 
or  three  hundred  letters  will  overflow 
quite  a  desk  and  stack  up  amazingly. 
Perhaps  you  think  I  put  too  much  stress 
on  this  matter  of  writing  individual  let- 
ters to  the  men  who  make  the  laws  and 
on  the  impression  which  these  letters  will 
make  upon  the  mind  of  the  congressman 
or  the  legislator?  If  so,  unthink  it,  for 
the  facts  are  all  on  my  side !  The  indi- 
vidual letter  hooked  up  with  the  multipli- 
cation table  is  a  team  that  will  pull  a 
heavier  load  of  legislation  than  any  other 
on  the  road.  It  will  swing  the  most  ob- 
durate congressman  when  all  other  pinch 
bars  fail  to  budge  him.  But.  to  repeat,  all 
the  average  congressman  needs  to  know 
is  that  the  real  folks  back  home  and  prac- 
tically all  of  them  want  a  certain  piece 
of  legislation  enacted  for  the  public  good. 


Once  sure  of  this,  he  is  as  strong  for  it 
as  they  themselves  are.  Where  there  is 
no  possible  doubt  on  this  point  there  is 
seldom  any  indecision. 

All  this  will  apply  as  much  to  any  other 
piece  of  farm  legislation  as  to  the  Davis 
Bill,  and  for  that  reason  it's  doubly 
worth  the  telling  in  detail  and  with  em- 
phasis. It's  well  to  know  the  rules  of 
the  road  and  to  fix  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  the  principal  landmarks  well 
in  mind,  for  there's  no  telling  how  soon 
we  may  wish  to  go  over  the  route  again. 

Do  Not  Neglect  the  Lid  Holders 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  applying 
the  mustard  plaster  of  personal  corre- 
spondence to  the  representative  from  your 
own  district  and  the  two  United  States 
senators  from  your  state.  This  is  where 
the. ordinary  layman  stops,  even  when  he 
is  really  waked  up  and  out  after  results. 
But  this  doesn't  go  far  enough,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  leaves  out  certain  big  factors  in 
the  legislative  game — the  men  who  sit 
on  the  lid,  the  men  who  are  put  in  high 
positions  because  of  their  leadership  and 
because  of  their  ability  to  hold  things 
down.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  about  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  powerful  of  all  the  lid 
holders — and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  is  hostile  to  the  Davis  Bill  or  to  any 
other  measures  in  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture or  of  the  education  of  folks  now 
pending  in  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. For  all  I  know,  he  may  be 
heart  and  soul  for  the  Davis  Bill  and  for 
all  other  measures  which  the  farmers  of 
this  country  desire  to  have  passed  by  the 
present  Congress.  But  all  the  same,  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon,  the  Honorable  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  "from 
Missouri,"  although  his  home  is  in  Dan- 
ville, Illinois ;  he  must  be  shown,  and 
shown  hard,  before  he  lifts  the  legisla- 
tive lid  wide  enough  to  let  anything  go 
through — this  is  what  he  is  there  for — 
and  as  he  holds  the  whip  hand  over  all 
legislation,  it  will  never  do  for  the  farmer 
to  forget  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  when  he 
takes  his  pen  in  hand  to  let  the  lawmaker 
know  what  bills  the  farmers  wish  to 
have  go  through. 

Then  there  is  another  man  only  a  little 
further  down  the  line — down  the  line  of 
lid  holders — the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Scott, 
of  Kansas,  chairman  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  committee  on 
agricultural  affairs.  Mr.  Scott  is  another 
statesman  who  must  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  farmer  who  would  really  exert  a 
practical  influence  in  shaping  legislation. 
Again  let  me  repeat  that  probably  Mr. 
Scott,  being  from  a  farming  state,  is 
just  as  anxious  as  any  farmer  who  reads 
this  paper  to  have  the  Davis  Bill  enacted 
at  once.  But  this  does  not  make  Mr. 
Scott  any  the  less  desirous  of  having  the 
voice  of  the  people  registered  in  the  form 
of  individual  letters,  all  neatly  filed, 
tabulated  and  tucked  away  in  his  pigeon- 
holes— for  then  he  can  show  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  and  can  meet 
any  querulous  objections  which  the  oppo- 
sition is  disposed  to  raise  and  squelch 
them  under  a  wet  blanket  of  spontaneous 
epistles  straight  from  the  soil  and  from 
the  hand  of  the  farmer  voter ! 

Still  another  statesman  to  be  remem- 
bered in  this  letter-writing  campaign  is 
the  Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren,  who  will 
soon  succeed  Senator  Hansbrough  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  agricul- 
tural affairs  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
To  leave  him  out  would  be  to  miss  an- 
other important  lid  holder ;  and  as  com- 
paratively few  United  States  senators 
have  the  smell  of  the  soil  on  their  clothes, 
it  is  all  the  more  important  to  make  your 
wants  and  wishes  known  to  this  power- 
ful legislator  in  the  upper  house  of 
Congress. 

Consequently,  when  you  sit  down  to 
write  to  your  own  representative  in 
Washington— the  man  from  your  own 
district — make  a  clean  job  of  it  and  write 
also  to  both  United  States  senators  from 
your  state,  to  Hon.  Jos.  G.  Cannon, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  Hon.  Charles  S.  Scott,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  agricultural  affairs  in 
the  House,  and  to  Hon.  Francis  E.  War- 
ren, chairman  of  the  committee  on  agri- 
cultural affairs  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  This  will  only  take  part  of  your 
Sunday  afternoon  at  most,  and  if  all  the 
farmers  who  read  this  article  will  fol- 
low these  suggestions  it  will  be  the  most 
profitable  and  the  most  notable  Sunday 
afternoon's  work  they  have  ever  put  in 
— for  it  will  make  farm  history  in  this 
country  for  the  next  hundred  years  to 
come,  and  no  mistake  about  it ! 


But  this  is  not  all  you  can  do  to  boost 
the  passage  of  the  measure  which  will 
put  aside  ten  million  dollars  for  the  edu- 
cation of  real  folks,  for  the  training  of 
the  boys  who  will  have  to  grow  things 
and  make  things  and  for  the  girls  who 
will  have  to  make  the  homes — the  coun- 
try and  the  village  homes — and  for  both 
the  boys  and  the  girls  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  teach  others  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ture, of  mechanical  industry  and  of  house- 
hold economy.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Davis  Bill  it  is  up  to  the  states  which 
benefit  by  this  enactment  to  do  some- 
thing to  have  a  share  in  this  great  edu- 
cational work.  This  means  that  the 
attitude  of  the  legislature  of  your  state  is 
mighty  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
in  Congress  who  will  vote  upon  this 
measure.  It  means,  too,  that  you  can 
exert  a  powerful  leverage  on  the  vote 
on  the  bill  in  Washington  by  getting  your 
own  legislature  to  take  the  right  steps 
and  take  them  at  once.  This  adds  another 
job  to  your  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
writing  desk. 

In  Other  Words,  Write  a  Letter 

to  the  representative  or  representatives 
from  your  district  in  the  lower  house  of 
your  Assembly,  to  the  senator  from  your 
district  in  the  state  senate,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  proper  committees  in  both 
houses,  to  the  speaker  of  the  lower  house 
and  also  to  the  Governor  of  your  state. 
Then,  just  to  round  out  the  job  and 
"make  a  baker's  dozen,"  write  another 
letter  to  your  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  If  your  elbow  still 
has  a  little  surplus  power,  send  a  good 
strong  letter  to  the  head  of  your  state  ag- 
ricultural college.  Ask  them  one  and  all 
to  get  busy  in  the  interest  of  the  Davis 
Bill;  tell  them  that  you  and  the  other 
farmers  are  for  it,  that  it  is  the  greatest 
measure  in  the  interest  of  education  for 
folks  that  this  country  has  ever  had  put 
up  to  it  in  concrete  form ;  that  yourself 
and  your  neighbors  feel  strongly  about 
this  matter,  and  that  while  you  do  not 
often  mix  up  in  legislative  affairs,  you 
want  to  see  this  thing  put  through  and 
kept  clear  of  politics  or  any  other  handi- 
caps or  hindrances ;  that  it  is,  "in  your 
opinion,  the  biggest  thing  on  the  boards, 
because  it  affects  the  future  of  your  chil- 
dren, of  your  neighbors'  children,  and, 
in  turn,  of  their  children.  This  kind  of 
a  letter  will  draw  blood !  And  it  does 
not  have  to  be  written  to  kill  horned 
cattle,  either.  The  milder  and  simpler 
the  terms  jn  which  you  express  yourself, 
the  more  good  will  it  do. 

Educate  Yourself  on  the  Merits  of  the  Bill 

If  you  do  not  feel  that  you  are  fully 
posted  on  the  merits  of  the  Davis  Bill 
and  the  importance  of  its  provisions, 
write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Industrial  Education  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  request 
that  you  be  furnished  with  further  facts. 
While  I  do  not  discount  or  .qualify  the 
emphasis  which  I  have  put  upon  the  writ- 
ing of  individual  letters  as  the  most  ef- 
fective of  all  methods  .which  the  farmer 
can  use  to  secure  rightful  legislation,  at 
the  same  time  I  do  not  overlook  the 
value  and  influence  of  other  agencies. 
The  farmers'  institutes  of  this  country 
command  the  respect  of  lawmakers  every- 
where, whether  in  state  legislatures  or  in 
the  national  Congress.  Orrly  a  few  days 
ago  the  speaker  of  a  state  house  of  rep- 
resentatives said  to  me,  "There  is  one 
organization  to  which  the  members  of 
the  legislature  who  are  wise  enough  to 
have  any  influence  always  listen  with  both 
ears — I  mean  the  farmers'  institute.  When 
a  farmers'  institute  passes  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  any  measure  before  the  house, 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  read  with  care 
and  given  the  weight  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled. There  are  a  good  many  light-weight 
and  more  or  less  'cranky'  organizations 
who  are  perpetually  appealing  to  the 
Assembly  for  legislation  (generally  of 
an  intemperate  or  impractical  sort),  but 
the  farmers'  institutes  do  not  belong  to 
this  class.  When  they  speak  the  legisla- 
ture puts  its  ear  to  the  ground !"  In  view 
of  this  statement,  I  need  to  add  that  the 
farmers'  institutes  all  over  the  country 
will  do  well  to  pass  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  Davis  Bill  and  to  forward  prop- 
erly engrossed  and  signed  copies  of  them 
to  the  same  persons  in  Congress,  in  the 
legislature  of  their  states,  to  whom  in- 
dividual letters  are  sent. 

You — the  farmers  wko  read  Farm  and 
Fireside — can  get  that  ten  million  dollars 
for  the  education  of  real  folks  if  you  go 
after  it  according  to  the  rules  of  the  road 
that  have  been  laid  down  here.  There 
are  enough  of  you  to  land  it. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  1909 


TRAVEL  WITH  THE 


MOTOR 

VEHICLE 


MODEL  "J  -  775"  Shown  above, 
equipped  complete  with  lamps,  horn, 
rubber  apron,  full  fenders,  solid 
rubber  motor  tires  and  roller-bearing 
axles.   Price,  S750.00. 

Models  from 

The  practical  wisdom  of  using  an 
automobile  in  the  country,  is  best 
proved  by  the  success  of  the" Breeze" 
— built  strong  and  sturdy  and  simple 
— built  to  travel  the  roads  and  do  the 
work  you  would  require  of  it  with 
the  least  trouble  and  bother  to  you. 

Its  18  horse-power  engine  is  read- 
ily understood  and  kept  in  order,  and 
can  be  driven  at  a  speed  of  anywhere 
from  4  to  25  miles  an  hour. 

The  "Breeze"  goes  through  deep 
sand  and  mud,  over  high  hills  and 
along  rough  roads  with  ease,  in  good 
or  bad  weather.  It  means  greater 
convenience,  greater  saving  of  time, 
greater  comfort  for  all  the  family. 

The  "Breeze"  is  beautifully  uphol- 
stered in  green  leather  and  hand- 
somely painted. 

Send  For  Cataxog  "G" 

The  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  Co. 
Factory,  Carthage.  0„  P.  O.  Address 

Elm  wood  Station,  Cincinnati,  O. 


This  Is  The  Engine  With 
The  Return  Flue  Boiler 

It  has  many  advantages  over  the  old-fashioned 
fire-box  design.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  return  fine  boilers.  We  have  proven  that  our 
Return  Flue  Boiler  is  superior  to  others  in  a  dozen 
different  ways.  Wherever  there  is  heat  in  the 
**New  Huber"boiler  it  is  surrounded  by  water.  Our 
ample  water  jacket  increases  the  heating  surface. 
This  gives  the  engine  greater  efficiency  without  any 
additional  consumption  of  fuel  and  water.  Heat 
from  the  fire  passes  forward^  in  a  large  flue, 
through  the  water,  and  then  this  heat  comes 
through  the  water  again  in  tabes,  to  the  smoke- 
stack at  the  rear.  This  gives  the  "New  Huber" 
double  heating  capacity.  This  means  fuel  economy. 

The  strong  construction  .of  the  engine  is  another  im- 
portant point.  It  will  stand  more  wear  and  tear  and  last 
longer  than  any  other.  And  that's  economy  again.  Send 
for  the  "New  HabeT"  catalogue  and  learn  all  the  exclusive 
feature*  of  onr  Traction  Engines  and  Threshers.  Now 
ready  and  sent  Free.   Just  ask.    Writ*  today. 

The  Huber  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  I.  Marion,  Ohio 


The  Undermounted  Avery 


Double 
Cylinder 
18,20, 
22  and 
30  H,  P, 


No  Boiler  Strains 

We  can  show  that  this  engine  has: 

Increased  Durability,  More  Power,  Greater  Convenience 

When  coupled  to  our  8  orlOGangSteamPlow  makes 
best  Steam  Plow  Outfit  built.  Si- page  catalog  tree  to 
tbreeherineo, 

AVERT    CO.    Makers     of  Threshing, 
6ta  Iowa  Street,         Steam   Plowing  and  Corn 
Peoria,    111.    Grooving  Machinery.  


Order  Your  New 
Bicycle  Equipped  with 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Highest  Grade  Bicycle  Tires  Hade 

They  wear  the  longest,  ride  the  easiest, 

and  are  less  liable  to  punctures.  Cost  just  a 
trifle  more  than  cheap  tires  bat  are  worth 
it,  and  are  the  most  economical  In  the  end. 
Don't  accept  Imitations  or  substitutes. 
Insist  upon  Original  C  &  J— the  trademark 
tells.  Forsalebyalllocaldealersand  will  be 
supplied  on  new  Bicycles  when  you  specify 
them.  Write  for  free  catalogue  21 

G  &  J  TIRE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


Want  a  Motor  Car?    Read  This. 

Tf  you  are  an  automobile  owner,  for  your  pane's 
*ake  hend  for  our  catalogue.  Our  department  of 
niippltee,  tires,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  tho 
automobile  is  complete  in 
every  detail.  All  goods  of 
standard  make  at  prices 
always  as  low,  and  very  fre- 
quently lower  than  any- 
where. Get  our  new  100- 
page  catalogue.  Tf  you  aro 
an  intending  purchaser  of 
an  automobile,  either  new 
or  second-hand,  don't  fail 'to  get  onr  advice  before  de- 
ciding. It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Deal  with  a  responsi- 
ble house.  References:  Dun's.  Bradstreet's  or  Metro- 
politan Bank,  New  York;  National  Newark  Bnnking 
Do.,  Newark,  N.  J.i  Foreman  Bros.'  Banking  Co. 
Chicago,  111.   Write  to-day. 

TIMER  ~<)l  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

>'KW  Yons:  1507  B'way  Chicago:  1XC-34 

4  215-17  W.  48th  si  Michigan  Are. 


The  three  features  most  desired  in 
growing  potatoes  for  market  are 
extra  earliness,  quantity  and  quality. 
The  last  of  the  three  is  usually  ob- 
tained where  proper  fertilization  and 
culture  are  given  to  secure  the  first  two. 
And  where  these  essentials  in  early  po- 
tato growing  are  not  given  the  required 
attention,  then  their  culture  will  remain 
profitable  to  the  other  fellow — the  fellow 
who  does. 

The  trade  in  early  potatoes  has  changed 
very  materially  within  the  last  decade. 
We  get  our  first  "new"  potatoes  in  the 
market  now  in  time  for  our  Christmas 
dinner,  and  then  the  growers  from  the 
Bermudas  to  the  Virginias  keep  the 
market  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  trade.  There- 
fore, by  the  time  the  Northern,  or  home- 
grown, stock  reaches  the  market  the 
"new"  potato  is  no  longer  a  novelty 
and  hardly  more  than  on  the  list  of  lux- 
uries; nor  does  it  then  command  fancy 
prices,  for  the  market  is  by  that  time  all 
the  way  from  well  supplied  to  loaded 
down  and  glutted,  with  prices  ranging  so 
low  that  the  fellow  who  comes  trailing 
in  with  his  second-earlies,  mid-earlies 
and  just-early  potatoes  finds  mighty  little 
net  profit  in  the  crop. 

The  Early  Potatoes  Bring  the  High  Price 

Nevertheless,  there  will  continue  to  be 
a  good,  strong  demand  for  strictly  home- 
grown earl}-,  or  "new,"  potatoes,  and  at 
prices  that  will  yield  the  grower  a  good, 
substantial  profit  over  and  above  his  ex- 
penses of  growing  and  marketing.  That 
is,  providing  always  that  the  tubers  are 
put  on  the  market  before  prices  tumble. 

The  old  saw  of  the  early  bird  applies 
here  in  all  seriousness.  It  is  the  man  who 
hauls  his  crop  of  early  potatoes  to  market 
first,  or  among  the  few  of  the  very  first, 
that  pulls  down  the  money.  And  he 
should  plan  to  dig  and  market  all  of 
that  first  early  crop  all  in  a  lump,  or 
within  two  or  three  days  at  most.  The 
little  matter  of  a  slightly  smaller  size 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  higher 
price.  A- few  days  later  the  other  fellow 
and  all  his  neighbors  will  have  early 
potatoes  on  the  market,  and  your  early 
crop,  that  would  have  been  eagerly 
snapped  up  by  any  buyer  on  Monday  at 
a  dollar  and  a  half,  may  go  begging  a 
sale  at  fifty  cents  on  Saturday.  You  do 
not  figure  time  by  weeks  in  the  extra- 
early  potato  crop;  you  use  days  in  the 
calculation. 

The  large  commercial  potato  grower 
recognizes  this  value  in  time,  and  he 
fights  for  the  advantage  with  every 
means  at  his  command.  He  begins  the 
campaign  against  time  from  the  first 
morning  it  is  possible  to  put  a  plow  into 
the  ground,  and  he  keeps  it  up  until  the 
tubers  are  fit  to  -dig,  and  then  he  moves 
every'  available  man  and  horse  to  get 
them  on  the  way  to  market.  His  cars 
are  ordered  days  ahead  and  are  ready  on 
the  siding,  the  railroad  people  and  the 
dealer  are  notified  beforehand  when  he 
will  ship,  and  on  that  day  he  does  ship, 
rain  or  shine,  and — he  gets  in  all  in  a 
bunch  days  ahead  of  the  man  who  has 
hesitated  and  lost  the  greater  profit. 

The  market  gardener,  the  farmer  and 
the  small  grower  who  sells  his  early  po- 
tatoes to  the  greengrocer,  the  hotels  and 
restaurants,  or  '"peddles"  them  from  house 
to  house,  in  the  town  and  villages,  can 
nearly  always  market  their  first  early 
potatoes  to  good  advantage;  and  the 
earlier  they  can  get  them  to  town,  the 
greater  the  advantage. 

Early  Maturity  May  More  Than  Double  the 
Net  Profits 

My  experience  has  been  that  where  the 
early  potato  crop  is  given  the  special  at- 
tention and  culture  required  to  secure 
extremely  early  marketable  maturity, 
the  net  profits  can,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  season,  be  always  more  than 
doubled.  Under  specially  favorable  con- 
ditions the  net  profits  have  been  increased 
tenfold,  and  in  some  instances  the  dif- 
ference in  net  cash  gain  has  been  that  of 
dollars  to  pennies. 

The  grower  of  extra-early  potatoes  has 
also  the  advantage  of  having  his  ground 
cleared  earlier  for  the  planting  of  a 
second  crop,  which  will  utilize  any  sur- 
plus of  fertility  left  over  from  the  liberal 
.application  of  plant  food  to  force  the 
growth  of  the  potatoes. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Earliest  and  best  In  the  Vvorld;  Early  Ohio.  Early  Rose  and  Early  SI*  Weeks;  the  standard  of  a"  best 
varieties.  Also  Carmon  No.  3;  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  and  other  best  sorts.  AJI  our  seed  is  Red 
River  jrrown  and  the  finest  stock  to  be  lound  anywhere.  Write  lor  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  of  all  larm, 
field,  grass  and  garden  seeds.    It's  FREE  for  the  asking 

Address.    RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Ratekin's 

New  Majestic 


The  principal  essentials  necessary  in 
producing  extra-early  potatoes  are :  Suit- 
able soil ;  perfect  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed;  heavy  fertilization  with  suitable 
manures ;  intense  cultivation ;  care  in  se- 
lection of  seed,  strain,  size  and  condi- 
tion ;  thorough  spraying. 

Selection  of  Variety  and  Seed 

There  are  so  many  different  names, 
that  generally  indicate  only  "strains"  of 
some  of  the  standards,  that  one  is  lost 
in  a  sea  of  nomenclature  that  rather  tends 
to  confuse  than  help  the  planter.  Gen- 
erally the  various  high-bred  strains  of 
the  Early  Ohio  and  Early  Rose  are  de- 
pendable "varieties."  Certain  varieties 
are  particularly  suited  to  some  localities, 
especially  with  reference  to  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  either  observation 
or  inquiry  will  determine  what  variety  is 
best  adapted  to  your  use. 

The  seed  should  be  selected  stock.  The 
idea  that  potatoes  too  small  and  other- 
wise indifferent  for  market  or  home 
table  use  were  good  enough  for  seed  has 
passed,  along  with  other  misleading  and 
antiquated  ideas  in  agriculture.  When 
you  breed  scrub  cattle  you  get  scrubs ; 
if  you  want  runty  potatoes  plant  runts, 
and  you'll  get  them. 

Potatoes  for  seed  should  be  sound, 
solid  tubers.  The  eyes,  two  or  three  to 
the  piece,  should  be  cut  with  plenty  of 
meat  back  of  them,  plenty  of  vitality. 
The  eye  backed  by  nothing  more  than  a 
little  skin  and  a  thin  wafer  of  potato  has 
about  as  much  strength  as  a  boiled-out 
tea  leafj  and  you  need  not  expect  much 
from  it.  Cut  the  seed  in  thick,  chunky 
pieces. 

The  Soil  Conditions  Required 

Soil  suitable  for  extra-early  potato  cul- 
ture may  be  found  on  most  farms,  or  it 
may  be  made  so  by  the  addition  of  the 
required  amount  of  humus.  Any  soil 
that  is  loose,  friable,  well  drained,  in 
good  tilth  and  containing  a  fair  amount 
of  humus  will  grow  the  crop  successfully. 
A  gravelly  or  sandy  loam  is  best,  with 
preference  for  gravel,  being  usually  a 
"warmer"  soil,  as  nitrification  in  such 
soils  begins  much  earlier  in  the  spring. 
In  any  case,  keep  as  far  as  possible  from 
heavy  clays,  especially  those  containing 
little,  if  any,  gravel.  These  may  do  for 
late,  but  not  early,  potatoes. 

Select  the  plot  as  long  before  plowing 
time  as  possible,  so  that  suitable  stable 
manures  may  be  applied  early.  If  horse 
manure,  it  must  not  be  fresh,  as  it  will 
produce  scab  and  ruin  the  crop.  It  should 
be  a  year  old  or  more,  thoroughly  de- 
composed and  fine.  And  don't  economize 
with  the  manure.  Potatoes  are  rank 
feeders.  Put  it  on  thick — a  hundred 
loads  to  the  acre  if  you  have  it.  What- 
ever is  left  will  be  used  by  the  following 
crop,  so  none  of  it  will  be  lost. 

Plow  as  early  as  the  ground  is  fit  to 
work,  and  stand  the  narrow  furrow 
slice  well  on  edge.  This  will  insure  bet- 
ter aeration,  will  allow  the  soil  to  dry 
quickly  for  working,  gives  good  drainage 
to  subsoil,  and  secures  thorough  incor- 
poration of  the  coarse  manures  with  the 
soil  in  preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  And 
nothing  should  be  omitted  in  preparation 
that  will  in  any  way  loosen  the  texture 
and  break  up  the  particles  of  the  soil. 

If  the  soil  is  extremely  acid,  a  light 
application  of  air-slaked  lime  may  be 
given  to  neutralize  this  condition  in  part, 
say  ten  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
But  rather  too  much  acidity  than  an  ex- 
cess of  lime,  which  will  produce  scab 
and  rot.  If  used,  apply  before  planting, 
and  work  well  into  the  soil. 

Give  the  Seed  Bed  Careful  Preparation 

The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is  not 
given  the  necessary  attention  by  the 
average  farmer.  I  have  found  that  a 
perfect  prior  preparation  of  the  ground 
counts  for  more  than  half  of  the  after 
cultivation  in  early  potato  culture.  Aside 
from  properly  breaking  up  the  surface 
soil,  it  releases  much  plant  food  for  im- 
mediate use  and  promotes  earlier  nitri- 
fication. 

Too  many  farmers  merely  plow  their 
early  potato  field,  "most  any' way  to  get 
the  ground  turned  over,"  then  scratch 
the  surface  once  or  twice,  make  furrows 
with  a  two-horse  plow  (they  couldn't 
move  the  heavy  lumps  of  soil  with  any- 
thing less),  drop  the  potatoes,  and  cover 
with  the  same  plow,  throwing  back  the 
same  unbroken  chunks  of  earth,  through 
which  the  tender  sprout  has  a  hard  time 
reaching  the  surface,  if  it  ever  does. 

If  you  want  that  early  potato  crop  to 
sprint  along  in  the  lead  of  the  other 
fellow's  you  must  make  the  ground  as 
fine  and  light  and  mellow  as  an  ash  heap, 
and  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less. 
Go  at  it  with  everything  on  the  farm 


CUT  YOUR  ROOFING 
COST  ONE-HALF! 

There  is  nothing  to  rot  in  "Climax  Asphalt" 
or  Veribest  Rubber"  Roofing— no  coal  tar  or 
anything  else  to  injure  their  quality. 

There  is  no  better  roofing  made.  Will  wear 
for  years.  Some  customers  say  15  years— some 
say  forever.  Both  brands  will  stand  the  severest 
tests  of  rain,  wind,  sun  and  snow.  Neither  the 
heat  of^summer  nor  the  cold  of  winter  will  injure 
them.  "Climax  Asphalt"  and  "Veribest  Rubber" 
are  fire-proof  roofings.  Insurance  companies 
indorse  them.  Buildings  on  which  either  of 
these  roofings  is  used  come  in  for  the  same  low 
insurance  rate  as  slate,  tin  or  iron.  These  roof- 
ings are  the  best  product  of  20  years'  experience. 
They  stand  the  severest  tests  in  all  climates, 
under  all  conditions. 

Write  for  Free  Samples,  Roofing  Book  and  our 
money-saving  low  prices.  "Climax  Asphalt" 
and  '  Veribest  Rubber"  Roofings  are  sold  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  We  will  send  name  and 
address  of  our  dealer  in  your  town. 

McHenry-Mlllhouse  Manufacturing  Co. 
Station  A,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

"  The  Roof  tag  that  Never  Leaks  " 


BIG  HARNESS  BARGAINS 


Writs  today  for  our  big,  rMtt, 
harness  catalogue  which  de  . 
scribes,  illustrates  and  price 
lists  the  largest  assortment  i  _ 
the  world  of  tine  made  harness, 
saddles  and  horse  goods 
of  all  kinds  for  all  pur- 
poses and  for  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Our  har- 
ness is  full  size,  stylish, 
handsome  and  extra  strong, 
cut  from  oak  tanned. ex- 
tra choice  packers'  heavy 
steer  hides.  All  parts  ex- 
actly uniformin  thick- 
ness, weight  and  strength  - 
Strongly  end  artistical- 
ly sewed, reinforced  where 
necessary  and  2  or  S-plv 
where  greatest  strain  comes. 
We  sell  single  harness  $5. 50  up 
double  harness  $13.50up,  pony 
harness  $9.75  up.  men's  saddles 

up  boys'  saddles  $2.60  op,  ladies'  tad  I 
*  a  up  an(*  8  big  andcompletelinel 
of  fly  nets,  lap  robes,  andhorse  goods  andl 
harness  hidings  of  all  kinds  atcorre-1 
Bpondingly  low  prices.  WE  GUARANTEE 
OUR  HARNESS  ONE  YEAR  and  ship  st  onr  own  1 
risk,  subject  to  customer's  approval.  For  youi  own  good 
get  our  harness  catalogue  before  buyin?  and  see  our  aston- 
ishingly low  prices,  liberal  terms,  long  time  guarantee 
and  safe  delivery  guarantee  which  protects  customers 
absolutely  asrainst  loss.    WRITE  FOR  THE  CATALOGUE  TODAY 

JOHN  M.SMYTH  CO.  l^sSSCHICAM 
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Write  Me  a  Postal  / 
For  My  New  Paintr 
BOOKS  FREE 

Two  full  gallons  free  to  try— You 
Pay  no  Freight  to  try  my  Paint. 

Let  me  send  yon  my  Books  and  big 
ColorCards  to  select  from— all  FREE. 
They  tell  why  my  Made-to-Order 
Paint  is  better  than  ready-made  or 
painter-made  Paint— tell  why  I  save 
yon  money  and  give  you  a  satisfac- 
tory long-lived  paint— -made fresh  to 
order  for  the  individual  user— ship- 
ped in  cans  dated  the  day  It's  made— 
and  sold  under  a  1100-gold  gaurantee 
purity.  Write  me  today— just  a  postal. 
L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Mss 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


2H*Stationary*29l? 
Engine  s 


2*  to  8  H.  P.  Proportionate  Prices. 


For  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop. 

Ruru  cram  separators,  churn.,  poop*.  rri*l  mill* 
core  "hellers,  nflhtnr,  machines,  lathes,  print' 
jrif  presses,  eta.    Burns  kerosena.  (ooal  oil) 
alcohol,  gasoline,  naphtha,  distillate,  with- 
out change  of  equipment,  starts  without 
cranking;,  throttling  gorcrnor,  drop  forged, 
crank  shaft,  best  grads  babbitt  bearings, 
free  catalog  tells  bow  to  savs  half  cost  of 
hired  help-    Testimonials.    10.000  in  use 
All  sises  in  stock  ready  to  ship. 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 
133  RelLerve  Ats>.,  Detroit,  HI  eh I? an 


Stickney  GasolineEn^ines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


WhyT  Because  of  the  outside  lirnlteT, 
modern  open  cooling  system,  etrulght- 
line  valve  motion  and  ball-bearing  <rov- 
ernor.  Thousands  in  successful  op- 
oration  because  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  the  best. 
Seven  sizes:  \H  to  18  HI'. 

Send  for  our  Free  CalaJoc  and 
our  Catechism  telling  fifty-seven 
reasons  why  Stickney  sT/i- 
gmcs  ere  the  Best, 
Afents  everywhere  sell  thetn. 


Charles  A.SIickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  «.  FACTORY   ST.  PAU  L.  MINN. 
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GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  J 
|  SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

!■  gilson 

■S  GASOLENE 

Iimgiime 

"For  Pumping.  Cream 
aratort.  Churm.WBjhMa- 
.chines,  etc  F32E  TSIAL 
Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 
445  Firi  St.  Fort  VMhls^tcn,  WU. 


I  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

And  I  can  prove  it.     Forty-fire  years  ago  I 
ommenced  selliog  scales  to  the  user  letting 
him  have  a  free  trial  and  never  asking  a  cent 
in  return  until  he  had  lound  that  my  scale 
was  exactly  as  represented.     1  have  pat. 
ented  the  only  reliable   PITL.KSS  STOCK 
SCALE,  complete  with  steel  frame,  com- 
pound beam  and  beam  box  without  extra 
charge,  sold  at  a  lair  price.    My  scale  is 
not  cheapest,  but  BEST.   I  will  send  you 
lull  inlormatlon.  a  scale  oo  approval  or 
book,  "Reasons  for  Owning  a  Scale"  il  you 
dress  "JONES  IU  Pay.  Tie  Frelrtt." 

•60  St.    B1NGUAMTON.  N.  Y. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 
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that  will  •  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  break  it 
up  clear  down  to  plow  depth — the  disk, 
spring-tooth,  smoothing  harrow,  plank 
drag  and —  Do  it  all  over  again,  and 
again  if  you  can  make  it  finer  and  looser. 

The  tiny  fibrous  rootlet  of  the  potato 
plant  is  very  tender,  finer  and  more  deli- 
cate than  a  silken  hair,  and  it  cannot 
readily  push  its  way  through  clods  and 
rough  soil.  It  can  only  reach  out  and 
absorb  moisture  and  fertility  in  soil  par- 
ticles that  are  thoroughly  broken  up  and 
disintegrated.  The  better  this  is  done, 
the  more  readily  will  the  rootlets  feed 
and  the  quicker  will  the  crop  grow  and 
mature. 

Suitable  Fertilizers  Must  Be  Applied 

Where  no  stable  manure  is  used,  a 
dressing  of  some  high-grade  complete 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  broadcast  be- 
fore planting.  Otherwise  the  commercial 
manures  are  applied  in  the  furrows  and 
mixed  with  the  soil  before'  dropping,  if 
by  hand,  or  with  a  fertilizer  attachment 
on  the  drill,  if  a  planter  is  used.  _ 

Fertilizer-  for  this  early  potato  crop 
should  be  made  up  of  the  highest  quality 
of  ingredients  and  in  well-balanced  com- 
bination, containing  the  three  principal 
elements  in  something  near  the  following 
proportions :  Nitrogen,  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda  and  blood  (or 
if  but  a  single  carrier  alone,  then  the 
first  or  last),,  from  three  and  one  half 
to  five  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  soluble 
and  available,  preferably  in  bone  meal  or 
bone  black,  from  six  to  eight  per  cent, 
and  potash,  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  from 
eleven  to  twelve  per  cent,  actual.  Don't 
buy  cheap  fertilizer  for  the  extra-early 
potato  crop ;  you  can  throw  your  money 
away  or  burn  it  up  with  much  less  labor 
and  loss  of  valuable  time. 

Machine  Planting  is  the  Most  Practical 
Method 

Planting  by  large  growers  is  generally 
done  now  with  potato-planting  machin- 
ery, which  provides  the  cheapest,  quick- 
est and  most  practical  means.  But  there 
are  many  growers  who  do  not  own  or 
do  not  have  access  to  machine  planters, 
so  the  old  reliable,  hand-planting  method 
is  here  referred  to. 


To  "line  out"  the  field,  use  a  marker 
set  at  three  feet.  Follow  this  with  a 
large  single-shovel  plow,  opening  a  fur- 
row right  down  to  plow  depth.  Go  twice 
in  the  row  if  necessary  to  secure  depth 
and  to  take  out  any  crooks. 

The  commercial  manure  or  fertilizer  is 
distributed  evenly  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  either  by  hand  or  with  one  of 
the  harrow  fertilizer  drills  (and  one  of 
these  will  pay  their  cost  in  half  a  day's 
use),  applying  from  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  or  the  amount  of  manure  applied 
previously. 

Follow  the  application  with  a  small- 
toothed  horse  hoe  with  the  frame  closed 
tightly,  to  admit  well  into  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  mixing  the  fertilizer  thor- 
oughly with  the  soil  in  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  furrow.  In  reopening  the 
furrow  with  the  single  shovel  before 
planting,  the  manure  and  soil  are  still 
further  mixed. 

Drop  the  seed  pieces  in  furrows  four- 
teen to  sixteen  inches  apart,  singly;  the 
latter  distance  is  recommended,  to  secure 
more  rapid  growth  and  earlier  maturity. 
Cover  with  a  home-made  coverer  built 
the  reverse  of  a  snow  plow,  or  use  a 
horse  hoe  with  the  "wings"  or  hoes  set 
to  draw  the  soil  from  both  sides  to  the 
center,  the  horse  walking  in  the  furrow. 

Make  the  ridge  over  the  row  as  high 
as  possible.  This  will  shed  heavy  rain- 
falls into  the  gutter  in  the  center  between 
the  rows  and  exposes  more  surface  to 
the  warming  rays  of  the  sun.  The  ridges 
are  easily  leveled  by  the  first  passages  of 
a  heavy  harrow,  which  will  fill  up  the 
hollows  with  soil  finer  than  would  be 
secured  by  cultivation,  as  well  as  airing 
and  warming  the  surface  soil. 

Cultivate  Intensively  for  Best  Results 

There  are  more  ways  recommended  for 
cultivating  potatoes  than  there  are  sure 
cures  for  a  cold;  but  after  all,  the  only 
way  is  to  cultivate — cultivate  (every  day 
if  you  can)  from  the  time  they  are 
planted  till  they  are  finally  ridged  up  and 
"laid  by." 

In  the  production  of  a  crop  of  extra- 
early  potatoes  we  have  found  by  careful, 


comparative  work  and  experiment  that 
severely  intense  or  extreme  cultivation 
will  most  surely  secure  the  desired  re- 
sult— rapid  growth  during  the  season  and 
extra-early  maturity. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  surface  weed  seeds 
germinate  (and  it  takes  only  a  few  days 
in  this  favorable  soil),  we  go  over  the 
field  lengthwise  of  the  row  with  a  spike- 
toothed  harrow.  This  begins  the  level- 
ing of  the  ridges.  Two  days  later  the  same 
tool  is  used,  passing  this  time  at  a  slight 
angle  with  the  rows.  Two  or  three 
days  later  the  field  is  thoroughly  har- 
rowed the  cross  way  of  the  rows,  level- 
ing the  surface,  destroying  billions  of 
starting  weeds  and  exposing  more  weed 
seed  for  germination,  to  be  killed  with 
the  next  cultivation. 

Two  or  three  days  later  an  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  made  in  a  broad 
strip  over  the  row,  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  immediately 
after  which  the  fourth  and  last  harrow- 
ing is  made  the  length  way  of  the  row. 
If  the  potatoes  have  not  broken  ground 
in  the  next  three  or  four  days,  and  the 
weeds  have  again  started,  an  additional 
harrowing  is  given.  Even  if  the  plants 
are  beginning  to  peep  through,  very  little, 
if  any,  damage  will  be  done. 

Before  starting  the  horse  hoes  the 
horse  weeder  is  sometimes  used  to  break 
up  a  crust  after  a  rain  and  to  further 
kill  the  weed-seed  germs.  This  can  often 
be  used  to  advantage  as  a  substitute  for 
the  harrow  when  the  soil  does  not  re- 
quire deep  stirring. 

Begin  to  Cultivate  Early 

Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  above 
ground  sufficiently  to  follow  the  row, 
deep  cultivation  begins.  A  standard  horse 
hoe  is  used,  equipped  as  follows :  Three 
narrow  shovels,  or  "bull  tongues,"  are 
set  ahead  in  the  frame,  the  large  hoes  on 
the  outside  rear  standards  set  with  the 
point  out  and  forward  (as  for  covering) 
and  at  a  slight  angle,  to  draw  the  earth 
away  from  the  row.  The  frame  is  set 
close  together.  A  large  shovel  is  placed 
on  the  rear  center  standard,  to  fill  up 
the  furrows  left  by  the  hoes  on  each 
side.  By  this  arrangement  all  of  the 
soil  touched  is  completely  turned  over 


at  least  twice,  thoroughly  broken  up  and 
aired.  The  wheel  is  set  to  send  the  tool 
down  deep  enough  to  bury  the  hoe  steels 
in  the  loose  soil. 

The  shearing  edge  of  the  hoe  is  held 
close  enough  to  the  row  to  almost  shave 
the  stem  of  the  plant,  moving  it  about 
in  the  loose  surface  cutting  some  of  the 
tiny  lateral  rootlets,  and  exposing  most 
of  the  others,  which  are  covered  again 
within  an  instant  of  time. 

The  same  close  cultivation  is  continued 
the  next  two  times,  the  tool  being  set 
as  before,  at  intervals  of  from  three  to 
four  days. 

.  Contrary  to  the  notions  of  some  of 
the  "ancients,"  this  close,  plant-moving, 
root-cutting  cultivation  during  the  season 
of  early  growth  is  in  no  least  way  detri^- 
mental  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  or  in 
after  results.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
most  beneficial  and  growth  promoting, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  rows  left 
in  the  same  field  on  which  the  older 
method  of  shallow,  stay-away- from-the- 
plant  culture  was  practised ;  these  test 
rows  being  days  later  in  maturity,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  they  required  hand 
hoeing  to  cut  out  the  weeds  that  were 
destroyed  in  the  other  rows  by  the  close 
cultivation. 

Close  Cultivation  is  Beneficial 

Cutting  or  breaking  off  some  of  the 
lateral  roots  while  the  plant  is  young 
tends  to  make  the  vertical  roots  more 
active,  develops  the  tap  roots  and  sends 
them  down — or  the  bulk  of  the  roots,  at 
least — into  the  lower  soil,  where  they 
reach  moisture  and  the  supply  of  plant 
food  that  has  been  placed  in  the  furrow 
under  them.  It  does  away,  too,  with 
the  exhaustion  of  the  plant's  vitality  in 
having  to  send  myriads  of  lateral  feed- 
ing roots  out  over  large  areas  to  reach 
available  plant  food  scattered  in  the  soil 
between  the  rows.  Enough  of  these  are 
formed  later  on  after  the  deep  cultiva- 
tions to  take  up  all  the  surface  food 
needed. 

By' this  method,  too,  a  heavy  top  for- 
mation is  encouraged  early  in  the  season, 
when  it  should  be  made,  leaving  all  the 
energy  of  the  plant  for  the  development 
of  the  tubers.  R.  M.  Winans. 


This  cab  is  tool  on  a  hot  day, 
warm  on  a  <old  day 
storm  proo/  on  a  wel  day. 
and  comfortable  and  dean 
every  day  


'  This  buggy  is 
absolutely   storm  proof 


The  cozy  cab  top  does  not  fold 
and  does  not  lose  its  stylish 
appearance  The  cab  shown  below 
has  had  one  years  use 


[Wide  doorway  | 


Wo  storm  front  storm  shield 
side  curtains  or  storm  apron 
will  make  this  buggy  storm  proof 


Tms  style  top  soon  loses 
its  stylish  appearance  on 
account  of  folding  and 
crushing  


When  lamps  are  used 
they  may  De  placed 
high  enough  to  throw 
light  along  the  road 
ahead  of  the  horse 


Top  leaks  here 
•when  side  curtains 
are  on. 


Front  window  may  be 
used  open  or  closed  as 
the  weather  requires 


This  bow  makes 
it  difficult  to 
get  into  or  out 
of  the  buggy 


(Top  gets  loose  at 
)  these  joints  and 
rattles. 


Study 


this  picture 
then  get  our  free  book 

This  picture  shows  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  in  our  complete  buggy 
(we  call  it  the  Cozy  Cab)  compared  with  your  incomplete  buggy. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  the  advantages  and  why  you  should 
own  a  good  complete  buggy.  We  send  this  catalog  only  on  request — it's 
free.    Send  the  coupon  to-day. 

FOUTS  &  HUNTER  CO.,  53  South  Third  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Detach  and  Mail  Today— It's  Free  to  You 


Fcuta  &  Hunter  Co.,  53  S.  Third  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— Without  obligation  to  buy,  send  me 
your  new  catalog  describing  your  Cozy  Cab 


Name 


Street  or 
R.F.D  


Town 
State... 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  1 909 


Tool  Quality 
is  Tool  Economy 

It  doesn't  pay  to  take  chances  in  buy- 
ing farm  and  garden  hand  tools.  If  yon 
don't  cling  to  the  well  known  brands 
under  the  "True  Temper"  label  you  run 
the  risk  of  getting  poor  quality,  and  poor 
quality  means  less  service  and  more  labor. 
"True  Temper"  Tools  last  longest  and 
make  work  easier.    They  are  the  brands 
you  have  always  recognized  as  best. 
Address   Department  "D"  for  free 
booklet  entitled  "Recent  Improve- 
ments in  Farm  and  Garden  Hand 
Tools." 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Great  Offer 

In  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 

to  bnild  up  new  business  by  introducing 
our  High  Grade  Seeds  where  they  are 
not  now  known.    We  offer  10  splendid 
varieties,  and  want  every  reader  of  this 
paper  to  give  them  a  trial. 

10  PACKETS  FOR  10  CENTS 

Cabbage— Wakefield.    Best  extra  eariy 
Cucumber— Lone  Green.  Best  for  pickling 
Carrots— Ox  Heart.    Decidedly  best  sort 
I  Lettuce— Henderson's  N.  V.    The  best 
|  Radishes— Best  Early  and  Late  mixed 
I  Tomato  -Chalks  Early  JeweL    Best  early 
5  Turnip — White  Strap  Leaf.  Very  popular 
Asters — Prize  Mixed.  L'n  equaled  mixture 
Poppies — All  the  best  varieties,  mixed 
\  Verbena — Giant  Flowered  varieties,  mixed 
{  We  gnarantee  these  seeds  to  give  you  per- 
fect satisfaction. 
Write  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 

PPCC  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog 
rrtCL  of  the  best  Vegetables, 
Flowers  and  Fruits  that  grow. 

LTEHPL1H  SEES  CO., 

Desk  F.,  Calla.  0. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

-The 
Wonder 
Plow 

Trucks 

Attach  to 
any  walking: 
plow  —  one 
or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don't  need  to  take  ourword 
for  this  —  test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  85.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 
311  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


60  cts. 
abu. 


POTATOES 

See  Salzer's  catalog  page  129. 
Largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  and  early 
vegetables  in  the  world.  Big  catalog  free:  or, 
send  16c  in  stamps  and  receive  catalog  and 
1000  kernels  each  of  onions,  carrots,  celery, 
radishes,  1500  lettuce,  rutabaga,  turnips.  100 
parsley,  100  tomatoes,  100  melons.  1200 
charming  flower  seeds,  in  all  10,000  kernels, 
easily  worth  $1.00  of  any  man's  money.  Or, 
send  20c  and  we  add  one  pkg.  of  Earliest 
Peep  O'Day  Sweet  Com. 

THE  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LaCro.se.  Wis. 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  thai 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 
SPRAY, 
DIG  and 
60RT 

There's  nothing  In 
potato  machinery 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copyof  our  free  book  telling  bow 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

432Sabln  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. .U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


Gardening 

By  T.  Greiner 


City  Gardeners 

"Does  Farm  and  Fireside  realize,"  asks 
a  reader  in  Illinois,  "that'  thousands  of  its 
subscribers  are  city '  people  whose  only 
fann  consists  of  twenty  by  forty  feet 
of  land  which  they  like  to  plant  in  gar- 
den stuff,  and  that  hundreds  of  them 
do  not  know  how  to  plant  lettuce  and 
radish  seeds,  or  anything  that  grows  in 
the  garden?" 

I  am  well  aware  that  Farm  and  Fire- 
side goes  into  many  suburban  homes,  in 
more  perhaps,  than  into  the  homes  of 
professional  or  market  gardeners.  I  have 
tried  to  hit  all  classes,  but  believe  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  special  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  man  with  the  small 
garden. 

The  Size  of  the  Garden 

Our  Illinois  friend  asserts  that  a  plot 
of  ground  twenty  by  forty  feet  will  sup- 
ply a  family  of  four  or  five  with  all  the 
vegetables  they  can  use  if  properly 
planted  and  taken  care  of.  A  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  however,  who  has  been  a  reader 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  for  a  year  while 
living  in  the  city,  where  he  had  no  chance 
to  make  garden,  and  who  has  now  moved 
to  a  country  place,  apparently  thinks  a 
piece  of  ground  seventy-five  by  two  hun- 
dred feet  none  too  much  for  a  family 
of  five,  for  he  asks  how  to  plant  this  plot 
so  as  to  raise  enough  potatoes,  cabbages, 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  for  that  family. 

In  a  general  way,  plants  require  the 
same  conditions  as  to  food  and  cultiva- 
tion, etc.,  whether  planted  in  a  small  or 
in  a  large  garden,  and  to  some  extent 
the  instructions  given  for  the  management 
of  the  same  crop  apply  to  both.  A  plot 
twenty  by  forty  feet,  however,  would  not 
go  far  toward  supplying  the  needs  of  my 
family,  as  we  are  vegetarians  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  many  others.  The  seventy- 
five-by-two-hundred-foot  garden  would 
come  nearer  doing  it,  and  in  fact  is  about 
what  we  should  expect  of  a  farmer's 
home  garden,  being  over  one  third  of  an 
acre  in  area.  Any  farmer  can  afford 
to  have  that  much,  or  rather  can  hardly 
afford  to  have  much  less. 

Such  a  garden,  if  well  kept,  is  the  cor- 
nucopia which  pours  its  blessings  and 
comforts  in  a  steady  and  generous  stream 
over  the  daily  life  of  the  family.  Much, 
however,  can  be  done  on  the  smaller  plot 
that  may  be  available  for  a  garden  on  a 
village  or  city  lot. 

What  to  Plant 

The  danger  of  failure  in  such  small- 
garden  operations  lies  mostly  in  the  at- 
tempt to  do  too  much  and  expect  too 
much.  Vegetables  require  a  certain 
amount  of  room,  and  they  will  not  do 
their  best  if  unreasonably  crowded.  Our 
Illinois  friend,  for  instance,  says:  "If  an 
asparagus  bed  three  by  six  feet  is  prop- 
erly made,  no  five  people  in  this  country 
can  eat  its  output  Make  a  hole  three  by 
five  feet,  two  and  one  half  feet  deep,  put 
in  a  layer  of  three  inches  of  rotten  wood 
chips,  then  two  inches  of  good  loam,  over 
that  a  layer  of  old  bones  and  manure  and 
dirt,  more  chip  dirt,  more  bones  and 
manure,  etc.,  until  within  six  inches  of 
the  top,  then  fill  with  good  loam,  and 
plant  two-year-old  roots.  Make  the  bed 
in  the  fall,  and  plant  the  asparagus  roots 
in  the  spring."  This  is  the  old  (an  old 
country)  style  of  growing  asparagus, 
which  has  now  nearly  gone  out  of  prac- 
tise. I  am  an  inveterate  asparagus  eater, 
and  would  agree  to  eat  all  the  asparagus 
you  could  grow  on  a  spot  two  or  three 
times  as  large. 

We  give  our  plants  more  room,  and 
grow  better  asparagus  in  a  much  easier 
way.  It  is  one  of  the  things,  however, 
which  I  would  have  even  in  the  smallest 
garden.  A  good  way  is  to  plant  it  in  a 
row  off  one  side,  preferably  the  long 
way.  If  that  row  is  forty  feet  long, 
thirty-five  or  forty  plants  would  plant  it, 
but  there  should  be  nothing  planted  closer 
than  three  feet  on  either  side.  I  would 
also  have,  and  this  perhaps  next  to  it, 
a  few  rhubarb  plants,  set  three  or  four 
feet  apart,  and  the  balance  of  the  row 
planted  with  strawberries.  In  a  garden 
a  little  larger  than  twenty  by  forty  the 
strawberry  bed  could  profitably  be  en- 
larged. 

If  you  also  have  a  few  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  which  are  very  de- 
sirable and  often  quite  profitable,  even 
for  home  use,  you  will  find  your  twenty- 
by-forty  garden  space  already  more  than 
half  taken  up.  This  will  leave  you  very 
little  chance  for  growing  coarse  crops, 
such  as  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  squashes, 
etc..  and  you  may  have  to  make  some  ef- 
fort to  stick  in  a  few  hills  of  cucumbers. 
I  melons,  etc.    In  fact,  it  will  in  all  like- 


lihood be  necessary  for  the  owner  of  this 
little  city  garden  to  depend  for  his  sup- 
ply of  these  coarser  or  wider  planted 
vegetables  needed  in  his  family  on  the 
greengrocer  or  some  market  gardener 
of  the  vicinity.  They  will  not  be  so  fresh 
and  tender  and  sweet  as  if  they  were 
gathered  in  one's  own  garden,  and  they 
will  not  be  in  the  generous  supply  we 
have  them  from  our  larger  gardens,  but  it 
is  perhaps  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done. 

I  would  also  have  a  few  tomato  plants, 
and  these,  to  allow  of  closer  planting  and 
save  space,  should  be  staked  and  trimmed 
to  one  or  two  branches  and  tied  up.  Thus 
they  are  an  ornament  to  any  garden, 
and  they  bear  well  and  good  fruit  for  its 
kind.  It  might  be  well  to  plant  a  few 
early  peas,  preferably  in  a  bed  in  close 
rows,  of  the  more  dwarfish  sorts,  such  as 
in  good  soil  grow  two  or  two  and  one 
half  feet  high,  and  to  stick  brush  between 
the  rows  for  support.  A  full  family  sup- 
ply can  hardly  be  expected  from  this 
small  area.  You  will  get  a  mess  or  two, 
and  must  buy  what  more  you  may  want 
of  this  delicious  crop.  A  short  row  or 
small  bed  of  bush  beans  is  more  likely 
to  furnish  all  the  string  beans  that  the 
family  may  want. 

Half  a  dozen  early  cabbages  (late  ones 
you  can  buy),  two  or  three  eggplants, 
and  a  dozen  pepper  plants  of  several  sorts, 
mild  and  hot,  complete  the  list  of  such 
vegetables.  There  will  then  be  barely 
enough  room  left  for  the  close-planted 
things,  especially  onions  from  sets  or 
seedlings,  lettuce,  carrots,  beets,  parsley, 
etc.  These  things  might  be  planted  in 
beds,  but  I  would  prefer  to  have  them  in 
rows  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  and 
this  mainly  because  I  use  the  wheel  hoe 
and  like  a  full  sweep.  To  make  it  all 
the  more  convenient  to  use  this  tool,  I 
also  make  my  rows  for  these  vegetables 
fourteen  or  sixteen,  and  in  case  of  beets 
even  eighteen,  inches  apart.  A  foot  apart 
is  sufficient  for  most  of  them  in  the 
miniature  garden  where  all  the  work  is 
done  with  the  ordinary  hoe. 

Manuring  the  Small  Garden 

Having  thus  made  a  general  survey  of 
the  things  that  we  will  find  room  to  plant 
in  a  garden  of  this  kind,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  manures.  The  area 
is  small,  the  planting  close,  and  com- 
paratively big  yields  are  expected  from 
it;  consequently  plenty  of  plant  foods 
must  be  provided  for  the  crops,  and  gen- 
erosity in  the  use  of  manures  is  even 
more  urgently  necessary  than  in  the  mar- 
ket garden,  where  wider  space  is  allowed 
to  all  crops. 


MAULE'S  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GB0WN 

is  the  reason  why  for  many  years  past  I  have 
done  eoch  an  enormous  seed  business.  63,242 
customers  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  with  almost 
half  a  million  the  world  over.  J/y  A'ew  Seed  Book 
for  1909  is  a  wonder j  it  contains  every  thing  in 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  worth  growing.  Weighs 
10  ounces,  costt  6  cent*  to  snail,  contains  over  600 
illustrations.  First  edition  350,000  copies.  Any 
gardener  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Address 

TH.  HEXBT  MAO.E 
1711  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  you  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  I  will  en- 
close a  packet  of  the  above  pansy  free  of  charge. 


POTASH 


Not  only  increase  of  quantity,  tut 
also  improvement  in  quality,  is  the 
result  of  applying  Potash  to 

Potatoes 

The  use  of  about  io  per  cent  of 
Potash  in  your  commercial  fertilizer 
produces  sturdy  vines  and  smooth, 
solid  tubers  that  bring  top  prices  in 
the  market 

Potash  is  Profit 

Valuable  literature,  FREE  on  fertilfzing 
FOTATOES  and  all  other  crops. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Chicago — Monadnock  Block 

Atlanta— 1224  Candler  Bldfi. 


YORK  STATE  GROWN. 


I    Ik  ■§  b  We  offer  you  the  hardiest 

■  >    and  choicest  Fruit  and  Orna- 
1    UhliV    mental,  also   Small  Fruit. 

Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
prices  are  right  for  quality.  We  charge  nothing  for 
pecking  and  boxing.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Get 
our  Catalog  before  placing  your  order,  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  Rochester. N.Y. 


IF  TOD  LOVE  ROWERS 


WRITE  ME  A  LETTER 

(not  a  postal),  and  1 11 
gladly  mail  to  yon  Park's 
Floral  "Guide,  teeming  with 
beautiful  engravings  and  floral  reading,  also  a  splendid  Gift  Pack- 
age— 5  packets  of  my  choicest  seeds— Aster,  Phlox.  Coxcomb,  Pansy  and 
Pink,  and  tell  you  how  to  grow  them.  They'll  make  a  glorious  dis- 
play in  your  garden.   They  are  worth  50  cfs.   Write  at  once. 

SPEGiAL.— Park's  Surprise  Package  of  Mixed 
Seeds  (1000  sorts,  old  and  new)  and  a  Packet  (30  seeds)  of 
the  new  elegant  Featber-ball  Double  Petunia  in  splendid 
colors,  also  a  year's  trial  of  Park's  Floral  Maerazlne,  a  charming,  finely 
illustrated,  strictly  floraTmontb.lv  "'bright  as  a  Marigold" — all  for  10  cents. 
Kindlv  enclose  10  cents  in  your  letter,  and  the  seeds  will  come  with  vonr 
Gift  Package.   No  dime  could  afford  you  more  pleasure.  3  lots  25  cts.  Club 

3  Giant  Gloxinias  25  cts:  7'ltouble  Begonias  33c.    GeO.  W.  Park,    51,  LaPark,  Pa. 


How  to  get  bigger  crops 

Get  a  Planet  Jr.    Saves  two-thirds  your  time,  prepares 
the  ground  better,  and  with  less  seed  gives  greater  re- 
sults.    No  other  farm  and  garden  implements  do  the 
work  so  well  or  last  so  long. 


Planet  Jr 


No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Sender.  Donble 
Wb. eel- Hoe  Cultl  vat  or  and  Plow  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  accurately 
in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks  out  next  row  in  one  operation.  It  has  also 
perfect  plowing,  hoeine,  and  cultivating  attachments. 

Planet  Jr.  12- tooth  Harrow  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer    >  n  won- 
derful tool  for  berry-erowers  and  market- gardeners-    Invaluable  wherever  fine  close  work 
is  needed.     Write  to-day  for  our  new  free  5ti-page  ratal ogrue  of  1909 
Planet  Jrs. — 45  kinds — a  tool  for  every  gardener's  need. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107  F,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Burpee's 


"Silent  Salesman"  of  The  World's 
Largest  Mail-Order  Business  in 


will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who 
appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds. 

A  book  of  174  pages.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be 
grown,— as  proved  atourfamous  FORDHOOK  FARMS, — the  most  complete  trial 
grounds  in  America.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
carefully  written  descriptions,  it  is  A  SAFE  GUIDE  to  success  in  the  garden 
and  should  be  consulted  by  everyone  who  plants  seeds.  Kindly  name  this  paper 
and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building:,  Philadelphia. 
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ANSWER 

This  U  and  Get  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  Save  $50  ' 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  in 
the  world— My  price  has  made  It— Savedealer  jobber 
and  catalog  house  profit.  No  such  price  as  I  make 
on  this  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made 
before  In  all  manure  spreader  history.  Here's  the 
secret  and  reason :  I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  quantity  and  pay  the  freight  right  to 
your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  a 

GALLOWAY 

Get  my  bran  new  proposition  with  proof— lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first  class  spreader,  with  my 
agreement  to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  yeu 
try  it  12  months  if  it's  not  a  paying  investment 

How's  that  for  a  proposition!  If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer. 
20.000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K.  on  it. 
They  all  tried  it  30  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  it— 30  DATS  FREE.     Five  Size.- Including 
New  Complete  Steel  Cear  Spreader— 70-bu.  Size. 

Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— "Calloway,  aand  me 
your  new  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory," 

Nobody  can  beat  it.      ■  Freight 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO.    g^X^  Prepaid 


FHb 
Tour 
Own 
Wafron 


Save  and  Make  Money 

With  This  Portable  American 

H.P.  Cuts  2,600 
Feet  Per 
Day 


Make  the  lumber  you 
need  and  saw  for  others  at  a  big  profit.  Haul 
the  mill  from  place  to  place.  Also  stationary 
mills.  All  sizes.  All  guaranteed.  Variable 
Friction  Feed— Quick  Receder — Most  and  best 
work  with  least  power.  Get  Free  Catalog  and 
Prices.  See  our  complete  line  of  wood  work- 
ing machinery. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

1  30  Hope  St..  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

1676  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


34  YEARS  GROWING 

EVERGREENS 

and  Forest  trees.  Over  31 
tested  hardy  varieties.  All 
Nursery  grown.  We  have 
over  B0  millions  and  ship 
safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  trees  live 
and  grow,  because  they 
have  good  roots.  Large  as 
well  as  small  trees  supplied. 
sM.OO  and  up  per  thousand. 
Our  new  catalog  is  a  mine  of  Information.  Ton  can 
have  a  beautiful  Windbreak.  Hedge.  Shelterbelt  or 
Screen  with  the  hardiest  of  Evergreens  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Our  Bargain  sheet  describes  60  bargain  lots  from 
$1.00  per  100  and  up.  Millions  of  Nursery  grown  Forest 
trees,  Shade  and  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines. 
Send  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Bargain  sheet.  '"~ 

O   HII  I.     Evergreen  Specialist 
"  Box  233,     Dundee,  IffinoU 


OOD SEEDS 

gBESTINTHEWORLD 

£  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

;  I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
|a  Grand  Big  Catalog  CD  EC 
Illustrated  with  over  rltCE 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 

 'your  neighbors'  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM WAY,  Rockf ord.  Illinois 


ITYour 
flat  to  the 


The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks  — never  fails  — always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Rack  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.g.  il jfr»  a  Bro. ,  30  Orange  St., Aihlsng, O. 

THE 
PUMP 
THAT 


PUMPS 


REE! 


,  To  prove  tkat  our 
Blizzard 
Belt  Ever* 
igreens  will 
grow  in  all  parts 
/  of  the  country  we  offer  to  send 
6  Fine  Spruces  ^  to  ^  ft.  tall 
free  to  property  owners.  Whole- 
sale value  and  mailing  expense  over 
30  cents.    To  help,  send  5  cents  or  not 
as  you  please.    A  postal  will  bring  the 
trees  and  our  catalog  containing  many  colored 
photo  plates  of  our  choice  Blizzard  Belt  Fruits.  Write 

today.  The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  34, Osage.  la. 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Best  quality  Garden,  Flower 
and   Farm  Seeds,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Seed  Potatoes.  We 
will  send  free  with 
alogne  a  pkt.  of  new 
lettuce  seed  "M  ~ 
Kins"  the  best 
bead  lettuce  ' 
ever  intro^X^^^"^; 


iskfor 
Write 
UB  to-day. 
Also  have  full 
.    line  of  Nursery 
r  Stock,  Roses,  Plants 
and  Bulbs. 


dosed. 
If 


German  Nurseries, 
Box  6(3     Beatrice, Neb, 


450,000 


200  Tsrletlea.  Also  Grspe»,  Small  Fruits  etc  BeBt  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Deec.  price  list  free,  lkwis  bobsch,  box  f,  rndoals,  s.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

30  of  the  Best  Varieties 

Illustbated  De sobipttve  Catalogue  Fbee. 
BASIL  PERRY,   Box  6,    Cool  Soring,  Delaware 


Fruit  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


300,000 


Cherry  Trees,  2  years  old. 
4  cents  each,  Boxing  Free. 
Catalog  free  to  Everybody. 
Sheerln's    Wholesale    Nurseries,   Oansvllle,   N.  x. 


Grapes  for  Jelly 

A  certain  manufacturer  of  jellies  in 
Minnesota  asks  if  the  Concord  grape  can 
be  raised  there  successfully,  as  they  like 
the  juice  of  it  for  use  in  their  jelly  fac- 
tory. 

While  Concord  'grapes  can  be  raised 
in  Eastern  Minnesota,  it  is  necessary  to 
lay  them  on  the  ground  in  winter,  or 
else  they  are  liable  to  be  seriously  killed 
back.  Abosit  twenty  years  ago  the  Con- 
cord grape  was  largely  raised  for  the 
local  markets  and  at  considerable  profit, 
but  with  the  great  development  of  grape 
growing  in  more  favorable  sections  the 
Minnesota  vineyardists  had  a  hard  time 
competing  with  them  for  a  few  years, 
and  many  of  them  dropped  out  of  the 
business. 

One  of  the  lines  of  work  of  the  horti- 
cultural department  of  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  grape  that  should  be  produc- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstand  the  severe  climatic 
conditions  to  which  it  would  probably  be 
occasionally  subjected  in  Minnesota.  The 
variety  which  most  nearly  meets  with 
these  conditions  is  called  Beta.  This  is 
a  variety  in  which  is  probably  combined 
the  qualities  of  the  Northern  Fox  grape 
and  the  Labrusca.  While  it  is  very  much 
inferior  for  table  use  to  well-ripened 
Concord  grapes,  yet'  it  is  better  than  Con- 
cords that  are  not  thoroughly  ripened, 
and  for  general  home  use  is  highly  es- 
teemed. The  berries  are  purple  and 
medium  in  size,  and  the  bunch  is  com- 
pact and  well  shouldered.  The  vines  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  produce  heavy 
crops.  Thirty  to  fifty  pounds  to  the 
vine  are  not  an  exceptional  yield  on  ma- 
ture plants. 

This  variety  is  much  sought  after  in 
Minnesota  and  is  being  largely  planted. 
It  is  especially  highly  esteemed  for  jellies 
and  grape  juice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
jelly  makers  of  Minnesota  would  do  well 
to  encourage  the  growing  of  this  variety 
if  they  wish  a  source  of  grape  juice  in 
their  own  section.  In  many  ways  the 
juice  from  this  grape  would  seem  to  me 
better  than  the  Concord  for  flavoring 
jellies,  as  it  has  a  more  sprightly  flavor. 

Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants 

J.  A.  I.,  Lovington,  Minnesota — There 
seems  to  be  a  multitude  of  evidence  which 
shows  that  so-called  pedigree  strawberry 
plants  have  been  greatly  overestimated, 
and  that  the  increased  productiveness 
which  has  sometimes  been  indicated  from 
them  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
better  cared  for  than  common  sorts.  The 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  under  Prof.  W. 
J.  Greene  made  a  very  careful  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  the  result  of  which 
was  reported  in  these  columns  some- 
thing over  a  year  ago,  and  while  I  haven't 
his  exact  words  before  me,  yet  I  know 
that  his  reports  show  no  gain  whatever 
from  planting  the  expensive  pedigree 
strawberry  in  preference  to  common 
strawberry  sets  grown  in  good  soil  and 
under  good  conditions. 

I  believe  there  is  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  increasing  produc- 
tiveness of  strawberry  plants  by  careful 
selection  of  plants,  but  I  think  our  friends 
who  have  advocated  the  pedigree  straw- 
berry have  generally  expected  too  marked 
and  quick  improvement  from  any  effort 
in  this  direction.  If  you  want  exact  data 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  write  to  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station. 

Trees  for  Fence  Posts 

J.  M.  M.,  Hamilton,  Iowa — I  think  the 
fastest-growing  tree  that  in  your  section 
can  be  used  for  fence  posts  to  advantage 
is  the  common  white  willow,  which  at- 
tains fence-post  size  quicker  than-  any 
other  tree  I  know  of  that  will  last  as  long 
in  the  ground.  The  wood  of  this  species 
is  not  especially  durable,  but  if  posts 
six  inches  in  diameter  are  peeled  and 
cured,  they  will  generally  last  six  or 
seven  years  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and 
if  painted  with  creosote  will  last  a  con- 
siderable time  longer. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
in  favorable  locations  in  your  state,  Ca- 
talpa speciosa  will  be  a  profitable  tree 
for  you  to  plant  for  fence  posts.  You 
should  impress  upon  whoever  you  buy 
from  that  you  do  not  want  the  common 
catalpa  of  the  Middle  States,  known  bo- 
tanically  as  Catalpa  bignonioides.  If  you 
do  not  know  this  tree,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  get  only  one  or  two  thousand 
seedlings,  and  plant  them  out  as  an  ex- 
periment to  begin  with. 


Kind  of  Soil  for  Fruit  Trees 

C.  A.,  Newell,  Pennsylvania — The  ap- 
ple generally  does  best  on  a  rather  por- 
ous clay.  Sour  cherries  generally  prefer 
a  little  more  open  soil  than  apples,  and 
often  do  well  in  soils  that  are  quite 
gravelly.  Pear,  peach,  plum  and  sweet 
cherry  usually  do  best  on  a  somewhat 
heavy  clay,  but  all  of  these  fruits  will 
grow  well  on  a  good  porous  clay. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  your 
plum  trees  do  not  bear,  but  am  very  sure 
that  the  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
slaty  ground  in  which  you  set  them.  If 
the  trees  are  healthy  it  is  possible  that 
they  are  growing  too  freely,  and  that 
when  they  are  a  little  older  they  will  set 
fruit.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  trees 
are  ■  of  some  variety  that  does  not  bear 
well,  or  perhaps  you  have  them  in  a  lo- 
cation that  is  reached  by  late  spring 
frosts,  and  the  flowers  are  frozen  in 
spring,  or  it  is  possible  that  the  flowers 
are  not  near  enough  to  any  other  plums 
so  that  they  are  properly  pollenized.  It 
may  be  any  or  all  of  these  reasons  that 
prevent  your  plums  fruiting.  If  you  will 
let  me  know  the  name  of  the  variety  of 
plum  which  you  have,  I  may  be  able  to 
locate  the  cause. 

The  best  time  to  set  out  trees  in  western 
Pennsylvania  or  anywhere  else  is  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
well  out  of  the  ground  and  the  soil  is 
dry  enough  so  that  it  will  work  well 
without  being  muddy. 

Sulphur  as  a  Remedy  for 
Diseases 

We  have  recently  received  from  a  sub- 
scriber an  account  of  how  he  destroyed 
San  Jose  scale  and  the  elm-leaf  beetle  by 
boring  holes  in  the  trees  and  filling  them 
with  sulphur.  A  number  of  years  ago 
the  city  forester  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, tried  the  same  remedy,  but  without 
any  apparent  results.  Wherever  this  has 
been  tried,  it  is  found  that  the  sulphur 
is  not  dissolved,  but  remains  in  just  as 
good  shape  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  with 
apparently  as  little  injury  or  effect  on 
the  tree,  as  it  would  have  if  it  was  corked 
up  tight  in  a  glass  bottle. 

Sulphur  is  not  easily  soluble,  and  is 
not  taken  up  by  plants  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  this  way.  I  think  the  chances 
are  that  if  any  one  thinks  he  has  re- 
ceived good  results  from  treatment  of  in- 
sects in  this  way,  he  has  not  connected 
closely  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  that  the  cause  of  the  insects  dis- 
appearing was  something  different  from 
that  to  which  it  was  attributed. 

Orchard  Not  Bearing 

E.  P.  N.,  Northfield,  Minnesota — If  the 
orchard  to  which  you  refer  does  not  pro- 
duce any  fruit,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  va- 
rieties, since  trees  that  are  growing 
slowly  are  more  apt  to  produce  fruit  than 
those  that  are  highly  fertilized,  but  they 
do  not  produce  good  fruit.  However,  if 
these  trees  are  not  making  good  growth, 
I  think  your  plan  of  cutting  up  the  sod, 
and  working  in  stable  manure  or  some 
grain  crop,  or  possibly  some  commercial 
fertilizer,  is  very  desirable. 

If  I  were  to  use  commercial  fertilizers, 
I  should  prefer  dry  ground  tankage  and 
potash,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
merely  breaking  up  the  sod,  and  clean 
cultivation,  with  occasional  seeding  down 
to  some  cover  crop,  which  is  plowed  in, 
would  give  you  good  results.  I  would 
much  rather  use  stable  manure  than  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Mildew  on  Roses 

C.~  R.,  Snydersburg,  Maryland — Mildew 
on  roses  is  caused  by  a  fungous  growth. 
Some  varieties  of  roses  have  foliage  that 
is  very  susceptible  to  disease,  while  others 
are  quite  resistant.  Roses  are  most  liable 
to  this  trouble  when  they  are  grown 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  we  have  long-continued 
cloudy  spells  of  weather,  or  in  late  au- 
tumn when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold. 
This  disease  causes  the  foliage  or  new 
growth  to  wrinkle  up  and  finally  to  dry 
out.  The  best  way  of  preventing  this 
trouble  is  first  of  all  by  bringing  about 
healthful  conditions,  next  by  the  use  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  sprinkled  on  the  foli- 
age, or  by  spraying  the  foliage  with 
ammoniacal  carbonate-of-copper  solution. 

In  greenhouses  it  is  customary  also 
to  sprinkle  sulphur  on  the  steam  or  hot 
water  pipes,  so  that  it  may  vaporize  a 
little,  and  in  this  way  help  to  destroy  the 
disease. 


LADIOLUS^ 
BULB LETS 

200  for  25c 

Do  you  love  flowers?  I  do  and 
I  wanteveryonetohaveplenty. 
My  special  hobby  is  the  Gladi- 
olus, and  I  have  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the 
world.   I  have  nearly  1.000 
varieties,  many  of  them  6 
inches  across — every  color 
of  the  rainbow— will  grow 
anywhere. 

Just  for  a  Starter 

Send  me  25c  and  I  will  mail 
you  200  bulblets  of  my 
finest  varities  (1,000  for 
$1.00)  postpaid,  with  full 
cultural  instructions.  Some 
will  bloom  this  year,  and 
all  will  make  large  bulbs 
which  will  bloom  and  mul- 
tiply next  year.  Large 
bulbs  ready  to  bloom,  30c 
per  dozen.  Rare  varieties 
more. 

Field's  Seed  Book  Free 

I  wrote  It  myself— 20  years  ex- 
perience in  it — just  what  you  want 
to  know  about  flowers,  farm  and 
garden  seeds.  Tells  how  I  test 
and  guarantee  them  to  make  good. 
Write  today  before  the  bulbs  a  nd 
books  are  gone. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 
Box  80  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


32nd  Year 


Vaughan's  Seeds  are  the 
Standard  in  the  Middle  West, 
from  the  Ohio  River  to  Colo- 
rado. 

Vanghan's  Catalogue  has 
set  the  pace  for.qaality  seeds, 
for  plants  of  merit,  for  truth- 
ful descriptions,  for  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

If  You  Make  a  Garden 
You  Need  It 
"Gardening  Illustrated'*  Is 
the  title  of  Vaughan's  1909  Cat- 
alogue. To  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  every  home  owner  and 
garden  maker  we  submit  the 
following 

Genuine  Free  Offer 

This  catalogue,  160  pages,  1 
color  plates,  complete  in  all 
•'Triumph  of  the  Giants"  departments  costing  6  cents 
*  postage ,together  with  1  packet 

new ''Triumph  of  the  Giants"  Pansies  with  the  six  re- 
markable and  valuable  rare  flower  seeds,  below,  all  for 
only  6c  (stamps),  the  actual  mailing  cost  of  the  whole. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  really  valuable  Free 
Seed  Offer  made  in  America  and  we  make  it  only  for 
the  reasons  above  stated. 

15  Seeds  Kudzu  Vine 

100  New  Seeds  Calif.  Poppy,  Dainty  Queen 
50  Seeds  Sweet  Peas,  Orchid  Flowered 
25  Seeds  Annual  Hollyhock 
75  Seeds  Burning  Bush 
25  SeedB  Splendid  Cosmos  Lady  Lenox 
100  Seeds  Pansy,  Triumph  of  Giants 

AH  of  the  Onlv  fi  P#*nf«t  to  Pa* 
above  for  Vlliy  D  V*eiUS  po8tage 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 
Dept.  A,  84-86  Randolph  St,a  CHICAGO 
or  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


Really 

Good 

Things 


CANTON  PLOWS  * 

Harrows',  Corn  Planters,  Listers,  Cultivators,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Potato  Diggers,  Beet  Implements,  Carts, 
Garden  Tools,  etc.  Most  complete  line  made. 
For  67  years  the  Best,  and  backed  by  an  unquali- 
fied Guarantee.  Ask  your  dealer  for  P.  &  O.  Can- 
ton Implements  and  write  us  for  Catalog  No.  99. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  Illinois. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK 


DOUBLE  ACTION  COMBINED 
CULTIVATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  be  used 
to  cultivate  crops  in 
rows,  as  a  Listing  Har- 
row, and  when  closed 
together  is  a  Disk  Har- 
row cutting  4J  feet 
wide.  Drawn  by  two 
horses.  Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  Send 
today  for  FREE  Booklet. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  85S  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fungi  and  worms, 
and  thus  be  sore  of  large  yields  of 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixture* 
_  are  used  in  large  orchards 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc- 
cessful growers.     Write  for  our 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  full  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 
WM.  STAHL  SPKATEB  CO., 

Box  109-P,  Qulncy,  I1L 


Steel  and  Wood  Drum  Rollers 

Nothing  to  equal  them.  Catalogue 
and  low  prices  on  mowers, 
rakes,  tedders,  horse 
powers,  separators,  fod-' 
der  cutters,  saws,  corn 
shelters,  oultivators, 
steam  and  gasoline  en- 
gines, etc.,  on  request. 

The  Messiager  Mfg.  Co., 

P.  0  Box  No.  4,  Tatatny,  Pa. 


THE  ORIGINAL  ML  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples,  and  is  a  bigger  money 
maker  than  any  other  press. 
Sizes  from  25  to  400  barrels 
daily.  Steam  Evaporators, 
Apple  Butter  Cookers,  Gas- 
oline Engines,  Boilers,  etc. 
Catalog  free.  Made  Only  By 
The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfe.  Co. 
-In  28  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  1 909 


SURETY 
BOND 

INSIDE  EACH  ROLL  OF 

Congo 

ROOFING 


With  the  3-ply  Congo  Roofing  sold 
hereafter  there  will  accompany  each  roll 
a  Guarantee  Bond,  issued  by  the  National 
Surety  Company,  insuring  to  the  purchaser 
a  good  roof  for  ten  years  at  least.  The 
bond  covers  that  space  of  time — but  we 
are  very  confident  that  with  the  ordinary 
care  and  attention  called  for  Congo  will 
last  much  longer. 

Congo  is  so  thoroughly  durable,  re- 
liable and  altogether  satisfactory  that  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  offering  our  customers 
this  security. 


Congo  has  achieved  for  itself  a  repu- 
tation as  the  "  never-leak  "  roof,  which 
it  sustains  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
weathers  and  climates. 

This  bond  is  issued  as  a  proof  of 
our  belief  in  Congo  and  the  National 
Surety  Company  stands  back,  of  it  and 
back  of  every  roll  of  Congo  made.  We 
know  its  worth  and  usefulness  and  want 
everyone  who  has  a  building  to  roof  over 
to  know  the  satisfaction  of  a  Congo  Roof. 

To-day  is  the  time  to  write  for  a 
sample  and  full  information  regarding  this 
special  offer. 


UNITED  ROOFING  AND  MFG.  CO.  s«t-"b 


CHICAGO 


Buchanan  Foster  Co. 

553  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOHN    M.  SMYTH  COMPANY'S 

BI6 1200  PAGE  CATALOG  NOW  FREE  TO  YOU 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  AT  LEAST  $25.00  ON  EVERY  $100.00  WORTH  OF  GOODS  YOU  BUY 

C  tUn  TflftAV  Oux  brand  new  Spring  and  Summer  great  1200 
OtNU  lUUAl  page  CATALOG  IS  BOW  READY  and  we 
want  to  give  you  one  of  them,  therefore,  fill  in  the  application 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us.  ana  we  will  send  you  the  catalog 
by  return  mail  free  with  our  compliments.  This  wonderful  catalog 
represents  five  million  dollar  stocks  of  goods,  is  8x11  inches  in  size. 
2  inches  thick,  contains  1200  large  pages,  illustrates  over  200,000 
articles  and  gives  over  300.000  descriptions  and  wholesale  prices. 
CAVE  RETAII  ER'C  DRflEIT  Kesidents  of  Chicago.  New 
O  A  I  U  IfC  I  AIL.Cn  O  rnUrl  I  York.  Boston  or  no  other 
city  can  buy  goods  at  their  stores  as  cheaply  as  you  can  from  this 
wonderful  book,  neither  can  they  see  even  in  their  largest  stores, 
the  great  abundant  stocks  that  you  can.  by  referring  to  the  pages  of 
this  great  mammoth  reference  book  of  merchandise.  From  us.  through 
this  book,  you  can  buy  everything  at  wholesale  prices.  Toucan  buy 
at  wholesale  prices  tombstones,  plows,  dry  goods,  clothing,  furniture, 
jewelry,  harness,  vehicles,  sewing  machines,  organs,  pianos,  milli- 
nery, men's  furnishings,  household  furnishings,  telephones,  hard* 
ware,  groceries,  guns,  revolvers,  sporting  goods,  books,  wall  paper, 
paint, binder  twine,  carpets,  curtains,  cameras,  talking  machines, 
stoves,  silverware,  crockery,  bicycles  or  anythingelse  you  can  think 
of  at  lower  prices  than  your  borne  dealers  buy  their  goods  for  in  carload  krts.  Get 
our  catalog,  buy  as  cheaply  as  merchants  do  and  keep  the  retailer  s 

profit  in  your  own  pocket  where  it  belongs.  

Rnnif  nnCTC  IIC  CI  fifl  This  Great  book  costs  us  SI. 00 
DUUIV  Wild  I  O  Ua  #  I  sUUi  to  print  and  mail.  (Postage 
alone  is  20c)  Yet  ITS  FREE  TO  YOU.  All  we  ask  is  that  yon  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  appli- 


VEHICLES  5f,W56B?^^  CURT4INS  i 
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cation,  with  15c.  to 
partly  r>ay  the  postage, 
end  with  the  catalog 
we  will  send  a  I5c.  dne 
bill  to  apply  as  cash  on 
your  first  order  to  us  of  $3-00  or  more.  We  ask  the  15o  simply  as  a 
safeguard  against  irresponsible  people  who  would  order  the  catalog 
tbroigh  curiosity  if  we  did  not  establish  this  protection.  THE 
COUPON  IS  THE  SAME  AS  CASH,  always  GOOD  ANY  TIME 
FOB  15  cents  IN  TRADE  on  any  $3.00  or  over  order  you  send  as, 

CHICAGO. 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  COMPANY  iS&ME! 


APPLICATION— Enclosed  find  15c  to  pay  part 
postage  on  Catalog.  As  agreed  eend  the  15c 
coupon  which  you  will  accept  with  my  first 
order  of  $3.00  or  o»er  the  same  as  cash. 


Name  - 


Post  Office  ■ 
State   


R.F.O 


TRIPLE  ACTION  IS  THE  ONLY  REAL  SAFETY 

You  don't  need  to  worry  about  it.  You  don't  need  to  wonder 
whether  the  "safely  mechanism"  is  going  to  wort  or  not.  The 

hopkins  XRipLE  ACTION 

(Trade-Mai*) 
Nickled  Finish 


&>  ALLEN 


Safety  Police  ttoolm 

Insures  Absolute 


The  third  or  safety  action  is  so 
a  safety  action  that  a  blind  man 
it  and  know  it  when  he  feels.    It  isn 
an-added-on  mechanism.    It's  the  ac- 
tion of  the  revolver  that  secures  safety, 
positive,  perfect  safety  all  the  time. 

It  shoots  when  you  want  it  to  shoot — 
quick  and  hard.  When  you  don't  want 
it  to  shoot,    nothing  can  make  it. 

This  is  the  best  revolver  proposition 
on  the  market.  A  revolver  guaran- 
teed to  the  fullest  extent.  Sent, 
charges  prepaid,  to  any  address,  upon 
receipt  of  price.  If  there's  a  dealer  in 
your  locality,  ask  him  to  show  it  to  you. 

THE  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN 
91  CHESTNUT  STREET 


THE 


KIND 


COPS " 


firm 

>1d.  X6i»  fea- 
'partico- 
revolver 
enthusiast.  32  and  38 
cal.,  4-inch  barrel. 
Blued  Finish.  $10.00. 
Our  1909  Gun  Guide 

Sent  Free. 
This  ca talon  lives 
many  bargains  in  high, 
grade,  low-price  fire- 
arms, and  much  infor- 
mation regarding  the 
selection,  care  and  use 
of  arms.  Send  for  it 
now. 

ARMS  CO. 

NORWICH.  CONN. 


Preparing  for  the  Corn  Crop 

Ihave  made  it  a  practise  for  a  number 
of  years  to  use  the  stable  manure  on 
the  corn  crop.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  my  land  had  been  badly  farmed  be- 
fore it  came  into  my  possession,  and  it 
was  badly  run  down,  so  that  there  was 
but  little  land  that  would  produce  a  pay- 
ing corn  crop.  The  corn  needs  a  fer- 
tilizer that  will  furnish  a  regular  and 
constant  supply  of  plant  food  throughout 
the  growing  season.  Stable  manure  comes 
nearer  doing  this  than  the  readily  avail- 
able commercial  fertilizers. 

I  draw  the  stable  manure  to  the  field 
and  spread  it  on  a  sod  land  intended  for 
corn  during  the  winter  season.  Then  if 
the  weather  will  permit,  it  is  turned  un- 
der during  the  winter,  but  if  not,  it  is 
turned  early  in  the  spring.  Some  farmers 
are  afraid  of  losing  the  fertility  of  the 
manure  by  spreading  it  during  the  win- 
ter, but  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  not 
nearly  so  much  loss  from  treating  it  in 
this  way  as  there  is  in  storing  it  away 
until  spring  or  throwing  it  out  of  the 
stalls  into  a  conical  heap  by  the  side  of 
the  stable. 

I  have  two  fields  intended  for  corn  this 
year.  One  of  the  fields  has  been  in 
meadow  for  three  years.  Previous  to 
this  it  had  been  in  corn  with  an  applica- 
tion' of  stable  manure  followed  by  wheat 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  a  good  grade  of  super- 
phosphate applied.  As  soon  as  the  wheat 
was  harvested  the  stubble  was  turned 
and  sowed  to  buckwheat,  timothy  and 
some  clover  seed  mixed  in  it.  The  land 
was  in  meadow  for  two  years,  then  to 
corn  again. 

This  rotation  had  been  followed  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  could  tell  by  the 
crops  that  the  soil  was  improving,  since 
the  yield  of  corn  an  acre  has  about 
doubled.  I  will  not  use  stable  manure 
on  this  field,  as  the  soil  appears  to  be 
pretty  well  supplied  with  humus  and 
there  is  a  heavy  sod  to  be  turned  under. 
Perhaps  I  will  use  two  hundred  pounds 
of  a  good  grade  of  superphosphate  to  the 
acre  on  this  field,  as  I  find  that  super- 
phosphate pays  on  corn  on  a  humus  soil. 
The  other  field  has  been  in  meadow  only 
one  year,  but  the  extreme  drought  last 
fall  seems  to  have  killed  out  much  of 
the  grass. 

I  will  spread  the  stable  manure  on  this 
field  and  turn  it  down  early  in  the  spring, 
and  as  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  I  will 
use  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  a 
good  grade  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre, 
also.  I  will  drill  the  fertilizer  in  the  soil 
just  before  planting  with  my  grain  drill. 
Perhaps  some  would  use  superphosphate 
and  potash,  but  the  stable  manure  and 
the  sod  will  furnish  nitrogen  and  con- 
siderable potash ;  then  the  sulphate  of 
lime  in  the  fertilizer  will  help  to  render 
available  the  potash  already  in  the  soil. 
My  past  experience  with  superphosphate 
and  potash  combined  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  potash  added  does  not  increase 
the  crop  over  that  of  the  superphosphate 
alone.  The  potash  adds  nothing  but  cost 
to  the  fertilizer  for  me.  This  may  not 
be  the  case  with  others.  If  there  is  not 
potash  sufficient  in  the  soil  for  the  crop's 
needs,  of  course  it  must  be  added;  but 
if  there  is  inert  potash  in  the  soil,  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  land  plaster,  in  the 
superphosphate  seems  to  render  it  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  growing  crop. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  practised  a  ro- 
tation of  corn,  wheat  or  oats,  buckwheat, 
sowing  grass  and  clover  with  the  buck- 
wheat, and  then  mowing  for  two  or  three 
years,  then  applying  the  stable  manure 
and  putting  in  corn  again.  Superphos- 
phate is  used  with  the  wheat,  oats  and 
buckwheat,  and  sometimes  with  the  corn, 
and  my  land  seems  to  be  gradually  im- 
proving. 

I  never  use  heavy  applications  of  fer- 
tilizer. Never  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  usually  not  more 
than  one  •  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  to  the  acre  with  oats 
and  buckwheat.  A.  J.  Legg. 

Full  Stand  of  Corn 

A'  farmer  writes  that  he  desires  to 
grow  the  best  crop  of  corn  possible 
on  his  land,  which  is  not  overly  rich.  He 
would  like  to  know  how  many  plants  he 
should  leave  in  each  hill,  and  how  far 
apart  the  hills  should  be.  He  will  grow 
the  largest  corn  arid  the  most  of  it  on 
such  land  by  having  the  hills  three  and 
one  half  feet  apart  each  way,  and  leaving 
two  plants  in  each  hill.  He  proposes  to 
do  as  I  suggested  last  year :  Plant  enough 
grain  to  be  sure  of  at  least  four  plants 
to  the  hill,  then  remove  all  but  the  num- 
ber I  advise  him  to.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  obtain  a  full  stand.  Plant  seed 
enough,  then  thin  out  the  plants  when 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  practically 
safe  from  squirrels,  birds  and  insects. 
I  know  men  who  grow  as  much  corn  on 
ten  acres  as  many  do  on  thirty,  and  this 
is  their  method.  Fred  Grundy.. 

We  are  offering  our  boys  and  girls 
the  four  finest  Shetland  ponies  we  could 
possibly  get.    See  page  28. 


INDIANA  PITLESS 

NO  PIT  TO  DIG 

HEAVY,  SOLID  STEEL  FRAME  AND  JOISTS 

Place  a  reliable  scale  on  your  farm,  estab- 
lish a  market  at  home,  save  shrinkage,  get 
full  value  toi  your  product  and  live  stock. 

The  man  vho  owns  a  scale  gets  a  "sQnare 
deal"  from  the  grain  and  stock  buyer. 


The  most  substantial  in  construction, 
containing  300  to  500  pounds  more  material, 
■which  insures  correct  weights  under-aheavy 
load.  High  carbon  tool  steel  bearings.  $6 
or  $7  will  represent  the  cost  to  erect  ready 
for  Bervioe,  being  shipped  complete  except-  1 
ing  the  planks  for  flooring. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  $40  TO  $50 

Every  scale  guaranteed  absolutely  V.  S, 
Standard  for  10  years.  For  catalog  and 
prices,  write  to 

INDIANA  PITLESS  SCALE  CO. 

New  Castle,  Ind.,  P.  O.  Box  146 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  1714  W.  16th  St. 


$50  TO  S300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.    Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.    1*11  save  you  from 
tSO  toSJOO  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  hare  to  pay  for  a 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  aT^P  Direct 

GALLOWAY  Xr"^ 

Price  and  quality  speak  lor  themselves  AV~\0  n*orJ,,°5-30 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge.  Ar*?AT     Da'*       f*  * 

Sen  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a    S-^-'Jr    Trial.  Satisiac- 

B-H.-P.onlySrl19.50  MTt^SLt^ 

*  tal  proposition.  All 
you  pay  roe  is  foe  raw 
material,  labor  and 
me  small  profit.   Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Win.  Galloway.  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
TJ5  Galloway  Static* 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


lilg  Economy  Motor  Buggy 

12  Horse  Power —  2  Cylinders  —  Air  Cooled 

A  handsome,  practical,  solid 
ru  bber  tire  motor  buggy.  Costs 
less  to  own  and  operate  than  to 
keep  a  horse — no  tire  troubles 
—  no  punctures  or  blow-outs. 

Most  Economical 

Motor  Vehicle  Made 

Suitable  lor  country  or 
city  —  rough  roads  no 
obstacle,  A  great  hill 
climber  —  goes  any- 
where 1  to  20  miles  per 
hour.  Absolutely 
reliable  and  requires  no  experience  to  operate. 
Erery  ^Economy"  Is  fully  guaranteed,  if  you  are  in- 
terested In  a  Motor  Buggy,  we  hare  the  best  proposition 
to  make  you  that  you  have  erer  heard  of.  Write  us  at 
once  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 

ECONOMY  MOTOR  BUGGY  CO.. 
Department  Y  Joliet,  Illinois 


Capital  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines 


HALF  PRICE 

offer  on  3,  4  and 
5  H.  P.  engines  for 
a  limited  time  only. 


C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  &  Bro.  Co. 

WRIGHTS VILLE,  PA. 


\/~\. 

FENCE  SKSE? 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  scents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  .T7  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  SO  Winchester.  Indiana. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  AMD  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood,  ' 
combining  strength 
and  art.  Tor  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 
Bend  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Addresi. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co. 
Box  r*5  itecatur.  lnd. 


F 


ENCE  13c  Up  Per  Rd. 

Get  our  1909  prices  on  any  style  fence.  We 
sell  direct. you  get  all  dealers'and  jobbers' 
profit  when  you  buy  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  at  once.  Anchor  Fence 
A  Mfg.  Co.   Dept.  D.  Cleveland.  O. 
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What's  the  Matter  With  the  Farmer? 


[continued  from  page  2] 


hope  and  ambition  of  the  parents  on  the 
farm  is  to  give  the  children  enough  edu- 
cation so  that  they  won't  have  to  stay 
on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  appreciates  good  schools 
and  wants  good  schools.  He  has  the 
best  schools  that  he  can  afford.  The 
poorest  schools  are  found  among  the 
poorest  farmers.  As  farmers  become 
more  prosperous,  schools  improve.  The 
children  attend  longer  and  more  boys 
and  girls  get  high-school  and  college  edu- 
cations. Improvement  of  country  schools 
is  an  easy  matter.  //  you  will  increase 
the  earnings  of  the  farmers,  they  will 
improve  the  schools. 

Woman's  Work 

The  problems  of  making  woman's  work 
and  life  on  the  farm  easier,  healthier  and 
happier  is  not  a  difficult  one. 

Given  a  well-built,  well-furnished,  con- 
venient home,  with  open  sanitary  plumb- 
ing, plenty  of  running  hot  and  cold  water 
and  furnace  heat,  a  home  equipped  with 
modern  labor-saving  devices,  such  as 
washing  machine,  clothes  mangle,  sewing 
machine,  carpet  sweeper  and  dish  wash- 
er, and  you  will  relieve  the  farmer's 
wife  of  much  of  her  hard  work  and  re- 
move many  of  the  causes  of  her  ill  health. 

If  in  addition  to  this  you  connect  your 
home  with  the  neighbors  and  the  village 
by  telephone,  and  provide  plenty  of  books, 
papers,  magazines  and  music,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  woman's  life  should  be 
lonely,  dreary  or  monotonous. 

Add  to  this  a  gentle  horse  always  at 
your  wife's  disposal,  and  see  to  it  that 
she  has  time  to  drive  it,  and  I  will  guar- 
antee that  she  will  manage  to  enjoy  life. 

Of  course,  a  croquet  ground,  flower 
gardens  and  tennis  court  will  also  help 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  country  life. 

This  picture  is  not  an  impossibility.  I 
know  farmhouses  that  have  all  these 
things,  and  more. 

The  Reason  for  Poor  Homes 

Why  don't  you  have  these  things?  Is 
it  that  you  don't  want  them?  Not  at  all. 
Every  farmer  wants  a  comfortable,  con- 
venient home.  There  is  only  one  good 
reason  why  all  farms  do  not  have  these 
necessary  conveniences  and  comforts. 
-They  cant'  afford  them. 

There  is  not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred 
but  would  have  every  one  of  these  things 
if  he  could  afford  it,  but  he  can't. 

Improvements  and  labor-saving"  devices 
cost  money,  and  there  is  mighty  little 
money  left  on  the  farm  after  you  pay  the 
interest,  the  taxes,  and  the  -  trust  prices 
for  everything  you  buy.  Year  after  year 
improvements  are  put  off  and  the  pur- 
chase of  necessary  machines  delayed 
because  after  the  crops  are  sold  and  obli- 
gations met  there  is  nothing  left. 

You  know  your  women  folks  work  too 
hard  and  you  want  to  make  their  lot 
easier,  but  how  can  you  do  it  when  you 
have  no  money? 

Some  Examples 

Why,  I  know  a  woman  who  has  done 
the  family  sewing  by  hand  for  eight 
years,  hoping  each  year  that  she  could 
afford  to  buy  a  sewing  machine.  Yet  you 
can  buy  a  sewing  machine  for  nine  dol- 
lars. I  know  another  farm  where  they 
draw  water  from  a  sixteen-foot  well  by 
hand  because  they  can't  afford  a  pump, 
and  you  can  buy  a  good  pump  for  a  few 
dollars. 

I  know —  But  what  is  the  use?  You 
know  all  about  if. 

The  reason  why  woman's  work  on  the 
farm  is  hard  and  dreary  is  because  you 
can't  afford  to  make  it  otherwise.  The 
poorer  the  farmer,  the  harder  the  lot 
of  his  wife.  When  the  farmer  becomes 
more  prosperous,  there  is  an  immediate 
improvement  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
wife;  he  provides  necessities,  conveni- 
ences and  comforts. 

The  Remedy  for  Poor  Homes 

If  you  will  increase  the  income  of 
the  farmers,  they  will  remove  many  of 
the  disadvantages  of  their  wives.  Give  the 
farmers  a  little  more  of  the  wealth  that 
they  produce,  and  they  will  make  the 
lives  of  their  wives  easy,  comfortable  and 
happy. 

I  might  in  this  way  take  up  every  one 
of  the  commission's  list  of  disadvantages 
and  conclusively  prove  that  all  spring 
from  a  common  source — the  poverty  of 
the  farmer. 

All  their  so-called  disadvantages  are 
symptoms  of  a  dread  disease,  and  that 
disease  is  poverty.  In  order  to  remove 
the  symptoms  you  must  cure  the  disease. 

1  ake  up  every  deficiency  outlined  in 
the  commission's  report,  and  the  cause  of 
each  one  is  found  in  the  poverty  of  the 
farmer.  The  trouble  is  that  the  average 
farmer,  with  all  his  hard  work,  self-de- 


nial and  economy,  is  able  to  make  but 
a  fair  living.  The  income  from  his  farm 
provides  no  surplus  for  improvement.  The 
farmer  is  down,  and  he  won't  be  able 
to  get  up  until  those  who  are  holding  him 
down  get  off  his  back.  Give  him  a  fair 
profit  on  his  labor  and  capital  and  he  will 
have  something  to  work  with.  Give  him 
a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  that  he  produces 
in  silch  abundance  and  he  will  not  com- 
plain of  his  condition  or  clamor  for  as- 
sistance. All  he  wants  is  a  fair  show. 
At  present  he  is  not  getting  it. 

What  the  Farmer  Gets 

The  farmer's  product:  that  cost  the 
consumer  one  dollar  return  to  theTarmer 
only  thirty-five  cents.  Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  retail  value  of  farm  products  is 
used  in  transportation  and  distribution, 
leaving  only  about  one  third  for  the  pro- 
ducer.   This  is  not  fair,  not  just. 

The  consumer  pays  too  much  and  the 
farmer  receives  too  little.  Vast  sums  go 
to  enrich  a  horde  of  plundering  middle- 
men, and  to  pay  dividends  on  the  watered 
stock  and  bonds  of  the  transportation 
companies.  The  individual  farmer,  igno- 
rant of  business  methods,  deficient  in  cap- 
ital and  education,  isolated,  unsuspicious 
and  unorganized,  is  an  easy  prey  to  the 
organized  cohorts  of  corporate  greed. 

What  the  Grange  Says 

A  recent  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Grange  states  the 
problem  clearly  and  comprehensively : 

"The  statement  is  frequently  made  in 
our  farm  papers  that  the  most  important 
economic  subject  that  concerns  the  farm- 
ers of  America  is  scientific  agriculture ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  science  of  making 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before.  We  do  not  agree  with  their 
opinions.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing 
interest  in  improving  productive  methods, 
the  progressive  farmer  no  longer  con- 
siders the  question  of  how  to  produce 
more  as  being  nearly  as  important  as  the 
other  great  question  of  how  to  keep  for 
himself  a  larger  share  of  the  products  that 
lie  has  already  produced.  The  great  prob- 
lem of  this  day  and  generation  is 
distribution.  The  producer  and  con- 
sumer must  be  brought  closer  together, 
and-  the  special  privileged  class  which 
robs  both  must  be  eliminated.  Not 
until  the  square  deal  is  fully  established 
and  monopoly  completely  annihilated  can 
the  questions  of  production  again  attain 
to  their  natural  right  position  of  first 
place." 

Whats  the  Matter  With  the  Farmer? 

He  is  too  poor.  He  is  too  poor  because 
he  is  robbed  continually,  systematically 
and  unmercifully.  No  matter  how  much 
he  improves  his  methods  of  production,  he 
will  continue  to  be  poor  until  he  stops  this 
robbery;  and  that  is  what  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  going  to  help  him  accomplish. 


he  Roof  that 
Dealers  Endorse 

How  many  dealers  in  this  country  could 
or  would  keep  on  handling  a  roofing  year  after 
year  unless  their  experience  had  proved  to 
them  that  this  roofing  would  in  every  in- 
stance give  absolute  satisfaction  to  their  cus- 
tomers— to  you  ? 

There  are  thousands  of  American  dealers 
who  have  sold  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  for 
years — and  they  are  selling  more  of  it  every 
season. 

Rex  Flintkote  is  not  a  price-competitor 
with  other  roofings — it  is  a  service-competitor.  It  will  protect 
your  property  longer  than  other  roofs  without  any  care  whatever 
and  if  looked  after  will  be  practically  permanent. 

These  experienced  dealers  know  their  business. 
Hear  what  they  have  to  say: 


George  Fox 


REX 

CLARK'S  LUMBER  YARD 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  Jan.  18,  'oq 

Gentlemen:  Rex  Flintkote 
Roofing  is  the  most  satisfactory 
rooting  we  have  ever  handled.  At 
first  we  had  to  compete  with  the 
inferior  roofings;  but  now  we  sell 
95  per  cent,  of  the  roofing  used 
here.  We  have  never  had  a  com- 
plaint.      Yours  truly. 

George  Fox,  Mgr. 


J.  C.  McCall 


CENTRAL  LUMBER  CO. 
Waupaca,  Wis.,  Jan.  7,  icog. 
Gentlemen:  We  think  nothing 
could  say  more  for  Rex  Flintkote 
than  the  fact  that  we  never  had  a 
complaint  of  it.  Our  sales  in- 
crease every  year  and  we  can  find 
no  roofing  on  the  market  that 
gives  as  good  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 
Central  Lumber  Co. 
John  C.  McCall,  Mgr. 


B.A.Headley 


SUNNY  SIDE  LUMBER  CO. 
Athens,  O.,  Dec.  24,  '08 
Dear  Sirs  :   We  have  tested 
Rex  Flintkote  by  fire,  soaking, 
scouring,   twisting,  etc.,  put  it 
on  in  all  weathers  and  every  roof 
is  in  the  very  best  condition.  We 
have  never  had  a  complaint,  and 
sales  increase  all  the  time. 
Very  truly, 
Sunny  Side  Lumber  Co. 
B.  A.  Headley 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


PARKER  &  JOHNSTON 
Logansport,  Ind.,  Dec.  29,  '08 
Gentlemen:   We  tested  Rex 
Flintkote  before  we  offered  it  for 
sale.  We  now  believe  it  surpasses 
all  others  for  strength,  durability, 
fire-resistance   and    economy . 
Sales  have  doubled  each  year,  our 
customers  always  return  and  we 
have  never  had  a  complaint. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Parker  &  Johnston 


E.  T.  Parker 


R.  H,  MOREHOUSE  &  CO. 

Omaha.  Neb.,  Dec.  30,  '08 
Dear  Sirs :  We  believe  Rex 
Flintkote  is  the  best  prepared 
roofing  on  the  market  and  find 
that  the  customer  who  once  uses 
it  on  his  buildings  won't  hear  of 
any  other  brand. 

Yours  truly 
R.  H.  Morehouse  &  Co.  R.H.Morehouse 


EL  PASO  SASH  &  DOOR  CO. 

El  Paso,  Texas,  Dec.  16,  'oS 
Gentlemen:  We  prefer  Rex 
Flintkote  over  all  other  roofings 
beeause  your  name  is  behind  it  and 
we  can  guarantee  it.  We  might 
make  more  profit,  at first,  by  sell- 
ing cheaper  brands,  but  Rex 
Flintkote  lasts  and  thus  keeps  our 
customers.    Yours  truly, 

El  Paso  Sash  &  Door  Co. 

I.  A.  Shedd 


I.  A.  Shedd 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  AND  SAMPLES 

and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  The  book  gives  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation about  roofs  and  roofing  that  every  house  owner  should  know.  The  sam- 
ples are  for  you  to  test.    They  will  speak  for  themselves.     Write  to-day. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  75  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring  L 
wagon*  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc..  If 
bring;  more  money.  Ask  forspecial  proposition.  || 
Harvey  Spring  Co.,  729 17th  St.,   Racine,  Wis. 


Free  Trial  To  You 


>0  MORE  BLISTERED  HANDS,  I 

tired  backs,  picks,  spades  or  shovels.  I 
This  low  -  priced  implement  bores  I 
through,  wet  or  dry  clay,  sand,  gravel  I 
or  gumbo;  always  sharp — easily  lifted  I 
and  unloaded,, 

Write  for  "Froo  Book.1'  Learn  all  abontl 
this  wonderful  tool  and  we  will  tell  joa  I 
where  to  see  one.  Address 
IWAN  BROS.  Dept. H  South  B«ed,  Ind* 


DIG  A 
HOLE  IN 
A  JIFFY 
WITr 

IWAN  PATENT  POST  HOLE  AUGER 


TEE  WELD 
THAT  HELD 
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The  Separator  Used  by 

Prominent  Dairymen 


W.  J.  Gillett  of  Rosendale,  Wis., 
owns  the  Holstein  Cow  COLANTHA 
4TH'S  JOHANNA  that  holds  the 
World'*  Record  for  milk  and  butter. 

F  H.  Scribner  of  Rosendale,  Wis., 
owns  the  celebrated  Jersey  Cow 
LORETTA  D.  No.  141,708,  who 
won  in  the  most  famous  dairy  cow 
test  held  in  America. 

Chas.  L.  Hill  of  Rosendale,  Wis., 
owns  the  famous  Guernsey  Herd  and 
Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Cow 
TWILIGHT  LONAN  No.  42,484. 

All  These  Famous  Dairymen 

  TJSE  the   

UQ  CREAM 
•  De  SEPARATOR 

In  Fact  the  Most  Progressive 
Dairymen  Everywhere 

Prefer  the  U.  S.  and  Use  It 

Remember   the  U.  S.  Separator 
holds   the   World's  Record  which 
record  was  made  in  com- 
petition with  the  leading 
separators  of  the  world. 

The  1909 
Model 


has  Greatly  Reduced 
Diameter  of  Bowl, mak- 
ing them  operate  easier 
— and  still  retain  their 
great  milk  capacity. 

Send  for  Beautifully 
Illustrated  Catalog 
No.  69. 

Warehouses  in  every 
dairy  section  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery, Kine  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  ac- 
knowl  edged  to  be  the  world's 
master  horseman.  His  ex* 
hibitions  of  taming  man- 
killing  horses,  and  conquer* 
inghorsesof  all  dispositions 
have  thril  led  vast  audiences 
everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marveloosly  successful 
methods  to  others.  His  sys- 
tem of  Horse  Training  and 
Colt  Breaking  opens  up  a 
most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  man  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every- 
where. People  gladly  pay  $16  to  S25  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cored  of  habits— to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  see  the 
world,  giving  exhibitions  and  making  large  profits. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to 
get  into  the  Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  yon  full  particu- 
lars and  handsome  book  about  horses— FREE.  Address 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery.    Box  22*  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Only  $  750  for  the  Best  Horse 

Clipping  Machine  on  Earth 


Clip  your  horses— they'll  look  better, 
feel  better,  work  better,  sell  better.  It's 
easy  to  do  with 

The  Stewart  Clipper 

and  you  save  <1  to  (2  on  every  bores 
yon  clip.  Tbli  machine  Is  the  sur- 
est and  truest  clipper  made— any. 
on©  can  run  It.   Laste  a  lifetime — 
is  dust  and  dirt  proof  and  fully  guar- 
anteed for  five  years.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  It  send  us  12  and  the 
machine  will  be  sent  0.  O.  D.  for 
balance.   Write  today  for  free  cata- 
logue.   It  will  save  money  and 
make  money  for  you. 

Chlcaeo  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 
134  La  Salle  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 


OR  BIN  EL 


will  reduce  inllamed,  swollen  Jolnli, 
Bruises,  Soil  Bunches.  Curs  Bolls.  Fis- 
tula or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly: 
pleassnl  to  use;   does  not  blister 

under  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per 
bottle    at     dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  D  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
srlcose 
roeele. 


■Vi  »T      /  \   Horse  Book  7  D  free. 
Vi  MrC-r-  \     ABSORBINE,  JR..  for  mankln 
WliJfsr^V  *1,00  P«r  bottle.   Reduces  Varico 
5j^§j:/ Veins,     Varicocele,  Eydroeel 
| *GJ*Qyj   *zQ>  Oottre,   Wens,  Strains,  Brul.a 

1  *aa« —  r»  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F..  23  Monmouth  St..  Springfield,  Miss. 


AUTOMATIC  CURRY  COMB 

and  other  new  eelf-eelUre.  IadlipeneaMe. 
Make  their  ova  demand.     Flrat  applicant! 
control  unlimited  aalee.  Larfe  profile.  WrIU 
for  proof  and  trial  offer. 
CLEAN  COMB  CO  .  Box  34.  Racine.  Wla 


BIG  DEMAND  EVERYWHERE 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


J 95  MENS  FINE  SUIT 
^^ANDEXTRA  TROUSERS 


Feeding  Hogs  for  Profit 

To  obtain  a  profit  and  be  successful 
in  raising  hogs  one  must  be  capable 
and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  must  be  an  intelligent  person  and 
experienced  in  feeding  if  a  profit  is  to  be 
realized  therefrom.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  should  necessarily  possess 
a  college  education,  but  that  he  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  feeds  and  methods 
of  feeding  to  enable  him  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  feeding  business. 

The  main  expense  in  raising  hogs  is 
their  feed,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  feeder 
to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  he  possibly 
can.  I  note  that  some  farmers  simply 
throw  the  feed  to  their  hogs  and  let  them 
take  care  of  it,  which  is  a  great  mistake. 
When  hogs  are  fed  in  this  way  they  do 
not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  feed, 
for  a  portion  of  it  is  wasted.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  one  day's  poor  feed- 
ing will  more  than  counterbalance  two 
days  of  good  feeding. 

Regularity  in  feeding  hogs  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance.  The  digestive 
systems  of  swine,  and  other  stock  as 
well,  adapt  themselves  to  receive  food 
at  a  certain  time,  and  if  the  food  is  not 
given  at  the  expected  time  the  animal 
is  worried  -thereby.  This  results  in  loss 
of  one  kind  or  another.  For  this  reason 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  feeder,  as 
well  as  of  the  hog,  to  make  it  a  rule  to 
feed  him  at  exactly  the  same  time  each 
day. 

A  Variety  of  Foods  Gives  Best  Results 

Special  care  must  be  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  the  feed  given.  Any  old  thing 
that  no  other  animal  will  look  at  is  not 
good  enough  for  hog  feed.  Meat  of  good 
quality  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  un- 
less clean  food  is  used.  Some  farmers, 
no  doubt,  congratulate  themselves  that 
they  have  all  the  corn  their  hogs  will 
consume  and  that  there  is  no  better  feed. 
They  will  start  the  hogs  exclusively  on 
corn  at  the  commencement  of  the  fatten- 
ing period,  exercising  but  little,  if  any, 
care  not  to  give  them  too  much  of  it, 
and  finally  the  result  is  that  the  appetite 
and  digestion  of  the  hogs  are  injured  and 
they  are  given  a  backset  that  they  will 
not  readily  overcome.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial that  the  corn  be  given  in  rather  small 
quantities  at  first,  gradually  increasing 
the  amount  as  the  stomach  of  the  hog 
becomes  stronger,  until  the  animal  is 
on  full  feed.  I  never  feed  my  hogs  very 
extensively  on  corn.  I  have  found  from 
experiments,  observation  and  experience 
that  far  better  results  are  produced  by 
feeding  corn  in  relatively  small  quantities 
in  conjunction  with  mill  foods,  alfalfa 
and  clover  hay,  turnips,  artichokes,  etc. 

As  the  feed  is  about  the  only  cost  to 
be  considered  in  raising  hogs,  we  must 
use  every  possible  means  to  get  all  there 
is  in  it.  Therefore,  anything  that  cheap- 
ens the  feed  increases  the  profit,  and  es- 
pecially if  it  is  not  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  health  of  the  hogs. 

Comfortable  Houses  an  Economy  in 

Hog  Raising 

Hogs  that  are  well  fed  and  allowed  cold 
and  damp  sleeping  quarters  during  the 
winter  will  not  make  the  gain  that  hogs 
do  that  are  not  so  liberally  fed  and  al- 
lowed warm,  dry  places  in  which  to 
sleep.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  every  hog  raiser  to  provide 
comfortable  hog  houses  before  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather.  These  should 
be  isolated  and  so  arranged  that  the  hogs 
can  have  free  access  to  pasture  at  all 
times.  There  should  be  sufficient  room 
in  each  department  so  that  the  hogs  will 
not  be  compelled  to  pile  upon  each  other. 

Excessive  feeding  in  the  case  of  all 
farm  animals  is  a  bad  practise,  but  with 
the  hog  it  sometimes  spells  ruin.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  look  far  to  find  that  hogs 
often  are  the  victims  of  overfeeding.  The 
fixed  idea  of  every  swine  breeder  is  to 
produce  weight.  This  of  course  means 
flesh,  muscle,  large  organs — anything  to 
beget  bigness.  This  matter  is  overdone 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Too  much  effort 
is  being  put  forth  to  produce  fat  in  an 
injudicious  manner.  It  often  spoils  the 
hog  and  results  in  failure.  There  is  too 
much  rush.  Fattening  a  hog  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  day.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  speed. 

In  making  up  a  ration  for  hogs,  cost 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  feed  given  must  be  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number  of  pounds  gain 
for  the  least  expenditure.  Better  results 
will  be  obtained  if  the  grain  is  ground 
before  being  fed.  The  dairy  wastes  are 
all  good  hog  feeds,  skim  milk  being  the 
best.  For  muscle  making,  middlings  and 
linseed  meal  are  gor>d.  Corn,  including 
fodder  and  ensilage,"  has  always  stood 


high  as  a  fattener,  and  when  properly 
balanced  with  skim  milk,  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  shorts  and  clover  hay  it  makes 
a  perfect  ration.  Skim  milk  is  always  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  ration  at  any 
period  in  the  hog's  life.  It  gives  best 
results  when  fed  sweet.  It  is  rich  in 
protein  elements  and  has  much  value  for 
muscle  making.  Variety  is  necessary. 
Two  feeding  materials  in  combination  will 
always  give  better  results  than  when  fed 
separately. 

Some  Feeding  Hints 

In  feeding  new  corn,  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  matter.  A  small  quantity  should 
be  given  at  first  and  the  amount  gradually 
increased  until  the  hogs  have  been  gotten 
onto  a  full  diet.  A  sudden  heavy  feed 
of  new  corn  is  very  likely  to  throw  the 
hogs  out  of  condition  and  might  start 
scours  or  some  trouble  with  the  bowels 
that  would  have  a  disastrous  outcome. 

When  hogs  are  being  fed  clover  or  al- 
falfa hay  it  should  be  run  through  a 
cutter,  mixed  with  ground  grain  and  fed 
in  the  form  of  a  slop.  Hogs  will  eat  a 
limited  amount  of  nicely  cured  clover  hay 
that  has  been  cut  before  the  stem  becomes 
too  woody,  even  though  it  has  not  been 
run  through  a  cutter.  The  hay  supplies 
muscle  and  bone  making  material. 

Silage  has  a  value  in  hog  feeding,  not 
so  much  for  the  food  nutrients  it  con- 
tains as  for  its  beneficial  effect  on  the 
digestive  system.  It  has  succulence  which 
keeps  the  digestive  system  in  proper  con- 
dition and  prevents  constipation.  It  is 
not  relished  very'  much  on  account  of  its 
high  percentage  of  fiber.  When  fed  to 
hogs,  they  will  first  eat  the  shattered 
grain,  then  chew  the  remaining  portion, 
swallow  the  juice  and  drop  the  cud 
formed.  It  should  be  given  in  rather 
small  quantities  in  connection  with  other 
kinds  of  feed. 

How  Much  Should  the  Pig  Gain? 

The  fattening  pig  should  gain  from 
one  to  one  and  one  half  pounds  a  day, 
and  should  weigh  between  two  hundred 
and  fifty  and  three  hundred  pounds  at 
nine  or  ten  months  of  age.  Gains  made 
after  this  weight  are  nearly  twice  as  ex- 
pensive as  those  made  when  weighing 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  a 
well-bred  pig  finished  at  a  weight  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will  very 
nearly  fill  the  market  requirements  and 
bring  a  satisfactory  price. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
pens  and  surroundings  be  kept  clean  and 
the  feed  troughs  and  barrels  scrupulously 
sweet.  The  hog  is  a  clean  animal,  and 
when  forced  to  be  otherwise  he  will  not 
return  as  great  a  profit  from  the  food 
he  eats. 

Feeding  floors  are  good  things.  The 
man  who  feeds  his  hogs  on  the  ground 
usually  does  so  from  lack  of  better  fa- 
cilities. It  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  not  any  more  natural  for  a  hog  to 
pick  his  feed  up  out  of  the  dirt  and  mud 
than  for  any  other  animal  to  do  so,  al- 
though circumstances  have  in  many  cases 
forced  him  to  adapt  himself  to  such  con- 
ditions. Covered  feeding  floors  are  not  so 
desirable  in  most  respects  as  the  open 
kind  which  are  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  west.  The  open  floors  are  washed 
off  and  kept  clean  and  wholesome  more 
easily.  A  feeding  floor  sixteen  feet  wide 
and  of  length  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  hogs  that  are  fed,  and  high  enough 
to  clean  off  without  the  refuse  piling  up 
at  the  side,  is  not  only  a  great  conveni- 
ence, but  a  profitable  addition  to  the 
feeding  layout. 

The  Charcoal  Mixture  Gives  Thrifty 
Condition 

It  is  necessary  that  charcoal,  ashes  and 
salt  be  kept  in  reach  of  the  hogs  at  all 
times.  I  use  all  the  corn  cobs  on  my 
place  for  making  charcoal  to  feed  my 
hogs.  I  dug  a  pit  five  feet  deep,  which 
is  much  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  in  which  to  burn  the  cobs.  I 
start  a  fire  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
fill  with  cobs,  then  cover  it  with  a  sheet- 
iron  lid.  Earth  may  be  used  in  covering 
the  pit  if  a  large  lid  is  not  available.  In 
about  twelve  hours  the  combustion  has 
produced  an  exceedingly  good  grade  of 
corn-cob  charcoal. 

In  feeding  the  charcoal,  I  make  up  the 
following  mixture :  Five  bushels  of  char- 
coal ;  one  bushel  of  wood  ashes ;  eight 
pounds  of  salt ;  two  quarts  of  air-slaked 
lime;  two  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  one 
pound  of  copperas.  I  break  up  the  char- 
coal, mix  all  thoroughly  together,  put  the 
mixture  into  self-feeding  boxes,  and  place 
where  the  hogs  can  have  free  access  to 
it.  This  combination  furnishes  a  good 
percentage  of  ash  for  bone  building,  de- 
stroys worms  and  keeps  the  hogs  in  a 
thrifty  condition.    Wm.  H.  Underwood. 


SAFETY  RAZOR  GIVEN  r^S 

we  will  sell  15,000  spring  and  enmrner 
weight,   NW  BLUE  WOOL   CASS1MERE  MEM'S 
SUITS  at  4.95,  and  as  a  premium  and 
adv.,  we  will  give  with  each  suit 
at  54,95  a  pair  of  fine,  fancy  stripe 
worsted  trousers,  and  if  yoa  order 
within  30  days  we  will  throw  in  as 
special  premium  with  the  suit  and 
extra  trousers  at  4. 95  a  high- 
ly nickeled,  full  size  safety  razor, 
guaranteed  to  shave  as  perfectly 
as  any  $5.00  safety  razor  re- 
gardles8T||0  C|||tisGr» 
name  or  malol  II C  vUll  ham's 
finest  grade  navy  blue  c-asjinwe,  a 
splendid  fast  color  fabric  of  per- 
fect weave  and  beautiful  change* 
leas  finish.  It  is  stylishly  made 
up  by  expert  tailors  in  latetjt 
single  breasted  sack  style  to  fit 
perfect,  is  serge  lined,  elegantly 
finished;  guaranteed  better  than 
exclusive  clothiers'  SS  to  $10 
suits  or  no  sale.  Sizes  33  to 
48  inches  around  breast. 

The  Trousers  5^*13 

the  suit  at  $4.95  are  made  of 
beautiful  dark,  fancy  striped  wors- 
ted.are  very  stylish,  finely  tailored  and 
perfect  fitting.  This  is  the  most  astonish- 
ing aid  wonderful  cloth  ins,  offer  ever  made. 
We  openly  challenge  any  firm  to  equal  it. 

Send  $1.00 

urs  over  vest,  waist  measure  over  trousers, 
length  of  In  seam  and  height  and  weight,  and  we  will  send 
the  fine  navy  blue  oassimere  suit  and  extra  pair  of  elegant, 
fancy  striped  worsted  trousers  and  fine  safety  razor  by  ex- 
press subject  to  examination  at  the  express  office,  you  to 
pay  the  balance.  $3.95  and  express  charges,  after  yon  ex- 
amlne  the  clo-F^"  ™  


ty  ground, 
ho 


thee  and  find 
them  perfectly 
satisfactory,  a 
perfect  tit,  the 
greatest  cloth- 
ing bar  gain  you 
ever  saw,  and 
equal  t  o  any 
?d it  and  extra 
tro  users  yon 
ever  sawat  $10 
to  $12.  and  as 
stylish  an  out- 
fit as  there  is 
in  your  neigh- 
borhood, regard- 
less o  f  price; 

otherwise  we  will  

promptly  refund  your  $1.  Order  the  outfit  today  or  send  for 
our  big  cloth  sample  book  (B£  SURE  AND  ASK  FOR  BOOK  NO.  27) 
which  contains  100  fine  cloth  samples  of  readymade  suits  at 
$3,50np;  trousers  98c  up,  and  complete  stocks  of  hot  weather 
clothing,  cravenettes.  mackintoshes,  rain  coats  etc,»Made 
of  best  fabrics  from  World  Famous  Woolen  Hilts,  critically  assorted 
to  suit  every  age,  Order  the  outfit  or  write  for  the  sample 
book  No.  27  to  day.   Do  it  now.   We  are  headquarters  for 

MeD'sFurnishingBoods^e-'^^^i!^: 

negligee  shirts  39c  up.  bats  45c  ap,  silk  ties  9c  an,  and  every 
kind  of  apoarel  worn  by  men  and  boys  at  correspondingly  low  prices, 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  MEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS  CATALOGUE  TODAY 

Shi.  m!  CHICAGO 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  CO. 


THE  SAFETY  RAZOR  GIVEN 

with  each  suit  and  extra 
trouser  outfit  at  $4-95  is 
siae,  highly  nickeled, 
pletewithbJade  of  finest 
razor  Bteel  perfect- 


on  ed  and 
stropped . 
guaranteed 

to  shave  as 
clean. cool 
and  com- 
fortable as 
any  $5.00  safety 
razor  or  your  money 
back  immediately. 


All  harness  leather  needs 
an  occasional  oiling  and 
blacking,  and 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

is  best  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  no  acid  quality 
about  it  and  it  cannot 
become  rancid.  ''Eureka" 
penetrates  deep  into  the 
leather  and  stays  there  to 
resist  the  rotting  effects  of 
wet  and  weather.  Use 
Eureka  Harness  Oil. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY, 
Incorporated 


^.SEPARATOR 

.     Before  you  place  your  order  for  any 
jstyle  ol  Separator  at  any  price,  even 
■  $5.00.  on  any  terms,  cash  or  credit,  write 
land  say.  "Send  me  your  Separator  offer." 
There  Is  still   one  Separator  offer  so 
'  much  better,  so  different,  so  start- 
Ming,  so  Important  to  any  farmer,  that 
every  one  Is  advised  to  write  for  It.  If 
irou    yourself  are  not  Interested  In  a 
L,  Separator  perhaps  you  know  of  a  nelgh- 
'  hor  who  Is:  then  for  his  sake,  get  this  new  Sep- 
arator offer  and  show  It  to  him.  Address 

L.  E.  ASHER  &  CO.  Dept.  220  CHICAGO. 


$29 


50  Buys  the 
-  Best 


Improved  Illinois  Low 
Down  Cream  Separator 

direct  from  the  maker  to  yoa.  We  are 
the  only  wectern  factory  selling  direct.' 
to  the  consumer.  We  ship  on  80  days 
free  trial.  Writ*  for  free  eatalofo*. 

American  Hd  w.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  172,  Ottawa, 

HARNESS  .W 

You  can  buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
from  our  faotory,  at  wholesale  prices.  Jvir*  thm  dealei  t' 
prqfltm.  All  our  harness  guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  B 
and  price  list.  Erery  farmer  should  have  this  booklet- 
Till  IIS6  BARK  ESS  CO.,  a  Lak.  8U,  (hrrta,  Tloa-a  C,  II.  T. 

Metal  flame  Fastener 

—  Does  away  with  straps.  Ersry 
■^-^■"^  "^-^  farmer  and  teamster  delight- 
Outwear  harness.  Fasten  instantly  with  gloves  on. 
I  fkCWTC  I  A«77  profit.  Indiaj>en.iblewhenonoeuaed. 
I  AGENTS  1  W%  J'jjkhY'8  HANDY  HA  ME  FAST  EN- 
IER9  bonansa  for  anents.  Many  sell  doaen  an  hour. 
I  Sample  •£o,do7..|2.7»  Circular  and  wholesale  price  free 
I  COO  NEB  ft  FORTUNE  CO.  Dept.  10  INDIANAPOLIS, IND 

KEWTOVS  n<sar*,r«uah,Dls- 
tenprr  and  lndlr*«Uoo  Cars, 
A  VeU-rioary  Rvruedr  for  Wlad, 
Throat  and,  stomach  troubles. 
91.00  per  can.  of  dealer.,  or  ex- 
press pnpald.  Sendforbookl.t. 
The  New  ton  Remedy  Oo. 
Toledo,  Onto. 

WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.7 B 

for  4  stuffy  Wheel*,  ftterl  Tire  Wlita  Bobber  Tlr«.  US.I».  1 
raff,  wheels  K  <o  *  '*  lrc*d.  BttfT  TopeJMO,  Shifu  $3  00  Tee 
f^U-M  tli;  as.tr. wm.I I  Liifi  tw*  l*>  hry  etmu  f  .Ii1.pi  Free.  Rrpair 
WlceU.  f»60  W»foa  Umbrella  rait.  F  F  MOi,  CUdiuti.  0. 


The  Cheviot  Flock 

The  Cheviot  comes  originally  from  the 
rugged  hills  of  Scotland,  and  as  be- 
fits its  ancestry,  is  hardy  and  strong, 
[t  is  a  mutton  breed,  not  taking  on  fat 
in  excess  when  being  fitted  for  market- 
as  do  some  heavier  breeds.  The  meat  is 
of  fine  flavor  and  quality  and  lean  enough 
to  make  delicious  eating.  They  are  of 
medium  weight  and  grow  quickly.  They 
are  not  subjeet  to  disease  and  do  not 
need  to  be  pampered. 

These  sTreep  thrive  best  on  the  rocky 
hillsides  and  mountain  pastures  nearest 
like  their  native  land.  Their  wool  is  of 
very  fine  quality  and  of  good  quantity, 
and  is  much  in  demand  for  the  making 
of  cloth  for  outer  garments  and  men's 
clothing. 

This  breed  of  sheep  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  a  New  York 
man  who  had  become  interested  in  them. 
They  were  so  well  liked  that  much  pains 
were  taken  to  keep  the  breed  pure  and 
improve  the  flock. 

Wherever  these  improved  flocks  are 
shown  much  interest  is  manifested  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be 
more  and  more  largely  bred  on  land 
adapted  to  their  habits  of  living. 

-  H.  Percival. 

Cow  Notes 

The  good  cow  is  a  home  builder,  a 
profit  maker,  a  foundation  for  better 
living,  a  sure-enough  uplift  for  "the 
farmer  and  his  family.  She  is  of  the 
feminine  gender.  She  is  a  mother— a 
feeder  of  babes  and  a  supporter  of  in- 
valids. Being  all  these  things,  and  more, 
she  has  obligations  due  her.  She  is  en- 
titled to  be  owned  by  a  man  who  is 
liberal  as  she,  as  careful  as  she  is  good, 
as  intelligent  as  she  has  needs  and  func- 
tions. 

We  cannot  expect  to  get  so  much  of 
good  and  value  from  the  good  cow  and 
withhold  from  her  the  help  she  must  have 
to  do  her  best.  We  must  not  expect  her 
to  perform  as  a  mother  of  young  and  a 
feeder  of  our  young  and  treat  her  as  a 
>teer.  Her  requirements  are-  not  that 
she  shall  be  fed  sumptuously  every  day, 
but  she  must  every  day  be  fed  abundantly. 
She  must  not  be  asked  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  expected  to  make  butter  bricks  with 
straw  only. 

Straw  is  a  most  excellent  farm  product, 
but  it  is  chiefly  excellent  to  lie  on.  Cows 
will  eat  some  of  it — let  them  do  so  if  they 
want  to,  but  don't  force  them  into  doing 
it  because  of  hunger. 

The  good,  generous  work  of  the  cow  is 
an  expression  of  her  good  feeling  toward 


into  <:heap  beef.  The  man  probably  keeps" 
her  head  in  a  stanchion  and  his  own  neck 
under  a  yoke  that  is  heavy.  The  cow 
even  failing  may  be  doing  the  best  she 
can,  and  the  man  sinfully  failing  doing 
the  least  he  can. 

We  have  much  to  say  in  denunciation 
of  the  poor,  the  unworthy,  the  unde- 
serving cow,  but  really  _  the  man  is  por- 
trayed in  his  herd ;  and  the  herd  is 
usually  on  as  high  a  level  as  the  thought 
and  deed  of  the  owner.  The  herd,  like 
a  mirror,  merely  makes  images,  and  so 
very  often  casts  reflections.  When  well 
and  properly  fed  the  cow  ruminates  most ; 
when  she  is  not  well  fed  we  need  to  en- 
courage the  dairyman  to  ruminate  more. 

No  careful  man  need  keep  a  poor  cow, 
but  who  shall  count  for  us  the  number 
of  poor  men  who  are  hindering  good 
cows  from  doing  better? 

W.  F.  McSparran. 

The  Rearing  of  Draft  Colts 

The  average  farmer  does  not  realize 
how  easily  and  profitably  this  side 
line  may  be  carried  on.  By  keeping  a 
pair  of  fairly  heavy  mares  for  ordinary 
farm  work — they  cost  no  more,  nor  do 
they  require  more  care,  than  geldings — ■ 
one  can  so  carry  on  the  side  line  that 
after  one  is  well  started  it  will  return 
him  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  each  pair  of  mares 
kept  upon  the  farm.  Also,  large  mares 
which  are  too  old  or  are  so  injured  as 
to  make  further  work  for  them  impos- 
sible, can  by  this  means  be  made  to  re- 
turn a  profit  of  twenty  to  thirty  dollars 
a  year  clear  of  all  expense  for  feed  and 
the  like. 

If  your  farm  is  reasonably  well 
equipped  as  to  buildings,  ycru  do  not  need 
to  invest  a  cent  in  the  industry,  as  it 
requires  no  special  buildings  or  any  feeds 
other  than  those  required  on  the  average 
farm.  Of  course,  the  better  the  quality 
of  your,  brood  mares,  the  better  are  your 
profits. 

A  colt  from  a  nineteenThundred-pound 
pedigreed  stallion  and  a  high-grade  four- 
teen hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  pound 
mare  should  bring  eighty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  at  weaning  time,  which 
money,  less  the  service  fee,  is  clear 
profit.  But  that  colt  can  be  raised  until  it 
is  two  years  old  at  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately seventy  dollars.  From  that  time 
on  it  will  do  enough  work  to  pay  for  its 
feed.  As  a  broken  three-year-old  it  will 
sell  for  from  one  hundred  and  ninety  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  and  even 
higher. 

If  you  are  so  situated  as  to  be  actually 
unable  to  work  him  as  a  two-year-old, 
you-  can  keep  him  another  year  for  about 


Cheviot  Sheep 

The  First  Prize  Flock  and  Champion  Ram  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  1908 


the  world,  and  for  it  she  is  deserving  of 
the  kindness,  gentleness  and  justice  that 
are  expressions  of  gentle  ,  breeding  in 
man.  I  always  have  a  feeling  of  pity 
for  the  wife  and  children  of  a  man  who 
will  abuse  a  cow,  and  if  she  happens  to 
be  my  cow  he  may  observe  that  while  I 
am  slow  to  anger,  my  arrival  there  is  to 
some  purpose. 

The  cow  can  take  nothing  more  from 
her  ration  than  Nature  put  there  or  left 
there.  What  the  ration  lacks  records 
what  the  man  lacks,  and  as  the  ration 
fails,  the  cow  also  fails  the  man  in  profit. 
If  a  man  have  a  poor  cow — that  is,  one 
functionally  incapable  of  rendering  a 
profit— is  it  the  cow's  fault  if  the  man 
keeps  her?  She  is  no  free  agent,  that 
she  may  run  away  and  fatten  herself 


thirty  dollars  and  sell  the  animal  for 
about  the  same  price  as  were  he  broken. 
The  figures  on  the  crippled  and  old  mares 
were  based  on  selling  him  as  a  suckling 
colt.  •  Yet  this  animal  may  be  kept  and 
sold  as  a  three-year-old  with  no  small 
profit  to  yourself.     Clyde  A.  Waugh. 

Sheep  Notes 

-  It  is  a  great  waste  of  money  to  allow 
sheep  to  become  too  old  for  mutton  or 
wool.  They  should  be  gotten  rid  of  in 
time. 

A  barbed-wire  fence  is  unsuitable  for 
a  sheep  lot.  The  barbs  catch  on  the  wool 
and  make  the  sheep  look  ragged.  There 
is  danger  also  that  the  animals  may  be 
injured  by  the  barbs.  Plank  or  woven 
wire  is  better.       Wm.  H.  Underwood. 


Other  Cream  Separators 
Merely  Discarded  E  Abandoned 
De  Laval  Inventions 


It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every 
cream  separator  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  certainly  all  that  are  being 
made  at  this  time,  are  merely  copies  or  imitations  of  some  type  of  construc- 
tion originally  invented  or  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Company,  and  either 
not  used  by  it  because  of  something  more  practical  or  else  discarded  and 
abandoned  in  the  course  of  De  Laval  progress  and  utilization  of  later  im- 
provements. 

As  earlier  patents  have  expired  some  of  their  features  have  one  after  an- 
other been  taken  up  by  different  imitators,  so  that  at  all  times,  as  is  the 
ease  today,  every  separator  made  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  utilizes  some  type  of  construction  originally  owned  and  developed  by 
the  De  Laval  Company,  though  some  of  them  have  never  been  commercially 
used  by  the  De  Laval  Company  because  of  their  inferiority  to  other  types 
of  construction  used  by  it. 

All  cream  separator  inventions  by  others  have  been  of  immaterial  details 
or  variations,  upon  which  patents  have  been  taken,  if  at  all,  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  name  than  by  reason  of  any  real  value  or  usefulness  attaching 
to  them. 

But  the  De  Laval  Company  has  always  been  forging  ahead,  with  its 
many  years  of  experience  and  the  best  of.  experts  and  mechanics  the  whole 
world  affords  in  its  employ,  so  that  before  any  expiring  patent  might  permit 
the  use  of  any  feature  of  construction  by  imitators  the  De  Laval  Company 
had  already  gone  so  much  beyond  that  type  of  construction  that  it  was 
then  old  and  out-of-date  in  the  modern  De  Laval  machines. 

The  first  practical  continuous  flow  centrifugal  Cream  Separator  was  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Gustaf  de  Laval  in  1878,  the  American  patent  application 
being  filed  July  31*  1879,  and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  247,804  October 
4,  1881. 

This  was  the  original  Cream  Separator — of  the  "Hollow"  or  empty  bowl 
type — and  it  has  been  followed  from  year  to  year  by  the  various  steps  of 
cream  separator  improvement  and  development,  all  De  Laval  made  or  owned 
inventions,  the  American  patent  applications  being  filed  and  letters  patent 
issued  as  follows: 

The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  "Bevel  Gear"  type;  application 
filed  October  2,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  356,990  February  1, 
1887. 

The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  "Spur  Gear"  type;  application 
filed  January  17,  1887,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  368,328  August  16, 

The  original  Steam  Turbine-driven  Cream  Separator;  application  filed 
December  8,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  379,960  March  20,  1888. 

The  original  "Tubular"  shaped  "hollow"  bowl  Cream  Separator;  appli- 
cation filed  April  19,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  372,788  November 
8,  1887. 

The  original  "Disc"  bowl  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  May  12. 
1890,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  432,719  July  J2,  1890. 

The  original  vertical  "Blade"  Cream  Separator  bowl,  covered  likewise 
by  the  application  filed  May  12,  1890,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  432,719- 
JuJy  22,  1890. 

The  original  "Bottom  Feed"  Cream  Separator  bowl;  application  filed 
July  24,  1889,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  445,066  January  20,  1891. 

The  original  series  of  "Star"  or  "Pineapple  Cone"  shaped  cylinders  Cream 
Separator  bowl;  application  filed  August  24,  1893,  issuing- as  Letters  Pat- 
ent No.  521,722  June  19,  1S94. 

The  original  "Curved"  or  "Converging  Disc"  type  of  Cream  Separator 
bowl;  application  filed  January  18,  1905,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No. 
892,999  July  14,  1908. 

The  original  "Split- Wing"  Tubular  Shaft  Cream  Separator  bowl;  applica- 
tion filed  April  29,  1898,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  640,358  January  2, 

1900  which  invention,  with  a  number  of  later  improvements,  is  the  type 

of  bowl  construction  used  in  the  De  Laval  machines  of  to-day,  still  covered 
by  protecting  patents  which  prevent  its  appropriation  by  would-be  com- 
petitors. 

The  patents  thus  enumerated  are  but  a  few  erf  the  more  important  of  the 
more  than  500  original  Cream  Separator  patents  owned,  controlled  and  de- 
veloped by  the  De  Laval  Company  during  its  thirty  years  of  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Cream  Separator  industry  throughout  the  world.  They  are 
recited  because  they  show  in  the  most  illustrative  and  conclusive  manner 
possible  De  Laval  originality  and  leadership  from  1878  to  the  present  day. 

In  addition  to  these  patent-protected  features,  the  De  Laval  machines 
have  within  two  years  been  mechanically  re-designed  and  re-constructed  in 
every  part,  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  the  new  1908-1909  line  of  De  Laval 
machines  are  to-day,  even  more  than  at  any  past  period,  fully  ten  years  in 
advance  of  any  other  cream  separator  made. 

These  are  the  Rock-of-Gibraltar-like  facts  against  which  the  mere  "word 
claims"  of  would-be  competitors  fade  away  like  the  mists  of  night  before 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 


THE    DE    LAVAL   SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1 2 1 3  &  1215  Filbert  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 

1  4  &  1 6  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 
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The  World's  Leading  Cream  Separators 

Of  Different  Styles  Are  In 


The  Empire  Line 


Take  Tour  Choice 
of  Style,  Price 
and  Size 


DON'T  bny  a  separator  where  you  have  no  choice  of  design,  style 
of  construction  or  method  of  separation,  until  you  have  seen 
what  the  Empire  Line  offers  you. 
We  make  the  really  standard  models,  and  make  them  better  than 
anyone  else  can  make  them.  We  don't  need  to  push  one  hobby  on  you. 
Having  the  different  models  we  can  state  facts  about  each.  Wo  don't 
claim  everything  for  any  one  machine.  You  know  what  you 
want — what  you  need — we  have  it— you  take  your  choice. 

Empires  differ  in  pattern  and  price  but  not  in  quality. 
All  are  First  Grade  separators.  One  costs  less  than  an- 
other because  that  style  costs  less  to  produce.  That  is  a 
point  that  touches  your  pocketbock.   Investigate  It, 

The  Frictionless  Empire — The  Empire  Disc 
Backed  By  the  Empire  Guarantee- 
As  Good  As  a  Government  Bond 

Each  style  of  the  Empire  has  Its  full  range  of  sizes.  And  re- 
gardless of  style  or  price,  every  Empire  is  better  than  any  other 
separator — because  into  each  has  been  put  Empire  materials. 
Empire  workmanship  and  Empire  "know-how" — the  things  that 
made  the  name  Empire  stand  for  all  that's  best  in  cream  separators. 

We  ehow  the  Empire  Disc  here.  It  is  the  closest  skimmer,  ana  the  lightest,  easiest  to  tarn,  easiest  to 
clean,  most  Improved  Disc  Separator  made. 

The  FrictioDless  Empire  is  known,  used  and  praised  all  over  the  country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are 
In  use.   It  has  held  Its  leading  place  against  all  comers,  old  and  new. 

Cot  The  Books  and  Compare.  The  large,  handsome  Empire  catalog  is  free.  It  Is  the  fairest,  most 
impartial  separator  book  ever  published.  It  gives  the  unbiased  truth  about  different  styles;  illustrates 
them:  doesn't  claim  anything,  stales  facts;  doesn't  push  em  hobby,  describes  the  different  standard 
models — you  take  your  choJoe.   Write  tor  this  interesting  and  instructive  book  today. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factory,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


RATEKINSIOOBUOATS 

Ratekin's  Big  Banner  100  Bushel  White  Oats — The  biggest,  prettiest,  plumpest  oat  in  existence.  Side  by 
side  with  common  sorts  they  yield  100  bushels  per  acre  where  other  sorts  make  but  25  to  55  bushels. 
Strong  stiff  straw;  sprangled  'heads;  ripens  early;  never  rusts,  blights  or  lodges.  There  is  none  tike 
them,  and  when  our  stock  is  exhausted  there  is  no  more  to  be  had.  Samples  Mailed  Free.  Also  our 
Big  Illustrated  Catalog  of  farm,  field,  grass  and  garden  seeds.   A  postal  card  will  bring  tbem  to  your  door. 

Address,  RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


WAIST 
HIGH 


29 


75  FOR  THIS  NEW 

—  LOW  DOWN 

AMERICAN 


29 


75 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

A  SEPARATOR  THAT  EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

DON'T  HESITATE  BECAUSE  OUR  PRICE  IS  LOW.  The  quality  Is  high: 
we  guarantee  it.  It  Is  up  to  date,  well  built  and  well  finished.  It  runs  easier, 
skims  closer  and  has  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  othpr  cream 
separator.  Don't  accept  our  word  for  it.  Judge  for  your6ell.  Our  offer 
enables  you  to  do  this  at  our  expense.  Write  us  a  postal  card  or  a  letter 
and  receive  by  mall,  postpaid,  our  1909  catalogue.  It  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated, showing  the  machine  tn  detail,  and  fully  explains  all  about  the 
Low  Dow-n  AMERICAN.  It  also  describes  the  surprisingly  liberal  LONO. 
TIME  TRIAL  proposition  we  can  make  you.  Competition  is  defied  by 
the  quality  and  price  we  make.  Our  generous  terms  of  purchase  will 
astonish  you.  Remember,  we  are  the  oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America,  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  You 
are  not  dealing  with  any  agent,  middleman  or  catalogue  house  when  deal- 
ing with  us.  Not  one  single  profit  is  paid  anyone  between  ourselves  and 
our  customer.  You  save  all  agents',  dealers',  even  catalogue  house  profits 
and  get  a  superior  machine  by  dealing  with  us.  Our  New  Low  Down 
AMERICAN  Waist  High  Separator  Is  the  finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market  and  our  own  (the  manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  Separator.  We  can  ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
Tilled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
some free  catalogue  on  our  New  Low  Down  AMERICAN  Separator.  Address 

AM ERSCAjT SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Producing  Protein  Crops  for 
Animal  Food 

IT  is  a  well-established  fact  that  in 
order  for  animals  to  continue  in  a 
thrifty  condition,  and,  in  addition, 
produce  meat  or  milk  or  be  of  service  for 
draft  purposes,  they  must  be  supplied  with 
the  proper  amount  of  protein.  Most  of 
our  ordinary  grains,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
are  lacking  in  this  element.  There  are, 
however,  a  limited  number  of  crops  com- 
paratively rich  in  nitrogenous  material. 
This  gives  us  the  choice  of  two  alterna- 
tives in  planning  for  our  future  supply — 
buying  or  growing  it.  Usually  the  com- 
mercial article  is  a  by-product  and  'very 
concentrated ;  therefore,  it  is  not  as  de- 
sirable or  healthful  as  the  home-grown 
protein.  Moreover,  it  is  decidedly  ex- 
pensive to  buy,  and  the  feeder  who  has 
to  depend  on  the  market  will,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  get  along  without  it.  For  these 
reasons  it  behooves  the  average  farmer 
to  forego  the  purchase  of  any  large  quan- 
tity of  protein  feed  and  make  a  strenu- 
ous effort  to  grow  it  on  his  own  farm. 
There  are  at  least  one  or  more  such  crops 
that  are  almost  sure  to  be  adaptable  to 
his  soil,  and  the  experiment  stations  will 
aid  him  in  arriving  at  the  amount  of  di- 
gestible protein  supplied  by  each. 

Alfalfa  Compared  With  Bran 

With  the  price  of  bran  at  twenty-three 
to  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton,  many  farmers 
have  been  tempted  to  experiment  with 
alfalfa  with  a  view  to  utilizing  it  as  a 
substitute.  In  this  connection  some  of 
the  results  secured  have  been  exceeding- 
ly favorable.  I  have  in  mind  one  dairy 
farmer  who  has  been  growing  it  success- 
fully for  the  past  twelve  years.  From 
three  cuttings  a  season  he  produces  an 
average  of  from  five  to  six  tons  an  acre, 
and  after  allowing  for  the  rent  of  land, 
labor,  etc.,  he  places  the  cost,  when  stored 
in  the  barn,  at  two  dollars  a  ton. 

To  determine  the  value  of  alfalfa  as 
a  source  of  protein,  not  one  pound  of 
bran  or  grain  of  any  kind  was  fed.  One 
cow,  a  Jersey,  two  weeks  in,  was  fed 
fifteen  pounds  of  ensilage,  valued  at  two 
dollars  a  ton ;  sixty  pounds  of  mangels, 
valued  at  six  cents  a  bushel ;  twenty 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  at  a  cost  of  two 
cents ;  also  some  cut  straw,  for  which  he 
did  not  charge.  On  this  ration  she  gave 
two  hundred  and  ninetv  and  one  half 
pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days,  or  forty-one 
and  one  half  pounds  a  day,  testing-four- 
pcr-cent  butter  fat.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  cost  of  feeding  this  cow  for  one  day  was 
nine  and  one  half  cents.  At  the  current 
price  for  butter  fat  at  the  creamery,  she 


A  FEW  CENTS  INSURES  YOU/Z  STOCK  >ji> 


Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  A  few  cents  worth  of  Hygeno— that  time  tried,  dead- 
sure,  dip  and  disinfectant,  not  only  insures  your  stock  against  all  contagious  diseases,  but 
promptly  rids  them  of  all  insect  pests.  Read  what  T.  B.  Pearson,  Thornton,  Indiana,  Sec- 
retaiy-Treasurer,  American  Duroc  Jersey  Swine  Breeders'  Association  says: 


Hygeno  is  a  money-saver  and  a  mon- 
ey-maker—it saves  loss  from  dis- 
eases and  helps  stock  to  bring  great- 
er profit.  At  dealers:  if  yours  can't 
supply  you 
send  to  us. 


HP— 

DISINFECTANT 


Hygeno  is  great.  The  satisfaction 
in  knowing  your  stock  is  safe  from 
all  deadly  diseases  is  worth  a  thous- 
and times  what  it  costs.  Itcertainl. 
cleans  out  Insert  pests  promptly* 
No  farmer  should  be  without  it— h 
can  t  afford  to." 
Write  for  our  valuable  free  book — 
"How  to  Raise  Healthy  Stock." 
The  Hygeno  Disinfectant  Co., 
820  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland,  0. 


LARGEST    VEHICLE    FACTORY    IN     IDE  WORLO 


HB    STUDEBAKKR    PLANT    COVERS    101  ACRK8 


Means 
Long 
Service 


and  that's  what  the  prudent  man  wants  when  he  buys  a  vehicle  or  a  set  of  harness  of  any  kind — something 
that  will  last  and  give  absolute  satisfaction  in  every  day  of  its  life.    You  can't  afford  to  run  risks.    You  can't 
afford  the  false  economy  of  "cheap"  wagons  or  "cheap"  buggies  or  "cheap"  harness.    If  the  Studebaker  is  bet- 
ter you  want  it — and  you  can  see  that  it's  better  if  you  will  only  examine  it.    Superior  materials  and  superior 

workmanship  makes  superior  quality. 

Qqa  {"VIA  ^1*1  ISIAna  IrvOM*  T^AOlAV*  Examine  for  yourself  the  materials  used  in  the  Studebaker. 
kJCC  HK5  (JlUUCUdliCI  lyCCUCr  See  how  well  the  Studebaker  is  made— note  the  light  draft 
of  the  Studebaker — and  you'll  not  wonder  that  more  Stadebakers  are  sold  than  of  any  other  make.  See  for  yourself. 
If  you  don't  know  a  Studebaker  dealer  we'll  be  glad  to  mend  yoa  his  nam:  Mention  this  paper,  send  us  two  rents 
in  postage  and  we  will  mail  you  free  Stadebaker's  1909  Farmer's  Almanac,  containing,  "In  Oklahoma,"  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady's  inspiring  story 
of  pioneer  days. 

Studebaker  Bros. 
Mfg.  Co. 

— ~  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

A5  ye*-* 


brought  an  income  of  three  dollars  and 
twenty-four  and  one  third  cents,  and  de- 
ducting sixty-six  and  one  half  cents,  the 
cost  of  feed  for  seven  days*  output,  the 
weekly  net  profit  was  two  dollars  and 
fifty-nine  cents-  The  owner  is  satisfied 
that  he  can  feed  his  cows  cheaper  in  the 
stable  than  he  can  pasture  them  fn  the 
field  during  summer.  He  hai  kept  a 
careful  record  of  individual  yields,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
each  animal,  and  is  in  a  position  to  back 
up  pretty  effectively  any  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived.  A  comparison  of 
the  June  and  December  yields  of  other 
members  of  his  herd  show  but  little 
falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  while 
there  had  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  butter  fat.  This 
sustained  mid-winter  yield  on  a  ration 
of  straw,  roots,  ensilage  and  alfalfa, 
without  grain,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
value  of  alfaifa  hay  as  a  substitute  for 
costly  mill  feeds. 

Alfalfa  Good  for  All  Stock 

Alfalfa,  however,  can  be  fed  profitably 
to  all  kinds  of  farm  stock.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  young  and  growing  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep.  Working  horses  with 
a  very  little  grain  added  will  keep  in 
good  condition  on  it.  In  this  way  beef, 
pork  and  mutton  can  be  produced  quickly 
and  cheaply  and  will  command  top  prices 
in  the  market.  It  is  also  one  of  the  very 
best  soiling  crops  and  will  be  found  de- 
sirable during  mid-summer  in  supple- 
menting scanty  pastures. 

The  cultural  methods  are  practically 
the  same  as  in  growing  a  crop  of  red 
clover,  yet  there  are  many  failures.  Most 
of  these,  however,  may  be  traced  to 
three  causes — a  poorly  drained  soil,  lack 
of  the  necessary  bacteria,  and  weeds. 
Avoid  these  cardinal  mistakes  and  the 
chances  are  vastly  improved  for  securing 
a  stand  of  alfalfa. 

Quite  frequently,  where  the  land  is  un- 
suitable for  alfalfa,  soy  beans  will  make 
a  very  luxurious  growth.  In  protein  con- 
tent they  are  rated  a  close  second  to  the 
former,  and  while  not  generally  grown, 
they  have  in  recent  years  gained  some 
prominence,  and  being  reasonably  reli- 
able, are  worthy  of  attention.  Any  land 
where  a  good  crop  of  corn  can  be  grown 
is  suitable  for  soy  beans,  the  planting 
and  cultivation  being  carried  on  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  crop  will  prove 
valuable  for  feeding  purposes  when  al- 
lowed to  mature  and  the  beans  ground 
into  meal ;  for  curing  as  hay.  or  putting 
into  the  silo.  In  the  first  ana  second  in- 
stances the  beans  should  be  planted  in 
rows  about  thirty  inches  apart  with  a 
grain  drill,  using  early  maturing  varieties. 
If  grown  for  silage  purposes,  the  medium 
or  rate  varieties  are  preferable,  using  a 
corn  planter.  It  is  a  good  practise  to 
cut  up  this  crop  along  with  the  corn,  and 
thoroughly  mix  them  when  putting  into 
the  silo. 

Soy  Beans  an  Economical  Hog  Food 

For  economical  pork  production  soy- 
bean meal  is  from  three  to  ten  per  cent 
more  valuable  than  wheat  middlings, 
granting  that  the  cost  of  each  is  the 
same,  and  is  an  excellent  material  for 
balancing  up  a  ration  of  corn.  Either 
as  grain  or  forage,  nearly  all  farm  ani- 
mals will  eat  it  readily  and  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

Two  other  crops  that  produce  4  large 
amount  of  protein  at  comparatively  little 
cost  are  the  hairy  vetch  and  Canada 
peas.  Made  into  hay,  the  former  gives 
splendid  results  when  fed  as  roughage 
in  conjunction  with  the  winter  ration, 
and  will- be  found  equally  suitable  for 
soiling.  Ton  for  ton,  it  yields  about-  the 
same  amount  of  forage  as  red  clover,  but 
is  just  twice  as  rich  in  the  protein  ele- 
ment. Being  a  viny  plant,  it  is  hard  to' 
cut  when  seeded  by  itself.  If,  however, 
it  is  sown  with  wheat  or  rye,  the  cereal 
will  support  it  well  up  from  the  grouud, 
thereby  greatly  facilitating  cutting  and 
curing.  The  peas  are  by  far  the  richest 
in  protein  of  all  our  ordinary  grains.  They 
can  be  grown  successfully  over  a  pretty 
wide  area,  and  when  thrashed  and  ground 
into  meal  arc  very  popular  as  a  feed  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  animals.  As  a  forage 
crop  my  experience  with  them  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Usually  from  three 
to  five  acres  are  devoted  to  a  mixture  of 
peas  and  oats  in  the  proportion  of  one 
bushel  of  peas  to  two  bushels  of  oats,  a 
third  of  the  land  being  sown  to  this  crop 
at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  so  that  the 
whole  crop  may  be  in  the  best  condition 
for  soiling  when  required.  If  all  cannot 
be  used  in  the  green  state,  we  cut  and 
cure  for  hay  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is 
relished  by  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  giv- 
ing quite  as  good  results  as  the  best 
clover  hay.        J.  Hugh  McKtxxFY. 
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Why  do  yon 
baild  wooden  gates? 
Why  do  you  keep  on 
mending  them  when  they 
have  gone  to  pack  and  ruin? 
You  are  only  wasting  your  time 
and  money.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
gates,  stronger,  longer-lived  gates, 
— gates  easy  to  hang  and  easy  to  swing, 1 
1  yetstrong  enough  to  turn  the  breachiest 1 
bull  you  ever  had  on  your  place. 

Cyclone  Farm  Gates 

actually  cost  less  than  wooden  gates  and  are  good  ] 
for  a  lifetime  without  one  bit  of  repairs.  They 
are   made   of  high   carbon   structural  steel 
tubing  and  heavily  galvanized  wire  fabrics. 
,  Gate  may  be  raised  to  pass  the  smaller  ani- 
mals.   Write  today  for  catalog  showing 
styles    of   Cyclone    Farm    Gates  and 
Ornamental  Fences. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

Dept.  109 
Waukeg&n,  111. 


Protect  Your  Chicks 


They  have  the  snue, 
warm,  dry  quarters  in 
this  Sanitary  Brood  Coop 
that  keeps  off  the  dreaded 
roup  and  makes  them 


Safe  from  Rats, 
Mink,  Weasel,  Lice 
■      and  Mites 


All  galvanized  Iron  and  steel.  No  other  brooder 
anything  like  it.  Exclusive  pattern  made  and  sold 
only  by  us.  Adds  100  per  cent  to  profits,  keeps 
down  cost  and  expense  of  poultry  raising.  Shipped 
knock-down.  Easily  stored. 

Write  for  free  booklet  today  fully  describing  this 
coop ;  also  our  Metal  Feed  Coops,  Combination 
Trap,  Laying  and  Sitting  Nests,  Non-Freezing  Drink- 
ing Fountain,  Egg  Carrier  and  Medicated  Charcoal. 
Dei  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  254  Third  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  FENCE.  Sell  direct 
•  hipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers'  prices.  No 
agents.  Our  catalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.,  971  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

1 15  Cents  a  Rod 

-  For  a  22-ineh  Hog  Fence ;  16e  f  or 
j  26-lnch;  19e  for  31-inch;  22  l-2c 
for  34-inch;  2Je  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  Sic.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
BOS  272,       MUNCIE,  IND. 


IRON 


AND  WIRE 


FENCES 


PUR- 
POSES 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 
460  South  Senate  Avanue     Indianapolit,  Ind. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

»5  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL. 

Handsome  —  cheaper  than 
■wood — more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  tray  a  fence  until 
you  get  our  free  catalogue. 
Eokomo  Fence  Machine  Co., 
4g  7  Worth  St.,  Koknmo,  Ind. 

LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  4Q3  •Winchester,  Ind, 

,WARD  FENCE  ?*™lt'V. 

Oldfaahionedgalvnnized.  Elas- 
tic spring  steel.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufacturers 
priceB.  Write  for  particulars. 

Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  532  Decator,  Ind, 


80  Eggs — 78  Chicks 

I Write  today  for  our  FREE  Poultry  hook,  which  | 
tells  how  you  can  accomplish  these,  results.  ■ 
Crammed  with  profit-producing  poultry  inform  a-  I 
Reliable  Incubator  I 
as  proved  by  over  600  tests.  ■ 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Box  D41,Quincy,iH 

100  Egg  Incubator  $7 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  $4 
Both— Freight  Paid  $10 

Copper  Tanks,  Double  Walls.  Self-regulat- 
ing, Safety  Lamp  and  Thermometer  com- 
plete. Its  equal  for  the  money  does  not 
exist.  Order  direct  or  full  description 
Free  for  postal. 

Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  35,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Better  Bred  Birds— i 

Your  choice  from  100  strains,  the  pay- 
ing kind.  Bred  from  prize  winners. 
Booklet  on  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c; 
Poultry  Paper, 1  year,  10c ,  CatalogEree- 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM  ^_ 
Dept.  180.  Pes  Moines.  loWa 


Fpps  for 


I 


r   Gr elder's  Book  on  Poultry! 

Shows  and  describes  sixty  breeds,  and  lowest  ■ 
jjrices  of  stock  and  eggs.    All  details— hatching,  g 
raising,  buildings,  egg  production,  disease,  etc, 
Fifteen  handsome  chromos.  10c  postpaid. 
Grelder's  Cormlcld©  keeps  fowls  healthy. 
 B.  H.  CREIPER,  R he- ems.  Pa.  

Mother  Hen  Incubator  tern  known  to  tbe 

Poultry  World.  Puts  the  hen  to  work.  Natural  heat  and  hen 
maneuvering  do  it  all.  Save*  half  the  cost,  half  the  labor  and 
all  the  worry.  Patented.  Family  right,  11.00.  Agent*  Wanted. 
Catalog  free-    MOTHER  HEN  INCUBATOR,  Perm  Laird,  Va. 


Shall  We  Hatch  Late  or  Early 
Chicks? 

There  is  great  difference  in  practise 
and  opinion  among  those  who  raise 
fowls,  as  to  the  proper  period 
for  hatching  the  chicks.  Of  course, 
breed  makes  much  difference,  as  the  very 
large  breeds  take  a  long  period  to  reach 
maturity ;  but  leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  Asiatics,  of  which  comparatively 
few  are  raised  in  this  country,  we  still 
find  people  who  think  April  is  already 
late,  and  others  who  make  a  practise  of 
waiting  until  the  latter  part  of  May  to 
get  out  the  greater  number  of  their  chicks. 

The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  fanciers  has  been"  chiefly  respon- 
sible, probably,  for  the  increasing  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  many  to  get  chicks  as 
early  as  possible.  The  incubator  has 
made  it  possible  to  raise  early  chicks  in 
larger  numbers  than  could  have  been 
done  before  the  advent  of  the  machines, 
and  the  universal  desire  for  winter  eggs 
has  been  another  strong  factor. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  experiment 
stations  placed  both  those  who  contend 
for  very  early  chicks,  and  those  who  in- 
sist that  June  stock  is  most  satisfactory, 
in  the  "wrong.  The  assertion  was  of- 
ficially made  that  only  in  the  natural 
season,  about  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  earlier  May,  on  the  average,  was 
there  probability  of  best  results.  I  have 
watched -these  things  very  closely  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  myself  once  believed  that 
only  the  early  chicks  were  certain  to  do 
well  and  be  profitable ;  but  further  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me  that  the  matter 
is  almost  wholly  one  of  handling  and  is 
in  the  breeder's  own  hands. 

In  case  the  late  chicks  can  be  made  to 
thrive  as  well  as  earlier  ones,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  hatching 
right  on  through  the  season,  or  at  least 
until  one  has  a  satisfactory  number  out. 
Indeed,  from  one  point  of  view  it  is  de- 
cidedly better  for  the  majority  of  farmers 
not  to  hatch  until  June,  or  even  until 
July.  The  handler  of  fowls  who  cannot 
get  winter  eggs  is  not  justified  in  hatch- 
ing early  chicks,  for  they  will  cost  him 
twice  as  much  as  late-hatched  ones  be- 
fore they  begin  to  bring  in  anything. 
And  admitting  that  late  chicks  can  be 
made  to  thrive  satisfactorily,  there  are 
only  two  reasons  that  I  can  see  for  feed- 
ing chickens  from  March  until  February, 
as  so  many  do,  before  getting  any  re- 
turns, when  those  hatched  in  June  and 
July  will  begin  to  lay  at  about  the  same 
period.  The  fact  that  a  trifle  is  lost  in 
size  need  not  count,  since  outside  eggs 
can  be  used  for  hatching,  so  that  the 
size  of  the  birds  need  not  continue  to 
grow  less.  There  will  always  be  plenty 
of  neighbors  who  will  not  believe  in  late 
chicks,  and  eggs  can  be  had  from  them 
if  it  is  thought  necessary. 

There  are,  however,  two  points^against 
late  chicks.  One  is  that  they  have  to 
put  on  their  mature  coat  during  cold 
weather,  and  are  therefore  more  subject 
to  colds  if  not  properly  housed  from  cold 
winds  ;  the  other  is  that  when  laying  has 
been  very  heavy  and  the  season  very  hot, 
the  parent  stock  will  not  'give  as  good 
eggs  in  mid-summer  as  they  will  very 
early  in  the  season.  It  is  a  question 
which  each  must  decide,  whether  or  not 
these  objections  are  so  great  as  to  over- 
balance the  real  advantage  of  quicker 
growth,  less  cost  to  raise,  etc.  The  mat- 
ters of  lice,  too  much  heat,  trampling, 
lack  of  water,  etc.,  can  all  be  overcome  by 
careful  handling,  and  there  are  no  chicks 
that  thrive  like  the  mid-summer  chicks 
if  circumstances  are  made  to  favor  them. 
The  greatest  handicap  summer  chicks  have 
to  meet  is  trampling  by  older  ones.  An- 
other serious  one  is  that  water  is  not  kept 
before  them  all  the  time.  One  little- 
suspected  evil  is  too  strong  sunshine  on 
chicks  just  from  the  nest.  Since  I  learned 
to  keep  the  summer  chicks  confined  to 
their  coops  for  the  first  three  days,  with 
careful  shade  after  that,  I  do  not  have 
those  inexplicable  losses  that  used  to  be 
so  common.  Of  course,  lice  can  deprive 
us  of  all  the  summer  chicks  if  we  let  them, 
but  we  don't  need  to  let  them.  The  need 
for  water  all  the  time  and  shade  at  will 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in  the 
chickens.  I  have  seen  a  brood  thrive  per- 
fectly for  a  month,  and  go  all  to  pieces 
through  overfeeding  for  one  or  two 
meals,  combined  with  lack  of  water  at 
the  same  time.  And  no  after  pains  could 
overcome  the  blunder. 

That  "contingent  fund,"  which  every 
organization  cherishes  so  carefully,  is 
nowhere  more  needed  than  in  the  poultry 
yard.-  True,  it.  consists  in  this  case  of 
extra  feed  and  water,  but  it  means  money 
in  the  end.    And  it  means _  comfort  to 


many  small  orphans,  machine  made,  per- 
haps, but  persistent  in  their  demands  and 
very  much  alive  to  the  situation.  But, 
alas !  not  long  "alive"  to  anything  if 
left  to  the  mercy  of  circumstances  or  the 
neglect  of  their  foster  parents. 

On  our  farm  we  have  much  pleasure 
each  year  in  bringing  up  several  families 
of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  are 
known  as  "box  babies."  No  other  chicks 
thrive  like  these,  none  show  so  few  losses, 
none  are  so  tame.  So  that,  except  for 
the  greater  care  which  they  require,  no 
brooders  are  needed  for  chicks  which 
come  after  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  supply  all  the  heat  needed  during  the 
day.  A  one-hundred-cake-size  soap  box 
is  the  only  brooder  needed  for  fifteen 
chicks,  with  a  screen  for  the  top.  A 
warm  but  loosely  woven  piece  of  flannel 
is  the  only  hover  needed,  and  at  five  or 
six  weeks  old  the  inmates  of  this  primi- 
tive "brooder"  will  insist  on  no  longer 
receiving  the  treatment  of  babies.  They 
then  go  to  the  coops  at  night,  like  the 
rest. 

The  very  large  number  of  people  who 
are  "too  busy"  to  care  for  chicks  after 
they  are  hatched  should  never  attempt 
hatching  summer  chicks.  Neither  are 
they  for  those  who  have  their  quarters 
already  full  of  older  stock.  But  those 
who  have  a  place  for  them  by  themselves, 
and  time  to  care  for  them  decently,  need 
not  be  afraid  to  hatch  all  they  want.  I 
find  a  little  of  head  work  helps  very 
largely  to  overcome  trampling  by  larger 
chicks.  When  we  must  raise  both  in  the 
same  enclosure  we  place  runs  made  of 
fifteen-inch  boards  around  the  smaller 
ones  until  they  can  fly  over  them.  Then, 
by  simply  locating  the  youngest  chicks 
furthest  from  the  gate  where  the  feeder 
enters,  they  get  along  reasonably  well. 
The  young  chicks  are  not  with  the  main 
lot  at '  all  until  nearly  three  weeks  old. 
The  great  rush  is  near  the  gate  at  feed- 
ing time,  and  is  over  before  the  younger 
ones  arrive  on  the  scene.  When  they 
get  nearly  to  the  big  bunch  the  feeder  is 
already  on  the  way  across  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  younger  ones,  and  they  follow, 
so  that  they  feed  separately  to  a  large 
extent.  If  good  care  is  taken  the  summer 
chicks  will  lay  at  the  same  time  as  the 
early  hatched  chicks. 

•    .  C.    A.    U  MOSELLE. 

A  Few  Good  Hints 

"What  kind  of  oil  shall  I  use  in  my  in- 
cubator ?" — A.  S. 

Any  good  grade  of  kerosene.  It  should 
not  test  less  than  150. 

"Which  counts  in  a  poultry  display,  the 
number  entered  or  the  points  in  perfec- 
tion?"—J.  J.  N. 

In  scoring  poultry,  the  points- are  al- 
ways made  the  basis  of  calculations. 

The  time  to  fight  insect  pests  is  before 
they  make  their  appearance.  It  is  easier  to 
keep  them  out  by  cleanliness  than  to  get 
them  out  after  they  have  gotten  a  good 
hold. 

Look  your  incubator  over  for  signs  of 
lice  before  putting  it  into  use.  The  lice 
may  get  in  when  you  least  expect  it.  If 
they  do,  you  may  be  sure  your  chicks 
will  be  troubled  with  them,  although  they 
ought  not  to  be. 

Chicks  hatched  under  a  hen  are  quite 
apt  to  have  lice.  Do  your  best  to  have 
the  sitting  hen  free  from  these  pests. 
Sprinkle  the  nest  boxes  with  insect  pow- 
der when  the  eggs  'are  first  set  and  look 
out  for  the  lice  all  the  way  through. 

E.  L.  V. 


Here 
She  Is 

and  My 


ll— i 
Book  Too 


Pre  come  here  this  time  to  tell  you 
— "Better  hurry  up  and  send  me  your 
name  this  year." 

You  know  about  Johnson  and  "Old 
Trusty"  Incubators  and  when  I  say 
My  Big  Poultry  Book  is  better  than 
ever — every  page  of  200  and  every 
photograph  out  of  over  1200  a  poultry 
lesson,  I  know  you'll  believe  me  and. 
write  to  leam  about  my  new 

OLD 
TRUSTY 

INCUBATOR 

Over  100,000  in  use — most  certain 
and  simple  and  sure  for  beginners  or 
experienced  chicken  raisers — perfect 
inside  and  out  for  hatching  the  most 
chicks — California  Redwood  encased 
in  metaL    Sent  on 

40,  60  or  90  Days'  Trial— 
For  3  Hatches.    10- Year 
Guarantee.    75  Per  Cent 
Better  Hatches  Guaranteed 


Don't  pay  two  prices — my  price 
is  lower  than  ever  this  year — under 
S10  -complete,  ready  to  hatch — sent 
promptly  to  you  anywhere,  with  all  Freight  Prepaid 
east  of  the  Rockies.    Send  your  name  and  get  my  Big 
Free  Poultry  Book.    Now  is  the  time — Sure. 

M.  M,  Johnson*  Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Neb* 


Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
""iLowest  Prices  ^leava: 

Frieties  pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese 
and  Turkeys.    Largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the 
world.    Fowls  Northern-raised,  healthy  and 
t  vigorous.     Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incubators  at 
'lowest  prices.    Send  for  our  bigl32-page  book, 
'Poultry  For  Profit,"  full  oi  pictures.  It 
^tells  you  how  to  raise  poultry   and  run  Ir/- 
cubators  successfully.     Send  10  cents  for  the 
book,  to  coner  postage* 
J.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY,  Box  203s  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

EVERY  PURCHASER  IS  INSURED 

an  honest    deal   when  he 

buys  The  Banta.  Try' 

hatching  broilers.  There  is 

big  money  in  them  when  yon 

have  The  Banta  to  help 

yon.    Bulletin  No.  10  tells 

how  to  make  a  success  of  it. 

Catalogue  and  Bulletin 
_  free.  Write  for  it  today. 
The  Banta- Sender  Co..   Depl,  78,  Li&oier,  Ind. 

World's  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  15  years.  Doir't  experiment, 
get  certainty.   Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet,; 

"Proper    Care   and    Feeding:  oil  

Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c, 
Poultry  paper,  I  year,  10c.   Write  for  free  catalog. 
Dfs  Jlolnee  inenbator  Co.,     61  2nd  St.,  Pes  Moines,  la.  J 


CUT  PRICES! 

2-10-Egg  Incubator,  $10.00. 
rO- Egg  Incubator,  S  7.50, 
100-Cluck  Outdoor  Brooder, 

t5.50.     lOG-Chick  Indoor 
rooder,  $4.50.  ~Why  pay 
double  these  prices  for  ma- 
chines that  are  no  better? 
Get  our  Free  Book  — learn 
how  we  can  sell  at  such  low 
prices.  Book  is  full  of  pictures; 
tells  how  to  raise  poultry. 
Reliance  Incubator  Co.,  Box  570,  Freeport,  111* 

Hatch  Chickens  by 

Stahl  "Wood- 
en Hen"  and 
"Excelsior" 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 
Well -built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

6E0.  H.  STAHl.  Box  17  E.Quhct.Iu, 


illustrated 
Poultry  Book 


Steam 


SHOEMAKER' 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Alniauacfor  1909  contains  220  pages,  with 
many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators  and  how 
to  operate  fhem.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It's  really  anencyclopjedia 
of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  725,  Freeport,  III. 


QUEEN  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 


hatch  and  raise  chickens,  better  than  other  kinds.  Nearly  90,000  of 
oar  Machines  are  proving  this  right  along.  They  will  do  the  same 
for  you.  Write  me  for  proof.  With  the  Queen  it  is  easy  to  have 
early  "friers"  and  "broilers"  when  prices  are  the  highest.  Five 
sizes,  from  80  to  360  eggs.  $8.00  to  $18.50  and  I  pay  the  freigbt. 
Binding  5- Year  Guaranty  and  90  days  Free  Trial.  Send  today  for 
my  free  catalog. 

Wickstrnm,  Box    57.  Queen  Incubator  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  ?°*h 


$10 


Why  pay  more  than  our  price!  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machines  for  810.00,  and  pay  all  the  freight  charges. 
}  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  underneath  the  egg-tray.  Both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg- 
testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed. 
Incubators  are  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  lumber 
used— no  paint  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
near  our  price,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this— you'll  save  money.  It  pays  to  in- 
vestigate the  '"Wisconsin'*  before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 
•  _  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box   60,  Racine,  Wis.   


Diamond  Joe's  Big  White— A  strictly  new  variety.  None  like  it.  It  is  the  Earliest  and  Best  Big  White 
Corn  in  the  World— Because  it  was  bred  for  most JBig  Bushels,  not  fancy  show  points;  because  grown 
from  thoroughbred  inherited  stock;  every  stalk  Hears  one  or^more  good  ears,  beca-use  scientifically 
handled,  thoroughly  dried  and  properly  cured  andhad  the  most- rigid  examination.  Big  Seed  Catalog 
'  FREE. '--H-fells  about  all  best  farm,  grass,  garden  ajid  flower  seeds  grown:  ^.Write  for  it  today. 
^  ^    Address.       RATEKIN'S.  SEED, HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25.  1909 


We  Give  Them  Away! 


Ws  hare  printed,  for  free  dis- 
tribution, several  thousand  cop- 
ie»  of  The  Incubator  Book. 
If  yon  want  a  copy,  pet  bitty  / 
Send  a  postal  and  book  comes, 
all  charges  prepaid,  by  return 
mail.  It  tells  the  things  you  most 
know  if  you  make  extra  large 
profits  raising  chickens. 


Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


The  Incubator  Book  tells  what  makes  the  "Sure 
Hatch"  the  Champion  of  the  World.  Tells  all 
about  the  *'bargaia"  incubators.  Shows  why 
they  fail.  More  good,  practical  help  for  poultry 
raisers  than  in  any  other  book  ever  sold  for  S3— 
yet  it  is  free  for  the  asking.  Send  today.  Address 

Sure  hatch  incubator  co. 

Box  66 ,  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  66  .IadUnipoE*,  Ind. 


7 


.55  Buys 
the  Best 

140-Eg* 


Incubator  ever  Ma.de 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu- 
lating. Best  140-chick  hot-water 
Brooder,  sLso.  Ordered  together til.oO.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed,  ho  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co..    Boa  IQfr     Raclna,  Wla. 


from  St 
Paul.  Buf- 
falo, 

City  or  Racine 


Hatch  With  the  Least  - 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  It  and  if  It  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
ch  icks  than  any  other  incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
send  it  hack.  50-Egg  Six«  Only  5  4.00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 
Th>  Unlf  d  F«clort»«  Co.,  D«pt,  X49.  Cleveland,  O. 


51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs 


At  least  4  time*  from  our 
self-regulating  guaranteed- to- 
hatch-every-hatchable-egg  In- 
cubator costing      Ai  AC 

only   «?4i93 

ON  40  DAYS'  TRIAL  write  for  names 
and  addresses  and  description  of  this  and  other 
sizes  of  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  "fixins" 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO,  ^SSmSSZ  ohioV6 

Get  An  Insurable 
Incubator  or  None 

Now  that  the  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
f  panies  have  laid  down  Rales  you  are 
not  safe  In  buying  any  incubator 
that  does  not  bear  the  Insurance 
Label-     Our  Fret  212  -  Page  Book 
explains.    Addross  Neirtit  Offlea. 

CYPHERS   INCUBATOR   COMPANY.   BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 

B-^ton.  Mass.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  El.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Oakland.  Cal. 

INCUBATORS  K. 

MILLER'S  IDEALS 

Th»  Lowest  Priced  Standard  Ma- 
chines. Certain  results  Instead  of 
experiments.  Send  for  great,  free 
book,"Poul«ryforProllt.,■  Finely 
Illustrated  and  covers  every  poul- 
try topic  Worth  dollars  but  mailed  tree, 
postpaid.   Don't  wait — SEND  NOW  to 

J.  W.  Miller  Co..  Box  3 1 .  Free  port.  III. 
FOY'S  BIG  BOOK.  MONEY  IN 

Poultry  and  Sqaabs.  Tells  bow  toj 
start  In  small  and  etow  big:.  Describes 
largest  pure  bred  Poultry  Farm  in  the 
world.  Tells  now  to  breed  and  feed,  all 
about  diseases  and  remedies.  Illustrates 
■  many  varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls. 
Quotes  lowest  pricesonpure  bred  fowls,  eg^rs 
for  hatching,  incubators  and  brooders. Mail- 
ed tor  lets.  F.  FOY,  Box  1  O,  Dm  Moines,  Iowa 

WE  PAY  $96  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expanses  to  Introduce  poultry 
and  stock  powders;  new  plan;  steady  work.  Address 
BICLER   COMPANY,  X403,  SPRINCFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 


Failures  in  Hatching  Chicks  in 
Incubators 

Chicks  dying  in  the  shell  is  a  com- 
mon trouble  in  hatching  and  one 
which  causes  failures  each  year. 
There  had  not  been  any  attempt  to  dis- 
cover why  chicks  die  in  the  shell  until 
the  hatching  of  them  with  incubators  be- 
came popular,  although  this  trouble  pre- 
dominated when  old  biddy  sat  on  the 
eggs  and  long  before  the  incubator  was 
even  thought  of.  There  were  only  a  few 
eggs  under  each  hen  at  the  most,  and 
nothing  was  thought  of-  it ;  but  when  the 
incubator  came  into  the  field  and  made 
it  possible  to  hatch  them  by  the  hundreds, 
the  cause  of  chicks  dying  in  the  shell 
came  up  for  discussion. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  -know  all,  but  what 
facts  I  give  are  from  my  own  experience 
and  observation.  Whether  there  are  a 
larger  number  of  chicks  d3'ing  in  the  shell 
where  eggs  are  hatched  in  an  incubator 
than  with  hens  is  doubtful.  However,  it 
is  very  plain  to  me  that  two  eggs  under 
each  of  ten  or  twelve  hens  showing  chicks 
dead  in  the  shell  will  not  cause  much  or 
any  attention  whatever,  while  the  large 
number  in  one  incubator  will  cause  very 
much  alarm.  It  is  simply  that  by  having 
all  the  eggs  together,  as  in  the  incubator, 
one  realizes  how  many  there  are.  With 
the  hens*  it's  only  one  or  two  here  and 
there,  so  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how  a  low 
estimate  can  be  made  in  the  one  case  and 
a  high  one  in  the  other. 

Why  chicks  die  in  the  shell  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  for  the  cause  is  not 
always  the  same.  Perhaps  not  in  two 
cases  in  twenty-  will  the  conditions  under 
which  the  eggs  were  incubated  be  the 
same  or  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
eggs  before  they  were  placed  in  incu- 
bation be  the  same,  hence  the  causes  must 
necessarily  differ  greatly.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  give  any  definite  instruc- 
tions that  will  apply  in  all  cases. 

A  few  chicks  dying  in  the  shell  should 
cause  no  alarm.  It  cannot  be  prevented 
and  it  is  an  impossibility  to  hatch  every 
egg.  A  few  chicks  failing  to  come  out 
of  the  shell  is  no  indication  of  faulty  incu- 
bation, nor  does  it  necessarily  mean  a 
weakness  in  the  breeding  stock.  How- 
ever, when  a  large  number  die  in  the 
shell,  you  should  look  about  for  the 
trouble,  and  this  is  not  always  easy  to 
find.  The  incubator  is  not  as  often  at 
fault  as  many  are  inclined  to  believe.  If 
the  machine  is  a  good  one  of  standard 
make  the  trouble  is  more  likely  with  the 
operator  or  with  the  eggs.  A  poor  opera- 
tor will  not  get  a  good  hatch  with  the 
best  machine  made.  If  the  trouble  is 
neither  with  the  machine  nor  the  opera- 
tor, then,  the  trouble  lies  further  back. 
Carefully  note  the  condition  surrounding 
the  eggs  after  thev  were  laid  and  before 


they  were  placed  in  the  incubator.  Eggs 
too  long  exposed  to  a  chilling  atmos- 
phere, or  kept  in  too  warm  a  tempera- 
ture, or  kept  too  long  after  being  laid 
and  not  turned  daily,  will  show  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  chicks  dead  in 
the  shell. 

Eggs  to  hatch  well  in  an  incubator 
should  be  as  fresh  as  possible,  the  nearer 
all  are  of  the  same  age  the  better,  and  of 
the  same  size  and  color.  Never  set 
brown  with  white  shelled  ones.  Eggs 
two  or  even  three  weeks  old  have  been 
known  to  hatch  remarkably  well,  but 
those  not  over  a  week  or  ten  days  old 
are  much  more  to  be  relied  upon.  Eggs 
to  be  incubated  should  be  kept  in  a  tem- 
perature of  fifty  degrees  and  should  be 
turned  daily,  or  at  least  every  other  day. 
If  the  eggs  have  been  sent  on  a  long 
journey,  and  perhaps  roughly  handled,  a 
larger  per  cent  of  chicks  dying  in  the 
shell  than  usual  can  be  expected. 

None  of  these  things  enumerated  being 
the  cause,  go  still  further  back  and  look 
into  the  condition  of  the  breeding  stock. 
It  may  appear  healthy  enough,  but  not 
produce  strongly  fertilized  eggs.  There 
may  be  a  lack  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the 
male,  or  a  spirit  of  uncongeniality  be- 
tween the  male  and  some  of  the  females. 
The  food  ration  may  be  lacking  in*  some 
much-needed  element — green  food  or  ani- 
mal food — or  the  food  may  be  simply 
dumped  out  to  the  flock,  and  the  fowls 
therefore  not  taking  sufficient  exercise 
to  keep  themselves  in  a  vigorous  breeding 
condition.  The  breeders  may  be  imma- 
ture, or  may  be  poorly  fed,  or  overfat. 
Look  over  all  these  conditions  care- 
fully— in  fact,  do  not  overlook  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  the  chicks,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Remember  that  the  secret  of 
securing  high-per-cent  hatches  depends 
as  much  upon  strongly  fertilized  eggs 
laid  by  healthy,  vigorous  birds  as  upon 
proper  incubation. 

The  more  frequent  cases  of  chicks  dy- 
ing in  the  shell  where  the  incubator  or 
the  operator  is  at  fault  are  irregular 
temperature,  neglect  in  turning  the  eggs, 
improper  ventilation,  or  more  frequently 
insufficient  ventilation,  caused  by  operat- 
ing the  machine  in  a  poorly  ventilated 
room.  The  directions  accompanying  an 
incubator  are  generally  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  if  these  are  followed  carefully,  no 
greater  trouble  should  be  experienced 
with  the  chicks  dying  in  the  shell  where 
the  eggs  are  incubated  by  artificial  than 
by  natural  means,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  experience  of  the  operator. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 

Poultry  Troubles 

Among  the  inquiries  which  have  come 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  from  readers 
who    are    interested    in    our  feathered 


Do  You  Get  Eggs 


If  not,  there" s  a  pin  loose  in  your  system.    Hens  can't 
help  laying  if  they're  given  half  a  chance,  it's  their  nature. 
Depend  on  it,  you  are  not  living  up  to  your  partnership  obliga- 
tions if  the  egg  basket  isn't  full. 

Hen  nature — the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation  —  need 
help  if  production  is  to  be  kept  at  high- water  mark.    A  hen  can't  be 
confined — denied  what  she  would  get  by  free  foraging — and  still  retain 
health.    Your  part  is  to  supply  what  she  lacks  by  aiding  digestion.  Do 
that  and  your  ration  will  yield  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  nutrition, 
every  element  needed  will  be  supplied  and  your  hens  will  lay. 

This  is  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea."    Long  experience  as  a  poultry  man 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  unnatural  condition  of  the  domestic  fowl  could  be 
changed  so  far  as  results  are  concerned — by  a  suitable  tonic,  and 

DR.  HESS  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 


was  formulated  for  the  purpose, 

It  is  composed  of  most  helpful  ingredient 


Thousands  of  poultry  keepers  are  doubling  their  egg  production  by  the  use  of  this  tonic. 

-bitter  tonic  principles,  iron  for  tie  Mood  and  the  necessary  nitrates  to  keep  the 
system  free  of  harmful,  poisonous  matter.  Dr.  HessfM.  D.,  D.  V.S.)  guarantees  this  prescription.  If  you  use  it  as  directed  and  do 
aot  get  more  eggs,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  It  fats  a  market  bird  in  theshortest  time;carries  fowls  safely  through  moulting, 
helps  chicks  to  early  maturity  and  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  etc.  All  poultry  men  endorse  Dr.  Uess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a.  A  penny  s 
worth  a  day  is  enough  for  30  fowls. 

I'A  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c;         _      ..   ,  „  ..  *  v     DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 


5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25 ;  25  lb,  pail  $2.50.    F*«pt  ,n  Canada  and  "treme  Wcsl  and  S°nth- 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  W  page  poultry  book  tret. 


Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dp  IjrCC  CTATIr"  Ef\£&T\  It  Is  "The  Dr.  Hem  Idea"  that  digestion  in  animals  can  be  improved.   That  i«  the 
S  H  LJJ  J  I  UL.IV  r^iJlJ  greater  part  of  food  can  be  made  to  assimilate  and  so  form  good  flesh  on  the  fatting  steer 
■  llaVw  »ar  ■  ww%  ■       ^raav    Qr  r-ch  mUk  jQ  U)e  cQW     Dr  HeS9  stock  Foo<1  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.), 

acts  so  positively  upon  the  digestion  that  this  end  is  brought  about.  It  lessens  the  time  required  to  fit  a  steer  for  market  or  to  fat  a 
hog,  and  it  positively  increases  milk  production,  besides  relieving  minor  stock  ailments.  It  is  endorsed  by  such  leading  medical  men 
as  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and  l'inlay  Dun.    Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

Except  In  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.   Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 
Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book.  free. 


100  lbs.  $5.00 ;  25  lb.  pall  $1.60. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


friends  is  one  which  describes  a  fine  hatch 
of  almost  five  hundred  White  Leghorn 
chicks  last  spring,  all  doing  well.  When 
a  little  more  than  a  month  old  they  began 
to  droop  and  die.  They  were  fed  care- 
fully and  kept  on  ground  which  had  not 
been  inhabited  by  poultry  for  years.  After 
a  short  time  their  wings  began  to  droop 
until  they  reached  the  ground,  they  lost 
their  appetite,  and  in  a  few  days,  or  some- 
times in  a  few  hours,  they  would  drop 
over  dead.  A  search  for  lice  did  not  dis- 
close any.  Neighbors  had  chicks  affected 
the  same  way,  but  could  not  tell  what 
was  the  cause  nor  what  to  do. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  to  discover  in- 
sect enemies,  it  seems  to  me  they  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  in  this  case. 
The  symptoms  indicate  this.  Perhaps  no 
language  can  describe  the  torment  these 
pests  cause  the  little  birds.  Day  and 
night  they  must  be  robbed  of  their  very 
life  blood,  until  it  is  no  wonder  they 
droop  and  die. 

A  sister  of  mine  tells  me  that  last  year 
she  and  another  sister  had  trouble  just 
like  this.  They  hunted  for  lice,  and  could 
find  none ;  but  being  quite  sure  that  they 
were  present,  they  made  a  simple  oint- 
ment of  two  parts  lard  and  one  part 
kerosene,  and  applied  it  under  the  wing^ 
and  all  around,  following  this  with  a  few 
drops  of  sweet  oil  given  internally.  This 
stopped  the  fatality  and  would  seem  to 
prove  that  lice  had  been  doing  the  mis- 
chief. Pure  lard  is  a  good  remedy  of 
itself,  and  some  think  it  is  better  to  use 
it  alone  than  to  mix  it  with  an  irritant 
like  kerosene.  Rub  it  under  the  wings 
and  into  the  feathers  about  the  throat, 
and  also  on  top  of  the  head.  However, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  this  until 
the  chicks  are  a  week  old. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Home- Made  Brooders 

I  prefer  a  simple,  home-made  brooder 
*  costing  only  a  few  cents  to  any  other 
I  ever  saw. 

I  procure  a  good,  strong  dry-goods  box 
as  near  the  dimensions  of  a  real  brooder 
as  possible,  and  nail  a  two-by-two-by- 
four-inch  block  under  each  corner  for 
feet.  I  make  a  cover  of  wire  screen,  and 
hinge  it  to  one  side,  and  put  a  hasp  on  the 
other,  so  that  I  can  fasten  it  down  tight. 

If  my  box  is  a  large  one,  I  put  in  a 
wire  partition,  so  as  to  have  two  com- 
partments. Usually  boxes  can  be  found 
large  enough  for  only  one.  I  want  them 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 

I  cover  the  floor  an  inch  deep  with  dry 
sand,  and  take  a  gallon  stone  jug,  fill  it 
with  hot'  water,  wrap  it  in  old  flannel  and 
set  it  in  the  center  of  the  box ;  then  I 
put  in  my  chickens.  They  will  cuddle 
around  this  jug  and  keep  warm.  When 
the  ones  closest  are  warm  enough  they 
will  give  way  to  the  outer  ones,  and  so 
change  about  and  kpep  the  right  warmth. 

When  they  are  active  I  leave  the  box 
without  other  covering  than  the  screen. 
When  they  are  sleepy  I  throw  a  rug  or 
any  warm  covering  over .  the  screen,  to 
darken  it  and  keep  the  heat  in,  leaving  a 
corner  three  inches  each  way  uncovered,, 
for  ventilation.  At  night  I  fill  the  jug 
with  new  hot  water  and  cover  as  before. 
The  chicks  will  not  roast  nor  freeze  nor 
smother.    They  will  be  all  right. 

For  outdoor  brooders,  cut  an  exit  in  the 
side  of  the  box  and  make  a  bridge  to 
go  in  and  out  on.  Build  an  A  roof  or 
a  slant  roof  and  a  wire  run  and  you  have 
your  chickens  safe  until  large  enough 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  The  jug 
needs  filling  twice  a  day — at  night  and  in 
the  morning. 

One-inch-mesh  wire  netting  on  a  light 
frame  that  can  be  easily  moved  makes  an 
ideal  run.  Move  to  fresh  ground  as 
often  as  the  runs  become  soiled.  I  have 
raised  fifty  chicks  in  one  brooder  and 
run,  but  it  is  better  to  have  only  twenty- 
five  together.  They  will  then  do  enough 
better  to  pay  for  preparing  the  extra 
space.  H.  Percival. 

In  the  Poultry  Yard 

It  costs  more  to  keep  a  poor  hen  than 
it  does  a  good  one.  More  worry,  more 
vexation,   more  dissatisfaction. 

About  the  first  thing  you  had  better 
do  when  there  is  anything  the  matter 
with  your  hens  is  to  look  for  lice. 

Apply  kerosene  to  the  roosts  with  a 
cloth  or  swab  every  two  weeks  during 
warm  weather  to  kill  the  red-spider  lice. 

Respect  the  hen.  She  may  cackle  fool- 
ishly sometimes,  but  she  adds  much  to  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  farm  home. 

Keep  the  poultry  house  clean  and  neat, 
and  your  efforts  will  be  amply  rewarded 
by  the  egg  basket  and  kind  words  from 
your  friends. — Farm  Journal. 
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Storing  Up  Soil  Moisture 

One  of  the  problems  underlying 
crop  production  is  how  to  main- 
tain the  required  amount  of  soil 
moisture.  It  has  been  estimated  that  six 
hundred  tons  of  water  are  necessary  to 
grow  an  acre  of  potatoes  yielding  two 
hundred  bushels;  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  land  to  do  its  best  should  have  its 
water  content  maintained  within  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  saturation.  For 
twenty  years  the  records  show  an  annual 
rainfall  of  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
eight  inches.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
sixteen  inches  are  seldom  available  for 
the  use  of  crops,  the  remainder  having 
been  carried  away  through  various  agen- 
cies. Being  the  medium  by  which  plants 
take  up  their  food,  fertility  to  a  large 
extent  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
moisture  present.  Few  lands,  therefore, 
will  produce  maximum  yields  without 
some  means  being  adopted  for  storing  up 
a  supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil  to  aid 
in  feeding  prospective  crops. 

A  prime  factor  toward  this  end  is  un- 
derdrainage.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  crops  on  well-drained 
soils  withstand  drought  much  better  than 
where  the  conditions  are  otherwise.  Thus, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  by  making 
provision  for  a  wet  season  one  is  better 
prepared  for  a  dry  time.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  is  that  drainage,  by 
having  a  loosening  effect  on  the  soil,  im- 
proves its  texture,  which  in  turn  increases 
its  powers  of  absorption  and  its  capacity 
for  retaining  water. 

The  Principal  Source  of  Loss 

Evaporation  is  the  great  source  of  loss. 
In  some  cases  as  much  as  twenty  tons  of 
water  an  acre  is  wasted  in  a  single  day. 
How  to  avoid  this  is  a  question  of  serious 
moment.  Turning  to  Nature  for  a  solu- 
tion, we  find  that  she  mulches  her  forests 
with  a  covering  of  leaves  and  decomposed 
vegetable  matter.  As  a  substitute  for 
this,  we  can,  by  pulverizing  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  surface  soil,  form  a  loose 
blanket  of  earth,  which  dries  out,  pre- 
venting the  water  below  from  passing  up 
through  it  to  the  atmosphere.  The  aver- 
age saving  ranges  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent,  varying  with  the  depth. 
Generally,  however,  it  is  better  to  make 
the  mulches  quite  shallow.  They  are  made 
of  the  best  soil,  and  when  this  is  dry  it 
is  of  no  use  for  plant  feeding.  Some  of 
the  most  effective  mulches  are  made  by 
top  dressing  with  manure.  The  fertiliz- 
ing constituents  are  carried  into  the  soil 
by  rains  and  become  available  as  plant 
food,  while  the  refuse  remains  on  top, 
making  an  effective  mulch  for  retarding 
evaporation. 

Early  seeding  is  another  preventive  of 
the  evaporation  of  soil  moisture.  A  de- 
lay of  one  week  after  the  soil  is  fit  will 
mean  a  waste  of  from  one  to  two  inches 
of  water,  an  amount  sufficient  to  tide  the 
crop  over  a  critical  period  of  d/ought. 
By  actual  experiment  it  has  been  proved 
that  for  each  day's  delay  there  was 
an  average  decrease  in  yield  with 
oats  of  fifty-six  pounds ;  barley,  fifty- 
three  pounds ;  spring  wheat,  twenty-nine 
pounds,  and  peas,  twenty-three  pounds, 
to  the  acre.  With  cereals  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  preserve  the  earth  mulch  until  the 
grain  is  nicely  up.  This  may  be  done  by 
running  a  light  harrow  over  the  ground, 
the  saving  of  moisture  more  than  atoning 
for  any  injury  done  the  young  plants.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  covers  the  surface,  the 
rate  of  evaporation  falls  off  very  rapidly. 
With  corn  and  other  crops,  where  inter- 
tillage  is  possible,  conservation  of  mois- 
ture may  be  continued  throughout  the 
whole  season.  Generally,  cultivation  will 
be  found  necessary  about  once  a  week, 
and  especially  after  a  rain,  in  order  to 
prevent  crustation,  which  restores  capil- 
larity and  consequent  loss  of  water. 

Humus  Prevents  Evaporation 

The  water  capacity  of  land  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  incorporation  of 
humus.  The  chief  source  of  supply  is 
barn-yard  manure.  This  may  be  supple- 
mented by  plowing  down  green  crops, 
preferably  of  the  order  Leguminosae, 
such  as  clover  and  peas.  The  presence  of 
organic  matter  (humus)  is  a  leading 
requisite  in  successful  plant  growth,  be- 
ing beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  soils.  To 
sand  it  gives  a  firmness  that  prevents 
percolation  and  the  attendant  leaching 
of  fertilizing  ingredients.  Clays  are  im- 
proved in  texture  by  being  kept  more 
open,  thus  adding  to  their  power  of  ab- 
sorption. Moreover,  the  evaporation  of 
water  goes  on  more  slowly. 

Plowing  land  in  the  fall  has  a  marked 
influence  on  its  moisture  content.  It  has 
been  found  the  following  spring  that 
soils  so  managed  contain  about  two  and 
one  third  times  as  much  as  where  the 
field  was  left  unplowed.  The  more  or 
less  rough  and  uneven  surface  tends  to 
hold  the  winter  snows  and  rains  where 
they  fall,  thus  resulting  in  a  fairly  equal 
distribution  of  soil  water.  Its  loose,  open 
"character  readily  allows  the  melting  snow 
and  early  spring  rains  to  percolate  into 
the  soil  instead  of  running  into  the  near- 
est swamps.  J.  Hugh  McKenney. 


From  Our  Factory  To  You 
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This  remarkable  new  selling:  plan  will  save  you  money  on  the  highest 
quality  old  reliable  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing:.  This  is  the  most 
liberal  offer  ever  made  on  a  high  grade  roofing:. 

Look  at  the  low  prices  Quoted  and  compare  them  with 
others,  and  remember  that  these  prices  include  freight 
charges.   You  will  find  that  you  cannot  buy  anything  but 
the  cheapest  sort  of  roofing  at  this  price,  through  a  dealer. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  high  grade  roofing 
that  offer  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  wholesale 
factory  prices. 

And  Breese  Bros.  Robber  Roofing  is  the  very  highest 
quality  on  the  market. 
Every  roll  of  Breese  Bros.  Roofing  that 
leaves  our  factory  is  covered  by  our  ab- 
solute guarantee  to  be  water-proof,  fire- 
resisting  and  durable. 

It  is  made  of  long-fibre,  wool-felt, 


Get  our  free,  liberal  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply 
Breese  Bros.  Roofing.    Put  them  to  every  test  you  can 
think  of,  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  the  best 
roofing  made. 

When  you  buy  Breese  Bros.  Roofing  you  are  protected  for  years 
to  come  because  you  are  dealing  with  the  responsible  makers,  whose 
guarantee  is  absolute.    We  stand  ready  to  make  good  on  every  claim. 

Longest  Guarantee  and 
Prompt  Safe  Delivery 

Write  us  at  once  for  the  free  samples  and  booklet  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.   Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

We  pay  the  freight  to  all  points  east  of  the  western  boundary  line 
of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  north  of  the  south  line  of 
Tennessee.  If  you  live  beyond,  we  pay  it  that  far. 

This  remarkable,  low-priced  special  offer  may  not  be  made  again. 

Take  advantage  of  it  and  write  us  now — today. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Company 

Roofing  Dept.  24  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


saturated  in  asphalt  by  the  special 
Breese    Bros.     process  and 
heavily  coated  on  both  sides 
with  flexible,  water-proof 
compound. 

Costs  one  quarter  as 
much  as  shingle  and 
lasts  twice  as  long. 


Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid 
on  100  lbs. 
or  more 


33-lb.  Roll. 

108  sq.  ft,  «|  qc 

1-  ply  «pl.«jD 

45-lb.  Roll, 

108  sq.  ft.,  *i  oc 

2-  ply  3>I.OO 

55-lb.  Roll, 

108  sq.  ft.,  nr 

3-  ply  JpZ.ZD 


GET  THIS  $1200.00  NEXT  MONTH! 

WHAT  A  BLESSING  TO  ALWAYS  HAVE  MONEY  IN  ABUNDANCE. 

Hundreds  Getting  Rich  the  "New  Way." 


Said  to  be  world's  greatest 
and   surest  money  maker, 
fairy  tale,  fake  or  humbug, 
listen,  see,  read  how  this  in- 


You  can 
it's  easy 

One  man  actually  made  S1281.00  IN  ONE  MONTH.  S51.S0  IN  15  MINUTES,  8800.00  IN  8  DAYS.  Not 

but  absolutely  true — sworn  statement.    New,  wonderful  discovery.   Causing  great  enthusiasm.  Readers, 
vention  has  made,  is  making'  thousands  of  dollars  for  others: 

Does  $1200  Monthly  "My  sales  $1281.00  one  month.  ?in8.oo  another.  Best  thing  SWORN  STATEMENT  BY 
INTEREST      YOU?     ever    sold.      Not     one    complaint    from     2000     customers."     M.    G.   STONEMAN,  MONT. 

"SOLD  82212.00  IN  2  WEEKS.    Not  one  dissatisfied  user,"  writes  Korstad  &  Mercer,  Minn.    "My  sales  81680.00  IN  73  DAYS," 
writes  C.  D.  Rasp,  Wis.    "Canvassed  60  PEOPLE— GOT  55  ORDERS.   Sold  $320.00  in  16  days,"  writes  W.  H.  Reese,  Pa.  "Enclosed 
order  for  8115.00  EIRST  DAY'S  WORK.    Best  thing  I  ever  worked,"  writes  L.  H.  Langley,  N.  D.     'Everybody  thinks  apparatus  finest 
thing.    Sold  15  one  afternoon,"  writes  Miss  Eva  Edwards,  Nev.,  after  ordering  73.   "I  averaged  8164.25  WEEKLY  for  three  months, 
undoubtedly  best  line  on  market,"  writes  J.  W.  Beem,  Kan.   "Finest  seller  I  ever  saw,  catches  the  eye.   Don't  want  any- 
thing better.    SELL  8  OUT  OF  10  HOUSES,"  writes  Wm.  Maroney,  Okla.  "A  man  that  can't  sell  your  outfit  couldn't  sell 
1  bread  in  a  famine,  send  48  more,"  writes  J.  B.  Cashman,  Minn.    "I  make  8100.00  DAILY,"  writes  J.  Sevegne,  N.  Y. 

HUNDREDS  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TELL  OF  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS  equipping  town  and  farm  homes  with 
Allen's  Portable  Bath  Apparatus.  50,000  already  sold.  Acknowledged  best  thing  ever  happened  for  humanity.  Nothing 
like  it.  Gives  every  home  a  modern  bathroom  for  only  85.00.  Think  of  it.  Costs  nothing  to  operate.  Used  wherever 
water  in  any  form  exists.  So  energizes  water  that  1  gallon  does  more  than  tub  full  old  way.  Gives  cleansing,  friction, 
massage,  shower  baths  altogether  or  separately.  Cleanses  almost  automatically.  Makes  bathing  5  minute  operation. 
Only  clean,  running  water  touches  body — no  immersion.  No  tubs,  buckets,  bowls,  wash-rags  or  sponges — no  plumbing. 
Insures  cleanliness  without  drudgery — prolongs  life — prevents  disease.  Small  but  mighty— carried  in  grip.  Endorsed  by 
famous  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  and  other  celebrated  authorities.  Most  popular,  easiest,  quickest,  surest  selling 
household  article  going. 

Let  us  give  you  an  appointment  worth  $40.00  to  $60.00  weekly 

plus  freedom  from  drudgery,  long  hours,  wage  earning,  bossism,  job  hunting.   We  want  more  AGENTS,  SALESMEN, 
MANAGERS,  either  sex,  at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time  to  fill  orders,  appoint,  supply,  control  sub-agents. 
Hustlers  getting  rich.    EXPERIENCE  UNNECESSARY.    Simply  supply  enormous  demand  already  made — that's  all. 
Every  customer  anxious  to  boost  your  business.    No  easier,  quicker,  certain  way  to  make  money.  Exciting' 
business— big  profits — popular  goods,  guaranteed  by  an  old  reliable  S50.000.00  house— absolutely  no  competition- 
exclusive  territory — co-operation  and  assistance. 

CREDIT  QIVEIV— SersiD  INO  JVIOINEY— only  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  today 
for  world's  greatest  agency  offer,  valuable  booklets,  credit  plan,  proofs  of  phenomenal  success.  ALL  FREE. 
COSTS  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE.    MEET  US  THAT  FAR  ANYHOW. 

THE  ALLEN  MFG. CO.,  1304  ALLEN  BLDG., TOLEDO, OHIO 


"SEE  IT  ENERGIZE." 

See.  view  Comb.  Portable  and 
Bathroom  Outfit. 


Wrought  Iron  Special  Top  Buggy 


See  how  Strongly  Seat  Is 
Ironed  and  Braced. 


You  Never  Rode  on 
Springs  that  Ride  Like 
These. 


Impossible  to  Bend  a  Dash 
Over  or  Break  it  with 
onr  Special  Brace. 


Direct  To  You  From  Factory 
The  Old  Reliable  Columbus 
Quality — None  Better 

OVER  100  points  of  merit,  all  popular  body — Heavy  2  x  2-inch 
ash  sills — Hardwood  bottom.     Hand  forged  Wrought  Iron 
fifth  wheel  and  gear. 
Bradley  quick  shift  shaft  couplings,  screwed  rim.  straight  grain 
hickory  wheels.     Elegant  high  padded  patent  leather  dash  with  our 
special  dash  brace.   Three  prong  wrought  iron  steps.    Roller  rub-irons. 
Fine  full  length  (extra  long)  top. 

All  curtains  reinforced.    Plaid  back  rain  apron  (extra  large). 
The  finest,  easy  riding  springs  you  ever  rode  on.    High  collar, 
dust  proof  steel  axles  with  the  latest  handsome  true  arch. 
Upholstered  in  the  finest  all  wool  broadcloth* 
Finest  workmanship — Latest  Improvements — 
Proper    proportion  —  Style —  Strength  — 2-year 
Guarantee — Sent  anywhere  on  one  Full  Months* 
Trial. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 
—A  Postal  WiU  Do  |  But  Do  It  Now 

Our  two-year  guarantee  covers  everything — 
just  say  on  a  postal — "Send  me  your  free  cat- 
alogue"—we  pay  the  postage.  Columbus  qual- 
ity costs  no  more  than  the  unknown  kind— don't 
take  any  chances.  20  years'  experience  building: 
the  old  reliable  Columbus  grade. 

Columbus  Vehicles  and  Harness  are  the 
Standard  for  Quality  Everywhere 

The  Columbus  Carriage  & 
Harness  Company 
Station  C  8    ,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Direct  to  You 


Write  for  Free 
Catalogue 
102  Pages 
Vehicles  and 
Harness 


"Wrought  Iron  Gear 


No  Middleman's  Profits— Our 
Prices  Save  You  40%,  Think 
of  It— We  Sell  Direct  to  You 


Sectional  View  of  Hub 
Showing  Special  Con- 
struction. No  better 
Wheels  Made. 


Our  Never  Wear  Out  and 
Unbreakable  6th  Wheel. 


Only  Hand  Forged 
Wrought  Iron  would 
Stand  being  Hammered 
and  Bent  Cold  like  This. 


Also  built  with  Auto  Seat  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance in  price,  with  quick  shifting  topf 
which  can  be  taken  off  in  one  minute, 
making  an  open  runabout. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  1909 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


One  Year  (24  numbers) 
Four  Years  (96  numbers) 

Canadian  Subscriptions 


...    35  cents 
....  $1.00 
f  1  Year,  75  cents 
\  4  Years,  $2.00 

Springheh 
Ohio,  as  Second-Class   Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "  Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE   CROWELL   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
Branch  Offices:    1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
*  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Copyright,  1909,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  pettv 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  10th  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  ji.oo 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  i%  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  5<  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  address. 


Public-Land  Investigation 

People  who  imagined  the  public-land  investigation 
had  about  blown  over,  or  that  the  government  had 
slackened  its  pursuit  of  the  big  corporations  and 
individuals,  were  given  a  surprise  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Garfield  January  18th.  On  that  day  the  Secre- 
tary asked  Congress  to  appropriate  one  million  dollars 
for  carrying  on  the  campaign  to  recover  valuable  coal 
and  timber  lands.  In  a  statement  the  Secretary  set 
up  ninety-one  of  the  larger  cases  wherein  alone  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  timber 
and  mineral  lands  had  been  fraudulently  acquired  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years.    These  are  present-day  values. 

An  analysis  of  the  big  coal-land  cases  shows  that 
if  the  lands  are  recovered  and  Congress  shall  pass  a 
law  selling  the  right  to  mine  coal  at  ten  cents  a  ton 
royalty,  instead  of  selling  the  land  itself,  these  lands 
will  eventually  yield  the  people  over  six  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Suits  to  recover  lands  can  only  be 
brought  within  sbc  years  after  patent;  and  as  to  these 
big  cases  the  Secretary's  statement  says  "We  are  really 
in  a  race  with  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  we  must 
act  quickly." 

*  *  * 

A  dramatic  incident  is  shown  in  two  big  suits  against 
Colorado  corporations  to  recover  about  three  million 
dollars'  worth  of  land.  Patents  to  these  lands  were 
six  years  old  December  8th  last.  Special  agents  were 
informed  of  the  fraud  in  November,  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  race  through  several  states  to  locate  the  dummy 
entrymen  and  get  the  evidence  before  that  time.  By 
December  5th  every*  man  was  found  and  the  whole 
transaction  uncovered.  The  cases  seem  complete,  and 
the  United  States  attorney  remained  at  his  desk  for 
twenty-four  hours  drawing  up  the  voluminous  court 
papers,  filing  his  suit  on  December  7th — twenty-four 
hours  before  the  government  would  have  been  fore- 
closed. In  a  Pacific  coast  timber  case,  involving  a  big 
Minneapolis  corporation  the  frauds  were  unearthed 
and  suits  filed  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  six-year 
period  ended. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  Garfield's  call  upon  Congress  for  funds 
shows  that  he  has  been  carrying  on  very  effective  in- 
vestigations for  the  past  year.  Last  year  Garfield  said 
to  his  field  men  :  "Keep  out  of  the  papers ;  don't  talk ; 
but  get  the  facts,  regardless  of  whom  it  hits;  but  re- 
member the  honest  settler  shall  have  your  aid  and  help." 
That  his  orders  have  been  obeyed  is  shown  by  his  de- 
tailed statement  of  work  performed.  During  the  year 
about  five  million  dollars'  worth  of  public  land  was 
recovered,  and  ninety-four  persons  were  convicted  of 
land  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand' complaints  filed  against  settlers,  the  field  force 
have  found  good  faith  and  recommended  patents  in  over 
fourteen  thousand  cases. 

*  *  * 

In  addition  to  prosecuting  the  big  cases  the  Secretary 
t  ails  attention  to  the  need  of  more  merr  to  reach  the 
complaints  now  holding  up  over  thirty  thousand  in- 
dividual entries.  Of  the  individual  cases  the  state- 
ment says  not  over  one  half  of  the  complaints  have 
been  found  justified.  Among  the  big  concerns  intolvcd 
arc  the  Southern  Pacific  to  recover  about  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  mineral  lands  in  the  rich  mining 
regions  of  Nevada,  the  Union  Pacific  to  recover  several 
million  dollars  of  coal  lands  in  Wyoming,  the  Smelter 
trust,  and  four  or  five  big  Colorado  corporations  to 
recover  over  ten  million  dollars  in  coal  lands,  an  eight- 
million-dollar  suit  in  Utah,  over  ten  million  dollars  of 
coal  land  in  Alaska,  and  probably  twenty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  timber  lands  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

*  *  * 

(Jul  case  illustrates  the  deviltry  from  which  settlers 
recently  suffered — a  case  wherein  a  land  officer  worked 
a  scheme  of  accepting  the  purchase  price  of  desert, 
homestead  and  timber  entries,  and  then  suspending 
the  entry,  pretending  charges  were  pending.  He  then 
used  the  money  to  pay  for  timber  lands  entered  by 
dummies.  The  dummy  entries  were  sent  to  Washington 


as  regular,  and,  when  patent  issued,  the  lands  were 
transferred  to  a  new-formed  corporation,  now  claim- 
ing to  be  "an  innocent  purchaser."  A  gratifying  .piece 
of  news  in  these  big  frauds  is  that  no  man  now  in  public 
life  is  involved.  Also,  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  give  the  Secretary  all  the 
money  he  wants,  with  the  injunction  to  go  ahead  and 
make  good  by  recovering  the  lands. 

Taft  a  Progressive 

W7illiam  the  Calm  is  the  man  behind  a  message — 
a  message  to  his  countrymen  over  which  they  re- 
joice. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  inaugural  address  he 
outlines  broadly  what  the  people  may  expect  from  the 
new  administration.  It  is  a  pledge  from  a  man  of 
courage,  fidelity  and  steadfastness  who  means  exactly 
what  he  says.  Taft  stands  squarely  on  the  Roosevelt 
policies  and  proposes  to  enforce  the  law,  justly,  fairly 
and  effectively.    Frank  and  plain  are  his  words : 

"I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  ad- 
visers of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  and  as 
such  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  the  reforms  he  has 
initiated. 

"I  should  be  untrue  to  myself,  to  my  promises 
and  to  the  declarations  of  the  party  platform 
upon  which  I  was  elected  to  office  if  I  did  not 
make  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  those 
reforms  a  most  important  feature  of  my  admin- 
istration. They  were  directed  to  the  suppression 
of  the  lawlessness  and  abuses  of  power  of  the 
great  combinations  of  capital  invested  in  railroads 
and  in  industrial  enterprises  carrying  on  interstate 
commerce.  The  steps  which  my  predecessor  took 
and  the  legislation  passed  on  his  recommenda- 
tion have  accomplished  much,  have  caused  a 
general  halt  in  the  vicious  policies  which  created 
popular  alarm  and  have  brought  about  in  the 
business  affected  a  much  higher  regard  for  exist- 
ing law. 

"To  render  the  reforms  lasting,  however,  and 
to  secure  at  the  same  time  freedom  from  alarm 
on  the  part  of  those  pursuing  proper  and  progres- 
sive business  methods,  further  legislative  and 
executive  action  is  needed.  Relief  of  the  rail- 
roads from  certain  restrictions  of  the  anti-trust 
law  has  been  urged  by  my  predecessor  and  will 
be  urged  by  me.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admin- 
istration is  pledged  to  legislation  looking  to  a 
proper  federal  supervision  and  restriction  to  pre- 
vent excessive  issues  of  bonds  and  stocks  by  com- 
panies owning  and  operating  interstate  commerce 
railroads. 

"Then,  too,  a  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  of  the  bureau  of  corporations  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  of  the 
interstate  commerce  commission,  looking  to  effec- 
tive co-operation  of  these  agencies,  is  needed  to 
secure  a  more  rapid  and  certain  enforcement 
of  the  laws  affecting  interstate  railroads  and  in- 
dustrial combinations." 

Let  us  glance  at  one  expression  in  this  extract: 
"Proper  federal  supervision  and  restriction  to  pre- 
vent excessive  issue  of  bonds  and  stocks  by  companies 
owning  and  operating  interstate  commerce  railroads." 

There  is  the  germ  of  coming  reform  in  both  federal 
and  state  laws  governing  the  organization  and  com- 
bination of  capital  for  all  business  purposes.  And  this 
reform  is  absolutely  necessary  to  abolish  many  present 
abuses  of  corporate  powers  and  privileges. 

A  Random  Spark 

Vjow  that  Spring  is  showing  her  head,  we  all  are 
thinking  of  the  work  before  us  in  getting  the  most 
and  the  best  out  of  Mother  Earth.  It  is  in  a  way  a 
kind  of  pity  that  this  careful  and  frequent  cultivation 
of  the  soil  takes  up  so  much  of  a  man's  time  that  could 
interestingly,  if  not  profitably,  be  spent  in  watching  the 
revision  of  the  tariff.  The  seventeen-year  locusts  and 
the  tariff  revision  have  about  the  same  size  orbit,  though 
not  necessarily  a  coincident  appearance.  Both  of  them 
make  a  loud  racket  and  arc  considered  to  be  fearful 
visitations.  But  by  the  time  the  locusts  get  through, 
and  the  new  set  of  them  burrow  into  the  ground  for 
another  sevcntccn-ycar  period,  it  is  found  that  not 
much  has  been  done  except  the  boring  into  some  small 
twigs  which  the  next  high  wind  breaks  off.  Nothing 
else  happens,  in  spite  of  the  letter  "W"  on  their  wings, 
which  the  intelligent  creatures  wear  there  to  signify 
"War.".  Will  that  be  the  outcome  of  revision  when 
the  tumult  of  the  battle  of  the  tariff  dies' 


Back  Talk  to  Lewis 

Letters  From  Readers 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

By  all  means  let  Mr.  Lewis  give  us  the  information 
about  the  national  government  which  he  has. 

New  Jersey.  Wm.  D.  Brvden. 

To  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

Many  farmers  are  wondering  if  the  government  is 
rotten  to  the  core.  With  all  the  trusts  arrayed  against 
the  farmer,  they  can  handle  him  just  as  they  please. 

We  hear  some  talk  about  farmers  organizing,  and 
some  farm  papers  think  it  would  be  just  awful  if  the 
farmers  did  organize.  No,  it  wouldn't  be  right  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  all  right  for  other 
business  men  to  form  a  trust  and  run  all  small  con- 
cerns out  of  business,  so  they  can  have  full  swing.  We 
can  all  see  how' cheaply  they  want  the  farmers'  produce. 
Then  just  see  how  the  prices  change  when  once  it  is 
in  their  hands,  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor  laborer. 

Why  is  it  some  people  want  to  pile  up  money  by  the 
millions  when  they  know  they  are  taking  bread  from 
poor,  hungry  children?  They  go  on  with  their  greed 
and  graft,  and  where  will  the  end  be?  Will  the 
government  tolerate  such  rottenness  forever,  or  haven't 
we  any  laws  to  control  such  people,  so  they  cannot 
stalk  about  doing  as  they  please  in  this  so-called  free 
country  of  ours  ?  And  why  have  they  any  more  rights 
than  the  poorer  classes?  If  the  law  undertakes  to 
pinch  them,  they  kick  up  a  panic  or  cause  a  commotion, 
so  that  they  can  harvest  the  farmers'  hogs  and  grains. 
There  is  always  an  oversupply  when  the  farmer  owns 
it,  but  just  as  soon  as  it  is  in  their  hands  there  is  a 
scarcity.  When  the  law  does  try  to  line  them  up,  like 
Francis  Joseph  Heney,  they  shoot.  It  doesn't  seem  a> 
though  they  would  get  their  just  dues  on  this  side  of 
the  Judgment  Day;  and  then  if  there  is  any  loophole, 
they  will  try  to  slide  through. 

Michigan.  ^  D.  Frederick. 

Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

The  page  on  Politics  is,  I  think,  an  interesting  and 
very  important  innovation  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  There 
is  no  subject  that  the  farmer  takes  less  interest  in  or 
needs  educating  on  more  than  this.  He  is  a  Republi- 
can or  Democrat  because  his  father  was,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  before  election  he  shouts  for  his  party,  not 
knowing  or  caring  a  jot  what  that  party  is  going  to  do. 
He  is  so  ferociously  conservative  that  he  blocks  every 
move  of  any  party  or  individual  who  would,  if  given 
any  support,  improve  his  position.  It  is  only  because 
he  thinks  a  whole  lot  of  "Teddy"  that  he  does  not  raise- 
an  angry  war  about  "the  country  life  commission." 
which  has,  if  nothing  else,  developed  the  fact  that 
every  farmer  in  the  country  is  asking  for  parcels  post 
and  savings  banks.  This  fact  having  developed,  there 
ought  not  be  any  reason  for  Mr.  Lewis'  advice  that 
we  all  should  write  our  legislators  on  the  subject.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Lewis  suggests  this  as  a  "forlorn  hope" 
shows  that  he,  as  well  as  your  (in  my  opinion)  most 
sensible  of  your  contributors,  Mr.  Fred  Grundy,  realize 
that  it  is  a  very  "forlorn  hope." 

When  I  see  our  senators  and  representatives  go  to 
Washington  comparatively  poor  men,  and  in  a  year 
or  so  put  up  big  buildings,  and  other  enterprises,  all 
with  their  own  money,  on  their  rather  small  salaries, 
it  makes  one  think  there  is  too  much  loose  money  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  let  a  few  letters  have  much 
effect. 

Although  a  Republican  from  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, I  am  beginning  to  think  that  we  shall  have  to 
utilize  the  trust  system  by  using  their  organization  in 
perfecting  the  government  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
or  a  moderate  conservative  socialism.  I  am  afraid 
that  another  name  will  have  to  be  found  for  the  party. 
The  Socialists,  by  their  rash  revolutionary  mode  of 
talking,  have  got  the  name  of  Socialism  rather  into 
disrepute.  It  is  to  a  great  many  people  (Socialists  at 
heart)  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  But  this  is  in  my 
present  opinion  the  only  way  to  prevent  us  all  be- 
coming owned,  body  and  soul,  by  some,  or  perhaps 
finally  only  one,  monopoly,  controlled  perhaps  by  a 
score  of  millionaires. 

Montana.  M.  C.  B.  COLTnx. 
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By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 


Some  of  us  will  miss  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  I'm  no 
prophet.  Personally  I  experience  a  sense  of  loss 
in  his  going,  nor  do  I  feel  like  letting  him  al- 
together go  without  some  liberal  word.  Wherefore, 
to  the  limit  of  my  space,  I  shall  tell  my  mind  of  him. 
Let  it  flatter  or  offend,  I  shall  say  what  I  know  con- 
cerning him. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House  has  never  failed 
to  be  a  man — a  man  wrong  or  a  man  right,  but  always 
a  man.  Also,  while  he  was  there  you  knew  you  had 
a  White  House. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  stood  for  the  moral  and  the  men- 
tal. Also,  he  has  believed  in  the  physical  as  implicitly 
as  he  has  believed  in  the  foundations  of  a  house.  He 
has  realized  the  world  he  lived  in  and  made  a  cult  of 
force.  Not  Bismarck  when  he  spoke  of  cannon  balls 
as  the  iron  dice  of  destiny,  not  Cromwell  when  he 
said  that  a  battleship  was  the  best  ambassador,  not 
Napoleon  when  he  declared  that  Providence  fought 
on  the  side  that  owned  the  heaviest  artillery,  was  more 
than  has  been  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  disciple  of  the  physical. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  ardent,  generous,  open,  sincere,  bold, 
aggressive,  human.  He  has  held  that  in  the  drama 
of  government  the  presidency  is  not  a  thinking  part. 
He  has  <been  virile,  not  flabby.  His  blood  is  hot  and 
red;  he  has  loved,  hated;  his  friendships  have  been 
as  relentless  as  his  feuds.  He  has  refused  fear,  de- 
clined failure.  He  has  been  nobly  ambitious,-  and 
shown  himself  no  one  to  write  his  name  in  snow. 


•the  course  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  shifted  since 
his  cradle  days.  No  American  man  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  changed  less  than  has  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
With  him  abides  a  genius  for  displacement.  He  comes 
to  the  fore,  enlists  the  early  notice  of  the  audience,  and 
one  reads  of  him  as  far  rearward  as  the  convention  that 
selected  Mr.  Garfield.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  Assembly,  Chief  of  the  Civil-Service 
Commission,  , Police  Commissioner,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Soldier  in  the  field,  Governor,  Vice- 
President,  President.  No  one  before  was  so  whisked 
up  the  steeps  of  honor.  A>nd  yet  no  one  was  ever  so 
slightly  changed.  The  Roosevelt  of  the  White  House 
has  been  word  for  word  and  line  for  line  and  thought 
for  thought  and  deed  for  deed  the  same  with  that 
Roosevelt  who  was  Vice-President,  Governor,  Soldier, 
Assistant  Naval  Secretary,  Police  Commissioner,  Chief 
of  Civil  Service  and  State  Legislator. 

This  quality  of  changelessness,  of  induration,  cannot 
be  imitated.  One  would  as  well  talk  of  imitating  iron, 
or  of  making  one's  self  granite,  at  the  mere  expression 
of  a  wish.  This  trick  of  the  immutable  is  the  ear- 
mark of  the  congenitally  great.  Grant — as  I  have  told 
you — had  it,  who  went  from-  low  to  high.  Burr  had  it, 
who  went  from  high  to  low.  It  is  such  as  Washington 
and  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln  and  Grant  and 
Roosevelt,  the  rooted  and  the  changeless  ones,  who 
perform  as  snubbing  posts  of  history ;  it  is  to  them  a 
race  tied  up  to  keep  itself  from  going  adrift. 


jyiR.  Roosevelt  invites  confidence  by  the  enemies 
he  makes  and  what  those  enemies  say  of  him..  He 
has  been  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  organized  hypoc- 
risy and  wealth-made  cowards  of  his  day.  There  has 
been  rife  in  every  hour,  as  plenty  as  poets  in  a  country 
town,  a  sort  of  American  of  hollow  head  and  hollow 
chest  and  hollow  heart  whose  concern  was  for  the 
Rights  of  Property  rather  than  the  Rights  of  Man. 
That  sort  is  with  us  now.  This  American  would  never 
have  signed  a  Declaration  of  Independence  or  fought 
at  Bunker  Hill.  King  fearing,  king  adoring,  he  would 
have  lived  out  his  snug  existence ;  there  would  have 
come  no  Concord,  no  Yorktown,  if  their  construction 
had  depended  upon  him.  His  private  walk  is  emphatic 
of  that  inhuman  form  of  goodness  that  aims  at  respec- 
tability rather  than  at  right.  He  is  of  utmost,  use  to 
himself,  no  use  to  any  one  else.  His  fancy  is  drab 
and  tearful,  while  his  caurage  is  as  pale  as  paper.  As 
a  rule  he  has  the  red-squir.rel  talent  of  ascumulation 
and  is  rich.  Also  he  cares  as^  little  how  he  gathers 
dollars  as  does  the  red  squirrel  how  he  gathers  nuts. 
The  big  purpose  of  his  life  is  riches,  and  so  the  method 
of  their  heaping  be  respectable,  vide  licet,  legal,  neither 
the  blood  of  men  nor  the  tears  of  women  nor  the 
wan  faces  of  want-wrung  children  serve  to  stay  him  in 
their  gathering. 

It  has  been  people  of  this  description  who  feared  and 
hated  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  destroyed  Northern 
Merger,  curbed  the  villainy  of  Coal.    Other  deeds  of 


If  you  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis,  "talk  back" 
to  him,  confining  your  reply  to  two  hundred  words. 
We  shall  hope  to  publish  some  of  these  replies 
from  time  to  time. — TH£  EDITOR. 


kindred  sort  he  did.  And  for  so  coming  to  the  public 
rescue,  those  Tories  of  to-day  loathed  and  still  loathe 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Those  Roosevelt-hating  Tories  are  doubtless  honest, 
and  but  act  their  natures — a  statement  which  would 
be  evenly  true  of  rattlesnakes.  It  was  and  is  reasonable 
that  they*  should  bewail  a  Roosevelt.  Weakness  shrinks 
from  strength,  timidity  trembles  before  courage,  and 
folk  who  could  not  shake  footstools  grow  nervous  at 
the  nearness  of  one  who  might  shake  thrones.  Also 
while,  as  says  the  proverb,  you  may  know  a  man  by 
the  company  he  keeps,  a  still  more  accurate  estimate  of 
his  character  can  be  arrived  at  by  studying  the  enemies 
he  makes. 

*    *  * 

iyt  r.  Roosevelt  is  the  natural  soldier.  Weapon  wise 
with  sword  or  knife  or  gun,  he  has  the  instinct  »f 
combat  and  is  capable  of  anger.  He  delights  in  a 
horse;  his  feet  feel  at  home  in  the  stirrup.  He  has  a 
leaning  toward  the  gladiator  in  man ;  he  likes  boxers, 
wrestlers.  Also,  of  purest  morals,  it  is  such  as  he 
who  pedestal  woman,  and  bow  before  her  as  before  a 
goddess.  In  all  that  becomes  a  man,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
the  symbol  of  a  stark  Americanism. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  possesses  a  native  skill  for  intimacy. 
The  new  acquaintance  of  yesterday  is  to-day  the  old 
friend.  That  comes  of  an  inborn  fairness,  of  a  gener- 
ous, confident  lucidity  of  motive,  which,  compounded 
of  courage  and  truth  in  even  parts,  conceals  nothing 
and  wipes  away  suspicion.  Friendship  is  acquaintance 
plus  trust  and  the  latter  is  readily  inspired  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Men  of  this  sort  have  no  furtivities ;  they 
never  skulk.  They  are  firm  in  friendship,  fair  in  war. 
To  come  within  eye  shot  is  to  know  the  worst  and 
the  best  of  them;  and  to  know  it  once  is  to  know  it 
always.  It  was  Drusus,  when  his  architect  asked  how 
he  would  have  him  build  his  house,  who  said,  "Build 
it  so  that  every  Roman  may  behold  every  action  I 
perform."  The  tribune  would  have  found  his  modern 
prototype  in  Mr.  Roosevelt. 


"pHERE  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  there  be 
folk  who  prefer  Narcissus  to  Achilles.  Even  Byron 
declared  that  he  would  sooner  be  a  Brummel  than  a 
Bonaparte.  And  so,  as  we  have  seen,  there  lived  men, 
honest  though  dull,  who  have  regarded  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  a  menace.  When  he  attacked  the  railroads  and 
Standard  Oil,  they  wrung  their  hands  and  talked  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  Safe  and  Sane.  To  such 
timid,  selfish,  conservative  ones,  the  masculinity  and 
forceful  _  integrity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  him  seem 
dangerous. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  offended  the  vanity  of  sundry  mag- 
nates of  money  by  compelling  them  to  enter  the  White 
House  during  the  same  hours  and  through  the  same 
doors  as  did  Messrs.  Smith  and  Jones  and  Brown  and 
Robinson  and  others  of  the  common  herd.  In  these  days 
the  President  who  practises  democracy  makes  himself 
in  certain  eyes  a  peril  and  a  threat.  In  the  minds  of 
some — and  it  sounds  like  a  paradox — the  most  dan- 
gerous man  in  a  democracy  is  a  democrat. 

The  race  for  ages  has  suffered  from  adjectives.  We 
should  have  been  centuries  ahead  if  in  the  beginning 
adjectives  had  been  made  a  capital  offense.  I  have 
said  this  before,  but  it's  worth  saying  again.  To  charge 
that  a  man  is  "dangerous"  is  to  give  only  your  con- 
clusion. Men  don't  need  guardians;  they  need  his- 
torians. Instead  of  warning  a  man  you  should  point 
out  the  lion  in  the  path  and  let  him  warn  himself. 
Instead  of  telling  him  that  a  President  is  "dangerous." 
tell  him  what  there  is  in  that  President's  record  or  kind 
that  should  teach  one  of  fair  intelligence  to  fear  a 
future  public  harm.  The  adjective  is  ever  the  weapon 
of  the  second  rate,  and,  epithet  without  evidence  is 
oftener  the  expression  of  envy  than  of  any  emotion 
more  reputable. 

Villification  is  ever  found  limping  in  the  wake  of 
such  as  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Their  democracy,  their  sym- 
pathy, the  wide-flung  humanity  of  their  interest,  their 
lack  of  an  arctic  heartlessness,  their  pride  without  dis- 
dain, are  one  and  all  disturbing  to  narrowists  with 
whom  head?  are  but  hat  blocks,  and  who.  living  on  the 


fortunes  for  which  their  fathers  worked  or  swindled, 
sport  a  monocle,  ape  the  ineffable,  peruse  Burke's 
Peerage,  and  play  at  caste.  Since  they  know  of  nothing 
and  may  think  of  less,  they  fall  back  on  an  adjective 
and  declare  every  man  "dangerous"  who  has  offended 
by  alarming  them. 

Should  you  call  a  President  dangerous,  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  been  called  dangerous,  and  then  come  to  a 
verbal  halt,  you  infallibly  drive  the  prudent  to  put 
questions.  Why  is  he  dangerous  ?  Is  it  because  he 
lacks  the  support  of  gold  vampires  laying  their  black 
plans  to  suck  money  from  the  veins  of  the  public?  Is 
it  because  he  will  not  be  managed  and  manhandled  by- 
broken  hacks  of  politics?  Is  it  because  he  prefers 
truth  to  intrigue,  honor  to  safe  disgrace?  Is  it  because 
anywhere  and  every  time  he  resents  foreign  outrage 
upon  an  American  citizen,  even  though  that  citizen  be 
utterly  humble  and  obscure?  Is  it  because  he  stands 
among  the  people,  of  and  for  and  by  them,  despising 
and  defying  cheapsters  of  party  who  strike  at  public 
office  in  the  thought  of  private  gain?  Is  it  because 
between  Capital  and  Labor  he  aims  at  even-handed 
justice  for  both,  and  refuses  to  be  bullied  by  either? 
If  you  can  answer  one  of  these  in  the  affirmative,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  a  dangerous  man. 


{"•conventionalists  have  said  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  cared 
too  little  for  law.  They  misstate  the  fact.  They 
should  have  said  he  cared  perhaps  too  much  for  right. 
When  the  lawful,  usual  road  no  longer  ran  in  a  right 
direction,  he  has  pushed  down  a  panel  of  fence  and 
gone  cross  lots.  Of  this  feather  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
policy  concerning  a  Panama  Canal.  He  discovered 
that  Germany,  France,  Russia,  England  and  the  Amer- 
ican transcontinental  railways  were  against  him.  The 
temperate  in  every  age  has  bribed  the  torrid  zone,  and 
he  found  himself  opposed  by  the  sly  gold  of  his  foes. 
When  Alexander  drew  his  sword  and  cut  the  Gordian 
knot,  it  wasn't  temper,  but  diplomacy.  And  so  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Through  double  lines  of  lies,  in  the 
face  of  bribes,  in  defiance  of  Red  Tape,  he  forced  the 
Panama  Canal  to  victory. 

Mr"  Roosevelt  sends  his  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  rescues  from  Moorish  robbers  an  American  who 
else  would  have  perished  by  their  hands.  Is  Mr. 
Roosevelt  "dangerous"  when  he  forces  the  release  of 
an  American  unlawfully  in  alien  clutch  a  prisoner? 
Such  things  shock  a  stock  market,  but  do  they  shock 
humanity?  They  excite  the  hatred  of  Wall  Street,  but 
should  they  invoke  the  anger  of  a  reputable  Ameri- 


M 


r.  Roosevelt  has  a  great  love  for  children,  and 
this  has  got  him  laughed  at  in  an  age  lacking  in 
magnanimity,  and  when  selfishness  has  been  raised  to 
the  plane  of  art — an  age  when  children  are  found  fault- 
with  for  being  young,  and  the  aged  for  being  old. 


jyfK.  Roosevelt,  like  Jefferson,  like  Jackson,  never 
favors"  concealment.  He  doesn't  understand  govern- 
ment by  secrecy.  He  holds  to  the  belief  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  but  two  keys — one  for  the  treasury, 
one  for  the  jail.  This  inability  to  be  furtive  rs  the 
commonest  trait  of  the  breed  of  the  battle  ax — the  breed 
that  blows  a  bugle  and  attacks  at  noon.  And  a  re- 
public should  class  frankness  high  among  the  virtues ; 
for  secrecy  has  ever  been  a  serpent  whose  frequenl 
victim  was  the  liberty  of  man. 

Personally,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  never  forgot  and  never 
failed  a. friend.  The  memory  of  no  friendship  was  to 
perish  from  the  hillside  of  his  regard.  This  has  more 
than  once  been  sent  home  to  high-flying  metropolitan 
politicians  who,  presuming  upon  their  position  as  aris- 
tocrats of  party,  made  demands,  only  to  find  them  dis- 
regarded by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  favor  of  party  peasants 
of  whom  their  high  ineffable  nobility  had  never  heard. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  a  shock  to  purple  ones,  a  banc 
to  bosses.  He  was  born  to  slay- Bosses  as  Saint  George 
was  born  to  slay  dragons. 


"■pHERE   YOU   HAVE  A   FREEHAND   SKETCH   of   Mr.  RoOSe- 

v.elt !  There  you  have  him  in  hit-or-miss  patterns, 
as  was  your  grandmother's  rag  carpet !  It  is  from  such 
wood  the  world  carves  its  heroes  and  its  martyrs. 
There  hides  no  contradiction  in  the  terms.  A  martyr 
is  only  a  hero  who  fails,  a  hero  but  a  martyr  who 
succeeds. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25.  1909 


The  Soul  of  H  onour 


Chapter  XIV. — Continued 

Marcus  and  Honour,  left  alone, 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment in  an  utter,  intense  silence. 
The  great  silent  room,  with  its  walls  of 
red  silk,  on  which  hung  the  fairylike 
globes  of  light,  framed  them,  as  it  were, 
in  a  picture,  and  one  which  afforded  a 
startling,  overwhelming  contrast  to  the 
shabby  room  where  they  had  parted. 

Marcus  looked  at  her  with  an  assump- 
tion of  ease  and  carelessness  which  he 
did  not  feel.  Everything  depended  on 
the  way  he  managed  her  now,  and  on 
what  had  passed  through  her  mind  in  the 
interval,  and  he  thought  he  would  try 
some  of  the  gay  mockery  which  had  al- 
ways formerly  reduced  her  to  puzzled 
submission. 

"Well!"'  he  said,  carelessly,  "this  is  a 
curious  meeting,  isn't  it?  The  last  time 
I  saw  you  I  was  accused  of  blighting 
your  life,  but  this  doesn't  look  much  like 
it,  does  it?  I  think,  my  dear  Honour, 
you  ought  to  be  uncommonly  grateful 
to  me  for  having  left  you  that  freedom 
which  you  have  been  able  to  exchange 
for  this." 

His  eye  swept  around  the  vaulted  room 
and  rested  on  the  brilliant  figure  oppo- 
site him.  Yet  there  they  did  not  linger 
long,  for  he  simply  dared  not  meet  the 
burning  eyes  which  stared  at  him  from 
her  chalk-white  face. 

She  moved  a  step  nearer. 

"Coward,"  she  said,  "miserable,  most 
miserable  man.  Yes,  your  base  schemes 
have  failed,  and  by  the  mercy  of  One 
above  us  who  protects  the  friendless,  they 
have  come  to  nothing.  Yet,  Marcus,  be 
careful,  very  careful  in  what  you  say  now, 
for  if  you  go  on  sneering  at  what  you 
have  done  my  forbearance  will  not  last, 
and  so  I  solemnly  warn  you." 

Casual  and  harebrained  as  he  was,  he 
recognized  that  she  was  speaking  the 
honest  truth.  The  gleam  of  outraged 
womanhood  in  her  eyes  told  him  the 
secret  of  the  past  rested  on  his  next  ut- 
terances. One  light  sneering  allusion  to 
her  bygone  agony  would  scatter  her  for- 
bearance to  the  winds.  If  it  cost  her  her 
life  she  would  accuse  him  to  her  husband. 
Had  the  fates  permitted  that  word  to  be 
spoken  much  might  have  been  spared  her. 

But  Marcus  paused  in  time,  and  stepped 
forward  uncertainly. 

"Honour,  forgive,"  he  muttered. 

The  words  held  in  them  no  real  peni- 
tence, no  hint  of  shame ;  they  were  per- 
functory and  cold ;  a  coward's  device  to 
gain  time,  that  was  all.  Yet  in  them  lay 
hidden  something,  a  reality  that  was 
neither  sorrow  nor  compunction,  but 
hatred.  Yes,  he  hated  her  now  with  a 
sudden  burning  hatred,  that  was  the 
strongest  feeling  his  shallow  nature  had 
ever  known.  He  would  like  to  have  rushed 
at  the  calm,  splendid  figure,  to  have 
forced  her  to  her  knees  and  beaten  the 
life  out  of  her  with  his  naked  fists.  Then 
his  secret  would  have  been  safe. 

Honour  saw  the  strange  look  he  gave 
her,  but  she  held  no  clue  to  enable  her 
to  grasp  its  meaning  and  his  words 
touched  her.  The  nobility  of  her  heart 
made  it  respond  to  any  appeal  even  from 
an  enemy. 

"I  will  forgive,"  she  said  slowly.  "I 
think — I  think  I  have.  It  was  difficult  at 
first,  when — I  loved  you,  but  now  it  is 
easy,  for  my  heart  and  soul  and  life  are 
full  of  some  one  else.  Some  one  who  has 
lifted  me  out  of  the  darkness  and  into 
the -sunlight  by  his  side.  Some  one  to 
whom  I  would  give  a  thousand  lives,  if  I 
had  them,  to  prove  my  passionate  undy- 
ing gratitude." 

"Very  pretty,  I  am  sure,"  said  Marcus 
shortly,  "and  no  doubt  your  gratitude  will 
be  suitably  rewarded." 

"It  is  rewarded  now,"  she  said,  "but 
not  in  the  way  you  mean.  I  am  telling 
you  how  I  feel,  because  I  choose  you  to 
thoroughly  understand  how  less  than 
nothing  the  thought  of  you  is  to  me,  but 
I  am  not  telling  you  because  I  think  you 
will  ever  understand.  I  know  you,  Mar- 
cus, your  petty  contemptible  thoughts  of 
me.  You  believe  I  care  for  your  cousin 
for  his  money.  You  are  wrong :  it  was 
the  only  thing  that  ever  came  between 
us."    Her  voice  grew  dreamy. 

"The  golden  barrier  did  not  take  long 
to  pass,"  sneered  Marcus. 

Her  eyes  dilated.  "No,  and  shall  I  tell 
you  why — it  was  because  love  came  so 
quickly.  I  know  now  that  it  is  the  great- 
est things  in  life  that  come  to  one  un- 
awares." 

Marcus  knew  that  this  was  true.  Had 
not  his  hatred,  his  consuming  longing  to 
deface  and  to  destroy,  had  not  that  been 
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By  Lady  Troubridge 


Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

Marcus  Quinten,  impecunious  and  unworthy,  but  heir  to  the  title  and  wealth  of  hia  cousin, 
and  Jack  Taunton,  wealthy  and  honorable,  fall  in  love  with  Lady  Hyacinth  Windermere.  Her 
parents  favor  the  former  because  of  his  prospects.  They  know  nothing  of  the  latter's  immense 
wealth,  and  Quinten  concealed  the  fact.  The  story  opens  at  Ascot  on  Cup  Day.  A  woman  at 
the  grate  of  the  paddock  accosts  Quinten  as  her  husband.  He  repulses  her.saying  that  the  marriage 
was  false,  and  leaves  her.  She  faints,  arid  is  befriended  by  Jack  Taunton.  Taunton  learns 
Honour  Read's  story,  and  how  she  was  deserted  on  the  wedding  day,  and  he  urges  Quinten  to 
marry  her.  He  refuses  point  blank.  Taunton  is  refused  admittance  to  Hyacinth's  home,  but 
meets  her  at  the  home  of  her  cousin.  She  loves  him,  but  says  she  must  follow  her  parents' 
wishes.  Taunton,  failing  to  persuade  Honour  Read  to  expose  Quinten  to  Lady  Hyacinth, 
secures  a  position  for  her  with  Quinten's  cousin,  who  is  a  misogynist,  and  requires  a  secretary 
who  will  not  intrude  on  him  personally,  and  therefore  sends  all  his  instructions  by  his  valet. 
Honour  feels  that  this  cannot  continue,  and  writes  a  note  to  Lord  Vannister  requesting  him  to 
give  her  a  short  interview,  so  that  she  may  discuss  the  work  assigned  her.  The  following 
morning  Honour  receives  a  reply  from  Lord  Vannister  and  goes  into  the  garden  to  read  it. 
She  is  angry  and  indignant  at  the  note,  and  in  her  rage  sobs  out,  "I  hate  him  !  I  hate  him  !" 
At  that  moment  she  hears  a  low  laugh  at  her  side,  and  raising  her  head  with  an  angry  jerk, 
faces  the  intruder.  She  is  startled  to  leam  that  the  stranger  is  Lord  Vannister,  her  employer. 
She  then  tells  him  the  sad  story  of  her  life.  Lord  Vannister's  sympathy  is  immediately  aroused 
and  he  asks  Honour  if  she  will  still  remain  as  his  secretary.  In  the  meantime  Marcus  Quinten. 
who  is  down  to  his  last  penny,  tries  to  borrow  more  money  from  Jack  Taunton.  Taunton  refuses. 
A  stormy  scene  ensues,  and  Quinten,  enraged,  leaves  the  room.  Since  his  credit  is  everywhere 
exhausted,  he  is  forced  to  go  to  Lord  Vannister  for  a  settlement,  in  order  that  he  may  marry  Lady 
Hyacinth.  Here  he  meets  Honour,  who  Lord  Vannister  introduces  as  his  wife.  They  both  stand 
dumbfounded,  and  Lord  Vannister,  noticing  their  confusion,  leaves  them  alone. 


born  in  a  moment ;  and  was  it  not.  even 
now  obscuring  the  sunlight,  a  plant  of 
sudden  deadly  growth? 

"After  that  it  was  easy  to  take  every- 
thing," she  said;  "but  let  it  be,  it  is  too 
sacred.  As  for  you,  you  have  asked  me 
to  forgive." 

"I  do  ask  it,"  he  managed  to  say. 

"And  I  grant  it,  for  although  the  feel- 
ing I  had  for  you  was  utterly  gone  even 
before  I  came  here,  one  thing  remained 
from  it,  just  to  show  that  it  had  been 
there.  I  resolved  to  protect  you  by  never 
revealing  your  name,  as  the  man  who 
had  treated  me  so  infamously.  You  are 
safe." 

"Taunton  knows,"  he  said,  below  his 
breath. 

"Yes,  he  does;  but  he  will  not  tell.  I 
have  forbidden  him." 

A  different  woman  stood  before  him,  a 
woman  gifted  with  a  strange  bewildering 
intoxicating  beauty,  a  being  of  Fire  and 
Snow,  coldly  brilliant,  sure  of  herself,  and 
defiant  of  fate.  The  pale  rosebud  had 
bloomed  indeed. 

"Taunton  is  my  bitter 'enemy,"  he  said, 
and  then  with  a  malignant  glance  at  her 
he  added,  "Like  the  heroes  of  romances, 
we  are  rivals,  for  we  love  the  same 
woman." 

"Jack  Taunton  is  a  gentleman,"  said 
Honour,  "and  he  "will  keep  his  word  to 

me." 

W  ho  else  knows?"  he  asked. 
"Sarah  Gibson,"  she  said.     "She  will 


not  tell  now.  Long  ago  she  wanted  to, 
but  I  would  not  let  her." 

"Then  so  it  stands,"  he  said,  drawing 
a  slow  relieved  breath.  "I  am  glad  that 
you  see  our  interests  are  identical." 

Her  scornful  glance  rested  upon  him 
for  a  moment,  but  he  thought  he  did  de- 
tect a  hidden  anxiety  in  it. 

"For  all  her  big  talk,"  he  thought,  "she 
dare  not  tell  him,"  and  then  for  the  first 
time  he  felt  safe. 

He  looked  up  to  see  her  moving  toward 
the  door,  her  head  held  high,  her  white 
lace  dress  trailing  behind  her.  Going  with- 
out a  look  or  a  backward  glance  at  him. 
Withdrawing  as  a  queen  might  do  who 
has  accorded  an  interview  to  a  subject. 

Suddenly  Marcus  realized  that  the  most 
important  part  of  his  mission  was  unful- 
filled. In  this  woman's  hands  lay  all  the 
power.  Had  not  Vannister  practically 
said  so ;  she  could  make  or  mar  his  des- 
tiny with  a  word  to  the  man  who  adored 
her.  And  he,  instead  of  trying  to  pro- 
pitiate her,  trying  to  convince  her  of  his 
penitence,  had  spent  the  precious  moments 
in  sneering,  cynical  words.  Fool !  Fool ! 
Perhaps  he  would  never  have  another 
chance.  It  was  more  than  likely  that  she 
would  not  put  herself  again  in  the  way 
of  being  insulted ;  she  would  go  to  her 
husband  and  with  a  few  words  obtain  his 
dismissal  and  then  it  would  be  all  over. 
Husband  and  wife  would  be  left  to  their 
golden  dream  of  love  and  happiness,  and 
he  would  be  cast  out.    Now  that  the  past 


"Neither  of  them  saw  a  pale  face  which  (or  one  moment  looked  in  at  them  from  the 
window ;  no  warning  whisper  made  Honour  rush  away  before  her  tardy  bliss  was  wrested 
from  her  forever,  and  in  another  moment  the_pale  face  and  burning  eyes  were  gone" 


was  irrevocably  gone,  he  remembered 
how  tender  and  true  she  had  been,  how 
placable,  how  easy  to  win  over  to  forgive- 
ness. Was  it  yet  too  late  to  touch  her, 
to  move  her? 

"Honour,"  he  cried  but,  "Honour." 

The  sharp,  sudden  cry  of  intense  bit- 
terness made  her  turn. 

He  flung  himself  at  her  feet. 

"Honour,"  he  said,  his  passionate  eager- 
ness lending  a  spurious  intensity  to  the 
words,  and  his  voice  almost  choked  with 
passion  and  despair. 

"Well?"  she  said,  drawing  back  with  a 
gesture  of  distaste. 

"Honour,  do  not  go,  do  not  leave  me 
so.  I  have  not  Half  told  you  of  my  shame, 
of  my  sorrow.  I  am  in  great  trouble, 
great  difficulties.  Will  you  not  listen  to 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  love  that  was 
once  so  real  a  thing  between  us?" 

She  raised  her  hand.  "Stand  back, 
please,"  she  said,  and  he  quailed  before 
the  majesty  in  her  eyes.  "Do  not  allude 
to  our  former  love;  it  never  existed  with 
you,  you  never  loved  me.  and  I  thank  God 
for  your  baseness,  since  it  saved  me  from 
you." 

He  was  losing  his  nerve  and  self-con- 
trol. 

"Then  for  the  sake  of  pity,  of.  mercy, 
help  me,"  he  said,  "or  I  shall  be  ruined"" 

Honour  stood  cold  and  rigid.  "What 
is  it  you  want?" 

"Your  influence  with  your  husband," 
he  said.  - 

She  remembered  then  for  the  first  time 
Vannister's  parting  words,  and  appreciated 
the  penitence  of  the  man  before  her  at 
its  true  worth. 

"I  see,"  she  said,  with  a  slow,  cruel 
smile,  "It  is  a  question  of  money;  and  ] 
that,  I  think,  you  need  hardly  to  discuss 
on  your  knees.  Get  up,  Marcus.  You 
are  an  arch  comedian,  I  know,  but  your 
powers  are  wasted  on  me.  I  have  seen 
you  off  the  stage  too  often." 

Like  a  whipped  hound  he  crouched  for 
a  moment  before  her  words,  and  then 
stood  up. 

"Now,"  she  said  imperiously,  "state 
your  case." 

All  trace  of  feeling  was  resolutely  ban1 
ished  from  her  voice. 

Marcus  spoke  with  difficulty,  so  dry 
had  his  lips  become. 

"You  will  allow,"  he  said  hoarsely,  'that 
we  were  both  free  -to  form  what  new  ties 
we  would." 

"Your  discretion  left  me  free,"  she  said, 
calmly,  "what  then?" 

"I  also — "  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 

"You  wish  to  marry."  ■ 

"Yes." 

Her  lips  curled  in  a  proud  smile. 

"My  congratulations  to  you  and — my 
condolences  to  her.    Is  that  all?" 

"No,  it  is  not  all,"  he  cried,  for  she 
was  turning  away.  "I  am  at  the  present 
moment  heir  presumptive  to  Gartlands, 
and  I  asked  your  husband  to  make  a 
settlement  on  my  future  wife.  He  first 
refused,  and  in  doing  so  he  told  me  of 
his  marriage,  which  has  naturally  changed 
my  position  somewhat.  Later  on  he  re- 
ferred me  to  you,  telling  me  to  plead  my 
cause  with  you.  You  see  he  knew  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  do  so.  Honour,  Honour,  you 
have  found  a  new  life  full  of  happiness 
and  good  fortune.  Can  you  not  spare 
some  crumbs  from  your  table  to  feed 
me—" 

At  last  he  had  found  the  right  words 
to  touch  the  noble  heart  of  the  woman 
he  had  so  fearfully  wronged. 

She  paused,  and  her  fair  brow  wrinkled 
in  thought  as  the  position  grew  clear. 

Marcus  was  being  punished.  With  his 
own  hands  he  had  dug  the  pit  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  His  sin  had  veritably 
found  him  out.  The  equanimity  of  Hon- 
our's soul  showed  her  a  revenge  which 
even  heaven  would  not  deny  her ;  the  only 
revenge  which  a  Christian  may  take,  and 
in  taking  it  she  would  heap  coals  of  fire 
on  his  head. 

"What  is  it  you  want  of  me,"  she  said, 
"or  rather,  what  did  you  ask  of — of  my 
husband?" 

"Her  father  requires  a  settlement,"  he 
muttered,  "otherwise  the  marriage  can 
never- take,  place." 

Honour  moved  slowly  back  into  the 
room ;  he  saw  she  was  considering  the 
matter,  and  he  hung  on  her  next  words 
even  as  she,  poor  soul,  had  once  hung 
on  his. 

He  dreaded  her  as  he  watched  her, 
dreaded  the  silent  majesty,  the  fixed 
aloof  serenity  of  her  look  as  though  only 
in  coldest  pity  did  she  interest  herself  in 
the  matter  at  all,  and — fifty  thousand 
[continued  on  pace  23] 
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Here  is  a  chance  for  each  of  you  to  help 
one  another.  Possibly  you  have  discovered 
some  new  and  practical  idea  in  keeping 
house,  some  labor-saving  method,  some  de- 
lectable recipe,  some  new  way  of  making 
home  attractive,  in  general  something  to  make 
the  housework  easier  and  life  more  enjoy- 
able. Why  not  give  the  rest  of  our  readers  the  ben- 
efit of  your  experience  ?  We  will  pay  twenty-five 
cents  for  any  contribution  available.  This  depart- 
ment will  appear  monthly.  Contributions  must  be 
written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and 
must  contain  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
words.  We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain 
copies  of  their  manuscripts,  as  no  contributions  will 
be  returned.  Address  THE  HOUSEWlFE"S  CLUB, 
care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Braided  Rugs 

As  I  have  just  finished  ray  eighth  rag 
rug  I  thought  some  of  the  women 
readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  would  like 
to  know  how  I  made  them.  The  first 
thing  to  recommend  about  these  rugs  is 
their  inexpensiveness,  and  then,  too,  they 
are  so  durable. 

Instead  of  throwing  your  bright-colored 
dresses  and  other  cast-off  clothing  into 
the  rag  bag,  tear  them  into  strips  about 
one  inch  wide,  sew  them  together,  and 
wind  into  balls^.  Use  these  strips  as  you 
would  yarn,  and  with  a  button  hook  cro- 
chet a  chain  about  twenty-four  inches 
long.  Turn  back  the  strip,  and  fill  each 
stitch  on  each  side  of  the  chain  with  a 
double  crocheted  row. 

Now  that  the  center  is  started,  fasten, 
and  begin  with  another  color.  Repeat 
same  as  before,  but  at  each  corner  in- 
crease so  as  to  make  the  corners  right 
angles. 

For  the  border  I  generally  use  two  rows 
of  dark  colors.  If  these  directions  are 
followed,  the  rug  when  finished  will  be 
oblong. 

To  make  round  rugs,  crochet  a  short 
chain,  and  join  together.  These  rugs  can 
be  made  any  size  desired.  '  They  greatly 
resemble  the  old-fashioned  braided  rugs, 
but  are  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  make, 
and  are  very  durable.  They  add  to  the 
appearance  of  a  sitting  room  and  are 
equally  attractive  in  a  bedroom. 

G.  P.,  New  York. 

Handy  Clothes-Pin  Holder 

have  a  clothes-pin  holder  made  of  oil- 
cloth. Any  heavy  material,  however, 
such  as  ticking,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
The  holder  is  simply  a  bag,  and  at  the 
top  I  fastened  an  embroidery  ring  by  cut- 
ting out  the  cloth  and  stitching  it  around 
the  ring.  This  leaves  the  opening  at  the 
upper  side  of  the  bag.  To  it  I  attached 
a  stout  hook,  which  when  placed  over 
the  line  will  slide  along  while  hanging  the 
clothes  on  the  line.  It  saves  time  in 
searching  for  the  pins  when  the  bag  hangs 
so  conveniently  near. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  U.,  Illinois. 

To  Keep  Flowers  Fresh 

We  are  all  fond  of  flowers  on  the  din- 
ner table,  but  it  always  has  seemed 
like  such  a  task  to  keep  them,  until  I 
heard  of  an  excellent  way  to  preserve 
them.  It  is  this  :  Throw  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  water, 
and  Stir  it  until  it  is  dissolved.  You 
will  find  by  doing  this  that  your  flowers 
will  stay  fresh  for  ten  days  or  so  longer 
than  is  usually  the  case. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  G.  A.,  West  Virginia. 

To  Test  the  Oven's  Heat 

Young  housekeepers  often  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  judge  an  oven's  heat  for  vari- 
ous foods. .  Here  is  a  tried  and  true  way 
of  telling:  Test  the  temperature  of  the 
oven  every  few  minutes  with  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  If  the  oven  is  of  a  tempera- 
ture that  will  _  spoil  the  food,  it  will 
blacken,  or  even  blaze.  If,  however,  the 
paper  becomes  a  dark  brown,  darker  than 
a  well-browned  loaf  of  bread,  the  oven 
may  be  used  for  pastry,  biscuits  or  buns. 
When  the  paper  becomes  a  dark  yellow, 
you  will  know  that  the  oven  is  the  right 
temperature  for  baking  bread,  meat, 
chicken  pie  or  large  cakes,  such  as  pound 
or  fruit  cakes.  When  the  paper  colors 
pure  yellow,  bake  sponge  cakes,  angel 
and  layer  cakes,  and  pies  where  the  filling 
has  been  cooked  before  the  crust. 

Mrs.  M.  S.,  Massachusetts. 

When  Mixing  Pancakes 

T  wonder  if  every  housewife  knows  that 
*  potato  water  is  just  as  good  to  mix 
buckwheat  pancakes  as  buttermilk?  I 
use  part  potato. water  and  part  milk,  and 
it  makes  them  lighter  than  the  milk 
alone.  And  if  no  milk  is  to  be  had,  the 
water  alone  makes  them  good. 

R.  M.  S.,  New  York. 


Cure  for  Sick  Chickens 

""THE  following  is  an  excellent  remedy 

*  for  sick  chickens :  One  teaspoon  ful 
of  permanganate  of  potash  in  one  quart 
of  water.  Take  other  water  away  from 
them,  and  when  they  become  thirsty  they 
will  be  glad  to  drink  this.  It  is  a  "cure 
all."  I  had  two  hens  that  were  sick. 
They  became  very  thin  and  their  combs 
were  very  pale,  and  in  time  they  died. 
Another  hen  started  to  go  the  same  way, 
when  I  heard  of  this  remedy.  In  two 
days'  time  there  was  a  slight  improve- 
ment, and  before  long  she  grew  strong 
and  the  color  in  her  comb  became 
brighter.  Since  then  I  have  had  no  more 
trouble  with  sick  chickens.    Try  it! 

P.  K.,  Idaho. 

Dandelion  Wine 

poR  a  good  tonic  in  the  spring  or  to 

*  take  after  an  attack  of  grip,  nothing 
is  better  than  the  wine  made  of  dande- 
lion blossoms.  We  usually  make  it  every 
spring,  unless  we  have  a  supply  left  over, 
and  are  never  without  it.  It  is  made  as 
follows : 

One  gallon  of  blossoms,  and  a  small 
handful  of  the  roots ;  over  these  pour  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  let  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  add  five  lemons  and  three  pounds  of 
white  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  two  weeks, 
or  until  it  ferments  thoroughly.  After 
it  has  ceased  working,  strain,  and  bottle. 
Sometimes  it  takes  longer  for  it  to  get 
through  working  than  other  times,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
heat  it  gets. 

Some  people  prefer  adding  part  orange 
instead  of  all  lemon,  and  also  a  handful 
of  raisins,  but  this  is  only  to  make  it 
more  palatable  when  taken,  as  it  does 
not  add  to  the  value  as  a  medicine. 

I.  B.  M.,  Michigan. 

Unboiled  Flour  Starch 

T  Tnboiled  flour  starch  made  from  the 
following  recipe  will  not  stick  to  sad- 
irons. 

Take  one  cupful  of  flour,  and  make  into 
a  thin  paste  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream,  using  cold  water  and  stirring  in  a 
little  flour  at  a  time,  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  lumpy.  Then  pour  into  this 
paste  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  and  a 
lump  of  lard  about  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut.  Stir  for  about  three  or  four  minutes 
and  use  the  starch  warm.  You  will  find 
that  your  irons  will  not  stick  and  your 
clothes  will  be  as  white  as  snow. 

Mrs.  C.  J.,  Tennessee. 

Cakes  Without  Eggs 

Here  are  two  recipes  that  I  could  not 
do  without: 
Coffee  Cake — One  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  half  cupful 
of  shortening,  one  cupful  of  cold  coffee, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon,  one  of  allspice,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  cloves,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.    Use  scant  cups. 

Oatmeal  Cookies — One  cupful  of  oat- 
meal, two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of 
brown  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of  butter 
and  lard.  Work  all  together  as  you  would 
when  making  pie  crust,  and  moisten  with 
one  half  cupful  of  water  in  which  a  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  has  been  dissolved.  Salt 
to  taste.  Roll  very  thin,  and  bake  in  a 
medium  oven.  M.  E.,  Ohio. 

Questions  Asked 

T  have  a  very  heavy  foot  tub  heavily 

*  enameled.  The  enamel  has  broken  in 
one  place  on  the  inside.  What  can  I  use 
that  will  dry  perfectly  hard,  or  is  there 
any  other  way  to  repair  the  break?  I 
have  tried  white  enamel,  but  it  will  not 
harden. 

What  can  be  used  on  white  walls  to 
whiten  or  color  them  that  will  not  inter- 
fere with  putting  paper  on  them  at  any 
time?  If  lime  is  used  they  will  have  to 
be  scraped.  M.  B.  W..  Virginia. 


Dare  You  Throw  Burning  Coals 
On  Your  Roof? 


Burning  coals  thrown  on  a  roof  of 
Ruberoid  harmlessly  sputter  away — 
and  die  out 

They  do  not  set  fire  to  the  Ruberoid. 
They  do  not  set  fire  to  the  timbers  un- 
derneath. 

Yet  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  more  than 
mere  protection  against  fire. 

It  is  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter.  Being  a  perfect  non-conductor 
of  heat  it  keeps  the  warmth  of  the 
house  in. 

It  is  protection  against  the  heat  of 
summer.  It  keeps  the  building  cool  by 
keeping  the  sun's  heat  out. 

Seventeen  Years  of  Test 

And  it  is  more.  It  is  wind  proof, 
rain  proof,  snow  proof.  It  resists  acids, 
gases  and  fumes.  Because  of  its  great 
flexibility,  it  is  proof  against  contrac- 
tion, expansion  ancLthe  twisting  strains 
which  every  roof  must  bear. 

A  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  practically  a 
one-piece  roof. 

For  with  every  roll  comes  the  Ruber- 
ine  cement  with  which  yon  seal  the 
seams  and  edges — seal  them  perma- 
nently against  the  weather  and  against 
leaks.  You  will  find  many  roofings 
which  look  like  Ruberoid — but  none 
which  wear  like 
Ruberoid. 

For  the  first 
buildings  ever 
roofed  with  Ruber- 
oid—  more  than 
seventeen  years 
ago — are  still  wat- 
erproof and  weath- 
tight 


RUBEROID 

(TRADEMARK  REGISTERED) 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  registered  trademark  which 
Is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
genuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  against 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  In  a  town.  We  will  teil  you  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


These  buildings  are  the  oldest  roofed 
with  any  ready  roofing.  Ruberoid  was 
by  several  years  the  first 

And  of  more  than  300  substitute  roof- 
ings on  sale  today,  not  one  can  employ 
the  vital  element  which  makes  Ruber- 
oid roofing  what  it  is. 

This  vital  element  is  Ruberoid  gum — 
made  by  our  own  exclusive  process. 

It  is  this  wonderful  Ruberoid  gum 
which  gives  Ruberoid  roofing  the  life 
and  flexibility  to  withstand  seventeen 
years  of  wear  where  other  roofings  fray 
out  in  a  few  summers. 

These  substitute  roofings  are  made  to 
resemble  only  the  uncolored  Ruberoid. 

Ruberoid  can  also  be  had  in  colors. 
It  comes  in  attractive  Red,  Brown  and 
Green — suitable  for  the  finest  home. 

The  color  is  not  painted  on.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  roofing.  It  does  not  wear 
off  or  fade. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  deciding  on  any  roofing  for 
any  purpose,  get  our  free  book  which 
tells  what  we  have  learned  in  twenty 
years  of  tests  about  all  kinds  of  roofing. 
This  book  is  frank,  fair  and  impartial. 

It  tells  all  about 
shingles,  tin,  tar, 
iron  and  ready 
roofings. 

To  get  this  book, 
address  -Dept.  21, 
The  Standard  Paint 
Company,  100 
William  Street 
New  York. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,   Kansas  City,   Boston,   Philadelphia,   Atlanta,   Memphis,  Denver 
San  Francisco,    Montreal,    London,   Paris,  Hamburg 


Fun  by 
'Phone 

The  telephone  en- 
ables you  and  your 
neighbors    to  share 
pleasures.   A  new  piece 
on  the  phonograph  or  piano, 
a  good  story  or  an  interesting  bit  of 
news  may  be  passed  along  to  a  friend 
miles  away  as  readily  as  to  one  next  door. 

But  unless  you  can  hear  distinctly 
your  telephone  is  useless. 

Eiecte™  Rural  Telephones 

have  the  same  transmitters  and  receivers  that  are  used  on  telephones  that  carry 
messages  from  Boston  to  Omaha  (1500  miles)  and  New  York  to  Chicago  (900  miles). 
They  have  the  best  transmission  qualities  and  their  maintenance  expense  is  low. 

AH  the  material  needed  to  build  the  very  best  rural  telephone  line 
will  cost  you  and  your  neighbors  less  than  20  bushels  of  wheat  each 

Write  us  a  postal  or  letter,  or  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  of  this  advertisement  and  cut 
it  out,  mail  it  to-day  and  our  Free  Bulletin  No.  50 
will  be  sent  to  you  immediately. 

TR 


Eastern 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 


Central 

Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 


The  world's  oldest  and  largest  Western 

telephone  manufacturer;  there  Saint  Louis 

are  over  4.000,000  Western  Elec-  Kansas  City 

trie  Telephones  in  use  in  the  Denver 

United  States  to-day.  Dallas 

Rural  Telephones  » ipecialty  Omaha 


Pacific 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
Salt  Lake  City 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL: 


We  will  ship  you  a 
"RANGER"  BICYCLE 
on   approval,  freight 

.  repaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  tn  advance,  and  allow 
ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receivr  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in  every  way  and 
is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else 
regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  ship  it  back 
to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

|  (lUf  CiPTflRY  DRIP  EC  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
ft.Mll  mil  I  Un  I  rniWfcftT  to  ri^er  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
save  you  $10  to  $25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle — highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Rollerchains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mail 
order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
BlftCD  IPCUTC  UIJtUTCn  in  e3cn  t0WQ  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 

nlUCll  MUkR  I  «  If  JM  I  CI)  1909  Ranger  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Ton  will  be 
astonished  at  the  wonderfully -  low prizes  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  offers  we  will 
give  on  the  first  1900  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  leam  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS:  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECONDHAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIBCC     OA  ACTED  BDalfEC     single  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and 
I  IHEdf  uUAd  I  Cn  DflJIiVCOa  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  halt  the  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT  nut  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalog  beautifully  illustrated  and  _  containing  a  great  fund  of  inter- 
esting matter  and  useful  information.   It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.   Write  it  now* 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  Dept.  K  83  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  .19 


-  Eddystone 

Zephyrette 
Ginghams 


These  remarkable  fast- 
color  Zephyrette  Dress 
Ginghams  are  the  result 
of  our  new  scientific  pro- 
cess. Unusually  stylish, 
durable  and  economical. 


To  insure  get- 
ting the  genu- 
ine, be  sure  to 
ask  your  dealer 
for  Simpson- 
Eddy  stone 
Zephyrette 
Ginghams. 
Write  us  his 
name  if  he 
hasn't  them  in 
stock.  We'll 
help  him  sop- 
ply  you. 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 

'40* 


tDDYSTONt 

Zephyrette* 


The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


JUST  OUT 

The  New  Spring  Style  Book 


OF 


Madison  Square  Patterns 

The  Style  Book 

is  an  authority  on  correct  dressing. 

It  shows  page  after  page  of 
practical  patterns.  And  for  every 
design  illustrated,  a  pattern  can 
be  bought  for  ten  cents. 

The  Madison  Square  Patterns 

are  made  in  our  own  building  by 
experts  who  are  on  our  own  staff. 
This  means  that  we  can  watch 
every  step  in  their  development. 

Don't  attempt  your  spring  dress- 
making without  first  taking  a  look 
at  the  Style  Book  of  Madison 
Square  Patterns. 

Send  in  Your  Order  at  Once 

Four  cents  in  stamps  will  bring 
you  the  Style  Book.  When 
ordering,  direct  your  letter  to  the 

Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside 

II  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH- 
GRADE  UPRIGHT  PIANOS 

Slightiy  used  instruments:  12  Steinways 
from  $350  up;  6  Webers  from  S250  up;  9 
Krakauers  from  8250  up;  7  Knabes  from 
S250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  S250  up;  15 
Lyon  &  Healys  from  £250;  10  Washburns 
from  $200;  also  new  special  style  Uprights 
5 1 58 :  also  10  very  fine  Grand  Pianos  at 
about  half.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Cash 
or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  &  Healy, 
34  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We  ship  every- 
where on  approval.  All  pianos  fully  ' 
guaranteed. 

PRCC  POST  CARDS 

lltt    AND  ALBUM 


To  Introduce  onrlarro  new  4S-paffe  illustrated,  catalog  we  five  a 
beautiful  album,  fancy  colored  oorer.-  black  leave*,  filled  with 
lovely  art  p"it  cards,  absolutely  FREE.  Send  lrv  eotn  or 
1-c.  itampa  to  cover  postage  and  packing.  Only  one  album  to  each 
customer.  Addreee 

HOMER  CEOKCE  COH  Dept.220    CHICAGO,  I IX. 


THE  BEST"  LIGHT 


"\  TAKES  and  barns  its  own  gmv.  Pro- 
*"-L  duces  100  candle  power  light  — 
brighter  than  electricity  oracetylt-ne 
—  cheapxr  than  Iceropf'ne.  No  dirt. 
So  grease.  No  odor.  Orer  200  Btylea. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

1B1  BM  LIGHT  f  o. 
212  I    3th  St.,  Cud  too,  Ohio 


LEARN  JEWELERS'  ENGRAVING 

A  ftlf  b  HiuM  trvd  «a*Wj  W*rn*4  *.rvi*.  l*<i|ht  ttorotiffelj  by  mall.  W#  *m 
tvatb  *t«  l*f '.nn»t  MUr  rsf  rmrlcc  **an  t«  c+*  <>  ■  In  *f  rlrtd    :  t  ■•  ■ 

;  "t.ir    fff  will  »:k  iter r  i*  lb*  tktll  of  uj  nrr\irt.  «*rvj  for  our  <»t»l»* 

The  rn-ra*  In*  School,  »ept-  S 


1  n  ibtt*h,  i  hh-agii 


Pva'e  Valvar  ^Lin  Q-alm  Irntant  aiH  coolinr  relief  to  chapped, 
rje  5  ICITei  OKIn  Daim  »n<i  Inflamed  ikm.  Ind.tten- 

table  after  iharinf.  Allayi  Sonburn.  By  mail  JTt  cant* :  rvvtajre 
I  cents.     Pj»a'.  <  hratlral  <o.,  tOr)  Broadwit,  Mi  >  ark  1  lly . 


Easter  Fashions  From 


Both  rough  and  satin  surfaced  fabrics 
will  be  used  all  through  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  finish  of  the  fabric 
depends  entirely  upon  the  type  of  the 
gown  and  the  occasions  for  which  it  is 
being  designed. 

For  spring-morning  wear  there  are  the 
roughest  of  serges.  They  are  light  in 
weight,  however,  and  are  seen  in  a  greater 
variety  of  colors  than  ever  before.  They 
are  made  up  in  dresses  and  also  in  skirt- 
and-coat  suits,  the  skirt  showing  the  high 
jumper  effect. 

Rough  shantungs  are  another  of  the 
very  smartest  fabrics  for  tailored  suits, 
and  although  they  are  dyed  in  many 
colors,  they  are  extremely  fashionable  in 
the  natural  shade.  Linens  in  the  pastel 
colors  and  rough  in  weave  are  also  the 
mode.  Among  the  cotton  fabrics  the 
crepes  and  all  of  the  crinkled  goods'  are 
considered  verv  chic. 


No.  699 — Plain  Tight-Fitting  Coat 

I  Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measures. 


No.  986 — One-Piece  Princess  Apron 

Sizes   4,   6   and   8  years. 


No.  994— Shirt  Waist  With  Buttoned-Over 
Tabs 

Pattern  cut  for  12,  14  and  16  year  sizes.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or 
14  years,  two  and  three  fourths  yards  of 
twenty-two-inch  material,  or  one  and  three 
fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with 
one  fourth  of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material 
for  trimming. 


No.  995— Five-Gored  Skirt 
With  Box-Plaited  Back 

Pattern  cut  for  12.  14  and 
16  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  me- 
dium size,  -  or  14  years, 
seven  yards  of  twenty-two- 
inch  material,  or  five  yards 
of  thirtv-six-inch  material. 


No.  1281 — Short- Waisted  Guimpe 

Pattern  cut  for  "32,  34,   36  and  38  inch  bust 
measures. 

No.  1282— Skirt  With  Extended  Waistline 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist 
measures. 

The  most  fashionable  of  the  separate 
skirts  for  spring  all  show  the  influ- 
ence of  the  princess  gown. 

The  four-gored  skirt  illustrated  on  this 
page  in  design  No.  1282  has  an  extended 
waistline.  Its,  new  feature  is  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  skirt  does  not  fit  into 
the  waist,  as  the  old  corselet  skirt  used 
to,  but  hangs  so  that  it  merely  suggests 
the  outline  of  the  figure,  being  designed 
to  give  the  straight  Directoire  lines. 


i 


No.  1043— Nine-Gored  Maternity  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  waist 
measures. 


No.  1297 — Two  Baby  Sacques 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size.  Quantity  of  material  required  for  either 
of  the  sacques,  two  and  one  half  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  ma- 
terial, or  one  and  one  half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 

The  softest  of  white  cotton  crepe  is 
one  of  the  new  materials  being  used 
for  baby  sacques,  but  which  never,  after 
all,   quite   equals   in   daintiness  French 
,  flannel.    The  woman  who  is  clever  with 

her  needle  can  make  a  white  flannel  baby 
sacque  a  very  beautiful  little  garment  by 
a  bit  of  hand  embroidery.  Embroidered 
dots  in  pink  or  pale  blue  silk  floss  look 
extremely  pretty. 


No.  1296— Baby  Dress  With  Yoke.    Pattern  Cut  in  One  Size 


W  ..J  Pnstua  AHfetw.  BupU  Alt** 
tf  r.o..,  C»rd»  ,»4  KWmi  W*<bl<m  LttU  »H  fcr  . 
iminuj.  bllluCAUltOllPAJII,  CAI>U,GI110. 


MADISON  SQUARE  PATTERNS 

For  every  design  illustrated  on  this  page  we  will  furnish  a  pattern  for 
ten  cents.  The  Madison  Square  Patterns  are  very  simple  to  use.  Full 
descriptions  and  directions  come  with  the  pattern,  as  to  the  number  of 
yards  of  material  required  and  how  to  cut,  fit  and  put  the  garment  together. 
The  pattern  envelope  shows  a  picture  of  the  garment.  AH  of  the  pieces  of 
the  pattern  are  lettered,  so  that  even  if  the  collar  in  the  pattern  should  look 
like  the  cuff,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  mistaking  one  for  the  other,  for 
each  bears  its  own  letter  identifying  it. 

Send  orders  to  the  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  When  ordering,  be  sure  to  comply  with  the 
following  directions:  For  ladies'  waists,  give  bust  measure  in  inches;  for 
skirt,  give  waist  measure  in  inches;  for  misses  and  children,  give  age.  Be  sure 
to  mention  the  number  of  the  pattern  you  desire.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Madison  Square  Patterns  is  the  originality 
of  their  designs.  They  are  always  up  to  the  moment  in  style  and  yet  they 
are  never  extreme. 


No.  1039 — Dressing  Sacque  With  Collars  and 
Sleeves  in  Two  Styles 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures. 

Copyright.  1909.  by  The 
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Madison  Square  Patterns 


There  is  nothing  monotonous  about  the 
fashions ;  they  come,  stay  with  us  a 
short  time,  and  just  about  as  soon  as 
we  -are  getting  accustomed  to  their  new 
lines  they  suddenly  disappear. 

The  plain  sheath-fitting  skirt  is  still 
modish,  but  it  is  being  crowded  a  little 
into  the  background  by  some  new  models. 
For  spring  and  summer  Fashion  is  again 
nodding  her  head  in  approval  at  the  skirt 
where  plaitings  show.  The  skirt  entirely 
plaited  is  still  out  of  the  question,  but 
skirts  with  plaited  insets  are  among  the 
very  newest  spring  designs. 

The  cut-in-one  princess  gown  will  be 
worn  very  much  this  spring  and  summer. 
The  fact  that  its  effect  may  be  changed 
by  the  different  guimpes  worn  with  it 
is  something  to  be  considered  by  the 
woman  who  cannot  have  many  gowns  in 
her  wardrobe. 


No.  1281 — Short- Waisced  Guimpe 

Pattern   cut   for   32,   34,    36   and   38  inch  bust 
measures. 

No.  1279 — Directoire  Princess 

Pattern   cut  for  32,  34,   36  and  38  inch  bust 
measures. 

Thf  Directoire  princess  to  be  worn  with 
*  the  guimpe,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion Nos.  1281  and  1279,  is  another  model 
which  will  he  favored  this  spring  and 
summer. 

It  has  the  fiat  panel  effect,  back  and      N°-  1 1 43— Combination  Corset  Cover  and 
front,    the   wide    armhole   and    the    low  Petticoat 
round   effect  at  the  neck.     Its   specially     Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
new   feature   is  the  way  the  trimming  is     measures.      Quantity    of    material    required  for 
;„tmA..„„A        *u„  „:a„/  „c  i  •         medium   size,   or   06   inch  bust,  nve   yards  of 

introduced  at  the  Sides  of  the  skirt,  giv-  twenty.two-mch  material,  or  three  and  one 
ing  a  slashed  effect,  though  in  reality  the     fourth   yards   of   thirty-six-inch    material,  with 


No.  1299— Child's  Russian  Dress  With  Yoke 

Sizes  6  months,  1  and  2  years. 

Fashionable  Colors 

/">  olden  tan  and  palest  ecru  are  both 
very  fashionable  shades  for  spring 
frocks.  A  light  shade  of  grayish  blue  is 
much  the  mode,  as  well  as  a  new  grayish 
turquoise.  Silver  gray,  wood  gray  and 
elephant  gray  are  smart  colors. 


No.  939— Thirteen-Gored  Skirt 


trimming   is   merely   applied   to   the   side     five  yards  of  beading,  three  yards  of  ruffling     Pattern  cut  for  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist 


gores.  Braid,  either  cotton  or  silk  sou- 
tache, according  to  the  fabric  of  the  gown, 
is  the  best  trimming  to  use,  and  the 
smartest  effect  will  be  produced  if  the 
braiding  is  self  color. 


and  three  yards  of  lace  edging. 


measures. 


No.  1289-WaistWith  Skel- 
eton Overblouse 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34.  36 
and    38    inch    bust  measures. 


No.  1286 — Lingerie  Waist 
With  Plastron 

Pattern  cut  for  32, '34,  36 
and    38    inch    bust  measures. 


No.  1288— Box-Plaited  Shirt 
Waist  With  Lingerie 
Trimmings 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36 
and    38   inch   bust  measures. 


No.  1199— Directoire  Coat 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures. 

No.  1200— Circular  Skirt— Box  Plaits  Back 
and  Front 

Pattern  cut  for  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist 
measures. 


MADISON  SQUARE  STYLE  BOOK 

Are  you  accustomed  to  see  the  style  book  of  the  Madison  Square  Pat- 
terns? If  you  are,  of  course  you  realize  its  value  to  you  in  making  your 
own  clothes.  The  new  style  book,  better  and  bigger  and  more  attractive  in 
every  way,  is  now  ready.  Be  sure  to  send  your  order  for  it.  Enclose 
four  cents  in  stamps,  and  address  your  letter  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  style  book  will  make  you  familiar  with  all  that  is  newest  in  the 
spring  fashions.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  clothes  for  the  little  folks  as  well 
as  the  grown-ups.  The  smartest  clothes  any  mother  can  make  for  her  chil- 
dren are  those  from  the  Madison  Square  Patterns. 

Here  is  our  latest  liberal  offer :  We  will  give  any  two  Madison  Square 
Patterns  for  sending  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the 
regular  price  of  thirty-five  cents  each.  Your  own  subscription  may  be  one 
of  the  two.  When  ordering,  write  your  name  and  address,  distinctly.  We 
will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  any  one  pattern 
for  only  forty  cents. 


Each  "NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suit  is  cut  to 
order  from  measurements  sent  by  mail. 
Each  suit  is  shipped  express  prepaid  and 
with  the  "NATIONAL  GUARANTEE 
TAG"  attached — guaranteeing  that  if  the 
suit  does  not  fit  perfectly  you  are  to  send 
it  back,  and  we  are  to  refund  your  money 
and  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

Now  we  have  over  500,000  pleased  cus- 
tomer "  rue's  suit  is  cut  and  made 
to  order  singly  from  measurentenis  sent  us 
by  mail — and,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem, 
only  the  smallest  possible  percentage  ever 
require  the  least  alteration. 

We  have  been  making  suits  to  order  in 
this  way  for  Twenty-One  Years.  Is  there 
then  any  doubt  about  our  fitting  you? 

"NATIONAL" 
Tailored  Suits 

re  $y .50  Expressage 


New  York  Styles 


1  Prepaid 


Your  "NATIONAL"  Spring  and  Summer 
Style  Book  will  show  you  fashion  plates  of  all  the 
really  desirable  New  York  Suits.  We  will  send 
you  a  liberal  assortment  of  samples  from  our  400 
new  materials  for  your  selection.  You  make 
your  own  choice  of  style  and  material  and  we 
make  you  the  suit  AT  OUR  RISK. 

Isn't  this  all  filled  with  meaning  for  YOU? 
Isn't  it  even  an  OPPORTUNITY? 

The  "NATIONAL"  Style 
Book  Sent  Free 

Also  shows  the  following  Ready-Made  Garments: 

Skirts  House  Dresses  Hosiery 

Waists  Petticoats  Ruffs  and  Boas 

Silk  Dresses  Jackets  "Corsets 

Lingerie  Dresses  Tourist  and  Rain  Coats  Neckwear 

Tub  Suits  Muslin  Underwear  Flumes 

Ladies'  Hats  Knit  Underwear  Sweaters 
Children's  Hats  Boys'  Clothing 

We  Pay  Postage  and  Express  Ciutrges. 

One  copy  of  this  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book 
is  YOURS.  Won't  you  write  for  it  to-day?  If 
you  also  wish  samples  for  a  Mad e-to-Mea sure 
Suit  be  SURE  to  ask  for  them.  Samples  are 
sent  gladly  but  only  when  asked  for. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

1S7  West  24th  St,  New  York  City 

-UrjcK  u*«r  Oiitmtfct  btoMhtaMt  w  Ito  WuU 
Mail  Orders  Only     No  Agent*  or  Branch  Store* 


Cru well  Publishing  Company 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  1909 


450  Page  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue 

is  now  being  sent  into  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the 
United  States.  WRITE  TO-DAY  and  one  wiD  be  sent  to  you 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

When  yon  order  from  Macy's  Catalogue  yon  receive 
exactly  tile  same  goods  that  are  displayed  in  our  store 
for  the  benefit  of  the  most  critical  trade  in  the  world, 
and  vou  enjov  the  advantages  of  our  small  profit  system 
which  is  possible  because  of  the  strictly  cash  basis  on 
which  we  operate,  and  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  manu- 
facture much  of  the  merchandise  we  sell,  doing  away 
with  all  agents'  and  jobbers'  profits. 

Test  Offerings 

We  submit  these  items  as  tests  of  the  values  we  give  to 
our  mail  order  patrons-  Order  any  or  all  of  the  garments, 
and  if  after  yon  have  examined  them,  you  don't  think 
they  are  worth  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  prices  asked, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  return  them  at  our  expense. 

No.  911  —  A  choice  selection 
from  our  new  models  just  being 
,  placed  dn  exhibition  in  our  store, 
i  Ma.de  of  Sheer  Batiste,  the  yoke 
lis  of  handsome  Val  Lace  insertion 
►  point  design  and  extends  oyer  the 
back;  a  floral  medallion  just  be- 
low the  yoke.    The  same  lace 
design  is  used  in  the  insertion 
extending  down  the 
front  of  waist  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The 
sleeves  are  finished  with 
five  cluster  tucks  and 
two  pretty  pearl  buttons 
and  lace  pointed  cuffs. 
Th  is  model  button  s  in  the 
back  with  concealed  but- 
tons. ^The  Sheer  Batiste 
is  selected  for  its  durabil- 
ity and  desirable  launder- 
ing qualities    .    .  $1.29 

No.  820— Waists,  made  ! 
'  of  mercerized  batiste,  yoke  j 
of  Valenciennes  lace  and  em- 
broidery  insertion,  trimmed  J 
with  crochet  buttons,  lace  in-  i 
sertion  below  yoke,  clusters  of  ! 
fine  tucki  and  two  rows  Valen-  1 
ciennes  lace  down  the  back,  lace-  ! 
trimmed  stock  collar,  tucked  long  j 
sleeves  trimmed  with  Valenciennes 

insertion  $1.98 

No.  1493— Petticoats,  made  of 
heavy  Taffeta  ailk,  black,  staple 
and  delicate  evening  shades,  deep  flounce  trimmed  with  accor- 
dion pleating.  Van  Dyke  style,  finished  with  narrow  tucked  ruffles, 
1-ercaline  dust  ruffles:  size's  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches     .    .  $3.79 

Our  450 -paged  Spring  Fashion  Book  and  Household  Cata-  j 
lognejust  out— will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request.  Write 
today— address  Dept.  312. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 
Broadway  and  6th  Ave.     -   34th  to  39th  St.,    •   New  York 

HONOR  ROLL 

These  are  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
Pony  Contestants  who  have  done  so 
well  that  they  deserve  a  place  on  the 
Honor  Roll.  The  list  is  complete  up 
to^M?rch  5th. 

Mrs.  Clara  Kessler,  R.  R.  i,  Glenshaw.  Pa. 
lona  Morton,  Kernersville.  N.  C. 
Ralph  Akin,  Johnsonville.  X.  Y. 
Ralph  M.  Yarger,  R.  R.  i,  Dakota.  111. 
Lester  Groves,  Hope,  R.  I. 
Ray  Brewer,  Geneva,  Neb. 
Earl  Crotinger,  R.  R.  4,  Grover  Hill.  Ohio. 
Martha  Townsend.  Sellersburg,  Ind. 
Millie  R.  Page,  Berne,  N.  Y. 
Hobert  L.  Fouts,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 
Clarence  Morley.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 
Flossie  Lanner,  Shipman,  111. 
Lillian  Stevens,  Lebanon,  Iud. 
G.  Albert  Sturapf,  Bumside,  Conn. 
Johnnie  A.  Knox,  Bucklin.  Kan. 
Fred  Roth,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Ella  Bendel,  R.  R.  2,  Sardis.  Ohio. 
Ruth  High,  Newfield,  N.  J. 
Emanuel  Klingbeil,  Clinton.  Wis. 

To  learn  how  you  can  get  on  the 
Honor  Roll,  write  to 

The  Pony  Man 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Agents  Wanted 

IfiPNTC  PORTRAITS  86e.  FKAME8  15a, 
iMtH  I  9  sheet  pictures  lc.  stereoscopes  25c, 
▼iews  lc.  30  days  credit.  Samples  &  Catalog  Free. 
C«mIUiu4  Portrait  Co,  380-81   W.  AdMmm  8U,  CkUag*- 


I II  CT   OUT  Low-Price<l.  3-lb  Mop  ;  turn  crank 
to  wring  ;   clean  hands.  Women 
v35%  10  Agents;  catalog  free. 


V. 


all  bu; 
.  MOP  CO. 


392  Main  St.    I.elp.lc.  Ohio 


ACCUTC  U/AliTCn  10  sell  direct  to  consumers.  Bigprofits. 
AuCN  I  O  VY  A  Pi  I  LU  Groceries.  Coffees.  Ten,  Flavors.  Per- 
fumes. Soaps,  etc.  With  or  without  premiums.  Write  forCatalog  A. 

It  I  *  II  WAV  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 
961  Water  St.  Decatur,  111. 


AGENTSdT  NINE  IN  ONE  ■>=> 

Vtft  monthly.   Com  hi  nation  ■  * 


Rolling  Pin.  Nine  articles  combined.  Lightning  Seller. 
Seni  for  Sample.   FOR  SHE  E  UFO.  CO.,  Box  205 ,  Dayton.  0 

AfiFNTQ"NrU  INVKNTION;  never  before 
S"*\\^  sW  Iw.  I  «9  told  in  your  territory:  coin  money.  Au- 
tomatic name  fastener;  borse  owners  wild  about  tbetn :  tella  on 
tight-  Any  person  getting  territory  will  make  a  fortune  Write 
ai  once.    Automatic  Fastener  Co.,  L  232,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

W        WEEK  SURE, 

^lOigoLL 

Tone 


FimersMhrf*Ru4yM 
To.  I  Kit  4ms  H. 

Arents  going  wild 
orer  remits.  M.Sny- 
der made  *  ;•  in  2  bra. 
Joteph  Pine  took  « 
orders  in  two  dayi.  M.  D 
experience.    Yon  can  do  it. 


Finch  sold  45  in  9  hrs.    Had  no 
To  show  it  means  a  sale.  FItFE 
SAM  FLE  to  workers.  Foote  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  601  Dayton. O. 


I  MADE*  12^ 

Selling  This  7-Piece  Kitchen  Set" 

From  swem  ttaUmmt  •/  B,  H.  CCXSISQJJAM. 

AGENTS 


are  coining  money- 
felling  from  50  to  MQ 
•eta  per  week.  You 
can  do  It.  Send  your 
addre*a  today  and  let 
as  PROVE  IT.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary.  We 
•how  you  how  to  make 
t3  tn  $10  a  day.  OUT- 
FIT FREE  to  workers. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 
404  Home  Bldg. 
Dayton.  Ohio 


Embroidered  Waists  and 

Accessories 

By  Evelyn  Parsons 

Sample  of  Striped  White  Dimity  Used  for  Shirt  Waist 


No.  41 — Butterfly  Bow  of  white  linen  over  pink. 
The  body  of  the  butterfly  is  worked  in  padded 
Wallachian  stitch.  (This  is  buttonholing,  the  stitches 
taken  from  the  center  line  out  to  the  edge.)  The 
wings  are  in  eyelet  work.  The  under  piece  of  pink 
linen  is  gathered  slightly  at  the  center  and  sewed  to 
the  under  side  of  the  Wallachian  work.  When 
laundering,  take  the  bow  apart,  and  wash  the  pink 
and  white  separately.  Stamped  on  linen,  with  under 
piece  of  pink  or  lavender,  15  cents;  thread,  5  cents. 


No.  42— Collar  of  white  linen  with  fine  French  embroidery.  This  matches 
in  design  the  shirt  waist  pictured  below.  A  dull-finished  cotton  is  used  for 
this  very  fine  work.  For  padding  the  edge  use  any  kind  of  soft  cotton. 
Stamped  on  linen,  sizes  .2j£,  13  and  13  '2,  20  cents;  thread,  10  cents. 


No.  43 — Shirt  Waist  made  of  one  of  the  new 
sheer  white  striped  dimities,  like  the  sample  illus- 
trated above.  There  is  a  vine  of  French  em- 
broidery down  either  side  of  the  front  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sleeve.  The  model  is  made  with  a 
tucked  sleeve  edged  at  the  bottom  with  lace.  The 
bottom  of  the  sleeve  is  fastened  together  with 
tiny  white  lace  buttons,  and  there  are  lace  buttons 
down  the  front.  Since  it  is  probable  that  some 
may  prefer  the  regulation  shirt-waist  sleeve  with 
stiff  cuff,  we  stamp  the  embroidery  on  a  strip  of 
the  goods  wide  enough  for  a  cuff.  Then  if  a 
sleeve  like  the  model  is  desired,  this  strip  may 
be  sewed  on  under  a  tuck.  Perforated  pattern, 
25  cents;  stamped  on  striped  material,  $1.05. 

NOTE — The  linen  collar  is  not  included  in 
this  offer.  It  is  shown  above,  and  the  price  of 
same  is  given. 

No.  44 — Embroidered  Belt  made  of  a  strip  of 
white  linen  braid  with  a  picot-finished  edge.  The 
embroidery  is  thickly  padded  and  is  worked  in 
satin  stitch.  The  center  of  the  figures  are  filled 
with  large  French  knots.  Pad  with  four  strands 
of  cotton  and  use  four  to  make  the  French  knots. 
The  satin  stitch  is  worked  with  two  threads. 
Stamped  belt,  35  cents;  white  cotton,  10  cents. 


Pattern  No.  43 


Pattern  No.  44  for  Embroidered  Belt 


No.  45 — Lingerie  waists  are  more  fashionable  than  ever. 
This  is  an  exceptionally  dainty  blouse  trimmed  with  lace 
and  embroidered  in  eyelet  and  solid  work.  The  centers 
of  the  flowers  are  French  knots.  Notice  that  the  strip  of 
lace  in  the  sleeves  runs  up  over  the  shoulder  seam  as 
far  as  the  neck.  First  make  the  plain  sleeve  and  sew  it 
in  the  waist.  Sew  the  strip  of  lace  in  place  and  cut  the 
goods  through  the  center  under  the  lace.  Turn  back  the 
goods,  stitch,  and  cut  off  the  edges.  The  stitching  may  be 
done  by  machine  or  by  hand.  Perforated  pattern,  25-cents; 
stamped  on  plain  white  fine  material.  $1.05. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
In  our  stamped  shirt  waists  the  lines  for  cutting  the  waist 
are  not  given.  We  simply  stamp  the  front  and  allow  suf- 
ficient material  to  complete  the  waist.  We  wish  to  make 
this  fact  perfectly  clear,  so  that  should  any  of  you  desire 
either  of  these  attractive  shirt-waist  designs  stamped  on 
material,  when  ordering  you  need  not  feel  the  least  per- 
turbed about  the  amount  of  material  allowed.  We  see  to 
it  that  plenty  of  goods  is  supplied  with  every  order,  and  the 
word  of  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company  is  sufficient. 

Order  Miss  Parsons'  embroidery  patterns  by  number  from 
the  "  Embroidery  Department,"  Farm  and  Fireside.  Spring- 
field, Ohio.    Remit  by  money  order,  currency,  or  stamps. 


Pattern  No.  45 
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The  Soul  of  H  onour 


[continued  from  page  18] 


pounds  were  in  the  balance.  Again  his 
fingers  clenched  themselves  together  as 
he  thought  of  closing  them  on  her  round 
white  throat.  The  mad  impulse  passed, 
and  he  stood  mutely  waiting  her  pleasure. 

At  last  she  spoke,  and  the  words 
dropped  icily  from  her  one  by  one. 

"1  will  do  it,"  she  said,  and  his  heart 
bounded  within  him.  "Because  I  do  see 
that  my  marriage  may  have  done  you 
harm,  and  also  "to  prove  to  you,  that  poor 
as  I  have  been,  money  does  not  sway 
me.  It  is  my  revenge  to  feel  that  you 
will  owe  your  chance  in  life  to  me."  She 
paused  and  looked  sternly  at  him.  "For 
all  of  us,"  she  said,  ."even  the  vilest, 
heaven  holds  a  chance  of  amendment,  and 
by  my  hands  yours  shall  come  to  you." 

"You  are  an  angel!"  cried  Marcus,  the 
blood  rushing  in  thundering  waves  to 
his  heart  as  he  seized  her  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

Neither  of  them  saw  a  pale  face  which 
for  one  moment  looked  in  at  them  from 
the  window ;  no  warning  whisper  made 
Honour  rush  away  before  her  tardy  bliss 
was  wrested  from  her  forever,  and  in 
another  moment  the  pale  face  and  burn- 
ing eyes  were  gone,  and  only  a  light 
footfall  pressed  the  gravel  unheeded  by 
the  two  in  the  room. 

"I  will  do  this  on  one  condition,"  con- 
tinued Honour,  snatching  away  her  hand 
with  loathing  and  looking  away  from  him 
I  as  she  spoke,  "and  it  is  this — I  must 
know  and  realize  that  you  are,  so  far  as 
you  are  capable  of  the  feeling,  in  love 
with  this  lady,  Hyacinth  Windermere. 
She  is  very  young — nothing  but  a  child, 
and  knowing  what  I  do  of  you,  it  is  my 
duty  to  protect  her  if  I  can." 

"I  love  her  well  enough,"  said  Marcus. 
"You  need  not  distress  yourself  about 
that." 

"I  am  not  distressing  myself,"  said 
Honour  coolly.  "I  don't  think  anything 
to  do  with  you  could  ever  distress  me 
again  in  this  world ;  but  it  is  my  duty, 
my  sacred  duty,  to  look  after  this  girl's 
happiness.  I  know  as  no  one  else  is  in 
a  position  to  know,  that  she  is  going  to 
marry  a  man  without  heart  or  honor. 
She  must  be"  safeguarded." 

The  hot  rage  surged  up  in  him  again. 
Oh !  to  strike  this  woman  to  the  earth ! 
The  wish  was  so  violent  that  it  turned 
into  something  more  than  a  wish — some- 
thing that  had  in  it  the  first  faint  begin- 
ning of  a  resolve. 

"You  have  the  power,"  he  said;  "it  is 
for  you  to  dictate  the  terms." 

"Very  well,  then.  I  shall  advise  my 
husband  to  give  consent  and  to  promise 
to  settle  fifty  thousand  pounds  on — on 
your  wife,  provided  that  the  marriage 
does  not  take  place  for  a  year,  and  that 
Lady  Hyacinth  comes  here  to  make  our 
acquaintance.  Her  family  can  hardly  ob- 
ject to  that."  , 

He  looked  at  her  in  ever-growing 
amazement.  This  woman  had  once 
thought  herself  his  wife,  and  now  she 
spoke  of  the  arrangements  for  his  mar- 
riage with  a  perfect  and  complete  sang 
froid.  It  was  impossible  in  truth  for  Mar- 
cus' vanity  to  let  him  truly,  understand 
her  completely ;  her  love  had  turned  to 
loathing.  All  he  recognized  was  that  she 
was  putting  him  in  a  dilemma  which  he 
had  never  foreseen,  and  he  wondered 
secretly  what  her  motive  could  be.  Hya- 
cinth in  the  same  house  with  this  keen- 
eyed  woman,  with  her  deeper  knowledge. 
It  would  not  take  Honour  an  hour  to 
find  out  that  Hyacinth  did  not  care  for 
him,  and  was  being  forced  into  it  by  her 
mother. 

And  as  for  Hyacinth,  what  might  she 
not  discover,  and  with  her,  to  know  a 
thing  was  to  reveal  it.  It  was  the  mad- 
dest whim  of  Honour's  and  it  would  ruin 
him.    Luckily  it  would  ruin  her  also. 

The  door  opened,  and  Vannister  came 
in,  walking  slowly,  his  face  changed  as 
if  by  some  blighting  experience. 

Honour  sprang  to  him  instinctively. 
"What  is  it  ?"  she  cried.  "What  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

Chapter  XV. 

\7annister  looked  at  her  hard,  and  in 
*  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  she  saw  a 
want,  the  absence  of  that  soft  glowing, 
lover-like  look  which  had  dwelt  there  for 
her  alOne. 

His  glance  looked  now  as  it  looked  to 
the  world,  and  as  Marcus  had  often  seen 
it,  cold,  impersonal,  self-contained  and 
aloof,  a  glance  that  seemed  to  shut  her 
out. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter,"  he  said, 
as  she  fell  back  vaguely  pained,  with  a 
feeling  as  if  she  had  been  pushed  off  that 
high  pedestal  whereon  he  had  throned 
her,  and  as  she  drew  back  she  was  acutely 
conscious  of  Marcus'  mocking  eyes,  veiled 
as  they  were  with  a  sham  humility. 

"Well,  have  you  come  to  a  decision 


yet?"  said  her  husband,  still  keeping  his 
hard  impersonal  glance  fixed  upon  her. 

"Unless  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  misunderstand  her  ladyship,"  put  in 
Marcus  in  a  manner  that  had  in  it  both 
defiance  and  irony,  "she  has  promised  me 
her  support." 

"Indeed,  I  hope  you  were  properly 
grateful."  Vannister  was  measuring  the 
young  man  with  a  hostile  eye.  "I  am 
sure  you  must  have  been,"  he  said  laugh- 
ing harshly. 

"I  was." 

A  faint  surprise  was  dawning  in  Mar- 
cus' mind.  Was  Vannister  jealous  of  the 
prolonged  interview?  He  knew  not  how 
else  to  account  for  his  altered  manner, 
which  he  saw  was  troubling  Honour. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
from  which  all  the  purpose,  all  the  vi- 
tality seemed  somehow  to  have  fled,  "I 
could  decide  nothing,  and  really,  per- 
haps, I  should  not  have  meddled  in  the 
matter  at  all."  She  looked  at  him  like  a 
child  seeking  encouragement. 

"Since  I  asked  you  to  do  so,"  he  said, 
"you  need  not  apologize.  What  is  your 
advice  ?" 

"May  I  give  it  to  you  alone  ?" 

"No,  tell  me  now.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  front  of  Quinten,  therefore 
there  is  no  need  for  any  further  mystery." 


"I  do  not  wish  Mr.  Quinten  to  lose 
through  our  marriage,"  she  said  with  sim- 
plicity. "That  is  to  say,  more  than  can 
be  helped.  I  should  like  the  position 
made  as  easy  for  him  as  possible." 

"I  see,"  he  said.    "Anything  else?" 

She  looked  distressed.  "Pray,  Guy," 
she  said,  and  Marcus  started  at  the  Chris- 
tian name  in  her  mouth,  natural  as  it 
was,  "will  you  not  decide  yourself?" 

He  moved  impatiently.  "If  I  chose  to 
I  could  have  done  so.  I  heard  you  speak- 
ing fluently  enough  as  I  came  in,  but 
your  eloquence  seems  to  have  dried  up 
with  my  presence." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on. 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "that 
if  Mr.  Quinten  wishes  to  obtain  from  you 
such  a  large  sum  of  money  as  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
offer  you  proof  that  this  engagement  of 
his  is  neither  hasty  nor  ill-considered, 
but  that  he  really  loves  this  lady,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  he  ought  to  submit  to 
a  certain  probation,  a  year,  for  instance, 
during  which  time  you  could  satisfy  your- 
self of  their  chances  of  happiness ;  but 
of  course  I  merely  suggest  it.  It  is  your 
affair." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Vannister  still  with 
that  touch  of  bland  irony  in  his  voice. 
"It  is  our  affair  now." 


He  turned  suddenly  on  Marcus,  and 
his  manner  had  gained  in  cordiality  and 
lost  in  sincerity. 

"You  have  heard  my  wife,"  he  said, 
"her  decision  is  as  generous  as  it  is  wise, 
and  I  approve  of  it.  Whatever  the  fu- 
ture may  bring,  we  can  feel  we  have  dis- 
charged our  duty  to  you  and  compensated 
you  for  your  natural  disappointment. 
And  now  having  gone  so  far,  we  won't 
do  things  by  halves,  we  will  let  the  recon- 
ciliation be  thorough  and  complete." 

He  held  out  his  hand  with  something 
of  his  old  manner,  something  of  that 
noble,  fearless  look  which  had  won  Hon- 
our's heart. 

"As  you  see,  I  am  a  changed  man,"  he 
said ;  "the  years  have  fallen  away  from 
me,  and  perhaps  I  shall  understand  you 
better  now.  Let  us  bury  our  old  quar- 
rels. We  are  to  have  a  shooting  party 
in  three  weeks,  just  one  or  two  of  the 
neighbors — they  will  come  if  only  out  of 
curiosity ;  and  we  will  carry  out  Lady 
Vannister's  suggestion  and  ask  the  Win- 
dermeres.    How  will  that  suit  you?" 

"It  will  suit  me  down  to  the  ground," 
said  Marcus.  That  strange,  new  thought 
which  had  been  keeping  him  company  of 
late'  suddenly  suggested  to  him  a  plan 
which  made  him  catch  his  breathy  Not  a 
[continued  on  page  28]  , 


The  Telephone,  the  Trolley  and 
the  Rural  Mail  Delivery  bring  you 
everything  you  need  from^the  city 
except 


entertainir 


By  entertainment  we  do  not  mean  that  which  you  obtain  from  books,  magazines  or 
pictures.     We  mean  the  kind  offered  by  the  theatre,  the  concert  or  the  opera. 

You  get  such  entertainment  occasionally,  but  you  go  a  long  way  for  it,  you  pay  a 
good  price  for  it,  and  you  often  find  that  it  is  not  worth  the  time,  the  price  or  the  effort 

You  work  in  the  country  and  it  is  usually  long  hours.  The  time  you  have  for  enter- 
tainment is  short,  or  at  least  made  up  of  short  intervals. 

At  night,  for  instance,  there  is  an  hour  or  two  between  supper  and  bedtime.  You  can 
go  out ;  you  can  go  to  a  neighbor's  or  you  can  go  to  town. 

But  you  generally  go  to  bed ;  not  that  you  need  this  extra  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  but 
because  there  is  nothing  entertaining,  diverting  or  informing  that  you  can  enjoy  without 
more  effort  than  you  care  to  exert. 

If  at  such  times  you  could  put  on  your  slippers,  light  your  pipe,  lean  back  in  your 
chair  and  listen  to  good  music,  a  good  song  or  an  amusing  story,  wouldn't  it  be  worth 
while  ? 

That  is  the  idea  back  of  the  Edison  Phonograph.  It  collects  the  songs  of  the  best 
singers  and  the  music  of  the  best  bands  and  orchestras  and  spreads  them  broadcast  through- 
out the  homes  of  the  country. 


^/Te  EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  seems  commonplace  because  it  is  no  longer  new,  but  it  does  what 
no  other  instrument  does.  It  carries  the  talent  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  into  the  home 
and  places  it  at  the  disposal  of  whoever  cares  to  listen. 


The  Edison  Phonograph  is  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son's development  of  the  sound-reproducing  idea 
which  he  invented.  It  is  made  under  his  personal 
supervision  and  has  the  benefit  of  all  of  his  im- 
provements. 

Among  its  exclusive  advantages  are  its  inde- 
structible reproducing  point  which  never  needs 
to  be  changed;  its  long-running,  silent  steel 
spring  motor,  most  essential  to  brilliant  work; 
its  sensitive  cylinder  Records,  famous  for 
their  sweetness  and  richness  of  tone  and  for 
their  faithful  reproduction  of  a  singing  voice  or 
the  notes  of  instruments ;  its  large,  spe- 
cially made  horn,  which  brings  out  every 
note  or  word  with  great  force  and  clear- 
ness; and  its  new  Amberol  Records, 
playing  twice  as  long  as  the  regular 
Edison  Records  and  offering  selections 
heretofore  impossible  because  of  their 
length. 


The  dealer  in  the  city  where  you  trade  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the  Edison  Phonograph  if 
you  will  call,  or  send  you  a  catalogue  giving 
styles  and  prices  if  you  write. 

We  will  send  you  this  book  free 
on  request 

A  home  is  a  home  whether  it  is  in  the  city  or 
the  country.  We  have  prepared  a  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  called  The  Edison  Phono- 
graph and  the  Home."  It  tells  what  the 
Phonograph  brings  into  a  home — your  home 

We  Want  Good  Live  Dealers  to 
sell  Edison  Phonographs  jn  every 
town  where  we  are  not  now  well  repre- 
sented. Dealers  having  established 
stores  should  write  at  once  to 

National  Phonograph  Company 
a  £**««.   151  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25.  1909 


A  Money -Saving  Offer 

For  Every  Person  Who  Reads  This  Page 


MORE  than  77,000  of  the  best  people  in   America  subscribed  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  during  January  alone. 

Why  did  so  many  spend  their  money  ? 

First — Because  they  had  confidence — confidence  in  Farm  and 
Fireside's  ability  to  "make  good"  what  we  promised — confidence  in  its 
power  for  usefulness  and  accomplishment,  gained  by  publishing  for  thirty 
two  years  the  greatest  farm  paper  in  America. 

Second — Because  the  best  brains  and  common  sense  that  money  can 
buy  are  contributing  to  every  number  of  Farm  AND  Fireside  the  most 
helpful  and  most  interesting  articles  ever  written  for  a  farm  or  family  paper. 

Third — Because  Farm  and  Fireside  costs  less  per  copy  than  any 
other  farm  paper — and  is  the  biggest  money's  worth. 

The  Most  Helpful 
Farm  Paper 

For  thirty-two  years  Farm  and  Fireside 
has  been  the  most  representative  farm  paper 
in  America — the  Giant  of  the  Farm  Press. 

It  shows  the  results  of  hard  thought  and 
hard  work,  backed  up  with  money  liberally 
but  wisely  spent. 

The  best  farm  brains  and  experience  in 
the  country  fill  the  largest  part  of  every  num- 
ber of  Farm  and  Fireside.  Why  shouldn't 
such  a  farm  paper  be  helpful  ? 

But  our  plans  for  the  future,  already  under 

way,  will  produce  for  our  readers  even  a  better 

paper — the  greatest  paper  for  helpfulness  and 

accomplishment  in  the  entire  field   nf  f^Tn 

journalism.  . 
'  ^iace  on 

No  high  -  flo;jfr  trigones  —  no  far-away 
ideas  the  plainest,  soundest  common 

<-!°nse.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  soon  to 
be  discussed  in  Farm  and  Fireside — things 
you  will  want  to  read: 

Farm  sanitation,  drainage,  sewage,  venti- 
lation, etc.  More  able,  helpful  articles  about 
insurance,  and  helpful  advice  and  suggestions 
for  the  accomplishment  of  better  roads,  parcels 
post,  more  efficient  school  teaching  and  school- 
teachers. 

Then  there  is  the  great  wealth  of  entertain- 
ment and  amusement.  Never  have  there  been 
such  good  stories,  such  amusing  anecdotes, 
such  things  worth  knowing,  as  we  are  busy 
securing  for  our  large  family  of  readers. 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  getting  all 
these  things,  and  many  others,  too,  at  a 
special  low  price,  accept  our  offer  below 
promptly. 

Rush  Order  Blank 
Below  Before  April  15th 


We  want  to  get  50,000  more  subscribers  during  the  month  of  April. 
To  do  it,  we  are  going  to  make  you  what  is  probably  the  most  extraor- 
dinary offer  for  the  money  ever  made  by  any  publication.  We  make  this 
offer  to  new  as  well  as  to  old  subscribers,  and  it  will  never  again  appear. 
This  is  your  very  last  chance. 

This  offer  will  be  permanently  and  finally  withdrawn  April  15th. 

To  every  person  who  accepts  the  offer  below  within  twenty  days,  as 
a  special  gift  for  promptness  we  will  send  prepaid  a  beautiful  electro-tint 
reproduction  in  color,  10)4  by         inches,  of  the  great  painting  "Spring 

Cleaningf 

Our  Gift  to  You 

Farm  and  Fireside  will  give  to  every  per- 
son who  accepts  our  offer  below  by  April 
15th,  a  beautiful  electro-tint  reproduction  in 
color  of  the  great  masterpiece  "Spring  Clean- 
ing," painted  by  the  well-known  artist  Mary 
Sigsbee  Ker. 

This  beautiful  painting  is  one  of  the  pretti- 
est child  pictures  ever  produced.  It  is  easily 
the  best  of  the  year.  It  costs  us  hundreds  of 
dollars,  but  we  will  send  you  a  reproduction, 
exactly  like  the  original  painting,  entirely 
free,  if  you  accept  the  offer  below,  promptly 
—by  April  15th. 

"Spring  Cleaning"  is  reproduced  in  color 
on  fine  quality  stock  10 K  by  lS'A  inches — 
almost  the  size  of  this  page.  It  will  be  sent 
securely  packed  and  postpaid,  and  will  reach 
yo in  perfect  condition  for  framing.  This 
picture  itself  is  worth  more  than  we  ask  for  the 
entire  offer. 

Then  there  are  the  battleship  pictures  of 
Uncle  Sam's  ships  that  have  just  returned 
from  their  40,000-mile  trip  around  the  world. 
You  will  get  twenty  of  these  interesting  pic- 
tures on  post  cards,  in  colors — -each  different 
—  a  superb  collection — free  with  the  offer 
below.  Every  true  American  is  proud  of  the 
great  ships  and  these  pictures  of  them  are  in 
great  demand. 

The  Map  of  the  World  included  in  the 
offer  will  show  you  by  dotted  lines  the  exact 
route  of  the  battleship  fleet,  and  every  place 
where  the  fleet  stopped. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  offer  Farm 
and  Fireside  has  ever  made.  You  must  mail 
your  order  April  15th  at  the  latest,  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 


This  is  a  small  reproduction  of  the  beautiful  picture  in  color,  10': 
that  you  will  get,  in  perfect  condition  for  framing,  if  you  accept 


by  1  5  1  z  inches, 
the  offer  below. 


THIS  COUPON 

entitles  any  person  who  accepts  any  offer 
on  this  page,  to  the  "Spring  Cleaning" 
picture,  the  Battleship  pictures,  the  Map 
of  the  World,  and  the  other  pictures, 
providing  the  subscriber's  name  is  written 
on  or  attached  to  the  order  blank  below. 
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For  20  Days  Only 

You  can  get  all  these  for  only  25  cents.    This  offer  is  absolutely  limited  to  April  15th. 


Farm  and  Fireside 

— twice  a  month  for  the  entire  balance  of  the  vear  1909 — in- 
cluding the  December  25th  number — 19  big,  helpful,  inter- 
esting numbers— equal  to  1200  standard -size  magazine 
pages — as  much  reading  matter  as  a  ;;  ro  magazine;  de- 
partments covering  every  side  of  farm  life — unexcelled 
fashion  and  household  pages — a  great,  big,  farm  paper  and 


magazine  for  all  the  family. 

"Spring  Cleaning 

— a  beautiful  painting  reproduced  in  color — io\~  by  i§}4 
inches— the  greatest  masterpiece  of  the  famous  artist 
Mary  Sigsbee  Ker. 

Pictures  of  Our  Battleships 

— 20  pictures  in  colors  of  the  great  battleships  just  returned 
from  their  40  000-mile  trip  around  the  world— a  beautiful 
collection. 

A  Map  of  the  World 

— showing  by  dotted  lines  the  exact  route  of  the  fleet  in 
its  trip  around  the  world. 

Other  Pictures  in  Color 

— are  also  included  in  this  offer.  They  will  be  furnished 
this  year  of  1909  in  Farm  and  Fireside— full-page  size — in 
perfect  condition  for  framing. 


All  Postpaid 
for  Only 

25  c 


Less  than 
the   regular   price  of 
Farm  and  Fireside 
ALONE 


This  Offer  is  Absolutely  Limited  to  April  15th 


If  your  subscription  has  expired  or  ex- 
pires during  April,  you  will  find  a  notice 
to  that  effect  on  page  3  of  this  num- 
ber. Please  renew  by  accepting  this  offe^r 
promptly. 

You  can  make  no  better  investment 
than  25  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  the 
entire  balance  of  the  year,  with  all  the 
other  good  things  mentioned  in  the  box 
at  the  left.  If  your  subscription  expires 
in  May  or  any  month  after,  we  will  put 
it  ahead  ten  months  from  the  time  when 
it  does  expire,  if  you  accept  this  offer 
at  25  cents. 

Or,  if  you  wish  to  renew  for  a  longer 
time,  we  will  furnish  this  offer  complete, 
including  Farm  and  Fireside  a  full  year 
— 24  numbers — for  35  cents;  including 
Farm  and  Fireside  two  full  years— 
48  numbers — for  50  cents;  including 
Farm  and  Fireside  four  full  years— 96 
numbers— for  $1.00. 

Send  us  the  subscription  of  one  friend 
with  your  own  at  this  reduced'price,  and 
we  will  send  both  you  and  your  friend 
all  the  good  things  advertised  in  the  offer 
opposite,  and  we  also  will  send  you,  in 
addition,  25  post  cards  in  colors,  each 
different,  from  almost  all  the  countries  in 
the  world. 

These  offers  are  all  limited  to 
April  15th. 


Sunday 


Reading 


The  Lord's  Day 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  it 
is  that  makes  the  Lord's  Day  al- 
ways different  from  other  days? 
As  soon  as  you  are  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing you  are  conscious  of  this  subtle  dif- 
ference. It  cannot  be  in  the  sense  of 
relaxation,  for  many  of  us  rise  at  the 
same  hour  to  perform  nearly  the  same 
duties  in  and  about  the  house.  I  am 
sure  that  if  I  were  in  a  heathen  land,  a 
mere  wanderer  among  the  days,  and  no 
calendar  near,  I  should  know  Sunday 
just  the  same.  It  is  as  if  our  heavenly 
Father  had  given  to  Nature  the  secret 
that  the  day  is  His,  and  that  Nature  pro- 
claims it  in  a  thousand  ways. 

What  is  the  scene  from  your  window? 
Is  it  winter?  Then  the  snow  lies  more 
quietly  and  whiter,  maybe,  and  the  ever- 
greens stand  out  against  the  sky  in  dis- 
tinct outline  that  you  seldom  notice  on 
other  days.  Is  it  summer?  The  trees 
wave  and  nod  more  gracefully,  cast  softer 
shadows,  the  breezes  blow  more  leisurely, 
the  sun  shines  caressingly,  and  the  birds 
and  the  grasshoppers  sing  "Holy,  Holy, 
Holy!"  The  Sunday  spirit  that  is  in  the 
air  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  mysteries. 
And  what  wonder,  for  it  is  the  day  not 
alone  that  commemorates  the  Resurrec- 
tion, but  also  the  day  on  which  God  rested 
after  six  days  of  labor.  When  we  are 
in  tune  with  the  day,  and  help  to  pro- 
claim it,  to  hallow  it,  then  we  know  the 
joy  of  it. 

Sunday  was  a  little  more  strict  when 
the  old  folks  were  young  than  it  is  now. 
There  were  special  Sunday  thoughts ; 
there  were  Sunday  books  to  read ;  there 
was  a  special  Sunday  behavior,  and  Sun- 
day clothes  were  more  sacred  than  they 
seem  to  be  to-day.  Sunday  shoes  had  a 
delightful  squeak,  and  there  was  Sunday 
perfume  for  the  Sunday  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. There  was  rarely  Sunday 
company,  and  the  Sunday  dinner  was  pre- 
pared the  day  before.  Why,  it  was  a 
genuine  sin  to  sew  on  a  button  on  Sun- 
day morning.  The  children's  toys  were 
put  away  the  night  before,  and  mother's 
work  basket  and  knitting  work  were  put 
out  of  sight.  Mother  read  her  Bible  and 
spoke  of  spiritual  things,  and  it  was  a 
real  family  day. 

I  suppose  no  day  in  the  week  is  so  es- 
sentially mother's  day  as  Sunday.  What 
a  rare  opportunity  if  she  but  know  how 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  if  she  can  bring 
her  spirit  to  harmonize  with  the  day. 
Some  mothers  have  a  mistaken  idea  of 
Sunday.  For  although  custom,  may  have 
permitted  it  to  degenerate  into  a  day  of 
relaxation  and  indifference,  or  of  fashion, 
or  of  writing  letters,  or  of  dinner  giv- 
ing, it  is  a  mere  squandering  of  the 
precious  hours.  It  is  the  day  when  the 
spirit  of  the  home  and  of  the  family  is 
nourished  and  fed,  and  when  every  one's 
forces  are  gathered  together,  and  reen- 
forced  for  another  week.  When  your 
workaday  week  begins  with  the  prover- 
bial "blue  Monday"  you  can  calculate 
that  something  serious  is  the  matter  with 
your  Sunday. 

Every  Sunday  as  it  passes  is  a  day  that 
looks  to  the  wife  and  mother  for  the 
striking  of  the  key  note.  The  modern 
man  is  sometimes  indifferent,  but  even 
though  he  is,  it  can  never  be  the  province 
of  the  wife  and  mother  to  be — that  is,  if 
she  is  looking  for  favorable  results,  and 
1  suppose  she  is.  The  spirit  of  the  home 
needs  the  refreshment  of  the  day  of  rest. 
The  Creator  knew  that  we  couldn't  get 
along  without  it.  He  did  not  classify  it 
among  the  duties  toward  our  neighbor, 
but  gave  it  precedence  in  the  duty  to- 
ward God.  And  then,  lest  some  argu- 
ment arise- — for  we  humans  must  always 
argue,  the  same  in  Moses'  time,  four 
thousand  years  ago,  as  now — He  distinct- 
ly stated  that  God  had  made  everything 
in  six  days  and  then  rested  the  seventh 
day,  and  had  therefore  blessed  the  day 
and  hallowed  it.  Sunday  is  the  life,  truth 
and  love  day  of  the  family,  and  as  a  day 
it  is  spent  as  the  wife  and  mother  directs. 

It  is  a  great  responsibility,  mothers 
dear.  There  can  be  Sunday  smiles  and 
Sunday  love  as  well  as  Sunday  clothes 
and  Sunday  dinner,  and  by  and  by,  when 
the  children  are  grown  and  have  left 
home,  the  Sundays  that  come  to  them 
will  be  anniversaries,  honored  and  hal- 
lowed, if  the  home  Sunday  of  childhood 
was  what  it  might  have  been.  Don't  let 
the  present  become  the  might-have-been 
of  the  future.  Now  is  the  seed  time  in 
the  growth  of  character.  Character 
building  is  about  all  there  is  to  the  asso- 
ciation which  the  children  have  with  us 
elders,  learning  from  us,  copying  us  and 
our  ideas,  and  gaining  impressions  when 
we  sometimes  are  least  aware  of  it. 

Haryot  Holt  Dev. 


The  Secrets  of  Our  Hearts 

There  is  a  song  that  is  often  heard  on 
the  great  Desert  of  Sahara  which 
when  translated  into  our  tongue  means : 
"God  and  I  alone  know  what  is  in  my 
heart !"  What  a  tremendously  big  thought 
this  is !  I  and  my  God  have  a  secret  to- 
gether, and  no  other  living  soul  will 
know  unless  I  give  him  the  key  to  my 
heart. 

Is  the  secret  worthy  to  be  shared  with 
our  heavenly  Father,  or  is  it  one  that 
we  would  wish  to  keep  closely  locked  in 
our  souls  ?  Ask  yourself  frankly,  if  in 
your  heart  and  soul  you  are  harboring 
any  thought  or  feeling  that  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  have  the  world  know. 
Perhaps  your  answer  is,  "I  am  over- 
proud  and  jealous  and  I  hate  to  see  my 
neighbors  getting  ahead  faster  than  I 
do.  But  I  keep  all  this  to  myself  and 
no  one  knows  how  I  really  feel."  Re- 
member, "God  and  I  alone  know  what  is 
in  my  heart !"  If  we  hesitate  to  show 
our  friends  an  unpleasant  trait  of  char- 
acter, how  much  more  should  we  hesi- 
tate to  show  a  meanness  to  the  One  who 
grieves  over  it  far  more  than  can  an 
earthly  friend.  God  has  infinite  patience 
with  all  our  faults  and  shortcomings.  He 
knows  what  is  in  our  hearts,  and  if  the 
desire  to  do  right  is  there  He  will  help 
us  be  strong. 

Just  what  is  in  your  heart?  If  there 
is  a  feeling  of  ill  will  toward  any  one, 
drive  it  out  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  much  brighter  the  world  will  seem. 
Half  our  grievances  are  imaginary. 

If  you  are  discontented  with  your 
present  lot,  strive  to  better  it,  and  if  that 
is  impossible,  make  the  best  of  things  as 
they  are. 

For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy  or  there  is  none. 
If  there  be  one,  try  to  find  it ; 
If  there  be  none,  never  mind  it. 

Is  your  conscience  troubled  in  any 
way?  Have  you  perhaps  misjudged  and 
spoken  harshly  against  a  neighbor,  and 
has  your  self-pride  kept  you  from  making 
what  amends  are  in  your  power  ?  Go  to 
him  and  frankly  apologize. 

Make  your  heart  the  nesting  place  of 
the  Dove  of  Peace  and  daily  send  her 
out  into  the  world  with  some  message  of 
good  will  to  your  fellow  men.  She  will 
always  return  to  cheer  and  brighten  your 
life. 

Make  your  heart  God's  garden  where- 
in only  the  good  and  noble  flowers  shall 
grow  and  blossom  and  the  weeds  shall  be 
cast  out.  Let  God  be  the  gardener,  and 
trust  the  delicate  plants  of  love  and  faith 
and  charity  and  kindness  to  Him.  If 
we  are  His  right-hand  men  and  assistants 
and  do  His  bidding,  the  garden  and  its 
"first  fruits"  will  gloriously  repay  us  for 
our  efforts  to  keep  the  weeds  out. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  sculptor  at 
work  on  a  clay  model?  He  pats  it  here 
and  pinches  it  there  and  molds  it  all  into 
the  shape  that  he  desires  it  to  be.  But 
the  clay  is  soft  and  plastic  all  the  while. 
If  it  became  hardened,  the  artist  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  fashioning  it  into 
any  semblance  of  a  figure. 

We  are  all  as  clay  in  God's  hands,  only 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  remain  plastic. 
Do  not  become  hardened,  but  allow  your- 
self to  be  modeled  and  molded  into  the 
man  or  woman  that  God  would  have  you 
be.  B.  V.  A. 

The  Habit  of  Happiness 

IT  ave  you  ever  thought  that  happiness 
is  a  habit  which  may  be  acquired  and 
cultivated,  just  as  one  may  cultivate  po- 
liteness, or  good  manners,  or  a  sweet 
smile?  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  it 
has  been  said,  and  since  happiness  is  a 
habit,  let  us  hasten  to  make  it  our  own. 

It  may  not  be  easy  at  first.  Constant 
happiness  may  seem  as  elusive  as  a  but- 
terfly, but  a  habit  is  not  formed  in  an 
hour,  you  know.  Try  starting  each  day 
with  the  thought :  "I  shall  be  happy 
to-day,  come  what  will."  Very  likely  in 
an  hour's  time  something  will  go  wrong 
and  you  will  have  forgotten  the  promise 
made  so  cheerfully  to  yourself. 

Never  mind,  try  again  to-morrow  and 
the  next  day*  Before  long  you  will  ac- 
tually have  forgotten  how  to  be  unhappy. 
The  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  take  our- 
selves too  seriously  and  magnify  the  little 
trials  and  annoyances  that  come  to  us 
each  day.  But  he  is  a  coward  who  de- 
mands a  pathway  through  life  strewn 
with  roses.  What  we  call  our  troubles 
and  disappointments  are  the  initiations 
which  give  us  an  opportunity  to  show 
our  worth  and  our  right  to  enter  God's 
kingdom. 


"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers" 

T"*  here  comes  a  day  to  us,  one  and  all, 
*■  when  a  gray  cloud  floats  across  the 
sky  of  our  -happiness  and  all  the  world 
seems  cheerless.  We  have  reached  the 
land  of  Trouble  in  our  life's  journey,  a 
dreadful  country  of  sorrows  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  traverse  before  we 
can  reach  the  broad,  sunny  plains  of 
Contentment.  Those  of  us  who  have 
started  on  this  journey  with  ever-abid- 
ing faith  in  our  Leader,  will  find  little 
in  the  land  of  Trouble  to  overcome  our 
cheerful  spirits  and  dauntless  courage. 
If  we  look  closely  we  may  even  discover 
the  sturdy  little  flower  of  Hope  spring- 
ing up  all  along  the  wayside.  Let  us 
pluck  and  hold  it  close  to  our  hearts 
while  we  journey  onward. 

We,  who  are  wise,  will  try  to  forget 
this  grim  land'  of  Trouble,  once  we  are 
safely  through  it.  We  will  look  ever 
onward  to  something  more  glorious  to 
come ;  but  the  unwise  soldiers  in  our 
army  will  hark  back  to  the  trials  they 
have  passed  through  and  overlook  the 
beauties  of  the  country  "they  have 
reached. 

God  is  a  wise  and  loving  general  and 
surely  we  of  His  army  should  have 
faith  to  follow  wheresoever  He  leads 
us — whether  it  be  through  dark  valleys, 
over  rocky  steeps  or  through  pleasant 
plains.  Be  sure  that  it  is  for  our  own 
ultimate  good  that  we  are  being  taught 
life's  lessons.  Everything  would  be  made 
easier  if  we  would  stand  firm  in  the  be- 
lief that  "God  knows  best." 

Are  You  His  Friend? 

It  is  pleasant  to  walk  daily  with  a  dear 
friend ;  to  talk  over  one's  plans  and 
hopes  and  ambitions  with  him  and  be 
sure  of  a  ready  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. There  seems  almost  nothing 
that  we  could  ask  of  this  good  friend 
that  he  would  refuse  to  give.  But  how 
immeasurably  greater  is  the  friendship, 
the  kinship,  that  Christ  feels  for  us.  We 
may  have  Jesus  with  us  every  day  and 
every  hour  in  the  day  if  we  wish.  His 


hand  is  always  outstretched  to  lead  us 
on  our  way ;  His  arm  is  ever  ready  to 
bear  us  up  under  affliction;  His  heart 
is  overflowing  with  love  for  us ;  His  ear 
will  hear  our  sorrows  as  can  no  other, 
and  His  voice  is  constantly  whispering 
tender  words  to  us. 

What  more  can  we  ask  or  hope  for 
than  a  friend  who  is  never  out  of  patience 
with  us,  who  loves  us  in  spite  of  our 
faults  and  who  is  a  never-failing  inspi- 
ration for  good? 

Let  us,  then,  with  thanksgiving  in  our 
hearts,  hasten  to  accept  the  wonderful 
gift  of  friendship  that  is  held  out  to  us. 

Is  God  Your  Helper? 

Henry  Ward  Beecher.  once  said : 
"There  is  dew  in  one  flower  and  not 
in  another,  because  one  opens  its  cup 
and  takes  it  in,  while  the  other  closes  it- 
self and  the  drop  runs  off."  Oh,  how 
strongly  this  applies  to  you,  to  me,  to 
all  of  us !  Are  you  sitting  with  folded 
hands  waiting  for  success  and  happiness 
to  come  to  you,  or  are  you,  every  day  of 
your  life,  seeking  them,  working  for 
them,  never  once  losing  faith  in  God, 
but  always  calling  on  Him  to  guide  you 
along  the  rugged  and  steep  pathway  of 
life?  What  comfort  is  there  to  know 
that  we  have  a  God  to  whom  we  can  turn 
in  time  of  grief,  sorrow  or  trouble. 

Are  you  facing  your,  every-day  duties 
with  a  light  heart,  a  willing  heart,  a 
good  heart,  asking  God's  help,  God's  love, 
God's  protection,  or  are  you  climbing 
the  rugged  pathway  of  life  alone,  with  a 
heart  that  is  soured,  embittered,  unwill- 
ing, despising  your  lot,  3'our  neighbors, 
and  the  world,  with  its  wavering  sup- 
port? You  may  say  that  you  have 
prayed,  but  your  prayers  have  not  been 
answered.  Have  you  prayed  sincerely, 
unceasingly,  never  for  one  moment  los- 
ing heart,  but  always  feeling  and  believ- 
ing that  God  hears  your  prayers  and 
will  answer  them  as  He  sees  fit?  If  you 
have  forgotten  how  to  pray,  begin  now. 
Go  to  God  to-day;  open  your  heart  to 
Him,  and  let  Him  share  its  innermost 
secrets.  F.  M.  E. 


SlobAVerrrieke 


library  Furniture  °s  Character^ 


Most  every  progressive  farmer  is  interested  in  reading 
these  days,  and  in  giving  his  children  every  educational 
advantage.  He  takes  as  much  pride  in  his  library  as  he 
does  in  his  cattle.  He  can  afford  to  pay  for  genuine 
pieces  of  furniture  that  reflect  good  taste  and  education, 
and  his  family  is  rising  above  the  prize  package  soap  and 
premium  idea  of  furnishing  his  home. 

The  SloVte^Vemicke  method  of  building  a  library-a  unit 
at  a  time-appeals  to  him,  because  it  fits  his  needs  now 
and  will  twenty  years  from  now. 

Write  Dept.  25  for  free  catalogue 
containing  25  beautiful  interiors  for  home 
libraries,  built  on  the  sectional  plan. 

We  ship  anywhere  on  approval,  where 
not  represented,  freight  paid.  Prices  are 
uniform  everywhere. 
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The   Brown  Beetle  Tells  Another  Tale 

By  Laura  Spencer  Portor 


he  leaves  are  coming 
again !  And  the 
birds,  too  V  said 
Shay-Shaw,  the 
youngest  and  most 
thoughtful  of  the 
little  brown  beetles. 
"I  wonder  why  they 
always  come  at  the 
same  time." 
Shay- Shaw  looked  toward  the  old 
Brown  Beetle.  Now,  the  old  Brown 
Beetle  had  been  on  many  travels  and 
knew  many  things,  if  only  he  had  a  mind 
to  tell  them.  -Perhaps  he  knew  why. 

t-You  are  exceedingly  ignorant  young 
things,"  said  the  Brown  Beetle  sharply 
but  not  unkindly. 

He  threw  his  spade  aside — for  he  was 
digging  diligently  in  his  garden — and 
went  into  the  house.  The  little  beetles 
followed  rapidly.  Perhaps  he  would  tell 
them  a  tale.  There  was  a  fire  on  the 
brown  hearth,  and  there  was  just  an  hour 
before  supper  time.  Would  he,  would 
he  tell  them  a  tale? 

He  sat  down  in  his  pet  comfortable 
chair,  and  the  little  beetles  stood  about 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  watching 
his  face  eagerly. 

"When  you  are  older  I  want  all  three 
of  you  to  go  a-traveling,"  he  began.  "It 
teaches  one  such  a  lot" 

The  little  beetles  found  comfortable 
seats  at  once.  He  was  going  to  tell  them 
a  tale,  after  all !  - 
'"Now,  when  I  was  traveling  on  the 
plains  I  came  one  night  to  an  Indian 
camp.  After  supper  the  mother  sat  apart 
with  the  little  children,  while  the  men 
told  tales  of  war.  Xow,  the  little  Indians 
were  just  about  as  ignorant  as  you— just 
about — for  presently  I  heard  one  of  them 
say,  'The  leaves  are  coming  back  to  the 
trees,  and  to-day  I  saw  a  bluebird.  I 
wonder  why  they  always  come  at  the 
same  time.' " 

Here  Shay- Shaw,  the  littlest  beetle, 
gave  a  delighted  flicker  of  his  wings. 
This  '  was  a  story  indeed !  Not  only  a 
story,  but  the  very  one  he  wanted.  He 
stretched  his  legs  and  settled  himself  to 
listen. 

'Then  the  Indian  mother  said,  'Listen 


The  Letter-Box 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  am  very  much 
interested  .  in  the  little  "corner"  and 
would  enjoy  to  enter  into  the  Post-Card 
Exchange.  I  rather  prefer  scenic  cards. 
I  live  in  the  city  where  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest  were  subdued  by  Anthony- 
Wayne  (,1794)  and  it  was  an  Indian 
trading  post.  I  like  to  read  this  little 
column  and  am  very  glad  when  the  paper 
comes. 

With  love  to  you  and  your  cousins, 
Fay  B.  Slough,  Age  Thirteen, 
Defiance,  Ohio. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  write  this  to 
thank  you  for  the  beautiful  box  of  water 
colors  which  were  awarded  me  in  the 
prize  drawing  contest.  I  never  was  so 
surprised  as  I  was  when  our  mail  carrier 
gave  the  package  to  me  from  you,  and 
talk  about  surprise  and  gladness  when  I 
opened  it  and  found  such  a  dandy  box  of 
paints. 

Let  me  again  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  them. 

Your  cousin, 

L.  S.  Greene, 
Frceport,  Ohio. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  receive  a  handsome  book  for 
my  drawing.  It  is  most  interesting.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  our  "little 
corner,"  and  think  the  monthly  contests 
are  lots  of  fun. 

With  much  love  to  you  and  the  cousins, 
Affectionately, 

Opal  Slacle, 
Delta,  Ohio. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  of  Hidden 
Cities 

L  Cheyenne.  2.  Springfield.  3.  Hele- 
na. 4.  Buffalo.  5.  Salt  Lake  City.  6. 
Baltimore.  7.  Newark.  8.  Oakland  or 
Ashland.  9.  Little  Rock.  10.  Galveston. 
IL  Hayden. 

Winners  in  the  Puzzle  Contest 

George  D.  Purinton,  age  fifteen.  Inde- 
pendence, West  Virginia.  Virgil  Sheeley, 
age  ten,  Washington,  Kansas.  Clifton 
Shaffar,  age  nine,  Mountain  Grove, 
Missouri.  Florence  Irene  Parker,  age 
thirteen,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


while  I  tell  you  why  the  leaves  and  the 
birds  always  come  at  the  same  time. 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  Sun,  the 
Great-  Magician,  stood  in  the  sky,  he 
saw  that  God  had  made  the  earth  and  the 
rivers,  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and 
all  those  other  wonderful  things  which 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  Great  Magician's 
magic.  So  the  Great  Magician  stood 
above  a  tall  mountain  in  the  dawn,  and 
raised  his  shining  hands,  and  said  to  the 
land : 

" '  "Bare  land,  bare  land, 

Be  clothed  a  rare  land! 

Green  clad,  a  fair  land. 

Let  me  hear  no  note  of  sadness, 

Only  gladness  and  more  gladness." 


they  tried  to  dance  on  with  gladness  be- 
cause the  Great  Magician  had  bade  them 
do  so.  The  bravest  managed  to  dance  on 
very  gaily,  but  the  less  brave  and  less 
patient  ones  began  to  complain  that  if 
the  cold  continued  they  would  not  much 
longer  be  able  to  cling  to  the  boughs. 
But  the  others  still  danced,  and  mur- 
mured little  soft,  glad  songs,  for  they 
remembered  the  command  of  the  Great 
Magician,  their  master : 

"'"Let  me  hear  no  note  of  sadness! 
Only  gladness  and  more  gladness." 

"  'So,  though  their  strength  was  fail- 
ing, y  et  to  appear  more  glad  they  put  on 
gay  colors.    So  the  brave  leaves  did  their 


"  Instead  of  dying,  dancing  leaves  clinging  to  rough  boughs,  they  were  soaring,  singing  birds 


"  'Then  slowly  and  as  by  magic  the 
mountains  and  fields  were  clothed  in 
green.  And  the  trees  were  clothed  with 
leaves,  which  laughed  wkh  joy  and 
danced  with  gladness  in  every  wind. 

"  'Then  the  Great  Magician  bade  dif- 
ferent seasons  to  rise  and  go  over  the 
land.  And  they  rose  and  went  forth  at 
his  bidding — spring  bringing  flowers  and 
loveliness,  summer  bringing  heat  and  fruit, 
autumn  bringing  chill  and  frost. 

"  'Now,  as  the  chilling  autumn  came, 
the  leaves  felt  their  sap  slip  back  and 
their  green  strength  grow  less.  They 
began  to  grow  weary  of  dancing;  still 


best,  even  though  their  strength  was  slip- 
ping away. 

"  'But  the  chill  weather  continued. 
Those  less  patient  and  less,  brave  grew 
tired  and  discouraged,  and  even  a  little 
fretful,  and  some  of  them  let  go  and 
drifted  to  the  ground. 

"  'The  Great  Magician  had  not  shown 
his  face  for  days,  but  had  stayed  hidden  be- 
hind a  cloud.  Perhaps  he  had  forgotten 
them.  Many  more  fell  to  the  earth.  But 
still  the  brave  leaves  clung  patiently  to 
the  trees  as  best  they  could,  though  their 
little  fingers  were  growing  numb  and 
weak.    Yet  more  and  more  lovely  theyr 


Cousin  Sally's  April  Fool  Party 


D1 


ear  Boys  and  Girls  : — 

March  25th!  Just  seven  more  day  s 
until  April  1st,  and  then  that  April  Fool 
Party  that  mother  promised  you  shortly 
after  Christmas!  What  happy-  young 
people  you  must  be  when  you  think  of 
all  the  funny  little  jokes  and  tricks  you 
can  play  on  your  friends  and  the  folks 
at  home.  Only  don't  play  any  trick  that 
you  will  afterward  have  cause  to  regret. 
Have  all  the  innocent  fun  you  want,  but 
don't  carry  it  too  far. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  want  to  have  a 
party,  but  can  think  of  no  novel  ideas  for 
entertaining,  so  especially  for  your  bene- 
fit, Cousin  Sally  is  going  to  plan  one  for 
you. 

April  1st  is  a  mighty  jolly  day  to  have 
a  party,  for  it  is  then  that  King  Gaiety 
holds  full  sway  and  things  are  carried 
along  with  a  vim  that  is  often  missing 
at  other  times. 

The  invitations  to  an  April  Fool  Party 
should  be  tiny  notes  folded  into  the  shape 
of  a  fool's  cap  with  a  high  peak,  and 
should  read : 

You  are  cordially  bidden  to  hold  High 
Court  with  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Mirth,  on 
the  first  day  of  April. 

When  your  friends  arrive,  they  should 
b*  presented  with  dunces'  caps  (made 
of  varicolored  tissue  paper  pasted  over 
thin  cardboard),  which  they  wear  all 
during  the  evening.  Titles  should  be 
printed  on  each  of  these  caps,  as  Dame 
Frolic,  Miss  Revelry,  Prince  Humor, 
Princess  Jollity,  Duke  of  Happiness,  Lady 
Sunshine,  King  of  Fooldom,  Miss  Laugh- 
ter, Duchess  of  Dunceland,  Count  Merry- 
time,  and  so  on  and  on.  There  are  ever 
so  many  funny  names  you  could  use. 
These  names  I  have  given  are  mere  sug- 
gestions. A  forfeit  must  be  paid  every 
time  a  boy  or  girl  forgets  to  use  the 


proper  title.  These  forfeits  should  be 
redeemed  by  all  sorts  of  April  Fool  tricks. 

The  clever  little  hostess  will  play  num- 
berless April  Fool  pranks  on  her  guests, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  are  sure  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  evening.  One  of  the 
"funniest"  boys  could  be  rigged  up  as  the 
Court  Jester,  and  of  course  he  will  lead 
in  all  the  games  and  frolics  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

When  supper  is  served,  the  guests 
should  all  take  their  places  on  high  dunce 
stools  at  the  table.  And  bells,  bells,  are 
everywhere,  at  their  ringer  tips  and  at 
their  toes,  hanging  from  the  chandelier 
and  tied  to  the  legs  of  the  table. 

The  "feast"  should  be  a  regular  April 
Fool  feast.  The  sandwiches  are  thin 
slices  of  bread  (unbuffered)  with  a  cot- 
ton filling,  salt  in  the  sugar  bowl  and 
sugar  in  the  saltcellars;'  ice  cream  in 
candy  boxes ;  button  molds  dipped  in 
chocolate  for  candy ;  lemonade  "sugared" 
with  salt;  and  the  cake  is  an  iced  piece 
of  wood.  Of  course  there  should  be  real 
"goodies"  on  the  ;  table,  too,  else  this 
would  be  a  sorry  feast. 

The  final  "fool"  of  the  evening  is  when 
the  hostess  slyly  sets  the  clock  ahead  two 
hours,  and  the  guests,  panic  stricken,  all 
fly  for  their  coats  and  hats.  Try  it,  boys 
and  girls,  for  you  will  be  sure  to  have  a 
good  time. 

I  wish  you  would  write  and  tell  me 
about  your  party — I  mean  those  of  you 
who  give  one — for  I  would  so  love  to 
hear  all  about  the  funny  things  you  did 
and  the  good  time  you  had. 

I  want  you  all  to  write  to  me ;  tell  me 
anything  that  you  care  to,  for  I  want  to 
know  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

Trusting  that  your  April  Fool  Party 
will  be  a  great  success,  and  hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon,  I  am 
Affectionately, 

Cousin  Sally. 


became,  in  their  patient  effort  to  obey 
the  command  of  the  Great  Magician;  and 
still  they  clung,  and  still  they  took  on 
lovelier  colors,  and  still  they  remembered 
his  command : 

'""Let  me  hear  no  note  of  sadness! 
Only  gladness  and  more  gladness." 

"  'So  even  though  their  strength  grew 
less,  •  and  though  the  less  patient  leaves 
below  rustled  and  said,  "Let  go!  Come 
and  drift  and  play  with  us!"  yet  they  still 
clung  to  the  boughs  and  still  murmured 
patient  little  songs  of  gladness. 

"  'One  day  the  Great  Magician  stood  in 
the  heavens  again,  dazzling  and  wonder- 
ful. He  saw  the  gay-colored  leaves,  thou- 
sands of  them,  still  clinging  to  the  trees, 
and  he  was  touched  by  their  lovely  pa- 
tience and  obedience. 

"  Then  he  lifted  up  his  great  sun-lit 
hands  and  sang  this  Magic  Song  to  them : 

"'  "Patiently  ye  loved  and  long, 
Be  ye  turned  to  birds  of  song; 
Patiently  ye  strive  and  cling, 
Come   again — again   in  spring." 

"  'Then  a  wind  came  from  the  north, 
and  with  it,  magically  and  wonderfully, 
the  leaves  drifted  from  the  trees,  and  as 
they  drifted  they  became  changed.  Wings 
they  had,  and  their  patient  gladness  was 
turned  to  song.  Instead  of  dying,  dancing 
leaves  clinging  to  rough  boughs,  they 
were  soaring,  singing  birds,  and  thwe 
was  southward  a  great  wonderful  flight 
of  them.  From  the  red  oaks  countless 
robins  called  and  joined  the  great  flight. 
From  the  scarlet  maple  the  cardinal  took 
wing;  the  yellow  birds  and  orioles  and 
all  those  which  have  yellow  upon  their 
wings  sang  where  the  willows  and 
beeches  golden  leaves  had  been,  and  from 
the  more  somber  trees  soared  the  thrush 
and  the  lark  and  rang  the  splendid  song 
of  the  nightingale. 

"  Each  chose  a  leader,  and  southward, 
southward  turned  their  flight.  And  as 
they  went,  the  old  Magician  stood  in  the 
heavens  and  said  to  them  these  magical 
lines : 

" '  "Fly,  fly, 

Lnder  the  sky! 

When  spring  time  calls, 

Return  again 

Over  hill  and  over  plain. 
Faithful,  faithful,  ye  shall  be 
Types  of  sweet  fidelity. 
When  spring's  tide  is  turned  once  more, 
Seek  the  boughs  ye  loved  before; 
There  your  sisters  ye  shall  find, 
Dancing,  dancing  in  the  wind. 
Winging^  tireless,  turn  and  come 
Back  to  them  and  make  your  home. 
They  shall  lovingly  expect  you, 
They  shall  welcome  and  protect  you. 
Though  your  absence  has  been  long, 
They  shall  make  sweet  murmuring ; 
Though  they  cannot  chant  and  sing, 
Ye  shall  do  their  caroling 
And  fill  their  silence  full  of  song." 

„  "  'So  the  great  flights  of  birds  went 
southward,  southward,  day  by  day,  as  the 
Magician  had  commanded.  And  even  as 
he  had  bade  them,  as  soon  as  the  spring 
tide  turned  once  more,  back  they  came. 
And  returning,  they  found  everything 
as  the  Great  Magician  had  promised  them. 
The  trees  were  again  clothed  in  green — 
their  own  beloved  trees !  Their  sisters, 
the  leaves,  made  a  sweet,  sweet  murmur- 
ing of  joy  to  know  that  these  they  loved 
and  who  had  taken  wing  were  back  once 
more,  really  back  once  more. 

"  'And  so  they '  came  back  each  year, 
again  and  again.' " 

The  Brown  Beetle  stopped  speaking 
and  leaned  over  and  gave  the  fire  a  poke. 

"And  so  that  is  why — "  began  little 
Shay-Shaw,  curling  up  his  toes  and  hug- 
ging himself  with  delight. 

"There  is  a  good  reason  back  of  every- 
thing," interrupted  the  Brown  Beetle 
gruffly.  "Remember  that !  These  stupid 
white  people  who  know  no  better  than  to 
call  the  Great  Magician  the  sun,  and  who 
think  that  the  birds  just  come  back  to  the 
trees,  oh,  for  no  reason  at  all,  cannot  al- 
ways, tell  you  the  reasons — that  is  true, 
but  the  reasons  are  always  there.  These 
Indians,  now,  knew  that  much,  anyway. 
One  picks  up  a  great  many  such  pieces 
of  information  on  one's  travels.  That  is 
why  I  mean  you  shall  all  travel  when  you 
are  older — every  one  of  you.  It  is  very 
good  for  broadening  the  mind." 

And  little  Shay-Shaw  hugged  himself 
afcain,  and  sat  and  thought  in  the  fire- 
light, and  wished  and  wished  for  the  day 
when  he,  too,  would  be  old  enough  to  go 
on  his  delightful  travels. 


The  Household 


Griddle -Cake  Recipes 

While  griddle  cakes  are  very  tasty 
and  appetizing,  they  are  not  al- 
ways wholesome  and  digestible, 
and  for  this  reason  many  people  object  to 
them.  However,  this  may  be  overcome  by 
frying  them  on  a  spapstone  griddle,  which 
should  be  greased  for  the  first  cake,  and 
wiped  off  with  a  cloth  for  each  succeed- 
ing one.  A  soapstone  griddle  is  a  good 
investment  and  it  does  not  make  a 
smudge  while  the  cakes  are  cooking.  It 
should  be  wiped  off  immediately  after 
using,-  and  never  allowed  to  soak  in 
water. 

Potato  Pancakes 

Two  cupfuls  of  mashed  potatoes  sea- 
soned with  salt,  pepper  and  butter, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  of  milk 
and  one  half  cupful  of  flour  sifted  with 
one  level  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Bake  like  any  other  griddle  cakes. 

Rice  pancakes  may  be  made  like  the 
above,  using  boiled  rice  instead  of  pota- 
toes. 

Mock  Buckwheat  Cakes 

These  are  without  milk  or  eggs,  and 
must  be  mixed  over  night.  One 
quart  of  warm  water,  one  half  yeast  cake 
dissolved,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mo- 
lasses, the  same  of  melted  lard  or  butter, 
one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  in 
flour  enough  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Beat 
hard,  and  let  set  over  night  to  rise.  In 
the  morning  add  one  half  level  teaspoon- 
ful of  sal  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
water.  If  too  thick,  add  sweet  milk  or 
water.  Bake  on  a  hot  griddle.  These 
taste  like  buckwheat  cakes. 


Double  Shelf  to  Hang  Over  Kitchen 
Cabinet,  Pictured  Below 

Furniture  Made  From  Packing 
Boxes 

This  shelf  is  designed  especially  to  go 
with  the  kitchen  cabinet.  It  is  made 
from  part  of  a  packing  box.  The  shelves 
consist  of  two  boards  thirty-six  by  eight 
inches,  while  the  ends  are  eighteen  by 
ten,  and  are  shaped  exactly  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  It  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  cabinet,  and  hung  di- 
rectly over  it.  It  would  be  a  convenient 
place  to  keep  your  various  cook  books, 
also  flavorings,  in  fact  any  articles  neces- 
sary for  cooking. 

Aside  from  being  useful  in  the  kitchen, 
this  sljelf  could  be  placed  on  the  desk 
top  here  pictured,  and  used  to  hold  books. 

A  comfortable  chair  in  which  to  sew, 
a  place  to  keep  the  stockings  that  need 
darning,  a  sunny  corner  in  the  room — 
and  then  the  work  is  a  pleasure.  Now, 
this  chair  is  just  as  easy  and  simple  to 
make  as  it  looks.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
plain  looking,  but  then  who  cares  for 
plainness   if   the   chair   is   comfortable  ? 

It  is  made  from  a  large  packing  box. 
Each  arm  is  hinged  on,  forming  a  lid 
for  a  deep  box  on  either  side.  One  box 
may  be  used  for  your  sewing  materials, 
and  the  other  may  be  given  up  to  the 
man  of  the  house  for  his  tobacco,  cigars 
and  pipes,  all  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
smoker.  The  seat  is  also  hinged  fast, 
so  that  the  lid  may  be  lifted  and  the 
box  used  to  stack  back  numbers  of  maga- 
zines, papers,  and  so  forth.  The  chair 
should  be  painted  to  match  the  wood- 
work of  the  room.  An  iron  rod  holds  up 
the  back  of  the  chair,  which  is  covered 
with  a  soft  denim  cushion.  These  cush- 
ions are  very  inexpensive,  and  may  be 
bought  in  the  upholstery  department  in 
any  of  the  big  city  shops,  or  they  can 
be  made  at  home.  The  seat  of  the  chair 
is  covered  ■  with  a  soft  cushion  made  of 
the  same  material  as  that  used  for  the 
back. 

The  majority  of  writing  desks  are  so 
very  expensive  that  the  woman  of  aver- 
age means  feels  that  she  cannot  afford  to 
buy  one.  So  especially  for  her  benefit 
we  are  showing  this  attractive  desk  top, 
which  was  made  from  one  large  packing 
box. 


Good  to  Remember 

When  churning,  if  the  cream  is  too 
cold,  put  it  in  a  pan  and  let  it  sit  on  the 
stove  until  it  warms.  You  will  find  that 
you  can  churn  much  quicker. 

When  making  biscuits,  corn  bread, 
cake,  etc.,  with  buttermilk,  add  as  much 
cream  of  tartar  as  you  do  soda.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  the  result. 

Always  keep  pulverized  sugar  for  icing. 
If  it  is  lumpy,  mix  with  a  little  hot  water 
or  milk. 

Add  a  small  pinch  of  soda  to  sour 
fruit  of  any  kind  when  cooking,  and  not 
nearly  so  much  sugar  will  be  required. 
The  soda  modifies  the  acid,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  injurious  to  a  delicate  stomach. 

When  making  meal  mush,  stir  in  from 
one  half  to  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 
and  when  you  come  to  fry  the  mush,  it 
will  brown  much  nicer. 

To  poach  an  egg  without  making  the 
white  spread,  put  about  one  half  tea- 
spoonful of  vinegar  in  the  water. 

When  tucking  sheer  goods  on  the  ma- 
chine, try  putting  a  single  strip  of  news- 
paper under  it  while  stitching.  The  goods 
will  not  pucker  if  you  do  this. 

English  Roll  Pudding 

Take  one  quart  of  sifted  flour,  a  piece 
of  shortening  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
mix  together  as  for  pie  crust.  Moisten 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  biscuit 
dough,  and  roll  out  into  a  sheet  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Cover  this  with 
finely  chopped  suet,  brown  sugar  and 
English  currants,  or  any  kind  of  preserved 
fruit.  Fold  over 'the  right  and  left  sides, 
then  roll  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Have  your  pudding  cloth  wet,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  flour.  Place  your  roll 
on  the  flour,  fold  the  ends  over  secure- 
ly, and  roll  tightly,  so  that  po  water  will 
get  in.  Tie  firmly.  Place  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes.  This  pudding  may  be 
served  with  or  without  sauce. 

Cream  Pie 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
cream,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Add  the  eggs  last.  Flavor  to  taste.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven.    This  will  make  one  pie. 


Easy  Chair,  Just  the  Kind  of  Chair  to  Have 
for  Sewing  or  Reading,  and  Yet  It  is  Made 
From  a  Packing  Box.  It  is  Easy  to  Make 
and  Very  Inexpensive.  The  Cushions  to 
Cover  the  Back  and  Seat  Can  Be  Bought  at 
a  Small  Sum  or  Made  at  Home 

It  was  made  to  fit  on  an  old  wash  stand, 
but  a  box  would  serve  the  purpose  just 
as  well.  And  if  desired,  a  shallow  drawer 
could  be  made  in  the  top  of  the  box. 

The  compartments  in  the  desk  are  not 
at  all  hard  to  make  or  fit  in.  A  man 
with  but  little  knowledge  of  carpentry 


Here  is  a  Novel  Idea  for  a  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net. It  is  Quite  Simple  Enough  for  Any 
Man  to  Construct.  All  That  is  Required  Are 
Patience  and  a  Few  Good  Tools 


The  Cup  of  Tea 

VWHV  are  so  many  really  good  house- 
"   keepers  careless  about  making  tea? 
It  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  do,  and  yet 
how  often  the  tea  is  spoiled  in  the  making. 

Remember  the  old  saying,  "Unless  the 
kettle  boiling  be,  filling  the  teapot  spoils 
the  tea." 

To  make  a  cup  of  tea  correctly,  use 
one  half  teaspoonful  of  tea  to  each 
cupful  of  water,  which  should  be  freshly 
boiled  and  bubbling.  Don't  use  water 
that  has  been  boiling  for  a  long  time,  be- 
cause it  has  lost  all  its  life  with  contin- 
ued boiling. 

Be  sure  to  scald  the  teapot  before  put- 
ting in  the  tea.  Pour  a  little  water  over 
the  tea,  and  allow  it  to  draw  for  three 
minutes,  then  pour  in  the  entire  quantity 
of  water  required,  measuring  it  care- 
fully. 

Don't  permit  the  tea  to  boil,  and  above 
all,  don't  allow  the  water  to  stand  on  the 
tea  leaves  longer  than  ten  minutes.  If 
it  must  be  kept  hot,  strain  the  tea  and 
pour  it  into  another  teapot. 

Orange  Pudding 

Take  four  oranges,  and  peel  and  slice 
them  very  thin,  lay  in  a  deep  dish, 
and  sprinkle  with  one  teacupful  of  white 
sugar.  Beat  together  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  egg,  two  yolks  and  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  corn  starch.  Heat  one  quart  of 
milk  until  it  comes  to  about  the  boiling 
point,  then  stir  the  eggs,  sugar  and  corn 
starch  in  it,  being  very  careful  to  see 
that  it  does  not  burn.  When  it  cools, 
pour  it  over  the  oranges.    Serve  at  once. 


Attractive  Desk  Top  Made  to  Fit  on  an 
Old  Wash  Stand,  But  a  Box  Will  Serve 
the  Purpose  Just  as  Well 

could  easily  do  the  work.  The  front  of 
the  desk  is  of  course  on  hinges,  to  allow 
it  to  open  and  close.  Paint  the  desk  top 
the  color  of  the  woodwork  in  the  room 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Of  course  the  general  appearance  of 
furniture  rriade  of  packing  boxes  depends 
largely  upon  the  neatness  of  the  builder, 
for  the  boxes  often  need  considerable 
planing,  sandpapering  and  puttying. 

The  convenient  kitchen  cabinet  was 
constructed  from  a  large  packing  box 
with  the  aid  of  a  jack  knife,  a  hammer, 
a  plane  and  a  saw. 

The  opening  on  the  left  side  contains 
a  soap  dish  screwed  to  one  side,  and  a 
wire  rack,  to  hold  a  nail  brush,  screwed 
to  the  other  side.  There  is  also  room  for 
a  wash  basin.  The  small  drawer  is  used 
for  case  knives  and  forks,  measuring 
spoons  and  other  small  cooking  utensils. 
The  large  drawer  may  be  used  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  salt,  pepper,  grater,  rolling 
pin,  mixing  spoons,  meat  knife  and  fork, 
turner  and  other  articles  which  are  too 
long  to  fit  in  the  small  drawer.  The 
knob?  of  the  drawers  are  made  from  an 
empty  spool  sawed  in  two  and  screwed 
to  the  front  of  the  drawers. 

The  shelves  underneath  the  cabinet  af- 
ford ample  space  for  pots  and  pans.  A 
brown  denim  curtain  hung  on  a  brass 
rod  entirely  conceals  the  shelves  and 
gives  the  cabinet  a  very  neat  appearance. 

The  top  of  the  cabinet  may  be  cov- 
ered with  zinc  and  used  as  a  molding 
board. 


2  Cents 
a  Week 

That's  all  it  costs 
you  to  own  a  clothes 
wringer  that  wrings 
four  times  the  thick- 
ness, automatically 
equalizes  the  pres- 
sure for  the  full 
length  of  the  rolls, 
spreads  out  the 
clothes,  cannot  run  out  of  gear,  will  not  break 
buttons,  and  is  absolutely  guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

"Anchor  Brand" 
Automatic  Wringers 

are  more  economical,  more  satisfactory,  more 
durable,  and  turn  easier  than  any  other 
wringer. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below,  giving  us 
the  name  of  your  local  merchant  and  we  will 
prove  to  you  that  the  "Anchor  Brand"  Auto- 
matic will  save  one-half  your  wash  time,  and 
cost  you  only  2  Cents  a  Week. 

Lovell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

 Mail  This  Coupon  Today  

LOVELL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Eux,  Pi. 

Tell  ma  how  I  can  get  an  "Anchor  Brand"  Automatic 
Wringer  for  2  cents  a  week  on  a  5  year  guarantee. 


My  name  is.. 
Town  


...  State,. 


Dealer's  name.. 


(Be  sure  and  give  this) 


BECOME 
A 

NURSE 


Our  entire  method, 
including  study  and 
practice,  taught  by 
7^  correspondence. 

This  is  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Stupplebeen  of  Palmyra , 
If.  Y.t  one  o/ several  thousand  efficient 
graduates  of  this  Khool. 

We  have  trained  thousands  of  women, 
beginners  and  practical  nurses,  in  their 
own  homes,  to  earn  $10  to  $25  a  week. 

If  you  desire  a  larger  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, greater  independence,  and  wor-  B 
5$J[|  thier  remuneration, 

Mail  this  Coupon 


The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

534  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  66  pp.  Blue  Book  for  1909  ex- 
plaining  method,  with  stories  of  successful  nurses. 


POST  CARDS 

25fflSBSl0c 


Fine  art  cards  beautifully  colored.  Flowers.  Land- 
scapes, Pretty  Girls.  Love  Sets,  Birthday  and  other 
choice  cards.  All  different.  No  comics.  The  kind 
that  sell  for  3c  to  5c  each.  Large  illustrated  catalog 
showing  2500  latest  cards  at  lowest  prices— FREE. 
HOMER  GEORGE  CO.,  Dept.  3,  CHICAGO. 


Trade  Mark 
Free  Sample.  Write  Dept.  A17 " 
LamontiCorlissftCo.Agts.78HndsonStN.T. 

LASTS  LONGEST 


This 


GET  I 

IT  will  save  i 
time  and  trouble.  On 
repair  may  save  you  m;iny 


Sews  a  lock  Stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the  thing 
for  repairing  Shoes,  Har- 
ness, etc.  You  can  make 
a  neat  and  durable  repair 
and  quickly  too.  Can  be 
carried  in  any  tool  box  or 
the  pocket. 


times  the  price.  Complete  sample  with  two  kinds  of  needles, 
thread,  &c  for  7,5  cts.  A  great  money  maker  for  agents.  Send 
Quick  for  a  complete  sample,  to  ANCHOR  MFG.  CO..  Bu  494,  Oarlon,  Ohio. 


AGENTS 


COINING  MONEY 

Selling   this  Combination  Tool 
WASHINGTON  HATCHET 

— —  Sells  at  sight  to  farmers,  hoiue- 

|0  TO  A I  C     keepers,  storekeepers,  etc.  TTe  csn 
ssss^J^V  L  ij    show  yon  how  to  make  from  #3  to 

ilN  0NE*"^Sa=!=:5i!^^  •  d*y*  £*P«r'ence  unneces- 
11  sary.  Write  today  for  our  agentV 

offer.      H.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.  lO^Barney  Bloek,  Dayton.  O. 

Can   Your  Own   Fruit  and 

V_»-_4  —  U  I  Keep  profits  at  home, 

egeta  Dies.  we-ii  show  JOu  how. 

CANNERS'  SUPPLY  CO..  DETROIT,  MICH. 


A  Kedanvazoo, 

Direct  to  You 


"TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

We  hare  more  than  100.000  satisfied  customers  In  more  than  17,000  cities, 
villages  and  towns  in  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  t&  i 
840  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  I 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  Yon  save  all  dealers'  profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  183 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

Kalamazoo  Stovs  Company,  Mfrt.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Our  patent  otcd  thermometer  make!  baking 
and  routing  eaej. 
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'•TO     ^  1 

Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  1909 


The  Soul  of  Honour 

[continued  from  page  23] 


"Cupid,"  Fourth 
Prize  Pony.  The 
Other  Three 
Ponies  Are  Even 
Prettier  Than 
"Cupid" 


Take  Your  Choice 

Everj-  pony  winner  in  this  contest  will  have  his  or  her  choice  of  one  of 
the  four  prettiest  ponies  in  America,  or  of  a  beautiful  Harrington  piano,  exactly 
like  the  one  pictured  below.  Two  of  the  ponies  will  be  given,  each  with  a  hand- 
some new  cart  and  harness,  and  the  other  two  with  saddle  and  bridle  complete. 
Each  pony  is  guaranteed  to  be  young  and  sound  as  a  dollar.  Think  what  fun 
you  can  have  with  one  of  these  splendid  pony  outfits  this  spring  and  summer ! 
Think  how  rich  you  will  be,  too !  Any  boy  or  girl  who  is  willing  to  hustle  a 
little  after  school  or  evenings  can  win  one  of  these  ponies  or  pianos.  They  will 
all  be  given  to  the  boys  or  girls  who  send  the  most  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  during  the  next  few  weeks.    Do  you  want  one? 


$600  Harrington  Piano.    Four  of  These  Superb  Pianos  Are  Offered 
in  This  Contest 

A  Special  Prize  for  You 

I  am  going  to  give  every  boy  or  girl  who  sends  me  ten  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  before  April  20th,  a  special  prize.  This  of  course  is 
entirely  in  addition  to  the  ponies,  pianos,  the  hundred  Grand  Prizes,  and  the 
prize  that  every  contestant  will  receive.  It  is  a  special  extra  prize  for  you  if 
you  hustle,  so  start  right  in  to-day  to  get  the  subscriptions. 

How  to  Get  a  Pony 

First,  cut  off  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  me.    I'll  write  you  immediately  and  send  you 
many  pictures  of  the  ponies,  and  lots  of  other  things.    But  if  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  prize  t»e 
^      very  first  thing,  don't  wait  to  hear  from  me,  but  hustle  and  get  ten  of  your  neighbors  or  friends 
to  each  give  you  25  cents  for  a  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  to  run  the  entire  balance 
of  the  year  1909.    Then  you  will  be  a  prize 
winner  sure,  and  you  may  keep  five  cents 
V  frojn    each    subscription    for    yourself.  _  ~" 

X^  Hurry  and  get  the  ten  subscriptions.  -''  "  ^ 

CV^k       You  can  do  it  in  a  day  or  two  if  you  /  \ 

^yV-J^k^    hustle.  Yours  for  a  pony, 

^^i^V      The  Pony  Man 

X^X  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE      .rfftM  W.  > 

March  25        X/n^.        "     ■         •  <  ™  •  **i  IfelM 

NjH'^^     Springfield,  Ohio  ,Wf  jMp> 

Dear  Pony  Man:—  >. 

I  want  to  get  >^>^W 
a    pony.    Please   write  X^ 
me  by  return  mail,  telling  ^V^V^W. 
me  how  I  can  get  one,  and  X.^*^W 

send   me  all   the  pony  pic-     >. -tf^W  4  I 

tures,  the  other  pictures,  and   ^V^^^  -      >H  l^Hl 

full  information,  without  cost  to  ^v%l^W 
me.  VV^. 

Name   \^)\ 

St.  or  R.  R   X^^^. 

Town...  This  is  "Dandy,"  the  First  Prize 

X.  Pony,  Looking  at  You 

Date   State   X 


full-fledged,  deliberate  plan,  but  the  mer- 
est suggestion  as  faint  as  a  whisper  in 
the  ear. 

"I  will  come,"  he  said,  and  as  he  spoke 
that  hidden  whisper  became  more  in- 
telligible. 

"Good ;  then  remember  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember." 

"Yes,  the  19th,"  echoed  Marcus,  me- 
chanically. In  spite  of  his  doubts  the 
reconciliation  with  Vannister  excited  him, 
for  he  knew  all  that  it  might  mean,  all  at' 
least  that  it  might  have  meant  but  for 
that  woman  in  the  way. 

"I  shall  write  to  Windermere,  I  think," 
said  Vannister.  "He  was  an  old  friend 
of  mine  when — when  I  cared  about  hav- 
ing friends,  and  he  will  take  the  proposal 
more  seriously  if  it  comes  from  me.  I 
shall  tell  him,  too,  of  the  delay  I  recom- 
mend, but  I  think  we  will  make  it  six 
months  instead  of  a  year." 

Marcus  replied  in  the  same  conciliatory 
spirit. 

"If  you  will  write  the  letter,  sir,"  he 
said,  "I  will  take  it  myself  to  Lord  Win- 
dermere.   I  leave  for  town  to-night." 

Vannister  nodded,  and  with  a  deep 
bow  to  Honour  the  young  man  left  the 
room. 

Chapter  XVI. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  she  crossed  the 
room  with  quick,  impulsive  steps,  car- 
ried on  by  an  intolerable  sense  of  fear 
and  loneliness. 

"Guy,  what  have  I  done?"  she  said 
eagerly.  "I  have  taken  too  much  upon 
myself.  I  have  vexed  you  and  upset  you 
in  some  way ;  tell  me.  I  cannot  bear  that 
strange  look  in  your  eyes."  His  manner 
repulsed  her  before  he  spoke. 

"You  grow  fanciful,  my  dear."  She 
fell  back. 

"Then  it  is  true.  I  have  annoyed  you, 
but  how,  dear  Guy;  I  told  you  I  had 
many  faults.  I  shall  often  act  stupidly 
and  crudely ;  but  if  you  will  tell  me  it 
will  "be  all  right,  only  don't  shut  me  out. 
I  can't  bear  it." 

"There  is  nothing  to  bear." 

"Yes,  there  is ;  I  can  hear  the  irrita- 
tion1 in  your  voice.  You  are  resisting  me 
in  some  way,  scorning  me,  too ;  but  if 
you  will  not  tell  me,  why,  then,  I  must 
endure  your  silence,  that  is  all.  I  can 
bear  most  things,"  she  added  under  her 
breath,  "unless  these  wonderful  weeks 
have  made  me  forget  the  way." 

Vannister  crossed  the  room  quickly. 
She  did  not  turn  her  head,  but  heard  his 
quick  breathing  close  at  her  side.  He  put 
two  strong  hands  on  her  slight  shoulders, 
hands  that  gripped  her  like  iron. 

"Look  at  me,"  he  commanded. 

She  flung  back  her  head  and  remained 
so,  hardly  breathing  under  his  burning 
look.  From  her  white  rounded  neck 
the  lace  collar  fell  away ;  only  his  pearls 
clasped  the  gleaming  whiteness.  Her  eyes 
melted  into  his. 

"Honour,"  he  said  between  his  teeth, 
"had  you  ever  seen  Marcus  Quinten  be- 
fore?" 

The  white  face  crimsoned;  the  throat 
quivered;  the  eyelids  iell. 

He'  was  answered,  and  her  audible  re- 
ply he  hardly  listened  to  at  all. 

"What  makes  you  think  that,  I  won- 
der," she  faltered. 

"Never  mind  why  I  think  it.  I  ask  you, 
have  you  ever  seen  him  before?" 

Something  in  his  tone  told  her  that  if 
she  now  owned  even  to  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  Quinten  after  having 
greeted  him  as  a  stranger  it  would  mean 
the  loss  of  all  that  reverence  of  his  for 
her  which  made  life  dear.  Besides,  ex- 
planations would  follow,  and  how  could 
she  explain. 

She  was  too  flurried  and  bewildered 
to  understand  that  all  this  was  nothing 
to  the  definite,  terrible  step  away  from 
him  she  would. take  if  she  lied  to  him. 
In  truth,  the  position  was  appalling,  for 
her  husband's  power  of  discernment 
brought  an  unknown  factor  into  the 
case.  If  he  had  not  been  so  quick  to 
notice  her  embarrassment  she  would  have 
had  time  to  plan,  but  as  it  was  she  had 
just  promised  Marcus,  solemnly  promised 
him  to  keep  his  secret,  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  break  her  word.  Her  mind, 
usually  clear  and  straightforward,  was 
confused,  puzzled  and  shaken;  she  knew 
not  how  to  decide,  and  did  not  realize 
that  the  simple  solution  of  the  whole 
matter  would  have  been  to  have  turned 
to  her  husband  and  said,  "I  told  you  once 
that  sad  story  of  mine,  which  you  your- 
self said  reflected  no  discredit  upon  me. 
He  is  the  man  who  brought  this  suffer- 
ing upon  me." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  her  resolve  to 
protect  him  forbade  her  to  be  so  frank, 
and  besides,  although  Vannister  was  too 
noble  to  blame  her  for  having  been  duped 
by  a  blackguard,  she  knew  that  the  hate- 


ful story  irritated  his  proud,  sensitive  mind 
all  .the  more  because  he  never  spoke  oi 
it,  but  shut  it  away  with  something  like 
horror.  And  she  loved  him  so  that  she 
could  not  bear  his  thoughts  of  her  tx| 
change.  Ah!  how  she  loved  him,  with, 
the  simple,  fond,  clinging  love  of  a  child 
mingled  with  the  deep,  self-realizing  pas- 
sion of  a  woman:  It  was  a  crystal  river 
of  devotion  that  she  poured  at  his  feet* 
and  now  she  must  choke  that  clear  stre 
with  a  lie. 

These    thoughts    ran    with  lightning 
quickness  through  her  mind,  a  swift,  mad- 
dening current  of  thought  which  left  her' 
stupid  and  blind,  and  so  she  fell  from 
that  high  level  of  truth  and  purity  which - 
had  sustained  here  hitherto.    A  moment^' 
later  she  had  stooped  to  a  lie.  The  words*  ] 
sprang  out  hurriedly,  chokingly,  frighten- 
ing her  as  she  said  them. 

"Xo,  no!    I  never  knew  him.  How 
could  I?   Why  should  I?" 

His  grip  relaxed,  he  put  her  from  him. 

"You  believe  me?"  she  gasped. 
[to  be  continued] 

Fish  That  Telephone 

Cishing  from  a  bank  or  boat  in  sum-: 
F  mer  or  through-  the  ice  in  winter  with'! 
fhe  line  fastened  to  a  bob  to  go  under, 
a  flag  to  wave  or  a  bell  to  ring  when^ 
the  fish  bite  is  an  old  story  to  country-"' 
bred  boys ;  but  now  comes  a  Norwegian 
with  a  device  whereby  fish  in  the  ocean 
are  compelled  to  telephone  to  the  fishing, 
smacks  that  they  are  on  the  way  to  thej. 
nets. 

It  consists,  first,  of  a  microphone,  a* 
simple  device  for  intensifying  sound;,' 
one  form  of  which  is  used  in  the  refl 
ceiver  of  an  ordinary  telephone ;  this  isS 
encased  in  a  thin,  water-tight  box  ofjj 
steel  which  is  lowered  into  the  watei 
and  kept  connected  with  a  telephone  re 
ceiver  on  the  fishing  boat.  By  this 
paratus,    it    is    said,    the  fisherman 


informed  not  only  that  fish  are  coming, 
but  also  what  variety  of  fish  is  on  the 
way.  Thus,  the  approach  of  a  school  ot 
herring  is  indicated  by  a  kind  of  whist- 
ling sound,  a'nd  the  watery  march  of  the 
cod  by  a  sort  of  grunting.  So  does  thej 
old  saying,  "As  dumb  as  a  fish,"  lose  itsj 
meaning. 

An  April  Fool  Party 

"The  invitations   should  be  written  onj 
*■  plain  white  paper,  neatly  folded,  and  1 
instead  of  envelopes,  placed  in  tiny  fool's  1 
caps  made  of  paper  to  match. 

As  soon  as  all  arrive,  hand  each  a  pro-  ' 
gram  for  the  evening,  written  on  paper  J 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  Do  notJ 
play  too  many  games,  but  have  a  little* 
music  and  allow  some  time  for  the  supper.* 

The  following  always  causes  a  great  I 
laugh.  Take  a  blank  book,  paste  small Jj 
numbered  slips  upon  the  pages,  so  that 
each  one  may  find  his  or  her  number 
without  opening  the  book  elsewhere.  Have.: 
the  pages  run  between  21  and  70,  leaving] 
out  the  zero  numbers.  On  each  page  write 
"APRIL  FOOL"  in  large,  clear  letters. 
Do  not  leave  a  chance  for  the  words  to 
be  misunderstood.  Then  on  slips  of 
paper  write  the  following  limerick,  hav- 
ing the  slips  numbered  in  the  sany  order 
that  the  pages  are :  tt 

Peep  into  the  future  while  you  may  ; 
The  knowledge  is  free — there's  nothing  to 
pay. 

Turn  the  leaves  of  this  book, 
On  page  twenty-one  look — 
See  what  you'll  be  called  ten  years  from 
.  to-day. 

Of  course  the  page  number  on  each 
slip  is  different,  otherwise  they  are  alike. 
Give  each  guest  a  slip,  and  have  them 
find  their  page  in  turn.  Each  one  must 
keep  the  answer  a  secret  until  all  have 
tried  the  "book  of  fate,"  then  let  one 
count  "three,"  when  each  must  shout  it 
aloud.  The  result  is  a  deafening  "April 
Fool,"  as  you  will  readily  see. 

The  lunch  is  only  a  farce,  as  each  article 
of  food  must  be  merely  an  imitation.  The 
little  individual  butter  dishes  should  be 
served  with  triangular  bits  of  wood 
coated  with  melted  butter;  the  coffee 
should  be  made  of  sawdust  colored  with 
molasses  (birch  is  best,  as  it  is  bitter), 
with  just  enough  coffee  in  it  to  give  it 
the  smell  wijhout  the  taste.  Buns  may 
be  made  of  sawdust ;  milk  made  of  chalk 
and  water;  salt  used  as  sugar,  etc.  Your 
own  ingenuity  wiH  suggest  dishes  enough 
to  make  the  menu. 

Of  course  there  must  be  some  really 
good  things  to  eat  in  reserve,  to  soothe  the 
hungry  guests  after  they  have  been  well 
fooled.  The  party  will  be  voted  a  better 
success  if  this  is  done. 

Winnifred  Hall. 
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IF  YOUVE 
fl  NEVER  WORN 

"SUCKER 

youVe  yet 
to  learn  ttie  bodily 
comfort  it  gives  in 
the  wettest  weather 

MADE  for  — 
Hard  service 

 AND 

GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 

»322 

AT  ALL  GOQD  STORES 
CATALOG  FREE 


AJLT0WE9  CO.  BOSTON.  DjA 
toweo  Canadian  Ctt  united.  Toronto,  can 


What  Do  You  Want 

for  your  home?  Every  home  needs  new 
furnishings  now  and  then.  Let  me-  tell 
you  how  you  can  get  whatever  you  want, 
without  cost.  From  a  sewing  machine  to 
silverware,  Farm  and  Fireside  will  fur- 
nish everything.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
acquaint  your  neighbors  and  friends  with 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Send  a  postal  to-day 
for  full  particulars  and  our  big  Reward  List 
containing  300  illustrations,  to 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  Secretary 
[  The  Million  Club.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield.  Ohio 


Write  for  This  Book  on 
This  Full  18 -20- Horse 
Power  Car  That  Always 

Goes  the  Route 

Not  "an  engine  in  a 
buggy"but  built  up  from 
highest  type  Chassis 
carrying  powerful 
water-cooled  motor. 
Speed  1  to  30  miles.  Goes 
25  mi  les  onl  gal .  gasol  i  ne . 


The  Invincible  Schacht 

Handsome  lines  and  finish — Regular  auto  appear- 
ance— High  wheel  style  best  for  all  roads— sand,  mud 
and  mountain  olimbing.  Economy  of  first  cost  and 
long  life  durability.  Quick  control  from  steering 
wheel— Friotion  drive — Double  chain  to  each  rear 
wheel — Absolutely  gearless  and  clutchless — Punoture 
proof  Goodrich  solid  rubber  tires— Timken  Roller 
Bearing6— Schebler  carburetor,  eto.  All  of  highest 
quality.  Write  for  price— free  books  as  prospective 
buyer  or  special  offer  to  agents. 
Tkj^jjhach^Ug^o^TSO^grinaOr^^ 


Heavy. 


Wi56 


waft 


STRONG. 

Durable. 

S$*g^0^^*\  Theon,yab8°- 

lutely  successful 
tingle  strand  barb  wire  ever  made. 
M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  Saves  50% 

We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Field,  Hog, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  In  the  country.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

Do K ALB  FENCE  CO..  -  DO  K ALB,  ILL. 

Southwestern  Office  and  Warehoase.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FIX™™  ROOF 

5_  p  _  «?„„,,_  -We  wlllguarantee  to  put  any 
bicroqusrei  old  leaky,  worn-out,  rusty,  tin, 
iron,  steel,  paper,  felt,  grovel  or  shingle  roof  in  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  It  In  perfect  condition  for  6c  per 
square  per  year. 

fl  #  ■■■  Hie  Perfect  Boof  Preaerrer,  makes  old. 
Unfit  L  IV  worn-out  roots  new.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
mill  1*1  I  A  teed or  money  refunded.  Our  free  rooBn* 
ItVWI   I  ■  fl  book  tells  Ml  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Anderson  Banofacturlne  Co..  Deol.    19       Elrrla.  Ohio 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF 

WELL  DRILLING 

HII  AI^UIMCQV   in  America.  We 

n"*wn  I  IV  Ei  K  T  have  been  mak- 
ing It  for  over  20  years.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
see  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  IS.  Send 
foritnow.    It  Is  FREE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 


Hand  rVf  ade  Harness 
At  a  Big  Saving 

TV  e  sell  direct  to  you  at  factory  prices 
—a  big  saving  on  every  set.  Shipped 
on  approval;  warranted  as  satisfactory  in 
every  detail  as  though  made  to  your  special 
1  V  Pr<}f ~~  or  m°ney  refunded.  Our  harness 
\  *  is  Hand  Made  from  best  oak  leather  — 
turi  i„  \  83  JearB'  square  dealing  backs  our  guar. 
Send  (or  \  antee.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
fctaWJB    /\SCH»Fa  SADDLERY  CO.,  Box  |23.  DBUTB1.  In. 


OF  YOUR 
ROOF  TROUBLES 


A  WAY  OUT 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 
Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  pot  on  the  market. 
Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing  remarkable  tests. 
THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  K,  ELYRIA  OHIO 


u 

NO 
NOW 

a.  a.  voo  deb 


QIC  PBfiDC  can  B  had 
DID  UnUrO  by  use  of 

Founder  Flexible  Barrows 

100.000  in  use.  Write 
ROfT  forcatal.  and 
delivered  prices. 
'Satisfaction  guar'd 
Ho.  76      Ft.  Atkinson,  Wu, 


of  saving  labor — absolutely  indispensable  on  your 
country  place.  Write  for  catalog  of  Louden  latter  Car- 
riers, Hay  Carriers.  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan- 
chions, Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  and  other  labor- 
saving  devices.  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
688  Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

THF  f  RflWII  Bone  Cutter 

■■■1.  WltUlin  for  cutting  green 
bows.  Forthe  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monials. Wilson  Bros.,  Box  200,  Boston,  Pa. 


From  a  Farmers  Window 

"  A  1  body  can't  carry  everybody's  trou- 

J-\  bles  on  his  shoulders.  It  would 
^  make  him  crazy  to  try  it.  Think 
of  all  the  fires  and  the  accidents  and  the 
earthquakes  and  everything  like  that.  If 
you  get  to  worrying  over  them  all,  it 
would  just  break  you  down." 

So  a  good  friend  of  ours  says,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  it.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  if  there  never  were  so  many 
hard  things  to  vex  and  worry  us  as  at 
the  present  time.  One  might  be  all  the 
time  in  the  worrying  business  and  then 
not  supply  the  demand  for  sympathy.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  not  more  of  trouble  and 
disaster  now  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion than  there  has  always  been.  Don't  you 
know  that  the  evils  of  our  own  times  al- 
ways seem  most  difficult  to  bear?  There 
are  no  good  times  except  the  years  which 
have  long  since  passed  away. 

And  yet  there  is  another  side  to  this, 
and  a  side  of  which  we  do  not  always 
think.  Here  comes  Mrs.  Brown.  She  al- 
ways has  some  trouble,  real  or  imaginary, 
to  tell  about.  We  know  what  is  coming 
and  we  dread  to  open  the  door  to  her. 
How  can  we  spend  the  time  to  stop  and 
listen  to  the  tale  of  misery  which  we  are 
sure  is  coming?  It  is  a  busy  day,  with 
lots  to  do,  and  maybe  the  heart  has  its 
own  burdens  to  bear.  What  can  we  do? 
It  is  a  hard  question. 

Can  we  for  a  moment  turn  the  matter 
around?  What  if  it  were  I  who  needed 
a  bit  of  cheer  and  sympathy  ?  I  have  had 
such  days.  They  will  surely  come  to  me 
again.  Just  now  it  may  be  there  is  a 
calm  in  my  life.  Thank  God  if  this  be 
true,  but  remember  that  the  shadows  will 
surely  come  again  all  too  soon.  So  let 
us  sit  down  and  open  the  heart's  door  to 
this  friend.  What  is  a  moment  of  time 
compared  with  the  comfort  which  may 
thus  be  given?  An  old  doctor  friend  of 
ours  says  he  has  learned  that,  more  often 
than  we  know,  what  is  needed  in  many 
cases  of  sickness  is  not  so  much  medicine 
as  moral  support  Just  a  kind  and  helpful 
word  with  some  simple  remedy  will  tide 
over  the  hard  place  and  make  the  sun 
shine  again. 

Men  have  their  troubles,  too,  as  well 
as  women.  Here  is  one  who  is  not  very 
well.  He  finds  it  hard  to  make  the  world 
go.  He  is  in  debt.  Things  look  blue  to 
him.  He  wants  to  sit  down  and  tell 
somebody  about  it.  It  will  make  him 
happier  and  he  will  go  back  to  his  work 
with  a  new  will.  Shall  we  give  the  lift? 
It  will  take  time  and  the  wear  on  the 
soul  is  by  no  means  to  be  thought  of 
slightingly.  It  means  something  of  vi- 
tality expended,  but  shall  we  not  freely 
give  what  we  can? 

Do  you  know  who  is  the  man  the  world 
loves  best  and  the  one  to  whom  it  flees 
when  trouble  comes  ?  Surely  it  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  never  is  too  busy  to 
sit  down  and  talk  with  the  poor,  lonely 
and  burdened  people  who  knock  at  the 
door.  If  you  find  a  man  whose  heart  is 
cold  and  unsympathetic  you  will  see  that 
there  never  is  any  beaten  path  to  his 
house.  No  one  goes  there,  because  he 
has  nothing  to  give. 

Is  giving,  then,  all  there  is  of  life? 
Who  of  us  has  not  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  giving  is  getting?  How  can 
that  be  so  when  all  we  have  to  -  give  is 
the  red  blood  of  the  heart?  What  kind 
of  a  harvest  will  such  sowing  bring?  The 
very  best  of  all,  I  believe.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  after  you  have  been  heart  to  heart 
with  one  of  earth's  sad  ones,  and  done 
the  very  best  you  could  to  -  be  kind  and 
helpful  and  sympathetic,  you  go  about 
your  work  with  a  joy  that  you  did  not 
know  before?  Can  you  not  get  through 
your  work  in  less  time  than  you  would 
have  done  had  not  this  wayfarer  come 
to  your  gates?  Your  heart  sings  a  sweeter 
song  than  it  would  then.  You  know  the 
real  joy  of  giving  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  the  thirsty  one. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  have  their 
full  share  of  calls  for  sympathy.  What 
shall  we  do  with  them?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  don't  "make  fun"  of  those  who 
come  seeking  a  bit  of  cheer.  That  takes 
every  bit  of  the  joy  but  of  it.  Take  the 
time  to  listen.  Listen  with  your  eyes, 
your  whole  body  and  your  heart,  as  well 
as  with  your  ears.  Put  something  into 
your  listening.  It  is  an  art  well  worth 
cultivating.  And  then  be  careful  what 
you  say.  Don't  make  it  any  worse  than 
it  was  by  blaming  somebody  who  is  not 
present  and  may  not,  if  you  knew  it  all, 
be  at  all  to  blame  for  the  situation  with 
which  you  have  been  called  to  deal.  Criti- 
cism given  in  a  harsh,  inconsiderate  way 
is  simply  pouring  oil  on  the  fire.  Don't 
do  it. 

And  if  you  possibly  can  do  so,  change 
the  subject.  Get  the  mind  to  thinking 
about  more  cheerful  subjects.  Make  the 
tired  heart  think  of  all  the  bright,  beauti- 
ful things  you  can.  There  are  many- 
splendid  things  in  every  life.  Bring  some 
of  these  out  and  set  them  in  order  where 
your  visitor  may  see  them  and  get  the 
good  of  them.  So  he  will  go  away  a 
better  man,  and  surely  you  will  be  the 
better  and  stronger,  also. 

Edgar  L.  Vincent. 


A  Cure  for  Leaky  Roofs 


T^VON'T  waste  time  trying  to 
U  patch  a  leaky  roof!  A  roof 
which  leaks  in  one  place  is 
generally  on  the  verge  of  leaking 
in  many  other  places. 

The  cheapest  method  of  repair 
is  to  cover  the  whole  roof  with 
Amatite.  Amatite  costs  so  little 
that  the  entire  job  can  frequently 
be  done  for  the  expense  of  caring 
for  a  leaky  roof.  After  the  old 
roof  is  covered  with  Amatite  you  " 
will  have  no  further  worry  or 
expense. 

Most  ready  roofings  require  a 
coat  of  paint  every  two  years  to 
keep  them  in  order.  But  Amatite 
is  not  the  ordinary  kind  of  Ready 
Roofing.  Amatite  has  a  real 
mineral  surface,  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  Coal  Tar  Pitch  waterproof- 
ing. This  surface  resists  the 
attacks  of  the  elements  like  a 
stone  wall.     It  demands  no  ad- 


ditional protection  or  covering, 
such  as  a  coat  of  paint. 
•  Buying.  Amatite  is  the  same  as 
buying  an  ordinary  ready  roofing 
with  an  agreement  from  the 
dealer  to  keep  it  painted  free  of 
charge.  Such  an  agreement  on 
the  ordinary  roofing  would  double 
its  value.  You  practically  get. 
such  an  agreement  with  every  roll 
of  Amatite;  yet  the  price  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
kind. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address, 
and  we  will  forward  you  by  return 
mail  a  free  sample  of  Amatite, 
and  you  can  see  how  tough,  dur- 
able and  substantial  it  is.  Write 
to-day  to  nearest  office. 
Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Cincinnati,  Min- 
neapolis, Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  Kansas 
City. 


Here's  Your  Chance! 

Save  Big  Money  ?  Buggy 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  buggy,  write  us  a  line 
on  a  postal,  and  we'll  quote  our  prices  for  1909. 

We'll  make  to  your  order  a  genuine  Split  Hickory 
Buggy — save  you  from  §26.50  up — and  ship  at  factory 
prices.  Find  out  how  much  buggy  value  your  caeh  money 
will  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Let  Us  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a 

Split  Hickory  Vehicle 

We  can't  tell  you  all  about  our  great  selling  plan  in  this 
H.  C.  Phelps    advertisement  —  we  want  to  send  you  our  Big  Free 
Book — which  tells  the  story  in  detail — describes  all  our 
125  Vehicles  and  full  line  of  high-grade  harness — tells 
you  how  we  make  buggies  to  order — sell  them  direct  on 

30  Days'  Free  Road  Test 

All  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  guar- 
anteed for  Two  Fall  Year*. 

This  splendid  top  buggy  means  $26.50  in 
your  pocket — where  it  belongs. 

Don't  you  want  our  Free  Book?   A  postal 
will  get  it — take  a  minute's  time  now  and  write 
for  it    Write  today— you'll  be  glad  you  did. 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

"Maker*  ol  Spilt  Hickory  Vehicles," 

Station  23 ,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Note:— Celebrated  Sheldon  French 
Point  Automobile  Springs  used  on  all 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  making  them 
positively  the  easiest  riding  buggies  on 
the  market. 


any  community  Is  the  last  resting  place  of  loved  ones,  and  if 
only  as  a  mark  of  respect  it  should  be  fittingly  kept  and  made 
proof  against  desecration. 

CYCLONE  Cemetery  Fence  and  Gates 

are  designed  to  harmonize  with  and  beautify  the  old  burying  grounds. 
They  last  for  years,  are  stock  proof  and  much  cheaper  than  wooden 
fences  in  the  long  run.  Write  for  our  fine,  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  Dept  109.  Waakegan,  Illinois. 


GET  A  "GRAIN  SAVING"  AND  "PERFECT  CLEANING"  AVERY 

to  thffiah  with,  or  to  thresh  for  you. 
"Yellow  i 


A  CHANCE 


to  save  money  on  everything  you  buy, whether 
for  yourself,  your  home  or  your  farm — that 
is  what  the  Million  Club  offers  to  our  millions 
of  readers.  It  costs  nothing  to  join  the  Million 
Club — in  fact,  it  means  money  in  your  pocket  from  the  very  day  you  become  a  member. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and  for  our  big  Reward  List  containing  300  illlustra- 
tions — it  is  free.    Address  John  L.  Thompson,  Secretary 

THE  MILLION  CLUB,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  1909 


You  know  what  is  in  the  food  you  buy.  The 
law  gives  you  that  protection. 

Why  shouldn't  you  know  what  is  in  your 
roofing  so  that  you  may  be  sure  of  your  buildings' 
protection  ? 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — Nature's 
absolute  waterproofer  that  doesn't  crack,  rot, 
break,  or  leak. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco,  and  thus  make  sure  of  economical  and  lasting 
protection  for  every  building  on  the  farm.  Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  -Guaran- 
teed in  writing  and  backed  by  our  thirty-two-million-dollar  organization.  Look 
for  the  trade-mark ;  take  no  substitute.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York     San  Francisco  Chicago 


ELKHART  BUGGIES 

&re  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest 
riding  buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

For  Thirty-Six  Years 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers 
in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively 


We  Ship  for  Examination 
and  Approval 


guaranteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save 
you  money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to 
style,  quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Large 
Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


fg.Co.  B 


of 
the 


IApr.6&20,May4&18 

Plan  to  go  on  one  of  these  days— take 
advantage  of  the  low  fares  offered  by  the 
Rock  Island-Prisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines,  and  see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  you  in  the  Southwest.  The  trip  will  not 
cost  you  much.    These  special  low-fare 
tickets  over  the  Rock  Island-Prisco-C.  &  E. 
I.  Lines  will  permit  you  to  so  one  way  and 
return  another,  without  extra  cost.   As  the 
Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  have  over  10,000 
miles  of  railway  through  the  best  sections 
of  the  Southwest,  you  will  see  more  of  the 
Southwest  than  you  could  in  any  other  way, 
and  will  be  better  able  to  decide  where  you 
want  to  locate. 
Ask  the  ticket  agent  in  your  home  town  to  sell  you  a 
ticketoverthe  Rock  Island- Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines,  either 
through  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Mem- 
phis or  Birmingham,  according  to  your  location. 
If  yon  will  write  me  a  postal  and  tell  me  where  you  want  to 
go,  I  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  a  ticket,  and  will  send  you  a 
complete  map  -  schedule,  showing  time  of  trains,  together  with 
illustrated  book. 


LOW 

Fares 

to  the 

Cheap 
Lands 


Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Kansas  and  I 

The  Southwestern  farmer  enjoys  his  winter.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to_, 
be  shut  in  by  snowstorms.    A  hard  freeze  is  unknown  to  him.  Besides  . 
avoiding  the  discomforts  and  hardships  of  a  long,  cold  winter  he  also 
avoids  the  expense  of  one,  for  he  does  not  have  to  build  warm  shel-^ 
ter  for  his  stock.  Neither  does  he  have  long,  costly  feeding^ 
periods,  for  cattle  in  the  Southwest  have  good  range  all 
year.  He  does  not  have  big  fuel  bills,  either.  Most  days 
of  a  Southwestern  winter  the  windows  are  open  and  t 
farmer's  wife  goes  about  her  housework  in  comfort. 
The  Southwestern  farmer  can  make  money 
year,  while  you  are  compelled  to  be  idle  months 
at  a  time.  All  this  tells  in  the  bank  account 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Why  don't  you  buy 
a  farm  in  the  Southwest  and  enjoy  life? 
Good  land  can  be  bought  now  for  S5  to  $25 
an  acre.  Next  year  it  will  cost  more.  It  will 
be  dollars  In  your  pocket  if  you  Investigate 
this  Southwest  question  now.    Go  down 
there  and  look  around.  It  will  do  you  good 
to  get  away  from  the  cold  for  a  short  while. 
Let  me  flend  yoa  some  Interesting  books  about 
the  Southwest.  They  will  Inform  yon  of  oppor- 
tunities waiting  for  yon  there^and  will  open 
your  eyes  to  new  possibilities.  Write  for  free 
copies  today. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
1853  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 
1863  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis 


lssouri. 


Report  of  the  Country  Life 
Commission 

S ome  interesting  things  are  to  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Country  Life 
Commission    and    the  President's 
recommendations  which  accompany  it. 

Until  very  recently  the  greater  part  of 
our  agricultural  teaching  and  practically 
all  our  agricultural  investigation  have 
had  to  do  only  with  problems  of  produc- 
tion. These  are  important,  for  without 
good  production  there  cannot  be  good 
profit,  and  without  reasonable  profit  there 
cannot  be  prosperity. 

Better  crops  and  better  milk  yields  are 
not  the  only  essentials  to  a  successful 
agriculture.  Underlying  these  are  busi- 
ness principles  and  methods  which  are 
just  as  important  as  the  size  of  the  crop. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  President 
recommends  that  investigations  be  made 
along  these  lines.  This  has  a  special  per- 
sonal interest  to  me,  from  the  fact  that 
several  years  ago  I  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  take  up  investigations  of  just  this  kind 
for  the  experiment  station  with  which  I 
was  connected.  The  idea  seemed  to  meet 
with  favor  at  first,  but  it  was  thought 
best  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  authori- 
ties in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  since  it  was  an  unusual  line 
of  inquiry.  In  due  time  I  was  told  that 
these  Washington  authorities  would  prob- 
ably rule,  which  was  explained  as  their 
way  of  making  a  ruling  without  making 
one — that  expenses  for  such  an  investi- 
gation would  not  be  a  proper  use  of  ex- 
periment station  funds.  And  so  ended 
the  investigation  before  it  was  allowed 
to  begin. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  report  and 
these  recommendations  will  be  the  means 
of  making  funds  available  from  some 
source  for  carrying  on  investigations  of 
this  sort.  There  are  numerous  business 
problems  connected  with  the  adjustment 
of  the  farm  capital,  the  type  of  farming, 
the  size  of  the  business,  the  marketing  of 
the  product,  etc.,  upon  which  the  farmer 
needs  light  far  more  than  he  does  upon 
many  of  the  remote  scientific  questions 
in  which  the  experiment  station  investi- 
gator often  becomes  interested,  but  about 
which  other  people  care  very  little.  It 
is  perfectly  natural  for  the  investigator 
to"  be  led  away  into  these  minute  in- 
quiries, and  if  asked  about  their  practical 
value,  his  reply  always  is  that  we  never 
can  tell  where  a  scientific  inquiry  may 
lead  and  what  practical  things  may  come 
out  of  it.  This  is  perfectly  true,  but 
meantime  hundreds  of  problems  about 
the  practical  value  of  which  there  is  no 
question  whatever  are  lying  entirely  un- 
touched. 

Cornell  University  has  seen  the  value 
of  these  business  questions  and  has  had 
available  state  funds  with  which  to  carry 
on  a  few  investigations.  Representatives 
from  the  university  have  visited  every 
farm  in  Tompkins  County,  the  county  in 
which  the  institution  is  located.  They 
have  learned  the  size  of  the  farm,  the 
type  of  the  farming,  the  size  and  propor- 
tionate division  of  the  investment,  the 
running  expenses  and  the  returns. 

From  this  information  they  are  able  to 
learn  many  things.  They  can  determine 
what  returns  the  farmer  gets  from  his 
services  after  allowing  for  interest  and 
depreciation  on  the  investment.  They 
can  learn  how  the  profitable  farms  differ 
from  the  unprofitable  ones,  whether  large 
farms  or  small  ones  pay  best,  what  size 
of  investment  pays  best,  and  many  other 
questions  of  practical  interest.  Their  re- 
sults are  not  yet  ready  for  publication, 
but  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest. 

The  business  and  sociological  questions 
emphasized  in  the  report  of  this  com- 
mission are  bound  to  receive  more  at- 
tention in  the-  future  than  they  have  in 
the  past.  Fred  W.  Card. 

Disking  Before  Breaking 

Here's  something  new  for  the  man  who 
has  meadow  land  to  break  up  this 
spring.  It  is  not  an  untried  theory,  but 
an  experimental  success. 

Instead  of  using  the  disk  harrow  after 
breaking  up  the  meadow,  cut  the  sod 
before  breaking.  This  may  appear  un- 
practical at  first,  but  the  method  pos- 
sesses several  advantages  over  the  old 
way  of  breaking  up  and  preparing  mead- 
ow land  for  a  crop.  The  sod  will  be 
much  easier  to  turn  over,  and  will  also 
be  as  well  pulverized,  as  if  plowed  before 
disking;  the  cutting  will  be  more  evenly 
distributed,  while  the  wear  and  tear  on 
man,  beast  and  machinery  will  be  greatly 
diminished,  as  there  will  be  very  little 
of  the  jolting,  jerking  and  twisting  oc- 
casioned by  riding  over  newly  broken, 
uneven  ground.  The  most  admirable  fea- 
ture of  this  method  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  horses  pull  the  disk.  The 
ground  being  smoother  and  more  com- 
pact, a  firm  foothold  is  easily  obtained, 
and  a  saving  of  both  time  and  labor  is 
a  natural  consequence. 

If  by  this  method  you  can  do  more 
work,  do  it  better,  and  accomplish  it 
easier,  isn't  it  well  worth  trying? 

M.  A.  Coverpell. 


Do  you  want  a  fine 
farm  for  little  money 

— a  farm  that  is  bigger  than  you  can  afford  to 
own  where  you  live  now? 

— a  farm  that  will  grow  bigger  crops  than  you  S 
can  grow  on  your  present  farm? 
— a  farm  that  will  make  you  a  good  living  and  I 
leave  you  some  profit  besides? 

— a  farm  that  will  grow  more  valuable  each  year?  tj 
You  can  get  such  a  farm 

in  the  Southwest 

along   the  Cotton  Belt  Route   in   Southeast  I 

Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
Some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  Southwest  lies 
along  this  line.    It  can  be  bought  on  easy  ter 
for  $5  to  $25  an  acre. 

The  low  rates  offered  by  the  Cotton  Belt  each 
month  would  make  a  trip  of  investigation  very 
cheap  and  profitable. 

Do  yon  want  to  know  more 
abont  this  land!  Write  me  for 
free  copies  of  beantifolly  illus-  \ 
trated  books  abont  this  great 
conntrv.  It  will  pay  yon  to 
read  them.  Write  today. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME, 
Geo.  Pus.  US'  Ticket  Ac  est, 
1571  Pierce  Bid*.,     St.  Loni.,  Me. 


Infhe  9 reen  fields 
or  VIRGINIA 

Where  the  summers  are  long  and  delight- 
ful ;  where  the  wintersare  short  and  mild. 
Here  you  can  grow  splendid  crcps  at 
small  cost  Rich  soil,  abundant  water, 
excellent  markets  and  good  neighbors. 
Desirable  Farms  can  be  secured  for 

$10  PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

alongthe  N  &  W.  Ry.   Full  information 
and  valuable  booklet  upon  request 

F.  H.  LaBAUME. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 
Box  M  F.  ROANOKE,  VA. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
Making  Men  Rich! — | 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes- 
see farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta- 
loupes. Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans. 
Green  Corn.  etc. .  also  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep.  Swine. 
Poultry  and  Epgs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  1*11  tell  yon  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  S5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quietly! 
H.  F.  Smith, Traf.H^r.N.       8t.L.Ry.Dept.S,a.ibTlU>  .Tesa. 


WANTED 


If  you  want  to  sell  property  which  you  own  in 
the  U.  S.  or  Can-  CAD  M  town  property 
a  da,  such  as  a  r  r\  a% ITI  or  a  businew, 

write  us  at  once  for  our  new  successful  plan  of  selling  direct, 
without  commission.  Give  full  description  of  property  and 
state  lowest  price.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any  kind 
in  any  locality,  write  us,  statin?  wnat  and  where  you  wish  to 
buy,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  our  magazine  ofcholce  bar- 
gains for  sale  direct  by  the  owner  with  no  commission  added. 

BUY  A  American  Investment  Association  A  SELL 

"W  *    I  653  20th  At.  N. ,  Blnnespolis ,  Sllnn.  I 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS 

Oranges,  figs,  pecans,  vegetables  and  staple  crops  pay 
$100  to  $500  an  acre.  Our  land  is  located  where  the  tem- 
perature ranges  between  55  and  80  degrees  above  zero 
the  year  around.  This  land  is  high,  perfectly  drained, 
pore  water,  half  hour  from  city  (79,000  pop.)  and  near 
to  gulf.    Ideal  place  for  home,  health,  profit.  Low 

trice,  easy  terms,  attracting  desirable  class  of  settlers, 
ree  booklet. 

IRV1NGTON  LAND  CO.,  949,  163  La  Sails  St.,  CHICAGO 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

»„.S00  for  one  invention.  Book, 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent"  scat  lire.  Send  roueh 
sketch  tor  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Patents 
advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense  in  fourteen 
Manufacturers'  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Atl'ys 

ElhtbUibai  IS  Twt 

910  F.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PA    T    C    1»J    T   C     SECURED  OR 
A    I     C.   ri     19  RETURNED. 
Free  report  as  to  patentar.>lity.    Illustrated  Gold* 

Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
EVANS  WILESN8  dr.  CO..  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 


WE  SELL 

GUNS  AND  TRAPS 


WE  BUY 

FURS  AND  HIDES 


Send   for  Catalog   No.  27.  NORTHWESTERN 

HIDE  VM>  FUR  COMPANY,  Minneapolis  Minn. 


men, 
men. 


Wanted!  Young  Men!  Railroad! 

Baggagemen,  Electric  Motormen,  Conductors. 
E  z  p  e  t  i  e  n  o  e  unnecessary.  Instruct  Inns  by 
MAIL.  Application  blank  and  book  for  stamp. 
L  RAILWAY  C.  L  No.  30,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ARE  YOD  LOOKLNO  FOR  AN  IDEAL  HOME  t 

Then  come  to  Northwest  Arkansas.  Temperate  climate. 
Bent  water  on  earth.    Abundance  of  fruit  of  all  kind*. 
Cheap  lumber  and  fuel.   Perfect  health.    Moral  status 
at>ove  the  average.    Write  us  at  once. 
RO<;KKS  REALTY  COMPANY,  Rogers,  Arkansas 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

I  Our  t  book,  tor  InT.ntort  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  itamp 
K-  8.  .t  A.  II.  LACEY,  Rooms  28-88  PaclBo  Rids. 

^^^Wajhtnjton,  I>.  C. 


K.Ubll.hed  1889. 


FARM  LANDS 

also  Irrigated  fruit  lands*   Write  for  particulars. 
R.  M.  BIBB,  801  Shannon  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash 


BEST  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

Grain  and  timothy  farms. 


PATENTS 


Watson  E.  Coleman, Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Books  free.  HIkd- 
est  references.     Best  results 
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Parcels  Post 

I have  quite  a  number  of  letters  from 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers  asking  me 
if  l  am  going  to  quit  fighting  for  a 
parcels  post.  Well,  after  looking  the  situa- 
tion over  carefully,  I  have  decided  that 
fighting  is  useless  at  present.  The  cham- 
pion of  these  progressive  measures, 
Meyers,  is  out  and  a  pure  politician  is 
ft)  his  place.  I  said  "pure ;"  I  should 
say  "practical."  His  object  will  be  to 
build  up  his  party,  not  to  introduce  re- 
forms or  progressive  measures.  I  do 
not  look  for  a  single  change  of  any  sort 
that  will  benefit  the  farming  population 
one  atom,  so  long  as  he  holds  the  office. 
I  may  be  happily  disappointed,  but  do 
not  expect  to  be.  The  department  will 
be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
party  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  Postal 
reform  needs  a  few  men  in  the  House 
who  will  not  be  bluffed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Express  Interests  nor 
downed  by  pettifoggers  and  a  few  more 
of  the  same  sort  in  the  Senate.  The 
farmers  could  put  them  there,  but  they 
won't.  They  will  keep  on  voting  as  their 
local  bosses  dictate — that  is,  the  greater 
portion  of  them  will — and  postal  reform 
may  go  to  grass.  It  will  be  cheaper  to 
send  your  packages  to  England,  and  have 
them  remailed  to  your  friend  in  an  ad- 
joining county,  than  to  mail  them  direct 
to  him.  We  have  a  parcels-post  treaty 
with  England  that  enables  us  to  do  this. 
The  principal  objection  to  this  method 
of  getting  your  package  to  your  relative 
or  friend  is  that  some  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  package  to  make  the 
double  journey.  I  rather  guess  we  will 
have  to  give  up  the  idea  of  postal  re- 
form for  a  few  decades,  and  take  what 
pleasure  we  can  in  noting  that  we  have 
the  most  miserably  managed  postal  de- 
partment in  the  world,  .years  and  years 
behind  that  of  any  other  civilized  nation, 
a  postal  department  managed  by,  of  and 
for  politicians.  The  Grange  has  repeat- 
edly asked  for  a  parcels  post.  The 
"Farmers  Congress"  has  asked  for  it. 
The  "Country  Life  Commission"  recom- 
mends it,  then  all  these  fellows  go  home 
and  vote  for  the  barnacles,  pettifoggers 
and  politicians  the  bosses  nominate,  and 
by  so  doing  declare  they  do  not  mean 
jwhat  they  say,  simply  eat  their  own  "reso- 
lutions?" Last  winter  I  wrote  one  of  the 
leaders  in  Congress,  asking  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  anything  toward  effec- 
tively advancing  this  matter.  He  replied  : 
"Not  with  a  postal  deficit  of  sixteen  mill- 
ion dollars  staring  us  in  the  face."  I 
asked  him  if  he  knew  that  it  cost  the 
postal  department  over  forty  million  dol- 
lars to  carry  the  congressional  and  other 
free  mail,  and  he  made  no  reply.  This 
matter  of  a  parcels  post  rests  with  the 
farmers.  When  they  demand  it  with 
voice  and  vote  they  will  get  it,  but  never 
with  resolutions.  Fred  Grundy. 

Agricultural  News-Notes 

In  the  products  of  the  soil  the  financial 
strength  of  the  nation  is  entrenched. 

It  has  never  been  so  fully  recognized 
as  it  is  now,  that  "books  aid  the  plow." 

Farmers'  boys  should  be  educated  in 
the  best  methods  of  lessening  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  average  rent  an  acre  of  school 
lands  in  Oklahoma  is  reported  to  be  thirty 
cents  per  year. 

Kentucky  is  first  in  having  the  greatest 
number  of  acres  in  tobacco;  North  Carov- 
lina  second,  and  Virginia  third. 

Tie  correct  solution  of  the  good-roads 
protMem  is  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  long-term  payments  for  per- 
manent improvements. 

The  "Big  5"  live-stock  markets  are 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha 
and  St.  Joseph.  Chicago,  Omaha  and 
Kansas  City  lead  in  sheep. 

Farmers  needs  briefly  stated  are  better 
schools,  better  roads,  fewer  work  hours 
and  more  hours  for  reading,  thinking, 
and  enjoying  life  in  and  about  the  farm 
home. 

A  national  wool-storage  warehouse  is 
to  be  built  in  Chicago.  Of  the  fifteen  di- 
rectors, nine  will  come  from  the  north- 
western wool-growing  states,  including 
Montana  and  Wyoming. 

In  California  the  distinctive  names  of 
farms  are  to  be  copyrighted  by  the  lead- 
ing fruit  growers.  It  involves  the  repu- 
tation of  all  who  brand  their  packages. 
A  good  idea  for  adoption  elsewhere. 

The  value  of  scientific  research  in  pro- 
moting profitable  agriculture  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  sugar  content  of  the 
beet  has  within  a  remarkably  brief  period 
been  increased  from  13.5  per  cent  to 
15.35  per  cent. 

In  Europe  a  first-class  peanut  oil  is 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  vegetable 
oils  after  olive  oil.  It  is  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  butter  substitutes. 
The  West  African  nuts  contain  the  high- 
est percentage  of  oil.  * 


WILL  YOUR  HARVEST 
BRING  FULL  VALUE  ? 
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IT  all  depends  on  you— on  whether  you 
make  full  value  a  possibility. 
To  prepare  your  soil — to  plant  good  seed 
and  plant  it  at  the  right  time — to  care  for 
your  fields  while  the  grain  is  growing,  all 
this  is  vital  to  farming  success.    You  know 
it  is  vital  and  you  use  all  your  intelligence, 
all  your  ingenuity,  all  your  energy  to  do 
things  as  they  should  be  done. 
How  about  the  harvest? 
That's  when  the  reward  comes.  That's 
when  you  transform  your  season's  thought 
and  labor  and  watchfulness  into  gold. 

Your  harvest  will  bring  you  full  value  if 
you  are  prepared  to  harvest  at  the  right 
time — just  when  the  grain-  is  ripe — and 
prepared  with  a  machine  that  will  get  all 
the  grain,  whether  standing,  down  or 
tangled,  without  delays,  without  break- 
downs. A  dependable  machine  in  depend- 
able condition  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

In  all  walks  of  life  we  are  guided  best  if 
guided  by  known  truths. 

It  took  years  of  expense,  years  of  vexa- 
tions and»  worries,  for  the  farmers  of  the 
world  to  learn  that  of  all  the  many  harvest- 
ing machines,  there  were  six  on  which 
they  could  depend: 

Champion  McCormick  Osborne 
Deering       Milwaukee  Piano 

HARVESTING  MACHINES 

— depend  on  them  for  an  easy  harvest 

— for  a  quick  harvest 

— for  a  harvest  with  least  labor 

—least  expense 

— a  full  value  harvest. 

Need  we  suggest  that  you  let  this  known 
truth  guide  you?  You  don't  want  to  experi- 
ment. You  want  a  machine  you  know 
will  give  you  a  full-value  harvest — this  year 
and  next  year  and  through  years  to  come. 

These  six  dependable  harvesting  ma- 
chines, established  as  supreme  wherever 
grain  is  grown,  are  manufactured  by  the 
International  Harvester  Company  under 
conditions  guaranteeing  highest  quality  in 
every  machine  that  leaves  the  works — con- 
ditions which  cannot  exist  in  the  business 
of  any  individual  manufacturer. 

This  company,  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous demand  which  it  supplies  and  because 
of  its  great  working  capital,  is  enabled  to 
provide  for  you  machines  of  most  improved 
and  practical  design,  choicest  tested  mate- 
rials and  finest  workmanship.  From  its 
own  mines,  this  company  brings  its  own 
ore  to  its  own  foundries  and  steel  mills — 
from  its  timber  range  it  brings  lumber  to 
its  own  sawmills — from  its  coal  mines,  coal 
to  its  own  furnaces. 

Owning  these  great  natural  resources, 
this  company  never  knows  a  shortage  in 
materials  of  the  very  best  quality.  And 
what  it  does  not  own,  it  can  buy — because 
of  its  tremendous  consumption — the  very 
best  at  lowest  prices. 

From  all  of  which  you  benefit. 


The  individual  manufacturer  could  not 
offer  you  such  advantage. 

Neither  could  the  individual  manufacturer 
maintain  a  staff  of  inventors  and  designers. 
By  working  together  the  manufacturers 
comprising  the  International  company  do 
maintain  such  a  staff  and  experimental 
shops  and  laboratories— all  for  the  further 
development  and  improvement  of  every 
principle  and  detail  of  harvesting  machines. 

From  all  of  which  you  benefit. 

The  stability  which  co-operation  and 
thorough  organization  has  given  this  com- 
pany appeals  to  the  most  skilled  workmen. 
There  is  certainty  and  satisfaction  in  work- 
ing for  the  International,  with  its  annual 
pay  roll  of  $15,000,000.  So  this  company 
employs  and  keeps  the  most  capable  work- 
men, the  ambitious,  earnest  workmen  who 
know  how. 

From  all  of  which  youTbenefit. 

After  working  a  whole  year  to  grow  a 
crop,  you  cannot  afford  to  place  your  har- 
vest in  jeopardy — you  cannot  afford  to  put 
yourself  in  danger  of  unnecessary  delays  in 
the  harvest  field.  In  other  words,  you 
should  have  a  machine  that  can  be  repaired 
quickly  if  anything  should  go  wrong. 

If  you  have  an  International  binder,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  worry,  because  every 
dealer  handling  the  International  line  car- 
ries a  full  stock  of  repair  parts.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  the  International  ma- 
chine will  not  break  or  get  out  of  order — for 
each  machine  is  tested  and  retested  under 
far  more  trying  conditions  than  will  ever  be 
encountered  in  the  harvest  field. 

In  the  manufacture  of  International  ma- 
chines, the  principle  of  construction  is  right 
— the  materials  are  right — the  workman- 
ship is  right — but,  of  course,  all  these  things 
could  not  be  done  without  an  adequate 
organization — facilities  to  secure  the  proper 
raw  materials  and  to  employ  skilled  work- 
men and  equip  the  manufacturing  plants 
with  the  most  modern  facilities  for  turning 
out  the  machines.  It  is  the  thorough  work 
in  the  selection  of  the  raw  materials  and 
designing  machines  and  the  careful  con- 
struction that  lessens  your  responsibility 
when  you  go  into  the  harvest  field.  There- 
fore, it  behooves  you  not  to  make  a  mis- 
take when  you  buy  your  binder. 

Now,  while  you  have  the  time,  get  ready 
for  a  full- value  harvest.  Call  on  the  Inter- 
national dealer.  Ask  him  for  the  catalogue 
of  whatever  of  these  six  tested  and  proven 
dependable  harvesting  machines  you  want. 

If  you  do  not  know  an  International 
dealer  near  you,  write  to  our  Chicago  office, 
or  any  of  our  branch  offices,  and  a  dealer's 
name  and  address  will  be  sent  you  promptly. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  a  perfect 
machine  is  perfect  binder  twine.  No  better 
twine  can  be  made  than  Champion,  McCor- 
mick, Deering,  Osborne,  Milwaukee,  Piano 
and  International  in  sisal,  standard,  manila 
and  pure  manila  brands.  These  twines — 
and  repairs  that  fit  for  all  machines  of  the 
International  line — sold  by  International 
dealers  everywhere 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 

Internationa]  lines: — Binder*,  Reapers,  Headers,  Header  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Corn  Pickers,  Hoskers  and  Shredders,  Corn 
Snellen,  Mowers,  Ha;  Tedders,  Sweep  Rakes,  Hay  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Stackers,  Hay  Balers,  Feed  Grinders,  Knife  Grinders, 
Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders,  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  New  Bettendorf  Wagons, 
Auto  Buggies  and  Binder  Twine. 


mm 


Lightning  Portable  Scale 


All  above  ground.  Steel  frame,  only  8  inches  high. 
Octagon  levers.  Tool  steel  bearings.  Compound 
beam.  Most  accurate  and  durable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price. 


KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
1  24  Mill  Street        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


r  E  Nce 

We  make  an  extra  heavy  fence  in  which  every  wire — both  strand  and  stay — are  So.  9  gange.    These  fences  are  | 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  4.  WIRE  CO.,    Oept  21 


CLEVELAND,  OH 


SAMPLE 


F-  f&  JET  HZ 


PAGE FENCE 

Quarter-Centennial  or  "Jubilee  Year." 
Write  for  Jubilee  Catalog— FREE 

The  oldest  Woven  Wire  Fence 
on  the  market  is  now  celebrat- 
ing its  "Jubilee  Year."  A  hand- 
some "Jubilee  Edition"  Fence 
Book  has  been  issned  for  wide- 
spread distribution. 

Gives  the  wonderful  history  or 
Page  Fence — telle  how  it  is  made 
of  genuine  High-Carbon,  Basic 
Open -Hearth  Steel,  in  Page 
Mills  and  Factories.  Explains 
the  remarkable  elasticity  and  resiliency  of  the  wires. 
Shows  how  Pare  Fence  is  woven  on  Page  Looms  into  the  most 
enduring  wire  fence  the  world  has  ever  known.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Handsomely  printed  and  bound.  A  book  every  reader 
of  this  paper  should  own.  Don't  bay  fence  at  any  price  until 
you  read  the  "Jubilee  Edition"  Page  Catalog.  Send  now) 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box  65  B  Adrian,  MicL 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  i  909 


An  Eastern  Farm  Proposition 

A reader  in  Waverly,  New  York, 
writes : 
"'I  would  like  your  opinion  on  the 
prospects  of  buying  a  farm  of  seventy- 
eight  acres  for  four  thousand  dollars, 
going  two  thousand  dollars  in  debt  and 
not  working  it  myself,  but  putting  my 
father-in-law  on  it,  who  is  a  farmer, 
but  somewhat  along  in  years — say  sixty 
years — and  of  my  living  on  the  farm 
with  him  assisting  in  my  spare  time  and 
still  working  at  my  position,  which  pays 
me  sixty-five  dollars  a  month. 

"This  farm  is  near  town ;  one  part  of 
it  borders  on  the  village  line.  The  land 
is  rolling,  and  lays  toward  the  east. 
The  house  is  in  good  condition,  but  the 
barns  are  in  need  of  some  repairs. 
There  is  plenty  of  water  on  the  farm, 
no  stock,  just  the  bare  farm.  I  "would 
have  to  stock  it  when  I  go  on  it.  The  land 
is  nearly  all  seeded  down.  It  has  not 
been  worked  for  the  past  two  years, 
with  the  exception  of  cutting  the  hay  off. 
It  is  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  to  the 
town  and  three  trunk  lines  of  railroad. 
My  business  is  a  railroader  and  I  could 
live  there  as  conveniently  as  in  my  own 
home  where  I  now  am,  and  be  as  handy 
'  to  my  work.  I  was  going  to  trade  my 
town  residence,  on  which  I  would  be 
allowed  two  thousand  dollars,  and  give 
two  thousand  dollars  to  boot  for  the 
farm,  and  go  in  debt  for  the  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  Also  what  would  it  take  to 
stock  the  farm  on  a  small  scale. 

"I  would  like  your  opinion  on  this, 
and  in  case  you  think  it  favorable  for  me 
I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  crops 
would  best  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
the  farm,  and  not  damage  the  land.  The 
land  is  quite  stony,  but  they  say  it  will 
grow  anything." 

This  man  is  typical  of  hundreds  of 
others  who  are  looking  toward  the  farm. 
However,  he  does  have  a  better  proposi- 
tion than  many  such  men  have.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  the  farm  is  where  he  can  make 
it  his  home  and  still  continue  his  busi- 
ness. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  lies 
close  to  the  village,  which  adds  to  its 
value. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  a  man  to  carry  on  a 
farm  profitably  without  being  on  it  him- 
self. If  he  can  live  on  the  farm,  as  in 
this  case,  the  difficulty  will  be  much  less. 
For  an  additional  investment  of  two 
thousand  dollars  this  man  can  add  to 
his  home  a  farm  of  seventy-eight  acres. 
This  means  an  interest  charge  of  about 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  problem,  then, 
is  to  find  out  whether  these  seventy- 
eight  acres  can  be  made  to  more  than 
meet  this  charge,  for  he.  is  to  transfer 
his  home  from  one  place  to  the  other. 
Probably  the  cost  of  repairs  and  taxes 
would  be  little  more  in  one  place  than 
in  the  other. 

This  extra  two  thousand  dollars  pays 
for  the  farm,  but  does  not  equip  it.  If 
he  is  to  manage  it  himself,  as  he  evi- 
dently intends  to  do,  he  must  provide 
for  this  equipment.  Census  figures  show 
that  the  average  New  York  State  farm 
has  for  every  dollar  invested  in  land 
and  buildings  about  twenty  cents  in  im- 
plements and  live  stock.  This  makes 
no  provision  for  working  capital  with 
which  to  pay  for  feed,  fertilizer,  labor 
and  other  running  expenses.  It  is  also 
very  certain  that  the  average  New  York 
farm  is  undercapitalized  along  these 
lines  of  equipment  and  working  capital. 
The  proportionate  amount  needed  for 
this  part  of  the  investment  will  vary 
with  the  type  of  farming  to  be  followed, 
but  our  friend  may  feel  safe  in  assum- 
ing that  he  will  need  at  least  another 
thousand  dollars  to  put  the  farm  into 
any  reasonable  shape  for  business.  If 
anything  new  in  the  way  of  buildings  is 
needed,  it  will  take  more  than  this. 

Whether  this  arrangement  with  his 
fathcr-in-law  is  likely  to  prove  satisfac- 
tory is  a  problem  upon  which  he  has  far 
more  light  than  a  stranger.  I  presume 
that  as  a  railroad  man  he  will  have  some 
time  at  home,  which  is  a  good  thing. 

What  crops  are  best  for  him  to  grow 
is  a  question  which  no  stranger  can  an- 
swer. He  should  first  consider  the  things 
which  he  would  like  to  produce  and  try 
to  determine  if  they  are  suited  to  his 
farm  and  his  market. 

This  is  a  problem  which  needs  care- 
ful study.  I  know  that  in  a  general  way 
Waverly  and  Sayre  offer  good  markets 
for  almost  all  kinds  of  farm  products, 
but  some  may  be  more  profitable  or 
safer  crops  to  handle  than  others.  Then, 
again,  some  lines  will  demand  more 
equipment,  hence  a  heavier  investment, 
than  others.    For  this  reason,  if  for  no 


other,  he  should  avoid  undertaking  too 
many  things.  He  can  better  afford  to 
equip  himself  well  for-  two  or  three  main 
lines  than  to  partially  equip  himself  for 
a  number. 

The  most  important  single  -thing  to 
bear  in  mind  in  keeping  up  and  improv- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  need 
of  humus.  Plant  food  is  essential,  but 
that  is  secondary.  This  means  that  he 
should  take  every  opportunity  to  turn 
something  under  and  try  to  keep  just  as 
much  vegetable  matter  as  possible  rot- 
ting in  the  soil.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  to  do  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  practise  a  short,  systematic  rota- 
tion of  crops  which  will  not  keep  any 
piece  of  land  under  the  plow  long  at  a 
time  and  which  will  provide  for  a  good, 
stiff  sod  to  be  turned  under  at  frequent 
intervals.  • 

In  buying  a  farm  it  is  very  important 
to  get  good  land.  Upon  that  point  the 
advice  of  some  good,  intelligent  farmer 
who  knows  this  particular  farm  well 
would  be  fir  more  valuable  than  that  of 
any  stranger.  The  price  is  reasonable 
for  a  farm  lying  as  close  to  the  village 
as  this  does,  if  the  land  is  good  and  lies 
well  and  the  buildings  are  fairly  good. 

Fred  W.  Card. 

Setting  Young  Seedlings 

*pHE  writer  has  received  several  queries 
*  from  readers  in  response  to  an  article 
written  last  summer  about  growing  posts, 
which  shows  people  in  general  are  inter- 
ested along  the  line  of  growing  timber. 
Why  shouldn't  they  be,  with  our  fast 
diminishing  natural  supply?  What  could 
be  more  desirable  than  for  a  young  man 
now  to  set  out  a  grove  of  maple,  locust 
or  catalpa,  and  when  he  is  old  enough 
to  retire  from  active  business  life,  have 
a  grove  that  he  can  look  to,  both  for 
profit  and  pleasure? 

We  see  in  some  of  the  more  level  sec- 
tions of  this  country  many  hard  maple 
are  being  planted,  both  about  the  home 
grounds  and  in  pasture  lands.  The  ones 
we  see  set  mostly  are  large  trees  with 
tops  severely  pruned.  Were  it  not  for 
stock,  we  believe  the  smaller  sizes  would 
be  much  better,  for  they  could  be  trained 
to  better-shaped  tops. 

We  question  the  profitableness  of  set- 
ting hard  maple,  better  known  as  "sugar 
tree,"  for  the  sap  alone,  but  we  are  quite 
sure  in  wood  lots,  where  seedlings  of  all 
varieties  spring  up,  that  it  will  be  profit- 
able to  thin  out  all  except  black  walnut, 
mulberry  and  hard  maple;  in  fact,  we 
have  been  practising  this  for  some  three 
years,  and  find  the  "sugars"  grow  amaz- 
ingly fast. 

A  great  many  farmers  argue  that  the 
cement  post  has  come  to  stay,  and  that 
may  be  so ;  we  need  such,  for  the  wood 
post  cannot  be  grown  fast  enough  for 
the  increasing  demand  for  posts.  But 
though  cement  posts  come  into  general 
use,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  good 
wood  post  for  such  fences  as  are  apt 
to  be  moved  occasionally.  Even  though 
good  wood  posts  drop  in  price  thirty  to 
fifty  per-  cent,  I  cannot  see  why  waste 
land  cannot  grow  a  profitable  crop  of 
locust  posts. 

With  catalpa,  which  must  be  put  on 
better  land,  it  may  be  different,  yet  we 
have  waste  land  which  is  good  land  for 
catalpa;  for  instance,  a  little  patch  across 
a  ditch  or  creek  which  is  unhandy  to 
cultivate.  I  know  of  some  farmers  here 
and  elsewhere  who  have  put  their  little 
waste  patches  to  catalpa.  But  locust  will 
thrive  on  the  poorest  soil,  and  think  of 
the  acres  of  gullied  land  over  our  coun- 
try lying  perfectly  idle,  too  thin  for 
grass,  growing  weeds  and  briers  in  the 
most  fertile,  sheltered  spots.  Wouldn't 
it  be  grand  if  some  energetic  men  would 
take  up  this  land  and  reforest  it  with 
locust?  Wouldn't  it  help  the  looks  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  ought  not  these 
men  be  paid  well  for  their  energy?  They 
would  be  paid  well,  for  who  knows  of  a 
crop"  of  locust  posts  which  was  not  prof- 
itable when  it  was  handled  in  a  business- 
like manner. 

Seedlings  should  be  set  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  thawed  out.  Even  though 
the  ground  is  soft  and  wet,  the  setting 
should  be  done ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  best 
time,  for  the  work  is  so  much  more 
easily  done.  A  tiling  spade  thrust  into 
the  ground  and  withdrawn  will  make  a 
hole  large  enough  for  the  ordinary  locust 
if  pruned  before  setting. 

Omer  R.  Abraham. 

Have  you  the  proper  tools  and'  imple- 
ments for  your  spring  work  of  plowing 
and  planting?  If  not,  it  will  pay  you  to 
buy  the  kind  advertised  in  Farm  and 
Fireside,  as  we  guarantee  the  reliability 
of  every  single  one  of  them. 


Painting  Outfit 
Free 


Paint  Talks,  No.  4— Painting  Farm  Implements 

Do  not  buy  "dipped"  implements.  Know  beforehand,  if  possible,  that 
your  implements  are  painted  with  Pure  White  Lead  and  linseed  oil.  But 
if  you  cannot  be  sure  when  you  purchase  your  implements,  at  least  in 
repainting  them  you  can  make  sure  that  nothing  but  the  purest  White 
Lead  and  linseed  oil  are  used. 

The  extent  to  which  your  implements  are  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  weather  makes  necessary  the  same 
extreme  care  in  painting  as  you  would  exercise  in 
painting  the  exterior  of  your  buildings.  The  cost 
of  your  implements  runs  into  big  figures,  and  the 
use  of  a  cheap  paint  only  increases  that  cost;  where- 
as, the  use  of  a  good  paint  keeps  your  implements 
in  the  best  repair  and  pays  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. To  be  sure  you're  getting  only  the  purest 
White  Lead  and  linseed  oil,  look  for  the  Dutch 
Boy  Painter  trade-mark. 

Meantime,  seod  for  our  Painting  Outfit,  and  if  yon  need  paint 
immediately  ask  your  dealer  for  White 
Lead  with  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  Trade- 
mark. It  is  the  common-sense  paint  ma- 
terial for  farmers  who  manage  their  farms 
on  a  business  basis. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


A.n  office  in  each  of  the  fotlowina  cities: 
New  York.    Boston.    Buffalo,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago.    Cleveland.    St-  Louis;    [John  T. 
Lewie  &  Bros.   Company,  Philadelphia! ; 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh]. 


We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  House-owners' 
Painting  Outfit  No.  47 
It  includes: 

1 — Book  of  color 
schemes   ( sta  te 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte- 
rior schemes. 
2  — Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 
3 — Instrument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  in 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 
Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners'  Paint- 
ing Outfit  No.  47. 
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FREE  TRIAL 

THISS3.50PAIL 

WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENT 


To  Prove  Beyond  all  Doubt  to  Every 
Intelligent  Stock  Raiser  That 


WILBUR'S  STOCK  TONIC 

is  the  world's  greatest  conditioner  and  feed  saver  we 
will  actually  give  this  25-lb.  pail  for  free  trial,  where 
we  have  no  agent,  to  every  reader  of  this  paper,  who 
fills  out  the  coupon  below  and  mails  it  to  us  at  once. 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


Wilbut  Stock  Food  Co.,  Paris,  Ark. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Kind  Sirs: — I  am  still  feeding  your  Stock  Tonic  and 
tbink  it  O.K.  I  will  be  pleased  to  speak  a  food 
word  for  you  and  your  tonic.  Yo*u  have  dealt  honest- 
ly with  me,  done  Just  exactly  as  you  agreed  to  in 
every  way. 

Very  truly  your  friend. 

S.  B.  SH1RLBY 


Iva,  S.  C.|  R.F.D.  No.  3 
Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co..  Milwaukee.Wis, 
'  Gentlemen: — I  received  the  Stock  Tonic  O.K. 
and  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  in 
filling  my  order.  I  can  say  for  Wilbur's  Stock 
Tonic  that  is  the  greatest  tonic  for  stock  I  ever 
used,  and  am  very  proud  of  it.  I  will  never  be 
without  Wilbur's  Tonic.    Yours  very  truly, 

W.  W.  RICH 


tan 

HEHt. 


CUT  OFF  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  AT  ONCE 


CUT 
HERE. 


FREE  PAIL  COUPON 

WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,    Department  594 
Gentlemen:'^ Please  send  me  the  25-lb.  pail  of  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic  for  free 
trial  as  per  99ove  offer. 

I  own  horses  cattle  hogs . . . 


•  sheep  poultry. 


My  name  is  

P.  O  R.F.D. 

Freight  Station  State  . . 


